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KEY TO PRONUN CIATION 


For a full explanation of the various soimds indicated, see- the Key to Pronunciation in Vol. I. 


fí 
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õ 

o 

oi 


as in ale, fate. 

44 44 senate, chaotic. 

44 44 glare, care, and as e m there. 

44 44 am, at. 

44 44 arm, father. 

44 “ ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 
44 44 final, regai, pleasant. 

44 44 all, fali. 

“ 44 eye. 

44 44 elate, evade. 

44 44 end, pet. 

44 44 fern, ner, and as i in sir, etc. 

44 44 agency, judgment. 

44 44 ice, quiet. 

44 44 quiescent. 

44 4 4 ill, fit. 

44 44 old, sober. 

44 44 obey, sobriety. 

44 44 orb, nor. 

44 44 odd, forest, not. 

44 44 atom, caroí. 

44 44 oil, boil. 

44 44 food, fool, and as u in rude, rule. 

44 44 house, mouse. 

44 44 use, mule. 

44 44 unite. 

44 44 cut, but. 

44 44 full, nut, or as oo in foot, book. 

44 44 um, burn. 

44 44 yet, yield. 

44 44 Spanish Habana, Córdoba, where it is like 
English v but made with the lips alone. 


ch as in chair, cheese. 

d 4 4 44 Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like th in English then. 
g “ M go, get. 

g 44 44 German Landtag = ch in Ger. ach, etc. 
h 44 j in Spanish Jijona, g in Spanish gila; like 
English h in hue, but stronger. 
hw 44 wh in which. 

k 44 ch in German ich, Albrecht » g in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 
n 44 in sinker, longer. 
ng 44 44 sing, long. 

N 44 44 French bon, Bourbon, and m in the French 
Étampes; hereit indicates nasalizing of 
the preceding vowel. 
sh 44 44 shine, shut. 
th 44 44 thrust, thin. 
th 44 44 then, this. 
zh 44 z in azure, and 8 in pleasure. 

• 

An apostrophe [’] is sometimes used as in t&'b’l 
(table), káz"m (chasm), to indicate the elision of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur. 

For forcign sounds, the nearest English equiva- 
lent is generally used. In any case where a special 
Symbol, as g, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign sound indicated may substitute the Eng¬ 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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G lacial (gia'shai) drift. see 

Drift. 

- GLACIAL PERIOD, PLEIS- 
TOCENE (plís'tô-sèn) PERIOD, 
or ICE AGE. A division of goo- 
logic timo, compri si ng the earliest 
part of the Quaternary period. The term gains its 
significance from a remarkalde epiaode in wliich 
abnormal conditions of climate were involved. In 
late Tertiary times there seems to have been a 
gradual lowering of temperatures througliout 
the north temperate zone. and Jhis change pro- 
gressed steadily until at the opening of the 
Glacial period the climate was esaentially arc- 
tic. Within the continental areas enormous 
glaciers and ice sheets tlien formed, which ad- 
vanced southward, filling the river and lake 
basins, covoring the mountains, and burying the 
lowlands beneath a vast mer de glace . One field 
of ice extended over Canada and the north- 
eastern part of the United States. Its north- 
ern limita have not yet been defined, but on the 
east it reached the Atlantic Ocean, and south- 
ward it advanced well into New Jersey, Penn- 
Bylvania, and the States between the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers. New England, New York, and 
the region of the Great Lakes were compíetely 
covered by the ice sheet. In the White Moun- 
tains the rocks bear evidcnce of having been 
striated and polished almost to the summits 
of the highest elevations, and the aame phcnom- 
ena have been recorded for the Adirondacks and 
Catskills, showing that the ice in places was 
several thousand feet thick. The mountains of 
western North America were also the scenes of 
great glacial activity, of which the snow fields 
of the present day are but wasted relies. Gla- 
ciers descended from the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado and from the Sierra Nevadas of Cali¬ 
fórnia far into the river valleys, while those of 
Alaska and British Columbia were so extensive 
as to form practically a single field. 

The change in temperature seems to have been 
no leas marked in the Old than in the New 
World. An ice sheet covered the whole of north- 
era Europe; it filled up the basin of the Baltic 
on its way from Scandinavia to the plains of 
north Germany, and it crossed the North Sea 
to the Scottish Highlands, whence it moved 
northward and westward into the Atlantic. The 
whole of England north of the Thames, as well 
as Scotland and Ireland, was buried beneath the 
ice, which attaincd a thickness in some locali- 


ties of 5000 feet. On the Continent the sheet 
spread over Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland, 
and parts of Germany, Belgium, and Rússia, and 
comprised an area of about 800,000 square 
miles, or several times larger than the Green- 
land ice cap. South of its limits there were 
smaller snow fields and glaciers in the Car- 
pathians, Alps, Jura, Pyrenees, and the Central 
Plateau of France. The present Alpine glaciers 
are shrunken remnants of the field that covered 
Switzerland during this period. The high moun- 
tain systems of Asia also show evidence of hav¬ 
ing been glaciated. In the Southern Hemisphere 
the glaciers of Patagônia were oncc enlarged so 
as to extend across the peninsula to the Atlan¬ 
tic shores, and New Zealand was overrun by the 
ice; but it has not been definitely established 
that the period of glaciation here was contempo- 
raneous with that of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Effects of Glaciation. The general coníigu- 
ration of continental lands has not changed ap- 
preciably since the opening of the Glacial pe¬ 
riod. The mountain systems had acquired their 
elevation before that time, and in a general way 
the drainage was directed towards the same 
channels that now carry the surface waters sea- 
ward. The ice exerted a powerful influence, 
however, upon minor land forma or types of 
scenery. In its progress from north to south 
and from highland to lowland it pushed along 
the soil and disintegrated rock, the accumu- 
lations of long periods of subaerial decay, and 
deposited them in great moraines, which still 
give a peculiar aspect to the scenery of glaciated 
region s. At the same time the sand and stones 
incorporated in the mass of moving ice were 
cfficient agents of erosion; rock surfaces, wher- 
ever exposed, were smoothed and striated, promi- 
nences assumed a more rounded form, and the 
valleys were widened and deepened. The rock 
striations show that the direction of flow was 
influenced by mountain ranges of considerable 
elevation, although small inequalities in the 
surface caused no deviation. Most of the lakes 
in northern Europe and America had their ori- 
gin in this period. Lake basins were scooped 
out by erosion, and temporary lakes were formed 
by obstruction of valleys during the retreat of 
the ice sheet. One of the largest temporary 
basins, which has been surveyed by means of 
the old beach lines, extended from the northern 
parts of Minnesota and North Dakota far into 
Canada, and covered an area exceeding that of 
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all the Great Lakes combined. All lakes which 
are of preglacial origin show evidence of having 
been expanded during this period. The Great 
Lakes are bordered by a succession of terraces, 
the highest of which stand nearly 500 feet above 
the present water levei. The ice shcet for a 
time stretched across the St. Lawrence valley, 
turning the drainage of Lake Ontario into the 
Mohawk and Hudson; and Lake Michigan, ob- 
structed at its outlet, overflowed towards the 
Southwest into the Illinois Eiver. 

A further important result wrought during 
the Glacial period was the removal of the soií 
that had been derived in si tu by wcathering and 
the substitution of a covering of “drift” (q.v.). 
This glacial material was spread very unevenly 
over the land. In the Laurcntian highlands of 
Canada, where the ice sheet formed, the surfaee 
is bare rock or at most thinly covered with soil. 
Farther south the drift accumulated along lines 
marking the advance and retreat of the ice in 
great heaps of bowlders, gravei, sand, and clay. 
Such terminal moraines are strongly developed 
in New England, New York, Ohio, and the 
Northern States as far west as Kansas. A 
seeond portion of the transported material was 
distributed beneath the ice sheet as “bowlder 
clay” (see Bouldeb Clay) or “till,” in the form 
of a ground moraine. The bowlder clay is a com¬ 
pact, tenacious clay containing bowlders of vary- 
ing size and generally unstratified, although 
traces of bedding are sometimes present. lt rests 
directly upon the rock, which is usually smooth 
and striated. The bowlder clay is distributed 
unevenly, gathering into smooth ly arched ridges 
and mounds called “eHkers” and “drumlins” 
(qq.v.), and at times thinning out so as to 
leavc the rock formations exposed. 

The extraordinary changes of climate indi- 
cated by the Glacial period led to migrations of 
the fauna and flora inhabiting the Arctic and 
temperate zones. As the temperature fell, such 
animais as were unable to endure extreme cold 
worked southward, while some species found 
their way from the far north into regions from 
which they have long since disappeared; re- 
mains of the polar bear, reindeer, and Arctic 
fox occur in the glacial deposita of Southern 
Europe. With the retreat of the ice the Arctic 
fauna and flora were able to adjust themselves 
to the changing conditions by withdrawing from 
Southern latitudes or by ascending the slopes 
of mountains. The oscillation of the climate 
was thus accompanied by a variation of the life 
forms in each particular region. 

Divisions of the Glacial Period. A detailed 
study of the glacial deposits shows that they 
were not laid down continuously or under uni- 
form conditions. On the other hand, the de¬ 
posits are frequently divided into sections by 
intercalated beds of peat, and by variations in 
the relative degree of weathering which lead to 
the assumption that the ice advanced and re- 
treated more than once. The evidences as to the 
number and extent of such fluctuations have not, 
as yet, been correlated successfully for different 
regions, and there is still much difference of 
opinion on the subject. The glacial deposits 
of the interior of North America are divided, ac- 
cording to the more reeent views of geologists, 
into four and possibly six stages, each of which 
represente a period of glacial advance, with in- 
tervals of ice recession between each member. 
The stages are not all present in ftnjr bne 
place, and they probably denote widely variant 


periods of time, the earlier being the longer. 
Beginning with the oldest, they are: (1) Jcr- 
seyan, (2) Kansan, (3) Illinoian, (4) Wiscon- 
sin. The presence of two other stages—the one 
(lowan) preceding and the other (Later Wis- 
consin) following the Wisconsin—is advocatcd 
by some authorities. 

Estimates of Time. The Glacial invasion 
was the last important geological event preced¬ 
ing the present epoch that exerted a wide m- 
flucncc upon the physical features of the earth. 
Just how long ago it oecurred cannot be stated, 
but estimates based on different data seem to 
indicate that the ice retreated from the north- 
ern United States at least 25,000 years ago. 
The time diminishes, of course, with increasing 
latitude and in Sweden it is calculated that the 
ice extended over the Southern part as late as 
12,000 years ago. The duration“of the entire 
period from the first advance of the ice eould not 
have been much less than 500,000 years and 
may have been two or three times that figure. 
It is certain that man existed during the later 
stages. 

Causes of Glacial Climate. Various theories 
have been proposed to account for the cold 
climate of the Glacial period. A sufficient cause 
may be found in terrestrial changes, such, c.g., 
as would lead to a variation in the distribution 
of land and water. The formation of glaciers 
is influeneed by precipitation and thus by the 
proximity of warm waters to areas of cold land. 
Tt is conceivable that the poles may have been 
surrounded by ti large land area which would 
exert a cooling effcct upon the climate, and that 
the flow of ocean currents mny have been so di- 
rected as to increase precipitation, but such a 
view is unsupported by geological evidence. A 
seeond theory, based upon terrestrial changes, 
ascribes the cold climate to a general clevation 
of the land surfaee in the north temperate zone, 
possibly accompanied by a diversion of the Gulf 
Stream across the piesent Isthraus of Central 
America into the Pacific. This theory fails in 
the same particular as the first, i.e., there are 
no evidences of such great vicissitudes. While 
either of these theories would account for the 
cold, it is also difficult to bring them into con- 
sonance with the view now commonly accepted 
by geologists, that the Glacial period was marked 
by periodical variations in the climate. One of 
the most ingenious explanations that have yet 
been proposed is based upon the relative posi- 
tions of the earth and sun at distant periods of 
time. It is known that the eceentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is subject to secular variations. 
With a maximum of eceentricity the earth is 
14,000,000 miles nearer the sun during perilic- 
lion than in aphelion, and the difference in the 
amount of direct heat received from the sun be¬ 
tween these positions is about one-fifth. If now, 
by precession of the equinoxes, winter in the 
Northern Hemisphere should occur when the 
earth is in aphelion, the effect would be to 
lengthen this season by 22 days and to shorten 
the surnmer by an equal period. This coinci- 
dence of maximum eceentricity with aphelion 
winter would perhaps result ín the refrigera- 
tion of the climate in the Northern Hemisphere. 
This theory, developed by Dr. James Croll, 
gained considerable favor for a time, but like 
the other theories is not without its defects. 
The most serious objeetion to its application 
is that it apparently limits the duration of 
the glacial stage to the precessional period of 
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21,000 years, altogether too brief for the results 
accomplished by the ice. More recently the 
trend of opinion has rather favored the influence 
of atmospheric agencies, such as those of the 
winds, the relative variations of moisture and of 
carbonic-acid gas in the air. No single cxplana- 
tion yet advanced seems to meet all the con- 
ditions of the problem, and it appears quite 
probable that the real cause of the Glacial 
period rnay lie in a concurrence of several differ- 
ent factors. 
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GLACIEB, gl&'shêr or glüs'i-cr (Fr., from 
glace, Lat. glacies, ice). Many valleys of the 
Alps and of other high mountain ranges are 
filled with ice which extends from the snow 
fields above to well below the treo line. This 
mass of ice is called a glacier. The winter’s 
snow, falling on the lower part of the glacier, 
melts away the following summer and exposes 
the ice, which also melts to some extent, and 
which, if there were not some sourcc of sup- 
ply, would entirely disappear. In the snow 
fields above, the annual snowfall is not all rnelted 
in suimncr, and there is an accumulation of 
snow. It is evident that in time the snow would 
grow indefinitely high if there were no means of 
relief. The necessary relief is found in the flow 
of the ice, which carries off the surplus snow¬ 
fall of the snow fields, Consolidated into ice, 
to the lower part of the glacier. A glacier, 
therefore, has two distinct parts—a reservoir, 
where the snow is collected, and a dissipator , 
where the ice is rnelted. The line separating 
these two regions is usually called the nóvé 
line. We are thus led to the following dofini- 
tion: A glacier is a body of ice and snow 
formed in a region where the snowfall is greater 
than the waste, and ílowing to a region where 
the waste is greater than the snowfall. 

Distribution. Whenever there is an annual 
snowfall greater than the annual waste, glaciers 
must exist. We find them on all high moun- 
tains subject to moist winds, such as those on 
the western coast of North and South America, 
the Scandinavian mountains, the Alps, the Pyr- 
enees, the Caucasus, the Himalayas, and the 
mountain chains to the north, and the New Zea- 
land Alps. One glacier is known in México, on 
Mount Iztaccihuatl, and a number in equatorial 
África, on Mount Kenia, on Mount Kilimanjaro, 
and on the Ruwenzori Kange. In the Arctic re¬ 
gions Grinnell Land, Greenland, Iceland, Jan 


Mayen Land, Spitzbergen, and Franz Josef Land 
are more or less covered with glacial ice; and 
the Antarctic lands Ire almost entirely ice- 
covered. 

Classification. Glaciers may be divided into 
the following classes: 

1. Continental glaciers, or inland ice, such 
as the great masses of ice that cover Green¬ 
land and the Antarctic Continent. 2. Plateau 
glaciers, or local ice caps, similar to conti¬ 
nental glaciers, but of comparatively small 
extent. Examples of this class are found in 
Norway, in Spitzbergen, and on the borders of 
Greenland. 3. Alpine glaciers, the more famil¬ 
iar forms, which occupy valleys. 4. Piedmont 
glaciers. This form occurs when Alpine gla¬ 
ciers debouch and spread out on a plain. The 
best example is the Malaspina Glacier, at the 
foot of the St. Elias Alps in Alaska. 5. Hang- 
ing glaciers, which rest on shelves on the moun¬ 
tain side. Tliey are usually small and steep. 
6. Débris glaciers (glaners remaniés of the 
French), formed not from snow, but from ice 
falling from a higher glacier. They are usually 
small and unimportant. 

Glaciers may be complete or incomplete. A 
complete glacier has a reservoir where the snow 
is aecumulated and a dissipator where the ice 
is all rnelted; an incomplete glacier either has 
its ice supplied directly, as in class 6, or loses 
some of its ice at the lower end by breakage, as 
in glaciers which break off at a eliff, or those 
which reach the soa and form icebergs. 

Motion. If a glacier is in equilibrium—i.e., 
neither growing larger nor smaller—the ice 
aimually flowing through any cross section of 
the glacier must exactly equal the total an¬ 
nual accumulation above and the waste below 
that section. As the accumulation above and 
the waste below a section through the nóvé line 
is greater than for any other section, the flow, 
under unifonn conditions, is the greatest there; 
and it is less and less through sections more and 
more distant from the nóvé line, whether they 
are higher in the reservoir or lower in the 
dissipator. 

That the ice of glaciers is in motion down 
the valley lias long been known, both from the 
observation that large stones are carried down 
on the surface of the ice and from the general 
reasoning given above. It was not, however, 
until Agassiz and Forbes began their classical 
researches that any quantitative value of the 
motion of the ice was obtained. Since then 
many measuremonts have been made on various 
glaciers, and we now have a fair knowledge of 
this matter. It has been found that at any 
section the velocity of the ice is greatest at the 
centre and diminishes as we approach the sides. 
When, however, a glacier has a sinuous course, 
the greatest velocity is not in the exact centre, 
but is displaced towards the convex side, so 
that the line of maximum velocity is more sinu¬ 
ous than the glacier itself. The velocity di¬ 
minishes also from the surface of the ice towards 
the bed of the glacier. The observations on 
which this statement rests are neither numerous 
nor satisfying; nevertheless, they are sufficient 
to establish the fact. It will appear that, as 
Forbes said, the flow of a glacier is very much 
like that of a river; if we consider a riyer which 
is flowing into a sandy region, where the water 
is gradually lost by seepage, the analogy is 
still more striking. In valley glaciers of fairly 
uniform slope # the velocity is greatest at the 
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névé line and diminishes as we aecend or de* 
soend írom there. This law is subject to many 
exoeptione ; if the valley contracts in descend- 
ing, there must be an mcrease in velocity; if 
the slope of the valley increases, this will also 
increase the velocity; in glaciers which reach 
the sea and break off in bergs the velocity 
increases as we approach the end, as a result of 
the lack of support in front. There is also a 
slight movement into the glacier in the reser- 
voir, which is greatest where the accumulation 
is greatest, and one towards the surface in the 
dissipator, which is greatest where the waste is 
greatest. As to actual values in velocities, we 
flnd that the Mer de Glace Fias the greatest 
velocity of all glaciers in the Alps, its maximum 
amounting to 35% inches a day. The greatest 
velocity of the Aletsch, the largest glacier of 
the Alps, is 20 inches a day. For other Alpine 
glaciers we find vanous velocities down to an 
inch or two a day, or even lesa for the smaller 
ones. Of larger glaciers, the Muir in Alaska has 
a velocity of about 7 feet, near where it reaches 
tidewater; and one of the larger ice streams of 
Greenland, the Upernivik, was found to ha ve a 
velocity of 99 feet a day at one point near 
its end. 

Cause of Glacial Hotion. Many theories 
have been advanced to explain why the ice of 
glaciers, which is apparently so very brittle, 
should flow like a plastic substance. There are 
two questiona to be answered, viz., What is the 
force causing the ice to move, and what property 
of ice enables it to move as it does? There is a 
general unanimity at present in the belief that 
the weight of the ice itself is the only force 
causing the motion, but there is not so mncli 
unanimity in answering the second question. 
Three explanations still hold their ground: First, 
according to Forbes and Rendu, the ice, in spite 
of the fact that it is very brittle to any rapid 
change of shape, is truly plastic to slow changes; 
just as shoemaker , s wax will break under a 
sharp blow, but will allow a bullet by its own 
weight to sink slowly through it. This has 
been abundantly proved by the experimenta of 
Pfaff, Andrews, Main, McConnell, and Kidd. 
Experimenta on single ice crystal show that the 
crystal is plastic in planes at right angles to the 
optic axis. This is the plastic or viscous theory. 
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Second, Tyndall considered ice to be devoid of 
true plasticity, but thought that in a glacier it 
is continu&lly shattered and refrozen. He was 
led to this idea by the fact which Faraday dis- 


covered, that two pieces of ice when brought 
into contact will freeze together. He showed by 
many experimenta that ice could be crushed and 
forced through curved tubes and come out clear 
ice, the fragmenta having entirely coalesced. 
This is the fracture and regelation theory. 
Third, James Thomson discovered that the freez- 
ing point of ice is lowered .0075° C. from an in¬ 
crease of one atmosphere of pressure, and ap- 
plied this fact to the explanation of glacial 
motion. He supposed that at any point where, 
by the movement of the ice, the pressure be- 
comes a little greater than the average, the 
freezing point will be lowered and a small 
amount of ice melted; the pressure being thus 
relieved, the ice will move slightly, and the 
pressure will be transferred to other points; the 
water thus formed will be squeezed through 
creviccs in the ice to other points where the 
pressure is less, and will there freeze. A con- 
tinuation of this process will result in the gen¬ 
eral progression of the ice down its valley. 
This is the pressure and regelation theory. 

Crevasses. Although the ice of glaciers can 
suffer some distortion without breaking, if the 
rate of distortion is too great the ice will erack 
and great crevasses form. Crevasses can be di- 
vided into distinct classes: Marginal crevasses, 
which occur on the sides of glaciers and point 
upstream at an angle of about 45°; they are the 
result of increasing velocity from the sides to 
the centre of the glacier. There must also be a 
tendency to the formation of crevasses at the 
bottom of the glacier pointing upstream, but it 
is extremety probable that the weight of the 
ice is sufficient to prevent their forming exeept 
occasionally very near the end of the glacier. 
Transverse crevasses are formed when the slope 
of the bed increases. Longitudinal crevasses 
form near the end of the glacier, especially when 
the ice spreads out on a plain ; they are due to 
the pressure of the ice behind and are usually 
arranged radially. Irregular crevasses may be 
formed as the result of some irregularity in the 
bed of the glacier. There is usually a very 
large crevasse, called the bergschrund, at the 
upper margin of the reservoir; it is due to the 
more rapid motion of ice of the reservoir pulling 
it away from the ice clinging to the mountain 
slopes. In the dissipator the crevasses are in 
full view, but in the reservoir they are frequently 
covered with snow; this makes traveling above 
the snow line very dangerous, exeept for parties 
of several persons properly roped together. When 
crevasses first form they are mere cracks, which 
afterward widen out as the result of the motion 
of the ice and the melting of their sides, until 
they sometimes are 50 or even 100 feet wide. 
They may be half a mile or more in length, but 
the great depths wnich they are supposed to 
reach are exaggerated; they are rarely so much 
as 200 feet deep, and probably never as deep as 
300 feet. 

Moraines. The rocks and débris which fali 
upon the surface of the glacier and are carried 
down by it, and the material pushed along under 
the ice, are called moraines. They cannot be 
seen in the reservoir, as they are there covered 
by the snow, but they are very striking features 
of the dissipator. Lateral moraines are formed 
by the rocks falling from the mountains upon 
the sides of the glacier. When two tributary 
glaciers unite to form a trunk glacier, two of the 
lateral moraines unite to form a medial moraine, 
which from a distanoe looks like a great dark 
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1. Forno Glacier, Swltzerland. 

2. Sebree Island, Glacier Bay, Alaska, showing rock glaclated by Mulr Glacier when lt was larger. 
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FORNO GLACIER 

1. Reservoir showing the nevó llne, outcrop of the strata and cravasses. 

2. Vlew showing moraines. 
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line drawn upon the surface of the white ice 
marking out the direction of motion. The ice 
under the moraine, being protected from the air 
and sun, does not melt as rapidly as the unpro- 
tected ice, and, therefore, is left by the general 
waste of the surface as a great ridge rising 
sometimes 100 feet above the general levei of 
the ice. Reservoir moraines, so called from their 
origin, are formed by material falling upon the 
reservoir, where it is covered by the snow and 
later brought to the surface of the dissipator 
by the motion of the ice and the melting. 
Moraines which can hardly be distinguished from 
reservoir moraines may sometimes be formed 
from the material plucked from a projecting 
point in the bed of the glacier and carricd along 
in the body of the ice, to be exposed later at the 
surface by the melting. The material pushed 
along under the ice is called the ground moraine; 
it is made up of débris fallen under the glacier 
at the sides or through crevasses or the berg- 
schrund, and material plucked from the bed of 
the glacier. 

Structure of the Ice. The origin of the 
glacial ice is the snow that falis in the reservoir. 
By thawing and freezing, this soon ehanges into 
a turbid ice filled with many air bubbles. Crys- 
tallization starts from numerous centres, around 
which the molecules of ice gradually rearrange 
themselves until the whole mass is made up of 
crystals of clear ice (though still containing 
many air bubbles) with their respectivo optical 
axes turned in various directions. The crystals 
at this stage are about the size of peas and 
adjoin one another in surfaces whicli bear no 
relation to the geometric crystalline faces. By 
a procoss of recrystallization some of these crys¬ 
tals grow at the expense of their neighbors until 
flnally many of them become 4 or 5 inches in 
diaineter. During this process the ice is moving 
down the valley, so that we find the crystals 
of increasing age, and therefore increasing size, 
mixed in with smaller ones as wc go from the 
névé flelds down the glacier. The sun^s rays 
penetrating the ice for a short distance melt the 
ice along the junctions of the crystals, which 
can then readily be separated. The sun J B rays 
also cause melting in the interior of the crystals 
at various points; the cavities thus formed are 
flat disks or six-angled stars; as the water 
occupies less space than the ice from which it 
was melted, each of these cavities oontains a 
small vacuum which is more easily visihle than 
the sides of the cavity. These cavities are known 
as TyndalPs figures, and always lie with their 



flat sides at right angles to the optical axis of 
the crystal, whose direction may thus be easily 
determined. 

Stratiflcation and Banded Structure. On 
the Bides of crevassfes in the reservoir the layers 
of hardening snow, due to sucoessive seasons, can 
be readily distinguished, and the outerops of 
these strata can be followed for a short distance 
into the dissipator; but their apçearance soon 


changes, and the m&jority of observers claii 
that as the ice beeomeB Consolidated the mark 
of stratiflcation are obliterated. In the lowe 
part of the dissipator, where the ice i 
thoroughly Consolidated, it is found to be coir 
posed of bands of bluer and whiter ice, the colo 
being caused by tbe amount of the contained ai 
bubbles. These bands, as described by Forbe 
and others, follow the general shape of th 
bowl of a spoon pointing downstream. Eacl 
tributary has its own system of bands, thougl 
but one system is usually found at the end o 
the glacier. They are prominent at the sides 
near the end, and at the line of junction wher< 
two glaciers unite. Three explanations havi 
been given of their origin. Agassiz çonsideret 
them tbe modified form of stratiflcation. Forbei 
looked upon them as surfaces where the princi 
pal amount of differential motion took place 
Tyndall thought they were caused by pressur* 
and were analogous to the slaty cleavage of rock 
Forbes^ idea has been practically discarded, anc 
glacialists are divided between the explanationí 
of Agassiz and of Tyndall. 

Temperature. Theory and, so far aB thej 
go, observations indicate that tbe body of th< 
glacier is at the temperature of melting ice. 

Variations. The relative sizes of the reBer 
voir and dissipator are determined by the con- 
dition that the accumulation in the fírst inusl 
equal the waste in the second. The accumula< 
tion depends upon the size of the reservoir and 
the snowfall, and the waste on the size of the 
dissipator and the rate of melting. The melting 
is due principally to direct radiation from thf 
sun and to oondensation of water vapor from the 
air; it will readily be seen that in cold wet 
periods glaciers will advance, and in warm dry 
periods they will relfreat. Glaciers are, there¬ 
fore, indicators of climatic variations. In the 
last 30 years much attention has been given to 
the study of the variations of glaciers. It has 
been discovered that in the Alps the glaciers 
have made no permanent change within the last 
300 years, but that they have grown larger and 
smaller in size, making a complete fluctuation 
on the average once in 35 years. Records of the 
glaciers of Iceland and of Scandinavia show 
that in the seventeenth century they were much 
smaller than they are at present; early in the 
eighteenth century a general advance began 
which continued well into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was characterized by a very marked 
increase in the extent of the ice; since then 
there has been a small retreat. The same 
general order has been followed in soutbeastern 
Alaska, though the dates cannot be definitely 
determined. It is probable that the glaciers of 
other Arctic regions have experienced similar 
variations. With few exceptions, the glaciers in 
all parts of the world are now in retreat. 

Work of Glaciers. The moraines are carried 
along by the glacier and deposited on the sides 
of its valley and at the end of the ice. Some 
rocks become embedded in the ice and act like 
graving tools in making long, straight scratches 
in the bed rock, whose surface is also smoothed 
by finer material moved by the ice. A region 
which has been covered by a glacier usually 
shows smooth and rounded rock surfaces marked 
with parallel scratches; heaps of rocks, more or 
less angular, are duraped irregularly about, fre- 
quently forming small lakes. These rocks are 
often of a different kind from the underlying 
country rock, showing that they have been trans» 
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ported from a distance, and their angular or 
subangular forme show that they have not been 
transported by water. They are called erratics. 
Amoug them some will have smoothed and 
scratched surfaces. It is by studying the dis- 
tribution of scratches, smoothed surfaces, and 
erratics, that geologists have been able to show 
the existence of a former ice age when large 
parts of Europe and of North America were 
covered by great sheets of ice. 

The power of glaciers to erode valleys or lake 
basins has been greatly discussed, without a con- 
clusion commanding general assent being reached. 
Leading geologists entertain diametrically oppo- 
site opinions on this subject. Fiords show the 
eirects of ice erosion to a greater or less extent, 
although in most cases they were originally 
narrow stream valleys. The work of the ice 
has consisted in deepening the channels, particu- 
larly in the central part which often is lower 
than the outlet. The mere wear or abrasive 
action of a glacicr on its bed may be relatively 
slight; on the other hand the ice doubtless 
exerts a strong plucking force upon rocks, suffi- 
eient to t(*ar away any fissured or loosened 
material. 

Bibliography. For general description and 
theoretical diseussion of glaciers, consult: Shaler 
and Davis, Glaciers (Boston, 1881); Agassiz, 
Etude8 sur les glaciers (Neuchütel, 1840) ; 
Sehmidt, “Eine neue Glacialtheorie,” in Peter- 
mann’s Afittheilungen, vol. xliv (Gotha, 1898) ; 
Agassiz, Nouvelles études et expénences sur les 
glaciers actuels (Paris, 1847); id., Untersuch- 
ungen über die Gletscher (Solothurn, 1841) ; 
Heim, Handbueh der Gletscherkundc (Stuttgart, 
1885) ; Rendu, Theory of the Glaciers of the 
Savoy , trans. by Wills (London, 1874) ; Forbes, 
Occa8Íonal Papers on the Theory of Glaciers 
(ib., 1859); Agassiz, Geological Sketches (Bos¬ 
ton, 1890) ; Gilbert, Glaciers and Glaciation 
(Washington, 1910) ; Hobbs, Gharacteristics of 
Existing Glaciers (New York, 1911). Dcscrip- 
tions of individual localities may be found in 
Reid, Studies of the Muir Glacier , Alaska 
(Washington, 1892); id., “Glacier Bay and its 
Glaciers,” in United States Geological Survey 
Report (ib., 1895) ; Russcll, Glaciers of North 
America (Boston, 1897) ; Tyndall, The Glaciers 
of the Alps (London, 1860) ; Martin, Glaciers 
and Glaciation in College Fiord , Alaska (Berlin, 
1913). Soe Geology. 

GLACIE» BAY. A glacial fiord extending 
60 miles northward from Icy Strait, Alaska. 
Giacier Bay penetrates the St. Elias Range, which 
discharges nine great glaciers into the fiord, 
five having a sea front of 1 mile or more (Map: 
Alaska, M 6). The largest glacier, named for 
Professor Muir, is enormous in its proportions. 
It is over 200 feet high, 3 miles broad at the sea, 
and is equal in area to the State of Rhode 
Island. Innumerable icebergs discharge an- 
nually, and the bay is so ice-encumbered, for 
years at a time, as to be dangerous for navi- 
gation. 

GLACIE» BEA». The small gray bear 
(ürsus emmonsi) of the St. Elias Alps, Alaska. 
See B ear. 

GLACXPENS, William J. (1874- ). 

An American portrait, landscape, and figure 
painter, born in Philadelphia. He studied in his 
native city and in Paris, where he was strongly 
influenced by the great modern Frenchmen. His 
art developed through contact with the best of 
his contemporaries and yet remained personal 


and original. In the field of illustration, which 
oceupied his attention for some time after his 
return to America, his remarkable sense of 
character, expressed in drawing of masterly 
quality, soon placed him at the head of the pro- 
fession. His painting was even more important 
and brought him membership in the Society of 
American Artists (1905), and an associate mem¬ 
bership in the National Academy (1906) and 
in the Association of American Painters and 
Soulptors (1911). Among his awards were a 
gold medal at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo (1900) and another at the St. Louis 
Exposition (1904). Portraits, landscapes, and 
figure compositions were all handled succcss- 
fully by Mr. Glackens. From the observation 
of the daily life of the American city, his in- 
terest turned to more specifically aesthctic prob¬ 
lema. Among his best-known paintings are 
“May Day Party,” the best picture of its kind 
thus far painted by an American artist, and 
“Girls Bathing” (1911). 

GLADBACH, gliima, or BERGISCH- 
GLADBACH, bôr^g&sh-. A town of the Rhine 
Provincc, Prússia, 8 miles northeast of Cologne 
(Map: Germany, B 3). It has four large paper 
mills, employing 1200 hands; produces cigars, 
coco-fibre mats, lumber, dyewood, iron ore, ma- 
chinery and other iron products, powder, and 
fire brick. Pop., 1900, 11,435; 1910, 15,207. 

GLADBACH, or MÜNCHEN- (mvm'Ken) 
GLADBACH. A manufacturing, town of the 
Prussian Rhine Province, 16 miles west of 
Diisseldorf (Map: Germany, B 3). Among its 
many churches is the Münsterkirche, a fine old 
structure with a Gothic choir dating from the 
twelfth century, and an eighth-century erypt. 
There are three monasteries, a synagogue, and 
a teachers* seminary. Gladbach is the centre 
of the cotton industry in the Rhine Province. 
There are establishments for the manufacture 
of silk and woolen goods, dye and print goods, 
and thread; also soap, slioes, chocolate, con- 
fectionery, wagons, brushes, paper, leather, fur- 
niture, machinery, hosiery, books, rope, bricks, 
and meai. The number of persons employed in 
the factories is over 16,000. Gladbach had its 
origfin in the Benedictine abbey founded origi¬ 
nally in the eighth century, and abolished at the 
beginning of the nineteenth. Pop., 1900, 58,023; 
1910, 66,414, mostly Roman Catholics. 

GLAIFDEN, Washington (1836- ). An 

American Congregational clergyman and writer, 
born in Pottsgrove, Pa. He prepared for college 
at the Owego (N. Y.) Academy, and graduated 
at Williams College in 1859. He was pastor of 
Congregational churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Morri sania, N. Y., North Adams, Mass., and 
^Springfield, Mass., from 1860 until 1882, when 
he removed to Columbus, Ohio, to become pastor 
of the First Congregational Church there. As 
an editor, he was connected with the Independent 
from 1871 to 1875, and with the Sunday After- 
noon (Springfield, Mass.) from 1878 to 1880. 
He rcceived the degree of D.D. from Roanoke 
College, Virgin ia, and that of LL.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, a Catholic institution. His 
sermons and books show vigorous, direct, and 
practical thought, and a gift of graceful ex- 
pression. He put into praòtice his frequently 
expressed convictionB regarding the duties of 
citizenship by serving in the city council of 
Columbus from 1900 to 1902. On Jan. 1, 1914, 
he retired frçm active work and became pastor 
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emeritus. His books, sensible and scholarly dis- 
cussions of social and civil reforma, and of the 
application of Christianity to everyday life, in- 
clude: Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living 
(1868); Workingmen and their Employers 
(1876); Being a Christian (1876); The Chris- 
tian Way (1877); The Lord*s Prayer (1880); 
The Chri8tian League of Connecticut (1883); 
Things New and Old (1884); The Young Men 
and the Churches (1885); Applied Christianity 
(1887); Parish Problema ( 1888); Buming Ques- 
tion8 (1889); Who Wrote the Biblef (1891); 
Santa Claus on a Lark (1892) ; Tools and the 
Man (1893) ; The Cosmopolis City Club (1893) ; 
The Church and the Kingdom (1894); Ruling 
Ideas of the Present Age (1895); Seven Puzzling 
Bible Books (1897); Social Facts and Forces 
(1897); The Christian Pastor and the Working 
Church (1898); How Much ia Left of the Old 
Doctrinea (1899); Social Sdlvation (1902); 
Witnesses of the Light (1903), the W. B. Noble 
lectures at Harvard; Where Does the Sky Begin t 
(1904) ; The Neto Idolatry (1905) ; Christianity 
and Socialism (1906) ; The Church and Modem 
Life (1908) ; The Labor Question (1911) ; Pres¬ 
ent Day Theology (1913); Live and Learn 
(1914). Consult his Recollections (Boston, 
1909). 

GLADHEIM, glhd^héym (Icei., bright abode). 
In Norse mythoíogy, the dwelling place of Odin, 
the largest and noblest of edifices. In this home 
is Valhalla (the hall of heroes), radiant with 
gold, to which are conducted all who fali in 
battle. The ceiling ia formed of apeara, the roof 
of shields, and the benches are atrewn with 
coats of mail. According to the Elder Edda it 
haa 540 gatea, through each of which 800 men 
can go abreast. 

GLADIATOR, glãd^-a^or (Lat., awordaman). 
One who in antiquity fought in the arena, at the 
ampbitheatre in Rome, and in otlier cities, for 
the amusement of the public. The gladiators 
were generally captives, or condemned criminais, 
or, more often, slaves bought and trained for 
the purpose by mastera (called lanistce) who 
made this their business. The cuatom was bor- 
rowed by the Romana from the Etruscans. It 
had its origin in the practice of huinan sacri- 
fices, or that of taking at funerala the livea of 
captives or prisoners of war, in honor of heroes 
who had died in battle. 

After a time all great funerais of distin- 
guished men were solemnized by human sacri- 
fices, which took the form of combata, in which, 
to increase the interest of the spectators, the 
prisoners were required to kill one another; 
and as prisoners, and afterward other slaves, 
were kept for this purpose, they were trained to 
fight with skill and courage, to make the spec- 
tacle more impressive. In time these shows, 
instead of being a funeral rite, became a com- 
mon amusement. The first gladiatorial combat 
we read of in Roman history was a contest of 
three pairs of gladiators, given by Marcus and 
Decimus Brutus, on the death of their father, 
in 264 B.c. In 217 B.c. the first Scipio Africanus 
diverted his army at New Carthage with a 
gladiatorial exhibition. In 207 b.c. a show of 
22 pairs was given in the Forum. The exhibi¬ 
tion of gladiators rapidly became popular. 
Magistrates, public oflicers, and candidates gave 
shows to the people, which consisted chiefly of 
these encounters. The emperors exceeded all 
others in the extent and magnificence of these 
spectacles. Julius César gave a show of 320 
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pairs; Titua gave a show of gladiators, wild 
beasts, and sea fights for 100 days; Trajan gave 
a show of 123 day a, in which 2000 men fought 
with one another or with wild beasts for the 
amusement of the Romans assembled in the Coli- 
seum. A vast number of slaves from all parts 
of the world were kept in Rome, and trained for 
these exhibitions. Efforts were made to limit the 
number of gladiators, and diminish the frequency 
of these shows. The Emperor Augustus forbade 
more than two shows in a year; he ordered also 
that no gladiatorial show should be given by a 
man with a property of less than half a million 
seaterces. But it was difficult to restrain what 
had become a passion, and men even had such 
contests for the amusement of their guests at 
ordinary feasts. More than once, especially under 
S par ta cus, Clodius, and Milo, the gladiators 
menaced the peace of Rome. 

These shows were announced by show bilis and 
pictures. The gladiators were trained and swoVn 
to fight to the death. If they showed cowardice, 
they were killed with tortures. They fought at 
first with wooden Bwords, and then with steel. 
When one of the combatants was disarmed, or 
upon the ground, the vietor looked to the Em¬ 
peror, if present, or to the people, for further 
direction8; if they completely eoncealed their 
thumbs, the defeated gladiator was spared; if 
they tumed their thumbs downward, towards 
the defeated man, he was killed. (On this much- 
discussed subject, consult an important article 
by Po8t, “Pollice Verso,” in American Journal 
of Philology , xiii, New York, 1892.) A vic- 
torious gladiator was rewarded not only with a 
branch of palm, but in more substantial ways; 
sometimes, too, he received his freedom. Though 
the gladiators at first were slaves, freemen after¬ 
ward entered the profession. Senators and 
knights fought in the shows of Nero, and women 
in those of Domitian. The Emperor Constantine 
prohibited the contests of gladiators, 325 A.D.; 
but they could not at once be abolished. In the 
reign of Honorius a monk, Telemaehus, went into 
the arena to stop the fight, but the people stoned 
him. Gladiatorial contests were finally abolished 
by Theodoric (500 a.d.). 

The kinds of gladiators most frequently men- 
tioned are the following: the retiarius , or net 
man (Lat. rete, net), who wore only a short 
tunie, and had as his weapon a net, attached to 
which was a rope, and a trident. He flung his 
net and, if successful in getting it over the head 
of his foe, easily dispatched him with his 
trident; if he failed in his cast, he drew in, if 
possible, the net with the rope, and fled. His 
adversary pursuçd, and so was called secutor 
(Lat., follower). (For these two kinds of gladi¬ 
ators, consult Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii , 
near the end.) The Samnites fought w T ith 
Samnite weapons—an oblong shield, short sword, 
plumed helmet. The Thraces had a small shield 
and a sword or dagger curved somewhat like 
a scythe; they fought against the mirmillones , 
gladiators with Gallic armor, who had a repre- 
sentation of a fish as a sort of crest on their 
helmets. The essedarii fought on chariots (Lat. 
essedum , a British war chariot). The gladiators 
who fought with wild beasts were known as 
bestiarii (from Lat. bestia f a beast, as marked 
by size or ferocity or both). The contest be- 
tween men and beasts in the amphitheatre was 
called venatio, a hunt. 

For an elaborate account of the gladiatorial 
oombats, gladiators, etc., consult Friedl&nder» 
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Dantellungen aua der Sittengeachichte Roma 
(8th ©d., Leipzig, 1910), vol. ü, translated as vol. 
ii of Romafi Life and Mannera under the Early 
Empire , 4 vols. (New York, 1909). 

GLADIA TOR, The. A tragedy by Robert 
Montgomery Bird (1841), in whieh Edwin For- 
rest frequently took the part of Spartacus. 

GLADIATORS’ WAR. See Spaetacus. 

GLADFOLTJS (Lat., diminutivo of gladiua , 
sword; so called from the forni of the leaves). 
A genus of plants of the family Iridaceee, with a 
tubular perianth, the limb of which is divided 
into six unequal threadlike segmenta; the stig- 
mas are undivided; and the seeds arc winged. 
The roots are bulbous; the leaves linear or 
sword-shaped. The Cape of Good Hope pro- 
duces the greater number of the known speciea, 
as ala© geveral allied forras onee included in thia 
genus. Most of the species have flowers of great 
beauty. Some of the iraproved varieties have 
spíkes 2 to 3 feet long and are among the finest 
ornamente of fiower borders and greenhouses. 
They are propagated either by seed or by offset 
eorme; and in the former way many new varie- 
tiea have been produced. In the garden culture 
of gladiolus the corme are planted out in early 
spring, preferably in sandy loam soil. The 
flowers open in July and August, and the bloom- 
ing aeason can be prolonged by successive plant- 
ings in spring and early suinmer. In the fali 
the corms are dug and kept in a cold cellar over 
winter. Formerly Southern Europe supplied the 
world with gladiolus, but the United States now 
supplies the great bulk of the crop. The gladio¬ 
lus now has several societies devotcd to ita 
welfare. See Plate of Irts Family. 

GLAD'STONE. A city in Delta Co., Midi., 

9 miles north of Esoanaba, on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie Railway, on the 
Escanaba River, and on Little Bay de Nocquet, 
an inlet of Green Bay (Map: Michigan, C 3). 
It has a shipping trade in coai and flour and hae 
a cooperage, machine shops, manufactories of 
veneers, guns, and sporting goods, and lumber 
mills. Under a revised charter of 1904, the 
government is vested in an annually elected 
mayor and a unicameral council. The city ôwns 
and operates ite water works and electric-light 
plant. Pop., 1900, 3380; 1910, 4211. 

GLADSTONE, glãd^tün, Herbebt John 
Gladstone, first Viscount (1854- ). An 

English politician, youngest son of Williara 
Ewart Gladstone. He was born in London; was 
educated at Eton and at Univorsity College, Ox¬ 
ford; was lecturer on modern history at Keble 
College from 1877 to 1880; and was private sec- 
retary to his father in I88O78I. Ile was a 
member of Parliament for Leeds from 1880 
to 1885, and for Leeds, West, until 1909. 
From 1881 to 1885 lie was Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, and he served also as Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office (1880), Under Home 
Secretary (1892-94), and First Commissioner 
of Works (1894-95). He was chief Liberal 
whip from 1899 to December, 1905, and in 1905- 

10 was Home Secretary in the Campbell-Banner- 
man ministry. In 1909 he was named the first 
Governor-General and High Commissioner of 
South África. He was made Viscount in 1910, 
also G. C. M. G., and in 1914 G. C. B. In Feb- 
ruary, 1914, he resigned the governor-general- 
ship of South África (after a good deal of 
trouble over labor and racial dlíficulties). 

GLADSTONE, John Hall (1827-1902). A 
British physicist and chemist, born at Hackney, 


London. He studied at University College, Lon¬ 
don, and graduated as Ph.D. from the University 
of Giessen. He lectured at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in 1850-52; served on the lighthouse commission 
in 1858-61 and the War Office eommittee in 
1864-08; and was professor of cbemistry at the 
Royal Institution in 1874-77. He was one of 
the first investigators in the field of physical 
chemistry, notably in the relation of óptica and 
spectroscopy to chemistry. With his assistant, 
Alfred Tribe, he is responsible for the copper- 
zinc couple. Actively interested in educational 
reform, he especially advocated changes in spell- 
ing. In 1853 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, which awarded him the Davy 
modal in 1897, and was first president of the 
Physical Society in 1874 and president of the 
Chemical Society in 1877-79. Besides a great 
number of scientific papers he wrote books and 
pamphlets on Cbristian evidenco and apologetics, 
and also Michael Faraday (1872); 8pelling Re - 
form (1878; 2d ed., 1879); Objeot Teaching 
(1882). 

GLADSTONE, William Ewaht (1809-98). 
A British statesnmn. He was born Dec. 29, 
1809, of Scottish parentage, in the city of Liver- 
pool, where his father was a wealthy merchant, 
a member of Parliament, and a baronet. In 1821 
he was sent to Eton, and in 1828 he entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Both at Eton 
and Oxford, Gladstone was distinguiBhed for ap- 
plication to his studies, for his religious tenden- 
cies, his love of outdoor life, and his fondness 
for oratory and debate. He was successively 
secretary and president of the Oxford Debating 
Union, and in that society he delivered a power- 
ful oration against the Reform Bill, which had 
been introduced into the House of Commons in 
1831. In that year he took a double firBt in 
elassics and mathematics. 

Gladstone left Oxford in the spring of 1832, 
and after spending six rnonths in Italy, entered 
Parliament as a member for Newark. The 
House of which he was a member was the first 
to be seated under the Reform Bill, which he 
had attacked while in college. He naturally at- 
tached himself to the Tory opposition under Sir 
Robert Peei, and waited for that party to come 
into power to win advancoment. He delivered 
his maiden speech on June 3, 1833, in vindication 
of his father from charges brought against him 
concerning his conduct towards the slaves on his 
plantation in Demerara. In the last week of 
1834 Peei came into power, and in January, 
1835, he appointed Gladstone a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, and in the following month Under- 
secretary for the Colonies. The Parliament 
elected in February, however, had a Liberal ma- 
jority ; on April 8 the Tory government went 
out and Gladstone again became a private mem¬ 
ber, which he remained until 1841, when, on Sir 
Robert Peel’s coming back into power, he was 
appointed Vice President of the Board of Trade 
and Master of the Mint. In May, 1843, he be¬ 
came President of the Board of Trade, and so 
gained his first seat in a cabinet. Both as Vice 
President and as President he took a leading 
share in the work of reforming the tarin, 
and thus got his first lesson in finance. Already 
he gave unmistakable signs of genius in this 
direction, both in the work of arranging 
schedules and in the defense oi his pxopos&ls 
on the floor of> the House in expositíon and 
debate. For a moment he endangered his career 
by resigning his office through u&oert&inty as to 
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the support he should give an important govern- 
ment measure concerning an incrcaBed grant to 
Maynooth College, the Irish training school for 
Catholic priests. To Gladstone this seemed op- 
posed to the principies he had supported in a 
book on the relations of the church and state, 
published by him in 1830, in which he had stood 
for a single church establishment under the 
control of the state, of which it should be the 
conscience. Rather than run the risk of com- 
prornising himself before his own conscience he 
resigned his Office (Jan. 28, 1845) and became 
once more a private member of the House. 

In Beccmber, 1845, he was appointed by Peei 
to the oílice of Colonial Secretary. To accept 
this he had to vacato his seat. Tliis was the 
one break in a parliamentary career extending 
over more than half a century. Gladstone now 
gave Peei his assistance m formulating his frec- 
trade measuron wlnch led to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1840. In 1847 Gladstone re- 
sumed his seat in the House as Tory member for 
Oxford. Jn 1850 Peei died, and the first period 
in Gladstone’s career, the period of apprentice- 
ship to this great master, was terminated. 

The new period extending from 1850 to 1868 
may be called Gladstone’s period of independent 
political reform. In 1852 he first carne into con- 
flict with his great rival, Disraeli, whose budget 
in that year he complctely annihilated, thus 
bringing about the fali of the Derby ministry 
(December 17). In 1853 he presented his own 
first budget as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Aberdeen’s coalition cabinet, and scored the 
first great personal triumph of his career. This 
budget was a masterpieee of equable and efficient 
taxation. It increased the revenues of the state 
and placed the biirdcn of the impositions where 
they could best be supported. His plans, how- 
ever, especially in the inatter of the income tax, 
which he was proposing by gradual steps to 
abolish complctely, were somewhat interfered 
with by the intervention of the Crimean War, 
which demanded a new budget with increased 
taxation. 3n this budget Gladstone insisted that 
all the funds needed for the prosecution of the 
war should be raised by taxation, and not by the 
negotiation of loans. The conduct of the war, 
however, liurt the prestige of the Aberdeen gov- 
ernment, and on Jan. 29, 1855, the ministry 
resigned. But Gladstone was the “inevitable” 
Chancellor for any administration, and he ac- 
cepted tlie same office in Lord Palmerston’s 
cabinet, resigning it, however, at the end of 
three weeks. He remained out of office for three 
years, during which time he published his 
Studies on Homer (1858) and undertook a 
mission to the Ionian Islands, where a strong 
agitation was being carried on for the cessation 
of British rule and annexation to Greece. In 
1859 he returned to the Exchequer in the cabi¬ 
net of Lord Palmerston, and in 1860 and 1861 he 
issued budgets that were raarvels of financial 
statesmanship. He had now allied himself com- 
pletely with Bright and Cobden,. the latter of 
whom he had heartily supported in his attempt 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with France. 
This was accomplished in January, 1860. By 
his masterly tactics Gladstone won a complete 
victory over the House of Lords in 1861 after 
it had defeated his measure for the abolition of 
the tax on paper in the previous year. This 
was a great victory for popular education and 
the free press, and from that time dates the era 
of cheap newspapers for the people in England. 


In July, 1865, Gladstone was defeated for 
Parliament at Oxford, but returned from South 
Lancaslnre. Lord Hussell (q.v.) became hesud 
of the ministry and made Gladstone Chanoellor 
of the Exchequer and leader in the House of 
Commons. in 1866 Lord Hussell brought for- 
ward his first bill for the extension of suffrage 
and the redistribution of seats in the House of 
Commons. The support of this measure marks 
the beginnmg of Gladstone^ adhesion to the 
Liberal party, towards which lie had long been 
tending. His acccptance of office under Paliner- 
ston while still professing Tory principies was 
the first step in this direction. His defeat by 
iiis Oxford constituents because of his Liberal 
affiliations and tendencies strengthened his 
resolution to make his abandonment of Toryism 
definite. As for the bill itself, Disraeli and 
otliers United to defeat it, and the Liberal gov- 
ernmcnt was forced to resigti (June 19). Lord 
Derby and Disraeli on their accession to power 
hitrodueed another reform bill even more radical 
than that of Gladstone, who gave the new 
measure his hearty support, helping to carry it 
through in 1867. 

in December, 1867, Gladstone succeeded Lord 
Hussell as leader of the Liberal party. In this 
eapacity he vigorously assailed the Conservative 
ministry, which after Feb. 26, 1868, was headed 
by Disraeli. In Novernber the ministry ap- 
pealed to the country on the question of the 
disestablisbment of the Irish church, which had 
been made by Gladstone a party issue, and in 
the new Parliament the Liberais gained an over- 
whelming majority. On Dec. 4, 1808, Glad¬ 
stone became Prime Minister and started in at 
once on a campaign of reform in Irish affairs. 
The disestablishment of the Irish church was 
eííeeted in July, 1869, after a bitter struggle in 
the House of Lords. The next thing he essayed 
was to reform the Irish land system. This bill, 
though moderate in character, was nevertheless 
a step forward in the direction of giving the 
tenants more rights and keeping them from 
being crushed at pleasure by their landlords. 
This bill was carried in 1870. He also sought 
to establish an Irish National University that 
would satisfy the just demands of the Catholics 
of lreland. This measure was defeated and he 
resigned (March, 1873). Disraeli refused to 
forrn a ministry, so Gladstone was forced to re¬ 
sume office for a time, though his strength was 
insuflicient to carry any important reform meas¬ 
ure. In January, 1874, he called for a dissolu- 
tion in order to increase, if he could, the strength 
of his party in the House by a general election. 
The election brought defeat instead, and Disraeli 
returned to power. Gladstone, wearied with the 
weiglit of affairs, resigned (1875) his leader- 
ship and retired from official life. 

The news of the Bulgarian horrors (1876) 
brought Gladstone once more into public life. 
By his speeches and pamphlets he aroused public 
feeling to the highest pitch of excitement, and 
throughout the Russo-Turkish War he denounced 
the pro-Ottoman policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
acting once more as the leader of his party. 
On the issue of the Husso-Turkish War the 
Liberais carried the country in 1880, and Glad¬ 
stone, elected from Midlothiau, on April 23 be¬ 
came Prime Minister. Gladstone now resumed 
his position at the*head of tbe Liberal party. 
He started in at once to continue the work of 
his first ministry. He introduced a second Irish 
Land Bill, which was thrown out of the Houm 
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of Lords. Ireland began to grow impatient and 
the Nationalist leaders in Parliament restive. 
The Home Rule movement took a new lease of 
life under Parnell, Dillon, and others, but as yet 
Gladstone had nothing in common with thcir 
cause. His ministry lost prestige in the con- 
duct of affairs both in Ireland and abroad. 
The assassination (1882) in Phcenix Park, Dub¬ 
lin, of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, and his undersecretary, 
Burke, followed by repressivo legislation on the 
part of the government, alienated the Irisli mem- 
bers in Parliament. The defeat of Majuba Hill 
(1881), and the generous terms of peace con- 
ceded the Boers, aroused public dissatisfaction. 
The failure to relieve Khartum, and the tragio 
death of General Gordon (1885), were fatal 
blows to the ministry. On June 8, 1885, Glad¬ 
stone resigned and was sueeeeded by Loid 
Salisbury. The elections of November showed a 
slight preponderance of Conservatives and Pur- 
nellites over Liberais. To gain the support of 
the latter, Gladstone announced his adhesion 
to Home Rule; the Conservative government 
was overthrown, and on Keb. 1, 1886, Gladstone 
sueeeeded to the premiership for the third time. 
In April a Home Rule bill was brought into Par¬ 
liament. (See Home Rule.) The measure met 
with opposition from all sides. The lrisli mem- 
bers objected to the clause wliieh deprived Ire¬ 
land of representativos to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. A serious defection occurred in the 
Liberal ranks, Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen 
refusing to support the government, and being 
supported in their aetion by John Bright and 
Joseph Chamberlain. On June 7 the bill failed 
to pass a second reading, 93 Liberal votos being 
cast against it. Parliament was dissolved on 
June 26, but the elections resulted in the de- 
cisive defeat of the Liberal party, and on July 
20 the ministry resigned. The elections of 1892 
showed a majority of 40 for Home Rule, and on 
August 15 began Gladstone’s fourth and last 
ministry. In 1893 a new and amended bill was 
brought before the House, and Gladstone, making 
the last great official fight of his life, trium- 
phantly carried it. The House of Lords, how- 
ever, threw out the measure (September 8), and 
the last stage of Gladstone’s life work ended in 
apparent failure. Weary of the tumults of 
parliamentary life, he laid down his office on 
March 3, 1894, being sueeeeded by his colleague 
Lord Rosebery. 

The last participation of Gladstone in public 
affairs was in connection with the Armenian 
massacres in 1896. He addressed meetings 
throughout the country and aroused public feel- 
ing, as he had done in 1876 over the Bulgarian 
atrocities. In 1898, on the 19th of May, he died 
in the eighty-ninth year of his life. He lies 
buried in the statesmen’s corner of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Gladstone was the greatest of the long line of 
Victorian political leaders and prime ministers. 
His only rival was Disraeli; but he had moral 
qualities which Disraeli lacked, and these more 
than made up for the superior brilliancy of the 
other, who looked with some contempt on Glad- 
stone’s principies and seriousness. Gladstone has 
been caíled an opportunist, and it is true that he 
more than once changed his position and went 
over to those against whom*he had fought pre- 
viously; but for any one who has studied Glad- 
stone’s career carefully these ehanges were not 
without a law of their own in Gladstone^ intel- 


lectual development. Each change bore a rela- 
tion to a previous change, and viewing his career 
in the large we perceive a steady, gradual, and 
eonsistent progress. This is more than can be 
said of Disraeli, who, reversing his position quite 
as completely as Gladstone, did it to serve his 
own private ambitions. Gladstone cared too 
little for power, refused office too often, and in- 
eurred the anger of his eonstituents too readily 
by disregarding their wishes in matters of for- 
eign and domestic policy, for it to be thought 
that he would ever have sacrificed his convictions 
to insure his own success. It was against his in- 
clinations that he had entered public life in the 
first place. If once in the battle he stayed there, 
it w r as from a senso of duty characteristic of his 
moral seriousness. He always preferred his 
leisuro, and more than once he withdrew from 
public affairs only to roenter the arena at the 
first recai 1. 

Little has been said of Gladstone^ literary 
labors, which were enormous. He was a scholar 
of the old type, caring only for literature and 
nothing for natural Science. Many of his ideas 
were antiquated, for in literature he always re- 
mained the Tory, whatever he became in polí¬ 
tica ; that is to say, he believed in the principie 
of authority. To him the Bible was always the 
word of God and the law of Moses the law of 
Moses, while Homer was a real man describing 
real historie events. Still it is well to remember 
that Gladstone stood for an attitude towards the 
classics and the Scriptures which is associated 
with the high influenee these works of antiquity 
have had for the race’s civilization. There is 
something to be said for Gladstone's conserva- 
ti8m, perhaps even as against his radicalism in 
polities. 

As to what Gladstone accomplished with his 
reforms in polities, it is too early to pass a 
complete judgment. It is as a reformer in 
finance and as a defender of the liberties of all 
classes of the English people that he stands 
forth most strikingly in history. Free trade, 
equal taxation, popular education, inanhood suf- 
frage—these are the great causes with whose 
beneficiai results he is identified to his greatest 
glory. It is in his foreign policy that he was 
weakest. Domestic questions interested him al- 
most to the exclusion of foreign matters, ex- 
cepting when a race or a nation was suffering 
from oppression or tyranny. The wrongdoings 
of the Turks in particular called forth his denun- 
ciation, and he was always preaching, as it were, 
a holy war against the Moslem. He contributed 
to the independence and union of Italy by his 
letter about the political crimes of the rulers of 
the Two Sicilies. Mention has been made of his 
efforts on behalf of Bulgaria and the Armenians. 
On the other hand, because he cared nothing for 
foreign policies as such or for England*s na- 
tional prestige, he incurred the opprobrium of 
the people through what appeared to be his 
neglect of Gordon at Khartum, his submission 
to the Boers in South África, his willingness to 
submit to arbitration with the United States, 
and other matters in all of which he was content 
if he could avoid war and maintain an honorable 
peace. Personally Gladstone was a man full 
of charm and grace in his early years and full 
of dignity and grandeur in his old age. Justin 
McCarthy spoke well when he said that the 
House of Commons was no longer the same place 
without him. 

Gladstone contributed articles on literary and 
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political topics to the Quarterly Keview and 
other magazines. Most of these were published 
under the title, Glcanings from Past Years (8 
vols., 1879-90). 

In 1839 Gladstone married Catherine, the 
elder daughter of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
of Hawarden Castle. She died on June 14, 
1900. Four sons and four daughters wero 
born, of whom the eldest, William Hcnry Glad- 
stone, died in 1891, after sitting in Parliament 
from 1865 to 1885; Stephen Edward Gladstone 
is rector of Hawarden; the youngest son, ller- 
bert John (q.v.), beeamc member of Parliament 
in 1880. The youngest daughter, Helen, was for 
a few years vice principal of Newnham College, 
('ambridge. 

Bibliography. Morley, Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone (3 vols,, London, 1903; new 
ed., 1911), is a masterly work. Consult also: 
Archer, William Eirart Gladstone and hts ('on- 
temporaries (ib., 1883) ; Russell, Biography of 
W. E. Gladstone (ib., 1891) ; Leech, W. E . Glad¬ 
stone: Life in Speechcs and l*ubhc Lctters (ib., 
1893) ; Robbins, Early Public Life of Mr . Glad¬ 
stone (ib., 1894) ; McCarthy, The Rtory of Glad¬ 
stone 9 ,8 Life (ib., 1897); Bryee, Gladstone: The 
Charcu}teristie8 as Man and SUatesman (New 
York, 1898) ; WilliamHon, W. E. Gladstone , 
Statesman and Ncholar (London, 1898) ; Paul, 
The Life of W. E. Glailstone (ib., 1901) ; Smith, 
My Memory of Gladstone (New York, 1905) ; 
Slicer, From Poet to Premter (ib., 1909) ; Evers- 
ley, Gladstone and Jrcland (London, 1912). 

GLAGOLITSA, girigA-lItfsà. One of the old 
Slavic alphabets, whieh contains charactors ar- 
ranged in the same oíder as in the Kirillitsa 
or Cyrillic (q.v.) alphabet. The shapo as well 
as the numerical value of its letters is difTerent 
from that of the Kirillitsa. The name is not 
derived from the fourth letter of the alphabet, 
glagol , but it is so called since it is a collection 
of signifieant, telling signs (from OChurch Slav. 
glagolati, to speak). Kirillitsa is chronologi- 
cally an earlier name, but there are good reasons 
to believe that it was the original ipiine of what 
is now known as Glagolitsa. Jagií upholds the 
very plausible theory that Cyril invented Glago¬ 
litsa. Taylor {Archiv fur slairische Philologie , 
vol. v, Leipzig, 1881) and JagiS derive it from 
the eursive Greek (not uneials) of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Only the following can be 
set down as positive facts: Glagolitsa began 
to spread not later than Kirillitsa, among 
both the Southern and the western Slavs. 
Then it went out of use completely in the south; 
in the West it was also superseded by the Ro- 
man alphabet in Bohemia; while in Croatia and 
Dalmatia it long maintained its existence with 
difficulty, and Pope Leo XTTI shortly before 
his death sanctioned the publication of ecclesi as- 
tical books in Glagolitsa characters. The Bul- 
garian duetus of the Glagolitsa is round, while 
the Croatian is more angular. The earliest 
Glagolitic manuscript extant belongs to the 
eleventh centurv. It is in the collection of 
Count Clotz, puldished at Vionna by Copitar in 
1836 and known as Glagolitsa Glozianus. On 
account of the difficulty of reading, the Glago¬ 
litic monuments are usually printed transliter- 
ated in the Cyrillic alphabet. Consult: Taylor, 
The Alphabet, vol. ii (1899); the various papers 
by Jagiõ enumerated in his Festschrift (Berlin, 
1908) ; Leskien, “Zur glagolitischen Schrift,” in 
Archiv für slavische Philologie (ib., 1905), and 
his Grammatik der altbulgarischen Rprache 
Vol. X.—2 


(Heidelberg, 1909) ; Murko, Geschichte der 
àlteren südslavischen Litteraturen (Leipzig, 
1908 ) ; Geitler, Die albanesischen und slavischen 
Schriften (Vienna, 1883, with facsimiles). 

GLAIS-BIZOIN, glâ'l*'zwaN', Alexandre 
(1800-77). A Erench legislator, born at Quin- 
tin (Côtes-du-Nord). After participating in the 
opposition to the government of the Restoration, 
he was elected deputy from Loudéao in 1831, 
served in that capacity for 17 years, and in 1848 
becaine a member of the Moderate Republican 
party in the Constituent Assembly. He was in 
the Corps Législatif from 1863 to 1870, and 
then was appointed a member of the provisional 
government. In May, 1871, he was arrested and 
imprisoned for a short time during the reign 
of the Commune. His Dictature de cinq mois 
(1872) discusses the national defense during 
the Franco-German War. 

GLAISHER, glfPsher, James (1809-1903). 
An English meteorologist and aêronaut, born 
in London. In 1850 he established the Meteoro¬ 
lógica 1 Society, serving for many years as its 
secretary, and in 1866 was one of the founders 
of the Aeronnutical Society of Great Brrtain. 
IIe is remembered especially for the balloon as- 
censions which he made between 1862 and 1866 
in the interest of science. During his seventh 
ascension, Sept. 5, 1862, he and his pilot Cox- 
well attained an unprecedented height for a 
balloon carrying passengers. Tbe best recent 
recomputations put the height he then attained 
at 8500-8700 meters, or 27,887-28,543 feet —an 
altitude that has been only slightly exceeded by 
modern aeronauts (9155 meters, or 30,025 feet, 
by Berson on J)ec. 4, 1894) provided with arti¬ 
ficial supplies of oxygen for overcoming the 
rarity of the atmosphère at these great heights 
He held many important positions and published 
jiumerous books and papers on various topics 
conneeted with the mathematieal Sciences. His 
best-known work is Traveis in the Air (1800). 
For a criticai discussion of his famous high as¬ 
cension of September, 1862, consult Wtsscn- 
schaftliche Luftfahrten by Assmann and Ber¬ 
son (3 vols., Brunswick, 1899-1900). 

GLAISHER, James Whitbread Lee (1848- 
). An English mathematician, born in 
Lewishnm, Kent, a son of the* preceding. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which lie becaine a fellow in 1871, was tutor in 
1883-93, and lecturer in 1871-1901. He beeame 
editor of the Messenger of Mathematics in 1871 
and of the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Ap¬ 
plied Mathematics in 1878, was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of several English mathematieal and astro- 
nomical societies, and wrote, in their Proceed- 
ings and elsewhere, many papers on pure mathe¬ 
matics, especially on the theorv of numbers. 

GLAIZE, glãz, Auguste * (1807-93). A 
French historical and genre painter and lithog- 
rapher, born at Montpellier. He studied paint- 
ing and lithography in Paris as the pupil of 
Eugène and Achille Devéria. After a few early 
works, such as “Dante Writing his ‘Divine 
001^^’ ” (1847), he turned his attention to the 
representation of abstract ideas in philosophy 
and ethics. His most important canvases in thís 
manner are “The Drama of Human Folly” 
(1872; Arras Museum); “The Pillory” (Mar- 
seilles Museum ) ; “What One Sces at Twenty” 
(Montpellier Museum). His work displays pow- 
erful color effects and abundant invention. He 
further executed several frescoes in the churches 
of Saint-Sulpice, Saint-Eustache, and others. 
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His son, Pierbe Paul Jean (1842- ), was 

born in Paris and was a pupil of his fatlier 
and of Gérôme. His best-known painting is 
“Fugitives from Athens” (Amiens Museum), 
which, like all his work,.is graceful and eíTective 
in design. 

GLAMMIS (gláms or glàm'Is) CASTLE. The 
imaginary scene of the niuider of Duncan in 
Shakespeare^ Macbcth . It is an ancient castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Strathmore, near Stiath- 
more, Seotland, and is a fine examplc of the 
Scottish baronial castles. 

GLAMOB/GANSHIBE (Welsh Gwlad Mor¬ 
gan, Morganirg). The southernmost county of 
Wales, bounded on the north by the County of 
Brecon, on the east by Monmouth, on the south 
and Southwest by the Bristol Channel, and on 
the west by the County of Carmarthen (Map: 
Wales, C 5). The county is remarkable for its 
coai beds and its great iron industry. It also 
produees a eonsiderable amount of grain, as well 
as large numbers of eattle, sheep, horses, and 
hogs. The chief towns are Cardiff, the capital, 
Merthyr-Tydvil, and Swansea. Area, 800 square 
miles. Pop., 1001, 859,931; 1911, 1,120,910. 

GLAMOR/GAN TREATY. A compact made 
with the Irish Roman Catholics by the Earl of 
Glainorgan on Aug. 25, 1645. By it Charles I 
was to receive mihtary aid, and Roman Catholi- 
cism was promised a more formal recognition by 
the government. 

GLANCE (Eng. equivalcnt of Ger. Glanz, 
glitter, used in the samc sense). A name for- 
merly applied to minerais which have a lustre 
similar to that of metais. The following are 
some of the more impoitant of these minerais: 
antimony glancc , which is the mineral stibnite, 
or antimony trisulphide; bismuth glancc, which 
is bismuthinite, or bismuth trisulphide; copper 
glance, which is chalcocite , or cuprous sulphide: 
glance blendc, which is albandite, or manga- 
nese sulphide; glance coai , which is anthracite, 
or hard coai; glance cobalt , which is applied 
both to cobaltitc, or cobalt sulpharsenide, and to 
smaltitc, or cobalt diarstmide; gold glance, which 
is sylvanite, or gold and silver telluride; lead 
glance, which is galena , or lead splphide; and 
silver glance, which is argentite , or silver sul¬ 
phide. The name glance wood has been applied 
to an exceedingly hard variety of wood that is 
found in the tropies and is used for making 
tools. 

GLANCE CO AL. A popular term for any 
hard lustrous variety of coai, but usually apply- 
ing to anthracite. 

GLAND (Lat. glans, aeom). A term applied 
to a secreting organ. Glands are divided by 
anatomists into two great classes, viz., true 
secreting glands and ductless glands. The first 
class constitute special organs which are des- 
tined for the production of the chief secretions; 
as, e.g., the lachrymal, mammary, and salivary 
glands, the liver, pancreas, and kidneys; while 
the suprarenal capsules, the spleen, the thymua, 
and the thyroid belong to the second class. 

Secreting Glands. A secreting gland con- 
sists of an aggregation of follicles (small tubos 
or sacs), all of which open into a common’duct, 
by which the glandular produet is discharged. 
The follicles are lined with epitheliul cells, 
placed upon a hyaline basement membrane, which 
m turn is surrounded by a network of capilla- 
ries. These furnish the blood from which is 
elaborated the secretion by the cell substance 
or protoplasm of the epithelia, according to one 


theory. Some assert that the secretion is com- 
posed of transformed cell substance. The secre¬ 
tion of a gland is either mucous (like saliva), 
serous (like tears), sebacoous (like the oil of 
the skin), or albuminous. The secretions of the 
testicle and ovary (not properly termed glands) 
aro notable for containing living cells, the sperm- 
atozoa and the ova respectively. The simplest 
form of gland is the inversiou of the surface of 
a secreting membrane into follicles, which dis- 
charge their contents upon it by separate mouths. 
Of th is we have oxamplos in the gastric glands 
and follicles of Lieberkúhn, described under Di- 
GESTiON, Ohgans of. Secreting glands are divided 
into: (1) tubular , consisting of cylindrical tubes, 
single or branching; and (2) saccular, composed 
of numerous sacs arranged about a short tube 
which joins other similar tubes. The sacs are 
called aemi, and such glands are also called race- 
mose (Lat. ravemus , a bunek of grapes). To 
understand the strueture of a complex gland like 
the liver or kidney, it mu,st be followcd from 
the simplest form in which it is known to occur 
through its various degrees of evolution. In 
tliis way the liver may bc traced, from the low- 
est mollusca (where it exists as simple follicles, 
lod^ed in the walls of the stomach, and pouring 
their produet into its cavity by separate orifices) 
up to man, in whom it is a highly complex or¬ 
gan; and similarly in the early ftrtal state of 
the higher animais, the liver and other secreting 
organs more or less rescmble the peraistent state 
of those parts in animais lower in the scale. 
In the same way the mammary gland, which is 
a strueture of eonsiderable complexity in the 
higher animais, presents a very simple arrange- 
ment in the lowest type of this class, the orni- 
thorhynchus, being merely a cluster of csccal 
follicles, eacli of which discharges its contents 
by its own orifice. Sometimes a gland has sev- 
eral duets (as, e.g., the lachrymal gland), but 
as a general rule the most important glands have 
only a single canal, forrned by the union of the 
individual duets’, which conveys the produet of 
the secreting action of the whole mass. 

Ductless Glands. Glands of the second class 
resemble those of the first class in externai con- 
formation and in the possession of a solid 
parenchymatous tissuc, but differ from them in 
the abscnce of a duet or opening for the removal 
of the produets of secretion; and indeed, except 
in the case of the thyrnus, no material resembling 
a secreted produet is yielded by any of them. In 
all of them the tissue mainly consists of cells 
and nuclei, with a great abundancc of blood 
vessels. They furnish necessary material to the 
body in some yet unascertained way. If they 
are removed by operation, or absent from birth, 
or atrophied during life, the result is a condi- 
tion of disease. 

The thyroid (weight, 30-40 grams) is a very 
vascular gland, lying on the front and sides of 
the larynx, composed of connective tissue and 
follicles containing a visei d colloid substance, 
the produet of the cells. It is a storage gland 
containing chemically large amounts of iodine 
combinations. Thyroid secretions have trophic 
functions with special reference to the nervous 
system. Absence of the thyroid gland in child- 
hood is characteristic of cretinism (q.v.). Atro- 
phy of the gland in adults causes myxoedema 
(q.v.). Hypertrophy of the thvroid causes 
Basedow’8 disease (q.v.). After thyroidectomy 
there is diminished albumen and fat metabolism 
and lessened assimilation of sugar. 
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The parathyroida are smaller glands, closely 
connected with tlie thyroid anatomically, but 
having different functions. r l he parathyroida 
may be thought of as a neuronmscular balance 
wheel, or control. Tliey have antitoxic functions 
also. If tliey are removed, tetany results, 
When the tliyroid is abBent, its functions may 
be replaced by administering the thyroid gland 
from sheep or the extract of it. Cretinism is so 
treated and cured universally. 

The pituitary body , or hypophysis , is a gland 
of five grams’ weight at the base of the brain. 
It is composed of two portions, seeming to have 
different functions not yet determined. In some 
way they preside over the nutrition, especially 
of the skeleton. Ilypertrophy of this gland is 
associated with acromegaly (q.v.). 

The thymus glnnd lies in the neck of the in- 
fant and behind the sternum. At birth it weighs 
14 grams, at 14 years 27 granis, and tlien grad- 
ually atrophies. It is supposed to regnlate 
nutrition and control blood pressure. liypei - 
trophy of the thymus has been given as the 
cause of sudden death in infants. In slatus 
thymico-lymphaticus the heart and arteries are 
very weak, the patient amrmic and gonerally 
sluggish. The condition prodisposes to tubercu- 
losis, and more than half of such subjects are 
found to die early of infectious diseases. 

Tlie suprarenal glands wcigh about four 
grams and lie above the kidneys. Tliey consist 
of medullary and cortical substance, the latter 
the most important. The internai secretion of 
these glands is essential to life. Their function 
is to control pigmentation of the skin, to arrest 
the action of poisons found in the body, and to 
govern the vasoniotor system regulating blood 
pressure. An extract of the glands occurs as a 
definite Chemical substance in the forni, of 
white crystals. This extract administered to 
man or other animais produces constriction of 
the blood vessels. 

Addison’s disease (q.v.) is a condition in which 
there is destruction of the adrenals with deep 
bronzing of the skin and grcat weakness. Ad- 
ministering adronalin continuously will relieve it. 

Mention should be made of the carotid, sacral, 
and abdominal-aortic paraganglion, etc., though 
their function is unknown. Consult: Luciani, 
Human Phystology (1913); Sajous, The In¬ 
ternai Secretions (Cth ed., Philadelphia, 1914); 
Win. H. Thomson, Clinicai Medicine (1914). The 
Internai Secretory Organs , by Biedl (1913), con- 
tains a voluminous bibliography. See Supra- 
benal Capsules. 

The so-called lymphatic glands belong to a 
different class of struetures and will be described 
in the article under Lymphatic. They are not 
glands, but nutritivo organs. See Bartholin’s 
Glands ; Brunner’s Glands ; Cowper’s Glands ; 

jBREAST ; LiVEB; PANCREAS; KlDNEY; THYROID 
Gland, Comparative Anatomy of. Consult: 
Gray, Anatomy , Deseriptive and Applied (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1913) ; Heitzmann, Atlas der descrip- 
tiven Anatomie des Menschen (Leipzig, 1902) ; 
Freeborn, Notes on Normal Histology (New 
York, 1901); Stoehr and Lewis, A Tecot-Book 
ôf Histology (Philadelphia, 1913) ; Cunningham, 
Tewtbook of Anatomy (New York, 1913). 

GLAND. In planta, a single oell or group of 
cells especially adapted to form and secrete some 
substances. Glandular cells are usually distin- 
guished from others by the granular character 
of their protoplasm, especially when in the active 
State. Glands may be superficial or internai. 


Superficial glands may consist of a few cells or 
even a single cell, in which case they are often 
raised upon stalks and constitute the so-called 
glandular hairs, as upon the leaves of geraniums 
and primroses; they may have the form of disks 
upon short stalks, in which case the atrueture 
is known as a glandular scale; they may be 
groups of epidermal cells eovering cushions of 
tissue, as in the so-called nectary (q.v.) in many 
íiowers; they may be íluah with tlie surface, 
pouring their secretion into gland-lined pits or 
depressions which may be narrow and deep or 
even branched canais, as in the néctar glands of 
some lily íiowers. Internai glands in their aim- 
plest form consist of cells in which tlie secretion 
is formed and retained until released by the rup- 
ture or crushing of the tissues, as in the gland 
cells of capers. Not uncoinmonly the gland cells 
are destroyed by the plant itself, in which case 
the freed secretion occupies their place, as in 
tlie oil glands of the orange and lemon rind; in 
other cases they line an internai spherical or 
tubular reservoir, into which tlie secretion is 
poured, aa in the resin tubes of pines (see 
figure). 

Regarding the process of secretion nothing is 
definitoly known. The secretion in most cases is 
formed by the protoplasm and within the cell 
Wall; in others it may be developed at the sur¬ 
face, the materiais for it being secreted by the 
protoplasm. In superficial glands the secretion 
is sometimes pushed tlirougli the cell wall as 
far as the cuticle, which it cannot penetrate, 
but which it lifts into a blister, e.g., the volatile 
oils secreted by many leaves. 

Glands are named for the most prominent ma¬ 
terial w^hich they secrete, as water, lime, néctar, 
oil, and resin glands. 



GLAND OF ORANGE RIND. ’ 

The gland cells form a globular mass, secreteran eeaential 
oil, and finally become disorgamzed, leaving the oil free 
m the space they formerly ocoupied. The contente of the 
cells are not shown. 

GLAND, Comparative Anatomy of. Neither 
a definition nor a classification of glands has 
yet been agreed on by comparative anatomists. 
Since the word itself offers no clew to its real 
meaning, we must attempt to define it from 
universally accepted examples. Among these 
may be mentioned salivary glands, lachrymal 
glands, sweat glands, and poison glands. AU 
of these are organs which produce some partic¬ 
ular substance from the blood with which they 
are supplied; furthermore, this substance is not 
cellular nor living, but is a mere Chemical prod- 
uet. These facts give us a clew to our defini¬ 
tion, and we may say that a gland is any cell 
or group of cells* whose function is the produe* 
tion of a Chemical substance, usually fluid, pe* 
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culiar to itself. Such a defini tion will not in- 
clude all those organs to which the narne “gland” 
is given, but it will include all to which it ought 
to be applied. As an example of the incorrect 
use of the term, we may refer to “reproduetive” 
or “genital” gland, as applied to the testis or 
ovary. These organs are not in any true sense 
glands, for they do not produce any Chemical 
substance peculiar to themselves, but are sim- 
ply the portions of the body where those cells 
are formed from which the next generation 
arises. So also the use of “gland” in eonnection 
with the suprarenal capsule, the pituitary body, 
and the pineal body is incorrect and confusing. 

Various classifications for glands have been 
proposed based on their strueture, whether uni- 
cellular or multicellular, simple or branched, 
etc.; but it is perhaps as natural and certainly 
as convenient to arrange them according to thoir 
function. Thus we may class those which open 
on the surface of the body and are developed 
in the skin as tegumentary glands; those con- 
nected with the process of digestion as digestive 
glands; those connected with the blood systern 
as vascular glands; those associated with the 
respiration as respiratory glands; and those 
connected with the reproduetive organs as re- 
produetive glands. The tegumentary glands 
may well be grouped according to their strue¬ 
ture, as unicellular and multicellular glands, 
and the same classification is often applied to 
all glands. 

Unicellular glands are everywherc abundant 
in invertebrates, but in vertebrates they are 
confined almost entirely to the lower forms. 
Multicellular glands are to be regarded as ag- 
gregations of unicellular glands in one region. 
Soon the multicellular gland differentiates into 
a secretory and an eíferent part, or duet. Mul¬ 
ticellular glands with duets are tubular or 
acinous. Globular glands also occur in the 
epidermis of Amphibia. The tubular glands 
may be simple, branched, or anastomosing. Tu¬ 
bular glands first occur in the Amphibia in a 
few cases, but they are very abundant as sweat 
glands in mammals. Acinous glands first appear 
in birds as uropygial glands, where they occur 
on the rudimontary tail and produce the oil for 
oiling^ the feathers. Among mammals acinous 
glands are liighly developed and are of two 
kinds, viz., sebaceous glands and rnilk glands. 
The sebaceous glands open on the rim of the 
eyelid and on other special parts of the body, 
in intimate relation with hairs. In addition 
to oiling the hair, these glands probably have 
a sexual function in mammals, since their secre- 
tion has a decided odor. 

Milk glands, characteristic of the mammalia, 
have probably a common ancestry with sebaceous 
glands, or they may even consist, indeed, of a 
group of highly specialized sebaceous glands. 
The glands of Eehidna occur in the mammary 
pocket. Into this pocket the immature hatched 
young are placed, and there they are nourished 
by a secreted substance which is not like the 
milk of other mammals. The glands are in con¬ 
nection with hair follicles. Among marsupiais 
there is a larger number of mammary pockets; 
but these pockets have lost their protective 
function, which latter function is assumed by 
the marsupium. In Ornithodelphia the nutritive 
function is subserved by the secretions of sweat 
glands. The region of the integument, at which 
the glands open, is usuallv modifled for the pur- 
pose of transmitting to the young the secretion 


of the glands. There are three types of these 
openings. The athelous type is found only in 
the lowest mammals; here the glands open dif- 
fusely on the surface without a true nipple. In 
the second type the glands open at the base of 
an elevated crater, and in the third the region 
of their opening is elevated to the apex of a 
cone. To the second type belong the glands of 
the carnivores and ungulates, and to the third 
class belong those of marsupiais and primates. 
The number of these glands varies in different 
kinds of animais and with the number of young 
produced in a litter. In man two is the normal 
number, but in a number of cases supernumer- 
ary nipples have been recorded botli for males 
and females. Such cases are atavistic and point 
back to the condition which existed in man’s 
ancestor. 

The liver and pancreas are recognized as the 
largest of the digestive glands, to which group 
also belong the salivary glands, gastric glands, 
and intestinal glands. The poisou glands of 
snukes, as modified salivary glands, also belong 
here. Of vascular glands the kidneys are de- 
cidedly the most important, while respiratory 
glands include the arytenoid and tracheal. Of 
reproduetive glands we find a great variety 
among both invertebrates and vertebrates, such 
as the yolk and shell glands, and in mammals 
the Cowper’8 and prostate glands. 

Any attempt to classify glands according to 
the substances they produce is unsatisfactory. 
Thus, if we attempt to separate secreting from 
excreting glands, we find that, while the kid¬ 
neys clearly belong in the latter class, the liver 
belongs to both, though chiefly secretory, and 
sebaceous glands are also difficult to ciassify. 
Perhaps the most obscure organs of this class 
are the so-called “ductless” glands, the spleen, 
thyroid, and thymus. They seem to produce 
some substance of great importance to the well- 
being of the body; but what it is, and how it 
affects the organism, are still involved in diffi- 
culties. Howover, as they are all closcly asso¬ 
ciated with the blood system, they may well be 
called vascular glands. 

GLANDERS (from gland, from Lat. glans, 
acorn). A virulent contagious disease due to 
the action of a specific microbe, the Bacillus 
mallci. The microbe was discovered in 1882 by 
Loeffler and Sehfttz. It is a short, rather stubby 
rod, with rounded ends. It stains irregularly, 
occurs singly, in pairs, or in long strings, and 
grows readily in the ordinary culture media. As 
a result of natural contagion, glanders is al¬ 
most entirely confined to the liorse, ass, and 
mule. Cattle enjoy an immunity from it, and 
sheep and pigs are highly resistant to natural 
contagion. Dogs, cats, and wild carnivora may 
become infected by eating the meat of glander- 
ous horsos. Glanders has been known since the 
time of the classic Latin and Greek writers as 
one of the most dreaded horse diseases. Its dis- 
tribution is practically universal, though it is 
sai d not to occur in Australia. 

Glanders appears under several forms with 
different symptoms. The acute and chronic 
forms of glanders are universally recognized. 
The acute form begins with a high fever. The 
coat is staring, and there are frequent chilis. 
The mucous surfaces are reddêned or some- 
times yellowish, purulent ulcers appearing on 
those of the nose. These nlcers rapidly increase 
in size and depth. Painful swellings occur on 
various parts of the body, especially in the 
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neighborhood of the lymphatics. In many cases 
the joints of the legs are affected by acute in- 
flammation. Death generally occurs in from 8 
to 30 days. Chronic glanders occurs in the skin 
form known as farcy, and as true glanders af- 
fecting the lungs and other internai organs. In 
farcy the symptoms begins by the formation of 
nodules under the skin, known as farcy but- 
tons. The surrounding tissues are broken down, 
and running ulcers are thus forraed. After a 
variable period these ulcers heal. The discase 
breaks out again, however, in the sarne or other 
locations. The farcy buttons occur most fre- 
quently on the neck, shoulders, and inside the 
thighs. 

During the progress of ordinary chronic 
glanders the lungs are affected by glanderous 
pneumonia. A lobular V-shaped pneumonia, oc- 
curring at the various foci of infection, is ehar- 
acteristic of glanders. Tubercles of sizes vary- 
ing from that of a millet seed to that of an egg 
are formed in the lungs, liver, spleen, and oc- 
casionally in the kidneys. The tiasue of these 
tubercles breaks down, leaving cavities filled 
with pus, some of whieh, in long-standing cases, 
may ultimately heal. 

The symptoms of chronic glanders whieh aro 
most relied upon by practicing veterinarians for 
diagnostie purposes are nodular swelling of the 
submaxillary glands, a dry cough after exercise, 
farcy buttons on the skin, and a persistent 
purulent discharge from the nose. 

The spread of the discase is due chiefly to the 
disebarges from the nose and from farcy sores. 
The virus from these sources may contamina te 
harness, vehicles, fenees, stables, water supply, 
etc., through whieh other animais are readily 
infected. 

Nearly all the tonies and curative agents 
known to vetorinary medicine have been used 
in the treatment of glanders, but without result. 
Medicai treatment is of no avail. Rpontaneous 
recovery takes plaee in rare instances. When 
the chief symptoms are those of farcy, apparrnt 
recovery takes place at intervals, followed by 
renewed outbreaks of the disease. The nasal 
symptoms may also eease and later recur. In 
chronic cases the disease may persist for sev- 
eral years before death occurs. 

Glandered animais should be shot and buried 
or burned. Such procedure is required by law 
in nearly all countries. Stables and all articles 
with whieh glandered horses have come in con- 
tact should be disinfected. 

For the detcction of cases of glanders the 
symptoms already mentioned are not always suf- 
fícient. In latent cases recourse is had to sev- 
eral other means, including injections of mallein. 
This substance is prepared from the glanders 
bacillus and contains the glanders toxin, but 
not the living bacilli. An injection of this sub¬ 
stance into healthy horses causes no reaction. In 
glanderous horses it produces an elevation of 
temperature, swelling of the submaxillary 
glands, and trembling, whieh subsides after a 
few hours. A rise in body temperature of 2 o F. 
after a mallein injection is considered good evi- 
dence of the presence of glanders. Some investi- 
gators have reported quite striking curative 
effects from the continued use of large doses of 
mallein. Several reliable methods of serum 
diagnosis are now available for use, including 
the serum agglutination and precipitation re- 
actions and the complement fixation test. The 
complement fixation test is considered to be the 


most satisfactory single method of diagnosing 
glanders. 

Glanders in Man, otherwise called Equinia. 
Man may aequire the disease by accidental in- 
oculation from the horse, though several cases 
have been recorded in whieh glanders has been 
transmitted from one human being to another. 
The symptoms of acute glanders in man are: 
weakness, chilis, muscular and articular pains, 
the appearance of nodules with swelling and 
redness, rise of temperature, and suppuration. 
A single ulcer may cause great swelling of 
the whole hand and arm, with oedema, enlarged 
glands in armpits, and subsequent ulcers and 
pustules upon the swollen surface. A discharge 
from the nasal cavities appears, watery and 
visei d at first, afterward purulent and very of- 
fensive. The nose beeomes swollen and painful, 
and perforations of the cartilage occur. The 
mouth beeomes dry, dark red, and thickly 
coated; constipation is followed by diarrhcea; 
intense nervousness or delirium may follow; 
albumin appears in the urine. Emaciation and 
prostration are followed by death in the fourth 
weck, in fatal cases. Besides the acute form 
just descri bed, there is also a chronic form of 
glanders in man, but this occurs very rarely. 
Consult: J. Law, Text-Book of Veterinàry Medi¬ 
cine , vol. iv (Ithaca, 1905-11); Hutyra and 
Marek, Spccial Pathology and Therapeutics of 
the Diseascs of Domestic Animais, vol. i (New 
York, 1913) ; E. W. Hoare, A System of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, vol. i (ib., 1913); Mohler and 
Eichhorn, “The Diagnosis of Glanders by Com¬ 
plement Fixation,” United States Department of 
Agricutture , Bureau of Animal Jndustry Bul- 
letin 136 (1911) ; id., “Various Methods for the 
Diagnosis of Glanders,” United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agnculturc , Bureau of Animal Indus - 
tiy Circular 1M ( 1912). 

GLANDFNA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. glans . 
acorn). A genus of large pulmonate mollusks, 
or land shells, of the shell-bearing slug family 
Testacellidie. It includes about 125 species, 
whose shells are somewhat fusiform in shape, 
smooth, polished, and beautifully colored and 
marked. They creep about among the herbage 
and on bushes and are voracious feeders upon 
other smaller snails and all sorta of animal mat- 
ter. Most of them belong to the American trop- 
ics, but one, at least, is European. Several 
species enter the Southern border of the United 
States, of whieh the best known is the rose- 
tinted extremely variable 01 andina truncai a, 
whieh is illu8trated on the Colored Plate of 
Nortii American Snails, accompanying the 
article Snail. 

GLANDS, Diseases of the. The lymphatic 
glands are subject to enlargement from acute 
inflammation and abscess, usually in eonsequence 
of irritation of the part from whieh their 
lymphatics spring, as in the case of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria (qq.v.), in whieh the glands 
of the throat are affected; or in the case of 
gonorrhoca (q.v.), in whieh the glands of the 
groins are affected; in bubonic plague, in whieh 
the glands of the groins, armpits, or neck, etc., 
may be involved. The treatment of such ab- 
scesses is purely surgical. A much more trouble- 
some affection of the glands is the slow, 
comparatively painless, at first dense, solid 
swelling whieh they undergo in scrofula (q.v.), 
whieh tenda very slowly, if at all, to suppura¬ 
tion and sometimes remains for years. Tn 
syphilis (q.v.) and câncer there are also en- 
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largements of the lymphatic glands. Scrofulous 
or tuberoular diseascs of the mesenteric glanda 
in children constitute tales mesentenca. (See 
Mesenteby.) The larger glanda, aa the liver, 
kidney, panereas, spleen, thyroid, thymus, testi- 
cle, and even the pituitary gland, have all their 
special diseaaes, which are noticed under the 
names of these organa. 

Glandular fevcr ia a disease of childhood, 
probably of infectious origin, and characterized 
by a sudden onaet, moderate fever, and awelhng 
of the glanda of the neck, and sometimes tliose 
of the axilla and groin. The disease ia not 
dangerous, but complieationa, the rnost aerious 
of which ia nephritis, may lend gravity to the 
case. Isolation, inild purgation, reat, and 
symptomatic remediea are indicated in the treat- 
ment. 

GLANEUSES, glá'nêz', Les (Fr., The Glean- 
ers). A celebrated painting by Jean François 
Millet (18f>7) in the Louvre, repreaenting a 
field in which three woinen are picking up the 
forgotten stalks, while the laborera are aeen 
with loaded wagona in the baekgrouhd. The 
picture ia remarkable for ita eílects of light and 
is considered one of Millcfs best works. For 
illustration, see Millet, Jean Fram ois. 

GLAN'VTLL. The putativo author of the 
first elassical textbook of the English coinnion 
law. This "Work, A Treatise on the Lair<t and 
Gustoms of England (Tr ac tatus de Leqibus et 
Consuetudinibvft Anghw ), appears from inter¬ 
nai evidence to have been coinposed towards the 
close of the twelfth eentury and in the last years 
of the reign of Ilenry II. The Glanvill whose 
name it bears ia doubtíeaa the celebrated Ranulph 
de Glanvill, Chief Justiciar and Prime Minis- 
ter of Henry, une of the conspicuous figures of 
that stormy period of Knglish history. He carne 
of a Suffolk family of position, was sheriff of 
Yorkshire from 1163 to 1170, and in 1174, 
when sheriff of Lancashire, led the forces of the 
King against the invading Scots and won a 
great victory. Thereafter his place was at the 
right hand of the King as trusted adviser, ani- 
bassador, prime minister, and justiciar. Ile died 
at Acre in 1290, to which place he had gone with 
Richard I on his crusade to the Jloly Land. 

But there is no trustworthy evidence that 
Ranulph de Glanvill wrote the law book at- 
tributed to him. It is more likely to have been 
the work of some learned clerk at his court, 
perhaps of his secretary and kinsman, Tlubert 
Walter, and that the title of the work is a dedi- 
cation rather than an attribution. But there 
can be no doubt that it represents the law of 
GlanvilFs time and is a eorrect picture of the 
legal system which he was engaged in shaping. 
Though the writer must have had some knowl- 
edge of the canon law, his work is English both 
in matter and arrangement. That is to say, it 
is not “institutional” and scientific in forni, 
but empirical and practical. It sets forth the 
procedure of the King’s Court, th(» Guria Regts, 
the various pleas which it will entertain, the 
several classes of wrongs which it will remedy, 
and the plea appropriate to each, and so con¬ 
sidera the substantive law, both civil and crimi¬ 
nal, after the usual comraon-law mcthod, from 
the standpoint of procedure. It immediately 
took high rank as a legal authority and re- 
tained its unquestioned supremacy until super- 
*eded, 60 or 70 years later, by Bracton^ great 
vork. In the meantime many editions, as we 
jhould call thein, by various annotators, ap- 
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peared, and many of these manuScripts are still 
in existence. A Scottish version, known as the 
Regiam Majestatcm , long passed as an original 
treatise. 

Glanvill was first printed in the year 1554 at 
the instance of Sir W. Stanford, a judge of tho 
Court of Conimon Pleas. It was early trans- 
lated into French, and an English version by 
Beames appenred in 1812. A new edition of 
BeannVs translation has recontly appeared un¬ 
der the careful editorship of Prof. Joscph II. 
Beale, Jr. (Washington, 1900). 

GLANVILL, Joseph (1636-80). An Eng¬ 
lish divine, born at Plyinouth. He graduated 
at Excter Coílege, Oxford, in 1655, took the dc- 
gree of M.A. at Lincoln ( ollege in 1658, and 
bccame chaplain to Francis Ttous, provost of 
Eton. After the Restoration he conformcd, and 
in 1660 becanio rector at Wimbish, Essex, by 
appointment of his brother, a prominent Lon- 
don merchant. He beeame a friend of Ilenty 
More, but was not himself a Platonist, and was 
one of the early fellows of the Royal Society. 
His first and best-known work, The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing (1661), an attack on the scholas- 
ticism of the Oxford seliool, anticipates Huinu*s 
theory of causation and foreshadows the elec- 
tric telegraph in the words: “to confer at the 
distance of the Indies by sympathetick contriv- 
ances may be as natural to future times as to 
us is a literary correspondence.” It contains 
the story of the “Scholar Gypsy” from which 
Matthew Arnold obtainod the basis for his poem. 
Glanvill was appointed rector of the Abbey 
Church at Bath in 1666, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to Chailes II in 1672. During the “Popish 
Plot” excitenient he wrote a spirited attack on 
the noneonformist sects, The Zcalou/t and Im¬ 
pa) Uai Protestant (published in 1681). Aniong 
his voluminous works, writton in a rather 
rhetorical style, are: Lux Or iental is (1662), a 
defense of Moie’» doctrine of the preexistence 
of souls; Svepsis Scientifica: or Confest Igno - 
rance the Way to Science (1665; reprinted 1885), 
a revision of his first work, in which, as in 
Philosophieal Considerations Toachmg Witehcs 
and Witchcraft (1066) and Saddueiamus Trivm- 
phatus (1681), he collected evidence on super- 
stitions and conducted psychieal research; Plus 
Ultra , or the Progrcss and Advanccmcnt of 
Knowledgc Sincc the Days of Aristotle (1668), 
a defense of tho Royal Society; The Wat/8 of 
llappiness (1670); An Earnèst Invitation to 
the LonTs Supper (1673); Essaijs on Several 
Important Subjects (1676), containing his re- 
markable “Anti-Fanatick Theologie and Free 
Philosophy,” in continuation of Bacon’s New 
Atlantic; An Essay Concerning Preaching 
(1678). 

GLANVILLE, Bartiiolomew de. See Bab- 

TFIOLOM.TíUS AnGLICÜS. 

GLAP'THORNE, Henry. An English dram- 
atist, of whose life nothing is known except that 
he was a friend of Cotton and Lovelace and an 
adherent of the court, and wrote rnost between 
the years 1639 and 1643. His works consist of: 
Allertu8 Wallenatein (1639), an historical 
drama; Argahis and Parthema (1639), a dranm- 
tization in verse of a part of Sidney’s Arcadia; 
The fíollander (1640) ; Wit in a Consiablei 1640); 
and The Ladie8 > Prwilege (1640). Other plays 
have been credited to him; Bullen and Fleay 
both reprint The Lady Mother as his work, and 
Schelling attributes it to him. He wrote a 
volume of Poema (1639) and a poem called 
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Whitehall (1643). His works may he char- 
acterized as indiílerent and feoble, with occa- 
sional bursts of bcauty. Consult the memoir in 
the colleeted edition of his Plays and Poems 
(London, 1874) ; an essay m Iiettospectice He- 
view, vol. x (ib., 1824) ; and Ward, English 
Dramatic Literature , vol. iii (ib., 1899). 

GLABEANUS, gla/rá-ü/nus, Henricub (1488- 
1563). A Swiss humanist and musical theonst, 
whose najne was Heinrieh Loriti. 11c was born 
at Mollis, Canton of Glarus (whence liis mune), 
ile studied music under Cochlaus at Cologne, 
where he also gave considerable attontion to 
philosophy and thoology. At the age of 24 he 
became poct laureato to Emperor Maxiniilian 1. 
He taught matheniaties at Basel from 1515 to 
1517, wlien his friend Erasmus is sai d to have 
secured for him an appointment to the chair of 
philosophy at Paris. At first a defender of 
Reuchlin and a follower of the Roformation, lie 
is believed subsequently to have changed Ihr 
views and to have removed to Basel, aceepting 
a professorship at the university in tliat City 
about 1529, whence he afterward removed to 
Freiburg. Biographical details concerning him 
are somewhat meagre and unreliable; more is 
known of his work. One of his principal publi- 
eations is entitled Isagogc m Musicai IJcnnci 
(ilarcam , ctc. (1516), the fiist work published 
by him, and treatmg of solmization, the inter- 
vals, tones, and modos. His Dodckaekordon 
(1547) is atill of great value to tlie histonan 
and student of musie, inasinueh as here for the 
first time the theory is enuneiated that there 
sliould he 12, instead of 8, church modes, eor- 
responding to those of ancient Greecc. The 
work is divided into tliree parts and is fur- 
nished with numerous cxamples from the worfês 
of Oekenheim, Josquin de Prí>s, and other fa- 
mous ciomposers of tlie fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Consult O. F. Fritzsche, Hcnncus GJa- 
reanus (Fraueiifeld, 1890). 

GLARUS, gla'rus. A canton of Switzerland, 
bounded by the Canton of SC Gall on the north 
and cast, Grisons on the south, and Uri and 
Sehwyz on the west (Map• Swit/erland, D 1). 
Area, 267 squarc niilcs. The centre is taken up 
by a valley open on the north and inelosed on 
the east, south, and west by snow-cappod nioun- 
tains, inost of thein exeeeding 10,000 feet in 
height. Tlie chief river is tlie Linth, flowing 
into the Wallensee. Agrieulture is of second- 
ary importance, doniestie produets not suífieing 
to rneet th(‘ home demand. The chief manu- 
factured produets are cotton, woolen, and silk 
gootls, and beer. The canton is well piovided 
with transportation facilities and carries on a 
considerable trade in textiles. 

The forni of govcrnnient is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. The people exercise tlieir legislativo 
power directly, assembling for that purpose once 
a year in the Landesgemeinde. The executive 
power is vested in a couneil of seven members 
elected by the Landesgemeinde for tlireo years. 
The rural communities are administered by eom- 
munal councils. Pop., 1900, 32,349; 1910,33,316. 
The inhabitants are mostly Protestant and speak 
German. Capital, Glarus (q.v.). 

GLARUS. The capital of the Swiss canton 
of the saine nanie, situated on the Linth, 43 
miles by rail from Zurich (Map* Swití^rland, 
D 1). The chief buildings are the Gothic 
church, used in comraon by Roman Catholic$ and 
Protestants, and the govcrnnient buildings, con- 
taining a natural history nuiseum and an art 


collection. The town is lighted by gas and elec- 
tricity, and haB water works. There are cotton- 
printing mills, bleacheries, cigar factories, and 
breweries. The coinmerce is of considerable im¬ 
portance. Pop., including the suburbs, 1900, 
4940; 1910, 4877, mostly German-speaking 

Protestants. 

GLAS, Joim (1695-1773). Founder of the 
Glassites, or Kandomanians. He was born at 
Auehtermuchty, Fifeshire, Scotland He stud- 
ied at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, entered the 
ministry, and became a popular preacher In 
his Tcstimony of the King of Maityrs (1727) 
he maintained that all national establishments 
of religion and all interference of the civil au- 
thority in religious afiTairs are inconsistent with 
the true nature of the Church of Christ and 
was thus probably the first to assert the volun- 
tary principie in Scotland. For advocating such 
views he was first suspended and later deposed 
fiom the ministry (1730). Ile then formed an 
indopondent congregation in Dundee and in 
1733 removed to Pertli, where he built his first 
church. He was here joined by Robert Sande- 
man, who married his daughter and became the 
better-known leader of his followers in England 
and America. He died at Perth, Nov. 2, 1773. 
Notwithstanding some intellectual eccentricities, 
Glas was a man of strong character and sound 
scholarship. His works were published at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1701 and at Perth in 1782-83. The 
thirteentli edition of his Ghristian Songs ap- 
peared at Perth in 1847. See Sandeman, Rob¬ 
ert; Sandemaxianr. 

GLASENAPP, gla'zr-náp, Ivarl Fbiedrtcii 
(1847-1915). A German philologist and writer 
on music. He ^as born at Riga, studied com- 
parative philology at Dorpat, and in 1875 bo- 
caine professor of Gciman literature at Riga. 
His principal work, Richard Waqncrs Lebcn und 
Wirkcn , is the most comprehensive hiography 
of the master. The first volume appeared in 
1876, the last (sixth) not lintil 1913. Two 
otlier important works are Waqncr-Lcxiron 
(1883) and Wagner-Evcyelopadw (1891). Be- 
ginning with their f ounda ti on he was a fre- 
quent eontrihutor to the Bayreuther Blàttcr. 
He also published some of Wagnercorrospond- 
ence and wrotealifeof Siegfried Wagner (1906). 

GLASEB, gla'zêr, Adoi/f (1829- ). A 

German anthor, born at Wiesbaden. For more 
than 22 years (1856-78) he continuously con- 
dueted WcstermannSs JUu&tricrte Moimishcftc 
and he again was associated with that puhlica- 
tion after 1882. His first sueee&s was the novel 
Rchlitzicang (2d ed„ 1879), which was followed 
by a series of histórica 1 novels, such as Naron- 
a rola (1883) and I Vulfhddc (1885). His prin¬ 
cipal dramas are also chieíly historie* as Galilco 
Galilci (1861). He is favorably known as a 
transistor of Dutch novels. His colleeted works 
were published in 12 volumes, 1889-92. 

GLASEB, Eduard (1855-1908). An Aus- 
trian explorer, born at Deutseh-Uust, Bohemia. 
He studied physies, geology, and astronomy at 
Vienna and Prague, and afterward devoted him- 
self to the study of Oriental languages, visiting 
Egypt and Tunis. Tn 1882 he ohserved a total 
eclipse of the sun at Sohag, I T pper Egypt, and 
subsequently he made a trip to Southern Arabia 
(Yemen, espeeially Jauf and Mârib). In 1885 
and thereafter he again made scveral tours 
through Arabia, and colleeted nearly 2000 manu- 
seripts and numerous archnpologicàl specimens, 
relies chiefly of tlie city of Mârib, the capital 
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of the ancient Sabsean kingdom; most of these 
are in the Imperial Library, Vienna. GlasePs 
researches on the toçography of Arabia, and on 
the epigraphy and dialeets of the Southern por- 
tion of the península, are highly important. Be- 
sides contributions to scientific periodicals he 
wrote: Mitteilungen über einige aus mciner 
Sammlung stammende sabaische Inschrxftcn 
(1886); Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie 
Arabiens von den altesten Zetten bis zum Proph- 
eten Muhammad (1880 et seq.); Die Abessinier 
in Arabien und Afrika (1805). 

GLASEB, gliPzêr, Julius Anton (originally 
Josua) (1831-85). An Austrian jurist and 
statesman. He was born at Postelberg, Bohc- 
mia, of Jewish parents, and was educated at 
Vienna and Zurieli. Tn 1856 he was appomted 
professor in the University of Vienna. In 1871 
he was elected to the Diet of Lower Áustria, and 
from 1873 to 1870 he was a member of the Aus¬ 
trian Keichsrat. In 1871-70 he was Minister of 


the eity has a somewhat dingy and smoky aa- 
pect; in other respects it has many attractions. 
The houses facing the ri ver stand well back, 
leaving spacious thoroughfarcs on each side 
which afford full and noble views of the bridges, 
of severa 1 handsome Street ranges and public 
buildings, and of the harbor with its funncls 
and forests of masts. Most of the leading 
streets run from east to west, parallel with 
the river, and almost all the streets, except 
in the oldest parts of the city, are laid in 
straight lines. The houses are generally lofty, 
and built of freestone, the lloors of eaeli tencment 
being usually occupied by separate families, en¬ 
ter ing by a common stair. In the fashionable 
quarters elegant residences prcvail. The eity 
may be divided into the eastern and western sec- 
tions, separated by Buchanan Street; the former 
contains all tliat thcre is of antiquarian interest 
and many of the modern public buildings, while 
the latter is the more modern and fashionable 


Justice in the Auersperg eabinet, and subse- 
quently was procurator general at the Court 
of Cassation, Vienna. He was one of the fore- 
most jurists of his day, and aided greatly in 
the reformation of criminal jurisprudence in 
Áustria. His principal publications are: Das 
englÍ8che~8chottÍ8chc Strafverfahrcn (1850); 
Die Fragstéllung im Bchiourgerivhtsverfahren 
(1863); Zur Juryfrage (1864; republished with 
the preceding vrork in 1870, under the title 
BchtourgerichtHchc Erbrtcrungen) ; Anklage , 
Wahrspruch und Eechtsmitte) im englischen 
Schwurgerich tsverfahren (1866) ; Gesammcl te 
kleinere Bchiiften uber títrafrceht, Vtvil- und 
Strafprozess (2d ed., 1883) ; Sammhing straf - 
rechtlicher Entschcidungcn des k. lc. Obrrsten 
Gericht8hof8 (3 vols., 1872). Consult the sketch 
by Ungcr (Vienna, 1888). 

GLASEB, Otto C(harles) (1880- ). 

An American zoõlogist. He was born at Wies- 
baden, Germany, and graduated in 1900 from 
Johns Hopkins University, where he received his 
doctorate in philosophy in 1904. He was an 
assistant in the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and the North Carolina Geological Survey 
(1901-02), marine biologist of the Gulf Biolog- 
ical station (1903), demonstrator at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore (1901- 
03), and taught biology at Woods Hole, Mass., 
in 1905-07, and at the University of Michigan 
after 1905, becoming assistant professor in 1908. 
His researches eomprise investigations on the be- 
havior of the white rat, behavior of the Ophiura, 
oyster culture, origin and physiology of nema- 
tocysts, cytology and embryology of Fascio- 
laria, and developmental energeties. 

GLASGOW, glàs'gô or glás r kô. A royal and 
parliamentary burgh, the industrial and mari- 
time metropolis and the largest city of Scot- 
land; after London and Birmingham, the largest 
city in the United Kingdom (Map: Scotland D 
4). It is situated on the river Clyde, in the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire, and occupies chiefly 
the north side of the river, but has large and 
populous suburbs on the south side. The river is 
crossed by several bridges. Two of granite and 
one of iron are much admired for their light 
and graceful architecture. Two are suspension 
bridges and three are railway bridges. Below 
the bridges, ferryboats ply at all hours. 

Glasgow is built for the most part on levei 
ground, but in the north and northwest districts 
there are considerable elevations. Owing to the 
great number of factories and mills of all kinds, 


quarter. The principal business streets are 
Argyll, rurining parallel to the river; Buchanan, 
running at right anglcs; and Sauchiehall, the 
main thoroughfare to the west-end residential 
section. George Square, the centre of the city, 
is adorned with an 80-foot fluted column sur- 
mounted by a statue of Sir Walter Scott, eques- 
trian statues of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, and statues of Sir John Moore, James 
Watt, Sir Robert Peei, William Pitt, Thornas 
Campbell, Robert Burns, Davi d Livingstone, 
Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell), and Glad- 
stone. About th is square are clustered some of 
the most notable buildings in the city, such as 
the municipal buildings (in Venetian Renais- 
sance style, opened in 1889), Merchants’ House, 
Bank of Scotland, and the General Post Office. 
Among other public buildings are the Royal 
Exchange in Queen Street, in the Corinthian 
style, in front of which stands a colossal eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington; the 
magnificent buildings of the university, erected 
in Early English, style on Gilmore Ilill and 
opened in 1870; the Institute of Fine Arts and 
the Corporation Art Gallery, botli in Sauchiehall 
Street (the art gallery and museum are now 
housed in Kelvingrove Park). The cathedral, 
dedicated in 1197 and eompleted about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, was designed in the 
form of a cross, but the transepts were never 
eompleted. It is Early English in style, and is 
particularly noted for its beautifully propor- 
tioned and elaborately decorated crypt. The 
principal cemetery is the N('cropolis, on a hill 
in the northern part of the city; here is a con- 
spicuous Doric column erected (1824) in memory 
of John Knox. 

Glasgow owes its industrial and commercial 
importance to its advantageous situation in the 
midst of a district abounding in coai and iron. 
Much of its prosperity is due also to its position 
near the mouth of the Clyde and the posses- 
sion of a splendid harbor (206 acres). Over 
$40,000,000 has been expended in the widening 
and deepening of the river, which is now navi- 
gable by vessels drawing 26 feet of water. In 
1912 the total net tonnage entered and cleared, 
excluding coastwise vessels, was 5,226,000. In 
1900 imports and exports of merchandise were 
valued* at $68,309,527 and $90,006,810 respec- 
tively; in 1910, $70,777,317 and $143,961,057; 
in 1912, $82,506,000 and $162,817,725. The chief 
articles of export are woolen, cotton, and linen 
goods, machinery, millwork, and metal manu- 
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íactures, coai, paper, Chemicals, and whisky. 
The imports include largely raw produets, such 
as wheat, corn, flour, sugar, wool, metal (espe- 
cially iron) ores, timber, tobacco, and petroleum. 
The city is the chiei centre of the shipbuilding 
industry of the world; the building of all kinds 
of machinery is next in importance, followed by 
cotton spinning and weaving. Calieo printing, 
dyeing, and distilling and bi ewing should be men- 
tioned. The famous St. Rollox Chemical Works, 
one of the largest of its kind in the world, has a 
chimney stack 435 feet high, a conspicuous land- 
mark of the city. Loch Katrine, 42 miles distant 
and 364 feet above sea levei, furnishes the water 
supply of Glasgow. 

The government of the city is administered 
by a Corporation consisting of 77 members, in- 
cluding the lord provost and 14 bailios. See 
paragraph on Local Government under Obeat 
Britàin. 

Glasgow has led in the work of municipal 
reform in Great Britain ItH various improvo- 
ments and great undertakings have been carried 
out by the Corporation, which, under an act of 
Parliarnent, constituted itnclf in cach case as a 
“trust,” sucli as the Improvement Trust, the 
Police Trust, the Markot Trust, the Navigation 
Trust, etc. For the purposes of practical work, 
the various trusts, i.c., the Corporation in its 
several capacities, clect subcommittoos, which 
have immcdiate supervision of the respective 
departments of city administration. Thus, the 
Sanitary Department, or Board of Health, is 
under the supervision of a Corporation com- 
mittee with subcommittees on cleansing and 
hospitais. It is administered by a cliief in- 
spector, assisted by some 150 inspectors, the 
work of each being highly specialized. The 
thorough organiza tion of the Board of Health 
and the numerous other improvements of the city 
were necessitated by the extreme density of the 
population, and the consequent high rate of 
mortality among the working people. In 18G5, 
the year marking the beginnings of the various 
public undertakings, the density of the popula¬ 
tion was very great—1000 per acre in cortam 
districts. The average mortality in 1864 was 
32.8 per thousand, and as high as 38 64 for a 
series of preceding years. The Improvement 
Trust, in cutting wide streets as well as in lay- 
ing out new ones, in demolishing old buildings 
and creating vacant space, and in n good many 
other ways, helped to disperse the population 
over a wider area. In 1891 the boundaries of 
the city were extended; before extension, the 
average density was 92.5 to the acre, and after 
extension 55.5; in 1901, about 60 to the acre; 
in 1911, 62. Still, at the present day, a vast 
number of families occupy single-room dwellings 
(in 1911 there were 32,606 one-room dwellings 
and 75,536 two-room, out of a total of 163,- 
057). The death rate has fallen to about 20. 
The birth rate averages about 33. 

In addition to its work of prevention of 
disease, the Sanitary Department pays due at- 
tention to combating prevailing disease. Tts two 
great municipal hospitais not only are models 
in appointment, but are built in a very attrac- 
tive manner. Special buildings are provided 
for infectious diseases. The sanitary wash- 
houses are used for disinfecting the belongings of 
families whose members are afflicted with con- 
tagious diseases, the families themselves being 
entertained at the cost of the city in its “house 
of reception” while their homes ge through the 


process of disinfection and whitewashing. The 
Cleansing Department probably contributes as 
much to the health of Glasgow as the Sanitary 
Department. In addition to the usual sweeping 
and sprinkling of public streets, this department 
attends to the cleansing of private courtyards 
and passagcways, the owners being assessed a 
slight tax to cover the expense. The Street 
sweeping is done by machines at night. The 
litter swept up by men and boys during the 
day is deposited in covercd iron bins, located 
under the surface of the streets at short inter- 
vals. There are three principal “dispatch sta- 
tions,” together with a number of minor ones, 
at which the city garbage undergoes a treatment 
which converts the greater part of it into 
manure. The city owns a number of farms for 
the utilization of that part of the refuse which 
cannot be marketed. To avoid contamination 
of the waters of the Clyde, the city’s scwage is 
treated chemically in a special sewage plant, 
wh^re it is made to precipitate all its solid in- 
gredients, which are then made into “cabes” by 
powerful presses, and passed automatically into 
freight cars standing on the tracks below. Most 
of the cakes are utilized at the city^ farm for 
raising fodder for the horses empíoyed in the 
Cleansing and Street Hailway departments. The 
water remaining after the prccipitation of the 
solid ingredients is filtered, and passed entirely 
pure into the Clyde. All of tliese improvements, 
though originally involving a considerable out- 
lay of capital, have more than paid for them- 
selves. 

The Glasgow police consists mostly of High- 
landers, who are universally praised for their 
intelligence and eíliciency. The police courts 
constitute a part of tiie police department. 
Justice is administered by the Lord Provost and 
the bailies. Half of the expense of the depart¬ 
ment is met by the general government. 

The city possesses considerable and profitable 
real estate. There are some two dozen munici¬ 
pal tenements, which, though superior to the 
private houses of the same class, are built 
largely in undesirable loealities, and thus utilize 
land which could not be disposed of otherwise. 

The Glasgow municipal lodging houses are 
models in their line, and a boon to the poor. 
Although the charge is only seven to nine cents 
per night, they yield a revenue above all ex- 
penses, including interest. In 1896 the munici¬ 
pal family home was opened to accommodate 
families of widows or widowers who are obliged 
to be away from their children during the day. 
It contains all the neeessary accommodations, in- 
cluding playrooms, playgrounds, and a nursery. 
There are nurses to take care of the children 
while their parents are at work. The charges 
are: for mother with one child, 76 cents per 
week; mother with two children, 92 cents. 
Board: breakfast, five cents; dinner, eight cents; 
tea, six cents. The public baths comprise five 
large establishments containing swimming pools, 
and aecommodating on the average 1500 people 
per day. The public washhouses are fitted out 
with steam boiling apparatus, centrifugai ma- 
chine driers. hot-air apartments, steam-operated 
roller mangles, etc. The charge for their use 
is four cents per hour. 

The public lighting is done by the city. After 
having taken over the gas plant, the city went 
on improving it, at the same time reducing 
the cost of gas to consumers. Between 1869 and 
1891 the population increased less than 30 per 
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cent, and the consumption of gas increased 170 
per cent. From $1.14 per 1000 feet in 1869, 
the price has gradually been reduced to 60 
cents, without diminishing the net profits, In 
1893 the city opened a large electric plant which 
has proved a great success, and líghts not only 
streets and public buildings, but also private 
courts and stairways. 

The water supply is under the management of 
the Board of Water Commissioners. In 1860 a 
new supply of water was introduced from Loch 
Katrine by means of a large reservoir covering 
an area of 86% acres, at a distance of 7 
miles from the city and 300 feet above its gen¬ 
eral levei. Subscquently the water supply was 

E reatly augmented in part by raising the levei of 
och Katrine 5 feet. With a steadily diminish¬ 
ing water rate the city has been able to meet 
not only all the expenses, including interest, 
but also to accumulate a sinking fund. 

In 1894 the city took over the street-car 
System; by the terms of the original contract it 
did not have to pay for the plant, but recefted 
from the company a total sum of $225,000 in 
rental money, and exacted another sum known 
as the renewal fund to kcep the system in re- 
pair. Since tlien a new set of commodious cars 
has been introduced, certain extensions have 
been made, and the horse-car Service has been 
replaced by» a modera electric-traction syHtem, 
all completed by the summer of 1901. Aftor 
carrying out all of the improvements and charg- 
ing the low rate of one eent for short rides 
and two cents for long ones, and after having 
reduced the hours of its employees from 14 
(under the rulc of the company) to 10, and ad- 
vanced their wages, the city not only has man- 
aged to pay all expenses, including dopreciation 
and interest on capital, but lays aside annually 
about $300,000 in the sinking and general reserve 
fund. 

Glasgow possesses a system of municipal mar- 
kets, used, however, for Wholesale transactions 
only. All slaughtcring is done in the municipal 
abattoirs, yielding an income to the city. Under 
the name of the Clyde Navjgation Trust, the 
city operates the harbor ferries, and holds a 
monopoly of all harbor scrvices. The Mitchell 
Library, with 175,000 volumes, though founded 
by private persons, serves the purposes of a 
public library, and receives a graní from the 
city. In addition, the city has several minor 
libraries. 

The schools are managed very successfully by 
the Glasgow School Board, as may be seen from 
the increasing attendancc in pubiic schools and 
the diminishing numbers in private ones. A 
system of fees divides the schools into three 
distinct classes, each aiming to furaish the same 
kind of education, but serving to separate the 
children of the rich from those of the poor. 
There are a number of technical schools, gov- 
erned by a board of trustees, on which the Glas¬ 
gow University is also represented. In addition 
to the University (see Glasgow University), 
there are the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, St. Mungo’8 College, Ander- 
son College, St. MargareUs College for Women, 
and the United Free Church College. The sec- 
ondary schools include the High School, Glasgow 
and Kelvinside academies, and the Hutcheson 
Trust schools. There are numerous hospitais and 
dispensaries, and three large, cxcellently ap- 
pointed general infirmaries, Glasgow has a num¬ 
ber of tbeatres and large concert halls. The 


Royal Botanic Gardens near the Western Infirm- 
ary, with their large conservatories and fine col- 
lections of exotic and other plants, form a favor- 
ite resort for the citizens. Other large parks 
include the Glasgow Green (140 acres) on the 
Clyde, Kelvingrove Park, in the west end, 
Qucen’s Park (130 acres) on the south side, and 
Alexandra Park (120 acres). Glasgow is the 
seat of a United States cônsul. 

The population of Glasgow in 1801 was 77,- 
385; in 1821, 147,043; in 1861, 395,503; in 1881, 
511,415; 1801, 565,839. The city limits were ex- 
tended in 1891, the population becoming 658,198. 
In 1901 Glasgow had 761,742 inhabitants, and 
the area of the city was 12,561 acres; in 1911, 
784,496 inhabitants, the area being 12,669 acres. 
The 1901 population of the 1911 area was 775,- 
594, so that in the decade the increase on the 
same area was 8902; the natural increase is 
ealculated at 91,540, showing a loss by migra- 
tion of 82,638. Of Glasgow*s area, 12,490 acres 
are reckoned as of Lanarkshire and 179 acres 
Renfrewshire. There are important suburbs, 
including the eonterminous burghs of Govan 
(1303 acres, pop., 89,605) and Partick (956 
acres, pop., 66,849), and, in Dumbartonshire, the 
burgh of Clydebank (1330 acres, pop., 37,548). 

Glasgow traces its beginnings in tradition to 
the little wooden churcli which St. Kentigern, 
apostle to the Seots, built on the banks of the 
Molendivar about 560 a.D. Nothing is known of 
the town for more than five hundred years, till 
Davi d, Prince of Cumbria, the future King 
David 1, in 1116, reestablished the see of Glas¬ 
gow and rebuilt its church. Between 1175 and 
1178 Glasgow was made a burgh, subjeet to its 
bishop, whose bailio and provosts administered 
its affairs. In 1300 Wallace defeated the Eng- 
lish there, and five yeais later lie was also be- 
trayed to the English there. In 1450 it was 
made a regality; in 1611 it gained by charter 
the right of electing its magistrates, and jn 
1636 became a free royal burgh. Its university, 
modeled on that of Bologna, was founded by a 
papal buli in 1451. In the seventeenth century 
the town was a stronghold of Whiggism and the 
Reformed religion. The great commereial growth 
of Glasgow dates from the union with England 
in 1707. Enjoying equal freedom of trade with 
English ports, it quickly obtained a large share 
of the American trade, for which its position 
on the west coast fitted it especially. Glasgow 
became the chief emporium of the tobacco trade, 
and its Virginian morchants formed a local 
aristocracy remarkable for wealth and distinc- 
tion. Th is trade was at length paralyzed by the 
American war; but sugar cultivation in the 
West Indies and the introduction of cotton man¬ 
ufacture opened up new paths to wealth. It was 
here that Watt invented his steara engine. To¬ 
day it is the centre of huge shipbuilding yards 
and numerous branches of the iron industry. 

Bibliography. Shaw, Municipal Government 
in Great Britain (New York, 1895); Lazenby, 
The Government of the City of Glasgow (Phila- 
delphia, 1900) ; Bell and Paton, Glasgow: Its 
Municipal Organization and Admimstration 
(Glasgow, 1896); Nicol, Vital , tíocial, and Eco - 
nomic Btatistics of the City of Glasgow 1881-85 
(ib., 1885) ; also for 1885-91 (ib., 1891) ; Eyre, 
“The History of the Ancient See of Glasgow, 
560-1560 A.D.,” in Journal of the British Archeso - 
logical A88odation (London, 1900); Macgeorge, 
Old Glasgow (3d ed., Glasgow, 1888); Mac- 
gregor, History of Glasgow (ib., 1881); Howe, 
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A British City: The Beginninga of Democracy 
(New York, 1907); Marwick, Early Glasgow 
(Glasgow, 1911); Primrose, Mediceval Glasgow 
(ib., 1913). 

GLASGOW. A city and the county seat of 
Barren Co., Ky., about 100 miles (direct) south 
of Louisville, on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad (Map: Kentucky, E 0). It has the 
Liberty Female College. The city is in tfle oil 
region of the State; carries on a considerable 
trade in lumber, cattle, mules, and livestock; 
and its industrial establishments include lumber 
mills, large tobacco warehouses, handle factories, 
furniture and tobacco factories, etc. Pop., 1900, 
2019; 1910, 2310. 

GLASGOW, Ellen Andebson Gholson 
(1874- ). An American novelist, especially 

interesting in her studies of Southern scenes 
and people, and not least in hei>pictures of the 
change in the South from the old order to the 
new. She was born at Itichmond, Va., and 
was educated privately. Her works include: The 
Descendant (1897) ; Phas es of an Inferior Vianet 
(1898); The Voicc of the People (1900-02); 
The Frceman and Other Poems (1902); The 
Battle-Ground (1902); The Deliverance (1904); 
The Wheel of Life (1906) ; Ancient Law (1908) ; 
Tiie Romance of a Plain Man (1909); The 
Miller of Old CUurch (1911); Virgima (1913). 

GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. One of the 
great seats of learning in Scotland. It was 
founded in 1451 by Bishop Turnbull, its founda- 
tion being ratifica by a papal buli of Nicholas 
V. In 1460 James, first Lord Hamilton, be- 
queathed a tenement and four acres of ground 
to the Regents of the “Paedagogium,” or college 
of arts, and the university was further endowed 
by Queen Mary, as well as by her son, James VI 
of Scotland, bettcr known as James I of Eng- 
land, wh o issued a new charter to the institu- 
tion. The chief prosperity of the university, 
however, dates from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1864 the university build- 
ings and adjacent lands were sold, and splendid 
new buildings were erqpted on a site overlook- 
ing the Kelvin River, at a cost of about £470,- 
000. These were opened in 1870 and ha ve been 
extensively added to since 1892. By acts of 
Parliament, in 1858 and 1889, the university 
has been entirely reorganized and is now a 
Corporation eonsisting of a chancellor, reetor, 
dean of faculties, principal, professors, and stu- 
dents. The university court consists of the rec- 
tor, the principal, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
and various assessore, representing both city and 
university. The body administers the property 
of the institution, appoints and regulates pro¬ 
fessors, and acts as court of appeal from the 
senate, wbich consista of the principal and pro¬ 
fessora, and regulates teaching and discipline. 
The general council, eonsisting of various ex 
officio memberB and all mastera and doctors, 
meets twice a year to revise the business of the 
university. It elects the chancellor, four assess¬ 
ora to the court, and, with the general council 
of Aberdeen University, returns one member to 
Parliament. The chancellor in 1914 was the 
Earl of Rosebery. There is also a students* 
representative council. The chancellor holds 
omee for life; the reetor, gencrally some man 
distinguished in polities or letters, is chosen 
triennially by the students. The duties of the 
latter are wholly honorary. The students re- 
tain many of the customs and rights of media¬ 
va! universities, of which the election of the 
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reetor is one. They are still divided into four 
“nations”—Glottiana (Lanarkshire), Trans- 
forthana (Scotland north of the Forth), Roth- 
seiana (Bute, Renfrew; and Ayr), and Lou- 
doniana (all others). In 1913 the number of 
students was 2770, including some 700 woznen» 
Women were first admitted in 1893 and Queen 
Margaret College was then handed over to the 
university by its trustees for their use. In 1913 
the instruetors numbered 164. In 1914 the 
reetor was the Right Hon. A. Birrell, M.P. 
President Poincaré was chosen reetor for 1915 
by the student body. 

The university grants degrees in arts, Science, 
medicine and surgery, divinity, and law. It has 
a library of 210,000 volumes, an observatory, a 
botanical garden, besides many special collec- 
tions of bodes, apparatus, and the great Hun- 
terian collection of coins, medals, and anatomical 
preparations. An important feature of the uni¬ 
versity is the number of scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, and fellowships in its gift, among which 
the Snell exhibitions are the oldest and richest. 

The University of Glasgow is ricli in the 
number of distinguished graduates and teachers. 
Among them may be mentioned Bishop William 
Elphinstone, John Major, John Spottiswoode, 
Andrew Melville, James Melville, Robert Boyd, 
of Trochrigg, John Cameron, Zachary Boyd, 
Robert Baillie, James Dalrymple, first Viscount 
Stair, Gilbert Burnet (Bishop of Halisbury), 
John Douglas (Bishop of Salisbury), Dr. Robert 
Simson, Francis Hutcheson, Dr. William Hun- 
ter, Dr. James Moor, Adam Smith, Dr. Thomas 
Reid, Dr. William Cullen, Dr. Joseph Black, Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, Prof. John Miller, Thomas 
Thomson, Francis Jeffrey, J. G. Lockhart, Sir 
William Hamilton, Archbishop Tait, Prof. R. 
C. Jebb, Lord Kelvin, and Sir Joseph Lister. 
The four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Glasgow University was celebrated 
in 1901, and in the various pubiications of that 
celebration is to be found much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the institution. Consult also: 
Stewart, The University of Glasgow (Glasgow, 
1891); Coutts, A Eistory of the University of 
Glasgow from its Foundation in 1451 to 1909 
(ib., 1909) ; and the Glasgow University Cal - 
endar. 

GLASEPAN, John Cadenhead (1844- ). 

A Canadian educator and mathematician. He 
was born at Ellon, Aberdcenshire, Scotland, and 
was brought by his parente to Upper Canada 
(Ontario) whcn nine years old. He was edu¬ 
cated at the public schools, at the provincial 
normal school, and at Toronto University. In 
1864 lie became a teacher in the Provincial 
Model School, Toronto, and in 1871 and 1876 
respectively was appointcd inspector of schools 
for Middlesex County and for the city of Ot- 
tawa, continuing in the latter office until 1910. 
In 1895 he was made a member of the board of 
civil-service examiners. In 1902 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. He 
contributed articles on mathematical subjects to 
various journals and devoted special attention 
to the history of mathematics. He is the author 
of an arithmetic for public schools, an ad- 
vanced arithmetic for high schools, and also, 
with G. A. Wentworth and J. A. McLellan, of 
Algebraic Analysis (1889). 

GLAS^ELL, Susan (Mbs. Geobge Cram 
Cook) (1882- ). An American author, born 

at Davenport, Iowa. She graduated from Dr&ke 
University and also studied at the University 
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of Chicago. For a time she was State House 
and legislative repórter for the News and the 
Capital , daily newspapers of Des Moines, Iowa. 
She married George Oram Cook in 1913. Be- 
sides her contributionB to magazines, she is 
author of The Olory of the Conquered (1909), 
The Visioning (1911), and Lifted Masks (1912) 
—novels that are intensely emotional and dis- 
tinguished by their vivid realism and imagina- 
tive power. 

GLASS (from AS. glces, Icei., OHG. glas t Ger. 
Cias; connected with Icei. gler, AS. glcer, amber, 
and ultimately with Eng. glare). The use of 
glass came to the West from the East, and for 
that reason there is a diversity of names among 
the Indo-European nations. In Greek the usual 
word is flaXoj, hyalo8 f of which the etymology is 
uncertain. In Latin the word is vitrum , which 
also means tooad, used for its hlue dye—a fact 
which suggests that the earliest glass known 
to the Komans was in the form of hlue beads. 
Among the northern peoples the original name 
of the amber (OHG. glas) was transferred to 
the new material and has given riso to the 
English glass. The French (verre) and most 
of the other Romance languages have kept the 
Latin name. 

The manufacture of glass was known to the 
Egyptians at a very early date. Tombs of the 
fourth and fifth dynasties (c.4000 b.c. ) show 
glass blowcrs at work, and glazed pottery in the 
form of beads occurs in prehistorie times, though 
true glass first appears later in the form of 
opaque ‘‘paste” and finally as transparent glass. 
The oldest example of dark-blue glass is a pen- 
dant found at Naqada, which seems to date from 
the seventh dynasty, though no other specirnens 
of this manufacture are known before the eight- 
eenth dynasty. A wall painting of the eleventh 
dynasty, at Beni Hassan, is commonly inter- 
preted as representing accurately the processes 
of glass blowing, but Dr. Flinders Petrie believes 
that some metallurgical process is depicted in 
which reeds tipped with himps of clay were used. 
The fuilest information about the processes and 
materiais used by the Egyptians is furnished 
by the discovery of the glassworks at Tell el- 
Amarna, belonging to the eighteenth dynasty. 
Here were found fritting pana in which the first 
melting of the substances took place and also 
many imperfectly fused frits. The ingredients 
used were silica, lime, alkalies, and copper car¬ 
bonate; but the exact proportions needed to se- 
cure a given color do not seem to have been 
known, and the exact tint produced must have 
been largely a matter of chance. They did 
know, however, that river sand, from the pres- 
ence of iron, gave a green tinge, and to avoid 
this used crushed quartz pebbles. After the 
xnixture had been fused until the colors began 
to appear, it was formed into cakes of paste, 
and these were again heated until the proper 
tint was reached. These cakes were fused in 
crucibles and allowed to cool in them, so that 
the impurities rose to the surface or settled at 
the bottom. The crucibles were then broken 
away, and the impure glass at the top and 
bottom chipped off, leaving a lump of glass, 
which was then broken up and softened so that 
it could be rolled into thick rods. These rods 
were then drawn out into slender rods or hollow 
tubes or rolled into flat strips, and these rods 
or ribbons were used by the glassmaker to pro- 
duce beads, vases, or inlaid work. It is notice- 
able that, in the view of Dr. Petrie, the vâses 


from this site were not blown, but were formed 
by coating a core of sand with melted glass, 
and pressing out the foot and lip by hand, 
while the decoration was produced by rolling 
in threads of colored glass. (Consult Petrie, 
Tell el-Amarna , London, 1894.) Yigorous ex- 
ception, however, has been taken to this view 
by other scholars, who hold that the facts on 
which Dr. Petrie based his view arc entirely 
compatible with the belief that the vases were 
blown. In general, glass was used for the manu¬ 
facture of small objects, and especially for the 
imitation of precious stones, in which the later 
workmen attained extraordinary skill. Cutting 
and engraving were also early practiced. Apart 
from these independent uses of glass, it was 
very largely employed for inlaying, while an 
enamel or glaze on clay, stone, or wood was a 
favorite form 6f decoration from early times. 
A very large proportion of the scarabaú, amulets, 
and small ornaments found in Egypt or ex- 
ported to foreign paris are of various earths 
covered with a vitreous glaze, producing the 
ware incorrectly termed “Egyptian porcelain.” 
However empirical the methods of the Egyp¬ 
tians, there can be no doubt of the technical 
skill attained by them, and even in Roman times 
the Alexandrian glassworkers maintaincd thetr 
preeminence. It was not till the Hellenistic pe- 
riod that value seems to have been set on clear 
glass, for, though clear glass was known earlier, 
it is certain that Egyptian taste valued only the 
highly colored varieties. 

Phoenicia. Tyre and Sidon were celebrated 
for their glass, and Pliny {Tlist. Nat., 36, 190) 
locatos the invention of glass at the mouth of 
the river Belus in Syria. His story is that 
the crew of a ship laden with nitre landed at 
this point, and when preparing to cook their 
food found no stones on which to rest the kettle. 
They therefore used lumps of nitre from the 
ship, and as these were fused with the fine sand 
a stream of liquid glass flowed out. Glass was 
certainly known long before the Phcenicians 
manufactured it, and tlie heat of an ordinary 
fire would be quite insuffieient to fuse glass; 
but the fact remains that the river Belus was 
always an inexhaustible mine for ancient glass¬ 
workers, and modern travelers still describe the 
white sands heaped on each side of the stream. 
The glass factories of Tyre and Sidon were 
among the most noted of ancient times and re- 
mained conspicuous under the Roman emperors. 
Sidon is credited with the invention of mirrors. 
She certainly produced the best in the world in 
her time and knew the value of manganese in 
making glass clear. The artisans of this city 
used the blowpipe, the lathe, the graver, and 
the casting plate with splendid results. In the 
view of some scholars, the Phcenicians did little 
more than carry on the processes learned by 
them from the Egvptians; they were not great 
artista, but skillful fabricators and traders, 
and, as a result, their glass is found throughout 
the Mediterranean. Other scholars, however, 
attaching great weight to Pliny’s account, re- 
gard Syria as the birthplace of glassmaking and 
think that the Egyptians derived their knowl- 
edge of it from Syria; they believe that thus 
we can adequately explain the fact that the glass 
industry, when first it meets us in Egypt, is 
fully developed. The date of any single piece 
is usually hard to determine, nor is it of great 
importance, as there are but slight variations 
in style at different periods and little advance 
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in technical skill. Indeed, it íb often impossible 
to say whether a specimen is of Phoenician or 
Egyptian manufacture. 

Assyria and Babylonia. Though glass is 
scarcely found in the Mesopotamian ruins, 
glazed or enameled bricks, statuettes, and small 
objects are numerous. # Transparent glass was 
also known, and a fine example is the bowl of 
transparent green, now in the British Museuin, 
bearing the name of King Sargon (722 b.c.). 
This bowl is not blown, but turnod and cut from 
a lump of cool glass. lt seems probable that this 
and other objects of transparent glass arc im- 
portations from Phcenicia. 

Pérsia. The use of enameled bricks for wall 
decorations was continued by the Persian kings, 
and the Louvre contains parts of the friezes rep- 
resenting lions and the royal guard wliich 
adorned the palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. The 
beautiful enamels of Pérsia are famous, and her 
delicate, lacelike porcelain, filled with transpar¬ 
ent glass, is celebrated as Gambroon ware. In 
the Paris Bibliothèque is the famous cup of 
Khosru I, King of Pérsia (532 A.D.), a shallow 
bowl of erystal with the monarch’s figure in re- 
lief in the central medallion, encirded with 
disks of red and white alternating with green, 
the whole glass ornamented in relief and bound 
with gold. 

China and índia. The Chinese claim that 
glass and even lenses were known and manufac- 
tured by them as far back as 2000 b.c., but the 
claim is most improbable, and it is not likely 
that the art was introdueed before the Christian 
era. Modern Chinese glassworks imitatc agate 
and other stones beautifully. All their glass is 
made from pulverized quartz, as in Japan and 
índia. The Hindus, Siamesc, and Chinese have 
from time immemorial plaeed lumps of glass on 
the high parts of their buildings to avert light- 
ning. Indian enamelers have been celebrated 
from ancient times, but they work with simplest 
processes. The inosaic industry of Agra origi- 
nated in the Taj Malial, for which Italian artists 
were imported. Glass has never been used for 
Windows in the Far East, except rarely in pal- 
aces, and to the present day oiled paper is the 
usual glazing throughout China, the palace Win¬ 
dows being generally filled with mother-of-pearl 
or tortoise shell. 

Greece. Homer does not mention glass (un- 
less the word kvclvos , kyanos , denotes a blue- 
glass paste, aucli as decorated the alabaster 
Frieze found at Tiryns), but excavations have 
shown that beads and sueh small objects were 
known in Greece during the Mycerifiean period, 
though no fragmenta of glass vessels have been 
discovered. Jt seems probable that these objects 
were imported, as there is no trace of the manu¬ 
facture of glass on Greek soil, even in much 
later times. The excellence of the Greek cera- 
mic ware made glass of lesa importanee. Even 
the word tfaXoy is not used in the sense of 
glass before Aristophanes (425 B.C.), and then 
it refers to vessels used at the Persian court. 
In later time undoubtedly Greek artistic train- 
ing exerci sed a powerful influenee upon the 
glassmakers, some of whom bore Grt»ek names, 
but the industry never became Hellenic, and 
Egypt, especially Alexandria, and Syria re- 
mained until Roman times the chief sources for 
fine gtyss. 

Bozne. In Italy glass first appears at the 
very beginning of the iron age, in the cemeteries 
of the Villanova (q.v.) type, naturally in the 


form of beads and other paste ornaments. Glass 
bowls and bottles, however, are found in Etrus- 
can tombs, and with the extension of the Roman 
power the use of glass increased enormously. 
Not only was glass imported from the old seats 
of this industry, but the manufacture was intro- 
duced into Italy, and thence into the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Germany. Here, as in Italy, 
glass and iron had been introdueed together, but 
only ornaments, beads, amulets, etc., were pur- 
chased from traders. Under the favorable con- 
ditions the industry flourished greatly, and glass 
became so cheap that ordinary eups or platters 
were sold in Strabo’s time for a farthing. On 
the other hand, the expensive and beautiful ves¬ 
sels, according to Pliny, had almost driven out 
the use of gold and silver. The absence of fine 
porcelain led to a much more extensive use of 
glass than in modern times; and by Christian 
times glass was used even for windowpanes. It 
was used, too, in pavements and in thin plates 
as a coating for walls. Glass was used in many 
colors, and the skill of the ancient artists pro- 
duced works not surpassed or even equaled in 
later times. In variety of shapes and in some 
points of technique the Venetians surpassed the 
ancient Romans; the special merit of the ancient 
workmen is in the bcauty of the coloring and 
the skill with which the various threads or lay- 
ers are combined, producing the effect of onyx 
and agate. The glass was bloicn , cast, pressed, 
ground, and cut. It was used for drinking cups, 
flasks, bowls, and other vessels, for mosaies, 
small ornaments of various kinds, and espe¬ 
cially for imitations of precious stones, which in 
many cases were finely engraved as intaglios or 
caineos. Two methods of decorating are of 
special beauty. In one the workman blew the 
glass in two layers—the inner of a dark color, 
usually blue, and the ou ter of white. The outer 
layer was then cut away on the wheel, leaving 
the design in white relief on the dark back- 
ground, as in a cameo (q.v.). The most famous 
example of this technique is the Portland Vase 
(q.v.) in the British Museum, though anothcr 
fine specimen is in Naples, and fragments are 
very common. The second mcthod is repre- 
sented by but few specimens, all apparently egg- 
shaped cups without a foot. The vessel is in- 
closed in a network of rings of glass which are 
attached only by slender filaments to the sur- 
face of the cup. They soem to have been pro- 
duced by cutting away the outer surface of the 
original vessel—an exceedingly delicate and 
tedious process, though some authorities hold 
that the outer network lias been applied while 
soft and worked out with the fórceps. Consult 
especially Frohner, La verrerie antique (Le 
Pecq, 1879), an account of the Charcot collec- 
tion, with a full historical introduction and 
numerous fine eolored plates. More popular is 
Wallaco-Dunlop, History of Olass in the Old 
World (London, 1883). A very elaborate work 
is Kisa, Das (}las im Altcrtunic {3 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1912), dealing with the origin of glasa- 
making, glass in Egypt, Pluenicia, Syria, Greece, 
Home, and its provinces, etc. 

Byzantium. Constantine, on transplanting 
bis capital to Byzantium (330 a.d.), selected the 
best artisans in glass and not only gave them 
studios in a quarter of the city called “glass- 
making quarter,” but caused them to be exempt 
from the tax levied by previous emperors. Ac- 
cordingly glassmakers flocked from fallen Home, 
carrying the fame and the skill of the Imperial 
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cHy to the East, and Byzantium supplied all 
Europe with verre de luwe until the rise of 
Venice. Factories were refcstablished in Greece, 
Macedonia, Phcenicia, and Alexandria, and after 
the Arab conquest they continued to be the 
sole sources of artistic glass through the Middle 
Ages. The early Byzantines followed classic 
models, often badly, but later a Byzantine school 
arose which prevailed throughout Europe until 
the thirteenth century. Mosaic art, under the 
impetus of Christianity, was developed to its 
greatest glory for mural decoration, as the 
Byzantines believed and demonstrated that 
“mosaic is the only painting for eternity.” Their 
world-renowned specimcns at Bavenna (440 a.d. ) 
are superior to those of the Itomans. In the 
famous St. Sophia are mosaies made in the sixth 
century. On the lower walls these mosaies are 
of marble, and of glass cubes or tesser© on the 
upper walls and coiling. These and its colorcd 
Windows caused Justinian, its builder, to say, 
‘T have surpassed thee, O Solomon.” The church 
of the Transfiguration, Mount Sinai, is adorned 
with precious Byzantine mosaies of the sevonth 
and eighth centuries. The Byzantine churches 
were usuallv lighted by a series of small Win¬ 
dows arouná the base of the dome. Some of the 
original plates of cast glass still remain at St. 
Sophia. Colored window glass is not mentioned 
till towards the end of the eighth century. A 
common method of inserting it, which is still 
practiced in the East, was to perforate slabs of 
marble, or even the plaster, in patterned open- 
ings and place the glass in these. 

One of the terms of peace at the beginning of 
the eighth century between Caliph Walid and 
Justinian II was that the latter should furnish 
a quantity of mosaic for his mosque at Damas- 
cus. A series of Byzantine mosaies extends 
from Constantine to Charlemagne. Ro late as 
the eleventh century, Pope Victor III sent to 
Constantinople for workers in mosaic. Imita- 
tion stones were also made wonderfully well 
there. The blue cup at Monza (600 a.d.), 3 
inches in diameter, said to be made of a single 
sapphire; the cclebrated emerald table captured 
at Toledo in the fourteenth century, long be¬ 
lieved to be cut from a single emerald, inlaid 
with gold and precious stones, and valued at 
100,000 dinars; and the famous Sacro Catino 
of Genoa, a shallow dish which passed as one 
of the most sacred relies of Christendom, the 
veritable “Sangraal,” the ransom of a captive 
king, and supposed to be cut from an emerald 
until pronounced green glass, in 1761, by a 
French chemist—were all from Byzantine fac¬ 
tories. The precious sacrament cups of glass, 
used in the church Service, were theirs. They 
made the glass medallions circulated as test 
weíghts for money throughout the large estates 
of the Fatimite princes, which have been mis- 
taken for coins. These were abolished in 888, 
but Venice continued to make glass weights in 
1279, as the old Greeks had dono. From 
Byzantine centres the Crusaders brought back 
into Europe the manufacture of glass, and it is 
probably from this source that Venice roceived its 
early impulse and first lessons in glassmaking. 

Venice. Refugees in Venice made glass as 
early as the fifth century, the abundance of ex- 
cellent sand and alkaline sea plants facilitating 
the industry. St. Mark’s, built in 1159, gave an 
impetus to mosaic work on the spot, and the 
táking of Constantinople (1204) drove many 
Qrèêk Workmen to the asylum of Venice with 


Byzantine secrets. The interior walls of this 
church are entirely covered with glass mosaies, 
representing the principal events of biblical his- 
tory. The work on these mosaies extended over 
a period of 250 yearB. The wonderful color effect 
and beauty of these mosaies have been eloquently 
described by Ruskin. With the rise of the 
Italian painters, mural painting took the place 
of mosaies for wall decoration, and no mosaies 
of importance were made after the flfteenth cen¬ 
tury. But in the meantime the Venetians had 
turned their attention to the production of orna¬ 
mental glass and guarded the secrets of its pro¬ 
duction with the most jealous caro. In 1275 the 
Council of Venice prohibited the exportation of 
glass materiais. The fear of fire abolished the 
furnaces, in 1291, from Venice proper to the 
outlying island of Murano, where the artists 
formed a small republic and have flourished ever 
since. The fame' of Venetian glassmakers led 
otlier countries to tempt them away, but the 
Council of Ten jealously guarded the secrets of 
Venetian wealth. No stranger could learn the 
art. Any workman carrying his skill to another 
country was followed and ordered back. If he 
refused to come, his relatives were imprisoned. 
If he persisted, an emissary was dispatched to 
kill him. A wandering glassmaker called Paoli 
was tracked to Normandy, where he was stabbed 
with a dagger on which was written “Traitor.” 
But the Venetian police had no power in Murano, 
and that island had its own codes and mag- 
istrates. Nobles gave their daughters in mar- 
riage to glassworkers, and the children were 
counted of the nobility. The shops of Murano 
formed, in 1495, a magnificent Street a mile 
long, where every conceivable object was fash- 
ioned. The furnaces were small, a few work¬ 
men about each, which explains the diversity of 
design and the scarcity of pure glass, such as 
only long fusion in large furnaces can produce; 
but nowhere in the world could the precious 
produets of Murano be matched. The vases and 
cups were royal presents to every sovereign. 
Their dishes displaced gold. Many of their 
wares were in patterns like madrepore coral. 
Their mille fiore was a starry mosaic of white 
threads combined in a blue ground. A favorito 
style imitated the pulp of an orange. Vitro de 
trina ware was made of twistcd rods of opaque 
white in clear glass, and most delicate of all 
was their latticelli t a lacelike network in ex- 
quisite designs. They also secured wonderful 
effects in mosaic, imitation gems, and cameos. 
All of these were simply repetitions or exten- 
sions of wonders done ages before by the Ro¬ 
mana, Greeks, and Egyptians, which had since 
become lost arts, and all the lightness and 
wealth of color of ancient glass were exquisitely 
copied in an endless variety of fantastic fornis. 
Fishes, lions, dragons, etc., were made to as¬ 
sume grotesque effects with the colors of dif- 
ferent wines. They blended two sheets of color 
into one. They invented aventurine and far 
surpassed their masters in reticulated glass. 
About 1300, Murano artists conceived of cover- 
ing plates of glass with an amalgam of tin 
and mercuiy, and their mirrors becaine proverbi- 
ally fine. Marco Polo prompted them to manu¬ 
facture beads for African trade. These beads be- 
came very popular, and enormous numbers of 
them were made, so that now, wkerever the tr4de 
of the Middle Ages penetrated, they may still be 
found. These beautiful beads eontrast strangely 
with the vulgar and glittering productíons that 
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are now made for the similar purpose of tradc 
with African and Indian tribes. In tho early 
fifteenth ceniury Panfllo Castaldi, a Venetian 
engrosser of deeds, made movable glass types 
and printed from them, and tradition says that 
John Faust, his friend, visited his scriptorium. 
Modern spectaclcs were invented by Salvino 
d* Armati, of Florcnee, according to the state- 
ment on his tombstone (1317). At the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth ccntury there were 
300 glasshouses in Murano, but at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century all were 
gone except a small mosaic factory. The art, 
however, was not allowed to die out entirely, 
but was cherished by a few workmen, one of 
whom, Radi, undertook the work of restoring 
some of the mosaics at St. Mark’a. Salviati, an 
Italian lawyer, assisted in the Radi enterpriso, 
and with the aid of English eapital two sets 
of workshops have been established where an- 
cient methods and objects such as mosaics are 
skillfully copied, and new and beautiful work is 
also done. The Venetians excel in glass novel - 
ties, such as mirrors, beads, tableware, bric-a- 
brac, and aventurine Their glass is very soft 
so that it can be spun, woven, or otherwisc 
fashioned into the daintiest designs. In the 
production of a single pieee, it is said, the glass 
may be reheated 50 times. 

France. The factories of Poitiers were active 
during the Roman and Frankish periods, sur- 
vived the Norman invasion, and were lcft as a 
legacy to the gentlemen workers of the Middle 
Ages. Ruins of glass vases abound in the Poi¬ 
tiers territory, and such town names as Vieille, 
Verrières, Voirie, Verrines, come from their 
glassworks. The ancient cemeteries of Poitiers 
and La Vendée yield a rich harvest of glass, 
and fully 20,000 vases have been found at Terre- 
Noire, Bordeaux. The Imperial factory of Fron- 
tincennes, at Forét-Eu, cradle of all the later 
Norman glassworks, is supposed to have been 
founded in the second century and is surely the 
oldest in the world. The beautiful Iloman glass 
seen in the museums of France is thought to be 
of native manufacture. The Merovingian ormi- 
ments have a peculiar dynastie mark in the thin 

f old threads dividing differently colored layers. 
n 077 many Greek workmen were ealled to 
France. Normandy was the first country to 
give privileges to glassworkers. In the tenth 
and elcventh centuries four noble families re- 
ceived the speeial prerogatives of glassworkers, 
and these were conftrmed by suecessive kings 
until the eighteenth century. Factories in other 
parts of France were established by gentlemen 
from Normandy, and the Orusaders brought back 
many improvements in glassworking. Charles V 
gave all glaBsmakers exemption from taxes, and 
later kings extended this privilege as well as per- 
mitting noblemen alone to labor at this art. In 
1338 Humbert, Dauphin of Viennois, granted a 
portion of the forest of Chamborant to a glass- 
maker to establish factories there, provided he 
should furniHh him 3000 pieces annually. M. 
Ja<juin, in 1656, invented the imitation pearls 
which are made by lining the beads with fish 
scales, instead of the old quicksilver lining, 
copying the uneven shapes of pearls in perfect 
mimiery, of all shades. Glaas páinting was first 
developed, if not invented, by the French, the 
earlier artisans being content with mosaic. 
Painted glass Windows are said to have origi- 
nated in the school of Limoges, about 800, where 
a Venetian colony was planted. In all the old 


French churches the glassmakers art was con- 
spicuous. The Windows of Saint-Denis (rebuilt 
for the sixth time in 1108) are pronouneed the 
oldest mosaic pictures in France. In 1665 Col- 
bert tempted away 18 Venetian workmen, with 
their secrets, and founded a mirror factory in 
Paris, which in 1693 was enlarged and trans- 
ferred to Saint-Gobain, where the manufacture 
still continues on a gr and scale. About this time 
Thévart rediscovered the casting of plate glass, 
making plates 84 by 50 inches. All previous 
plate glass had been produced by blounng and 
was therefore limited in size. For over 100 
years cast plate glass was to be obtained only 
from these makers. In 1740 a factory for French 
cylindrical window glass was established, with 
German workmen, at Saint-Quirin, which be- 
came the parent of the modern French, Belgian, 
and English plate-glass works. In 1823 D* Ar- 
tiques established the world-renowned “crystal- 
lerie de Baecarat.” 

Germany. Roman glass has been found in 
abundance along the Rhine, a fact which indi- 
catcs the eaYly date of local manufactures. The 
Frankish jewels were of Teutonic origin. In the 
ninth century, probably, the Germans taught 
glassmaking to the northern nations. The 
bishops of early Germany specially encouraged 
glassmaking to dispel pagan idleness with 
Christian industry. The inhabitants of Teg- 
ernsee, Bavaria, have lately held a festival in 
honor of the invention of glass páinting, which, 
they claim, dates from the Windows of the abbey 
in that town, made in 999. For a long time 
painted glass and frescoes were the only library 
of the people. Lehmann, of Prague, reinvented 
the casting of glass in molds in the seventeenth 
century. In 1609 eut glass was first made by 
him, and it soon outrivaled Italian glass. Cut 
glass had been made by the ancients, but the 
art had probably been lost. Bnati, a glaes- 
maker of Murano, worked three years in a Bo- 
hemian glasshouse, as a porter, to learn its 
secret, and returned in 1739 to obtain a patent 
for Bohemian cut glass. Henry Schwanhard, in 
1670, invented the ctching of glass with hydro- 
fluoric acid. Tho Eleetoral glassworks, near 
Potsdam, established in the eighteenth century, 
bociime famous for their gold ruby, invented by 
Kunckel ( 1679). Mirror making was introduced 
from France in the eighteenth century. 

England. Great difference of opinion pre- 
vails regarding the origin of glassmaking in 
Great Britain, some claiming that it was estab¬ 
lished before the Roman Conquest, and others 
as late as the sixteenth century. French work¬ 
men, in 699, were brought over to glaze St. 
Pcter’s, York. Benedict established French 
glassmakers at Wearmouth, 675, for the build- 
ing of his church; but for centuries glassmak- 
ing languished in Britain. Henry III had but 
one glass drinking cup, which he specially prized. 
France taught England the secrets of glassmak¬ 
ing. The oldest painted Windows in England 
are those of 1174 in the choir of Canterbury 
Oathedral, which are as French as those in 
Saint-Denis. As late as the sixteenth century 
oiled linen was the usual window material, and 
a century later the royal palaces of ScOtland had 
only the upper rooms glazed. In 1677 the Duke 
of Buckingham brought glassmakers from Mu¬ 
rano to Larnbeth to manufacture crystal vases. 
looking-glasses, and coach Windows. The revo- 
oation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) sent many 
glassnuakers to England, and the manufacture 
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speedily improved. Early in the seventeenth 
century the greatest of modern glass inventions 
was achieved in England, the making of lead 
flint, producing hrilliant glass, which was im¬ 
possible for earlier makers. The famous plate- 
glass works of Ravenhead were, established in 
1771. Towards the close of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the art of making glass mosaics was re- 
vived in England, largely through the efforts of 
Sir W. B. Richmond. 

United States. Prior to the European colo- 
nists the only glass known in America was the 
“obsidian” volcanic glass. In 1608 some glass- 
makers were among the artisans brought to 
Jamestown, Va., but the craze for tobacco in- 
terfered with their industry. In 1621 severa! 
Italian glassworkers were importcd to manu¬ 
facture beads for the Indians. In 1639 a glass- 
house was erected at Salem, Mass., and William 
Penn alludes to a Quaker glasshouse in 1683. A 
glassmaker, Jan Smcedes, received an allotment 
of land on Manhattan Island, and the business 
which he carricd on gave the name “Glassmak- 
ers’ Street” to the present South William Street 
of New York. In 1754 a Dutch gentleman, Bam- 
ber, built glassworks in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
first bottle blown by him, bearing tlie name and 
date, is in the collection of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, Brooklyn. 4 Glassboro, N. J., was 
founded by a colony of German glassmakers, 
who moved there in 1775. In 1787 the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature gave to a Boston glass com- 
pany the exclusive right to make glass in the 
State for 15 years. This is said to have been 
the first successful glass factory in the United 
States. Pittshurgh, Pa., first made glass in 
1796, and is still a most important glassmak- 
ing centre. At the very beginning coai was used 
instead of the traditional wood fuel. This, with 
the abundance of excellont sand in the adjoin- 
ing rivers, gave the industry a phcnomenal de- 
velopment there, which has been inereased by 
the sub8titution of gas and oil fuel. In 1827 
pressed glass was invcnted by a carpenter of 
Sandwich, Mass. With the diseovery of a 
cheaper and better fuel, in the form of natural 
gas, the centre of glassmaking moved west of 
the Alleghanies, where it still remains. As 
natural gas failed, petroleum was substituted 
and proved an excellent fuel. By the close of 
1880 the census shows that the glass industry 
of the United States had been brought to ‘a 
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very extensive and prosperous condition. There 
were then 211 factories, employing 24,177 men, 
sending out an annual produet worth $21,154,- 
571. In 1890 the number of factories had in- 
creased to 294, and the produet to $41,051,004, 
and in 1909 there were 363 establishments and 
the produet was $92,095,203. Witliin recent 
years 'artistic glassware of great beauty has been 
produced in the United States, notable examples 
of which are the stained-glass Windows and 
mosaics of leading makers and such as La 
Farge and Tiffany and the famous “Favrille” 
glass of the Tiffany Company of New York. 
The United States still imports more glass than 
she exports, the exports bemg largely that pecul¬ 
iar produet of Yankee ingenuity, pressed glass. 

VALUE of glass and glassware imported 

INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 

STATES 


FISCAL YBAR 

Imports 
Total value 

Exports 
Total value 

1914 

$8,191.133 

$3,729,623 

1913 

6,537,293 

4,193,642 

1912 

6,210,625 

3,494,153 

1911 

6,881,891 

3,246,391 

1910 

6,553,764 

2,805,401 

1900 

5,037,931 

1,936,119 

1890 

7,411,343 

882,677 

1880 

5,221,511 

749,866 

1870 

4,157,643 

530,654 


Chemical and Physical Properties. Chemi¬ 
cal ly any vitrous eoinpound is ealled glass, but 
commercíally glass is a fused mixture of two 
or more metallie silicates, and is often named 
from, the predominant base, as “soda glass,” 
“potash glass,” “lime glass,” and “lead glass.” 
The essential ingredients are silica and alkali. 
Flint glass is a mixture of the silicates of lead 
and potassium; Bohemian glass , of the silicates 
of potassium and calcium; plate or sheet glass , 
of the silicates of calcium and sodium; bottle 
glass is a mixture of the silicates of sodium, 
aluminium, and calcium; Venetian glass , of so¬ 
dium, potassium, and calcium. Sodium, potas¬ 
sium, calcium, and lead are the bases that form 
almost all glasses. To obtain the silica, sand 
is now gcnerally used—river or sea sand sufíic- 
ing for cheap grades in spite of the impurities, 
but for fine qualities the sand is quarried. 
American Hand is pronounced by experts superior 
to English and French. The principal deposits 


GLASS INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1869 TO 1909 
(From Thirteenth United States Census of Manufactures ) 


NUMBER OB AMOUNT 


GLASSMAKING 

1909 

1899 

1889 

1879 

1869 

Number of establishments 

363 

355 

294 

169 

154 

Persons engaged in the industry.. 

72,573 

55,256 

* 

♦ 

* 

Proprietors and firm members.... 

87 

170 

* 

* 

* 

S&laried employees.. .. 

Wage earners (average number).. 

3,575 

2,268 

* 

* 

* 

68,911 

52,818 

44,892 

24,177 

15,367 

Primary horse power 

Capital. 

123,132 

52,943 

28.241 

5,672 

1,857 

$129,288,384 

$61,423,903 

$40,906,850 

$18,804,599 

$13,826,142 

Expenses . 

Services. 

85,374,185 

50,190,736 

30,527,203 

* 

* 

44,293,215 

29,877,080 

22,118,522 

9,144,100 

7,589,110 

Salanes . 

4,993,591 

2,792,376 

* 

* 

* 

Waçes. 

39,299,624 

27,084,710 

* 

* 

* 

Materials.. . . . 

32,119,499 

16,731,009 

12,140,985 

8,028,621 

5,864,365 

Miscellaneous . 

8,961,471 

3,588,641 

2,267,696 

* 

* 

Value of Products .... 

Value aaded by manufacture (value of 

92,095,203 

56,539,712 

41,051,004 

21,154,571 

18,467,507 

Products less oost of materiais). 

59,975,704 ’ 

39,808,703 

28,910,019 

13,125,950 

12,603,142 


* Comparable figures not available. 
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are in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, West Vir¬ 
gínia, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Maryland, btit good sand is 
abundant all over the United States. 

Ancient glass was commonly a potash glass, 
and the inferior potash, tnade from the ashes of 
plants and sea plants, was used until succeeded 
by soda ash, carbonate of soda made from salt by 
Leblanc’s prize discovery of 1792, which opened 
a new era in glassmaking. Since 1875 “salt 
cake,” sulphate of soda, has been largely used, 
producing a harder glass of a bluish color, while 
the earbonate of soda glass is softer and yellow- 
ish. Lime, next to silica in importanee in pro¬ 
ducing toughness, is a modern discovery. Of 
old, it was used sparingly as a cheap substitute 
for soda and potash; now, with improved facili- 
ties, it produces “lime flint,” unequaled for light- 
ness and bcauty in common wares. Tt is used 
in the form of carbonate of lime or slaked lime 
or calcium hydroxide. Lead oxide (litharge) 
began in the seventeenth ccntury to produce the 
hcaviness and brilliancy of tne English ílint 
glass now made in every industrial country. 
Another oxide of lead, called red lead, is also 
used in modern glass and is said to be prefcr- 
able on account of its excess of oxygen. Othor 
ingredients, as barium, zinc, boron, and lithium, 
are used in special glasses. Manganese is in- 
troduced in modern glass as a decolorizer, to 
modify or neutralize the greenish tint produced 


the following equation: 2 (SiO a -f* Na^SO*) + 
C = 2Na J S 1 0 3 + 2SCL + C0 2 . 

The proportions of the ingredients differ 
widely among various establishments. Potassic 
silicate is colorless and eontnbutes brilliancy 

and fusibility; sodic silicate is also bright and 
fusible, and makes a yellow tint with green so 
that potash must be used; plumbie silicate iif* 
creases the fusibility, ductility, and brilliancy 
of glass. The greatest care must be taken in 
regulating the various constituents entering 

into the glass, as an excess or deíiciency of a 
material will have a most deleterious efíect on 
the glass, either in its appearance or in its 

physical properties. Of these, aside from its 

transparency, homogeneity, and strength, spe- 
cific gravity is important. If there is too mueh 
sand, it is impossible thoroughly to melt the 
glass, and it is full of stones, seeds, strings, and 
other imperfections. The specifíc gravities of 
various kinds of glass are as follows: window 
glass, 2.50 to 2.70; plate glass, 2.40 to 2.50; 
bottle glass, 2.00 to 2.70; lead-flint glass, 2.80 
to 3.25. Hydrofluoric acid is the only acid 
known which will dissolve glass. Glass is 
slightly acted on by alkaline Solutions, by light, 
air, and boiling water. It is usually transparent 
or at least translucent. The most important 
property of glass, however, is the condition of 
viscosity, intermediate between solidity and 
liquidity, which it assumes wlicn the ingredients 


CHEMICAL COMPONENTS OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF GLASS 
(From The Mineral Induetry , 1900) 
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by iron, which is an unwelcome ingredient of 
nearly all materiais. Arsenic is used also as a 
decolorizer and also as a flux, while oharcoal or 
carbon is employed when salt cake is used to 
complete the reaction, this being indicated by 
Vol. X.—3 


of which it is composed have been thoroughly 
fused and are maintained at the proper tempera- 
ture. In this semiliquid State it may be blown 
into any hollow form like a bubble, spun into 
the finest thread, or pressed or cast into any 
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desired shape. This property of glass will be 
considered further on, as the different methods 
of manufacture are described. Molten glass is 
an amorphous substance, but when allowed to 
stand undisturbed for hours it will crystallize. 
This process is called devitrification, and any 
excess of lime will cause devitrification more 
rapidly. The preceding table, showing the 
components of different varieties of glass, was 
taken froin an article on “Glass,” by Roberí Lin- 
ton, in The Mineral Industry } for the year 1899 
(New York, 1900). 

Preparation of the Material. Sand being 
the commereial representativo of silica, it is evi- 
dent that the quality of glass depends, apart 
from the effeet of different processes of manu¬ 
facture, upon the quality of the sand, and the 
more thoroughly the sand can be cleansed of im- 
purities before it is melted, the bettci will be 
the quality of the glass. Ilence, for the finer 
qualities of glass, the sand is often subjected to 
a preliminary proccss of purifica ti on by wash- 
ing, burning, and sifting. The sand is loashcd 
by stirring it thoroughly in large volumes of 
water and then aliou ing it to settle; the lighter 
particles of dirt, chalk, and other extraneous 
matter will remain in suspeiiHion after the 
heavier sand has settled, and can be drawn off. 
The sand is hurncd to remove the moisture and 
organic matter; it is plaeed in the bed of an 
oven and played upon directly by the flamc. 
Last of all, it is siftvd through copper gauze. 
The chief impurities found in sand are iron, 
lime, alumina, chalk, and magnésia, besides 
organic matter and dirt. Of tliese the iron is 
the rnost troublesome, so that it is customary 
to estimate the value of sand aeeording to the 
amount of iron whieh it eontains. 

The process of mixing the prepared sand with 
the other ingredients is called “mixing the 
batch,” the batch being the rnechanieal mixturc 
of the materiais whose Chemical combination, 
brought about by lieat, produces glass. It is 
evident that the materiais of whieh glass is to 
be made must be mixed with the greatest nicety, 
knowdedge, and skill, if a perfect product is to 
be obtained. Heretofore the proportiomng of 
materiais has been done empirically, but in the 
best modera factories there is more dependence 
put upon chemical analyses to determine the 
proper mixture. The accompanying table shows 
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some of the different kinds of glass are made in 
America. See Glass Sa\d. 

Furnaces and Fuel. The furnaces used for 
melting glass are of two general types, pot fur¬ 
naces and tank furnaces. The traditional fur¬ 
nace, still the type of pot furnace for flint-glass 
melting, is round, with from 8 to 12 “monkey 
pots” in a circle around the central fire, at 
the base of an enormous chimney. The monkey 
pot is an oval cylinder with a round top, open 
only on the upper part of ono si de. Eaeh one is 
inclosed in an areh of fire brick, with its inoutli 
pnly visible outside, and when it cracks the heat 
must be low r ered and the arcli torn down, while 
the red-hot crucible ia dragged out and another 
substituted for it. The melting pots play a very 
important part and demand the most careful 
preparation. The slightest flaw is discovered by 
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tlie intenso heat, and the precious contenta are 
emptied into the well below tlie furnace. The 
clay is most carefully selected, but, after months 
of labor in its construction, tlie monkey pot 
yields only a few weeks of Service before it 
breaks. For window% platc, and bottle glass 
manufacture the furnace is rectangular, with 
doors at each end for the moving of the pots, 
whicli, when tliey are used, are simply great 
cups with flat bottoms and sides broadening up- 
ward to an open top. But the pots are always 
unreliable and troublesome affairs. When one 
suddenly cracks, perhaps a few days after its 
inauguration, everything must be stopped for a 
day till another is built in and its contenta 
fused; when the glass is all worked, half a 
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typical mixes for American glaBs. While it is 
true that a practical glassmaker might not 
follow any of these recipes exactly, but would 
haye to modify them to suit the peculiar re- 
quirements of his own material and furnaces, 
yet tliey will serve to give a general idea of the 
average composition of the batches from whieh 


day is taken for another batch lo be melted;' 
while the molten glass is worked, the furnace 
must be cooled; moreover, tlie sulphur and soot 
from coai fuel are constant annoyances. To es¬ 
cape these difficulties the “tank furnaces,” heated 
by gas, are now used and have revolutionized 
tlie whole glass industry. 
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In 1861 the first regencrative glass furnace 
was introduced into Germany by its inventor, 
Siemens, and this type of furnace is in wide 
use in Europe and America. In these furnaces 
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the gas is generally produced from coai outside 
of the furnace, mixed with the air, on the princi¬ 
pie of the Bunsen burner. In the United States 
natural gas, and later on petroleum, ha ve been 
largely used as a fuel. Instead of melting pota 
there is a tank, constructed from pot clay, cov- 
ering the whole area of the furnace, and divided 
by floating partitions into eompaitments. The 
melting compartment at the rear receives the 
raw material through the doors. As this melts, 
it llows into the refining compartment, where a 
higher temperature purifies it till it ílows under 
the second partition into the gathering compart- 
ment, and there a lowcr temperature thiekens it 
for the blower. A recent improvement dispenses 
with the floating partitions by the use of float¬ 
ing vessels, which gather the molten glass at the 
lowest depths in the tank and raise it to the 
surface to be completeiy refined in a special com¬ 
partment, whence, as it sinks in perfect íusion 
(the best glass being the heaviest), it can only 
flow into tlie working-out compartment. The 
depth of the floaters is usually one-four^th the 
depth of the tank. These tank furnaces may be 
worked continuously, with no change in tom- 
perature and no discoloration from smoke and 
on a colossal scale. 

Improvements in the methods of glass manu¬ 
facture have all been in the direction of substi- 
tuting gaseous for solid fuel. Even in pot 
furnaces gas is preferred, and for a tank fur¬ 
nace it is indispensable. Natural gas is the 
ideal fuel, but is very limited in its oceurrencc, 
and when it cannot be obtained gas is manu- 
factured from other fuel. Its advantages are 
its freedom from ashes and other dirt, and the 
ease with which the liame may be applied and 
confrolled. 

A commercial classiíication of glass and of 
the principal types of furnaces producing it may 
be given as follows: 1. Polished pia te embraces 
all glass cast upon a smooth table, rolled to the 
required thickness with a roller, annealed, and 
then ground and polished. Under this head 
comes thin plate, a recently developed process. 
2. Rough plate includes all glass cast as above, 
but not ground and polished. The principal 
varieties are ribbed plate , colored vathedral , 
rough plate, wire glass, heavy rough plate for 
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skylights. 3. Window glass embraces all glass 
blown in cylinders and afterward cut and flat- 
tened out and polished while hot. Chiefly used 
for pictures and mirrors. 4. Croion glass is 
glass blown in spherical form and ftattened to a 
disk shape by centrifugai rnotion of blowpipe. 
A little is now made for decorative purposes. 
5. Green glass. All the cominon kinds of glass, 
and not necessarily green in color. Used in 
manufacture of bottles, fruit jars, etc. G. Lime 
flint includes the finer kinds of bottle glass, cer- 
tain lines of pressed tableware, and many novel- 
ties. 7. Lead flint embraces all the finest prod- 
ucts of glassmakmg, such as cut glass, fine table¬ 
ware, artificial gems, and optical glass. 

The principal furnaces are: (1) open-pot fur¬ 
naces for bottles and window glass; (2) open- 
pot furnaces for plate glass; (3) covered-pot 
furnaces for flint glass; (4) day tanks, which 
are practically open-pot furnaces, gas-fired, and 
with a single tank or pot; (5) regenerative 
continuouB tank furnaces for window glass; (6) 
regenerative continuous tank furnaces for bot¬ 
tles; (7) recupcrative continuous tank furnaces 
for bottles. 

Manipulation. The curious viscosity as- 
Biimed by molten glass lias already been referred 
to. While in this condition it may be gathered 
up in a soft mass on the end of a stick, and, 
if the stick be a tube, the lump may be dis- 
tended, by blowing through the tube, into a hol- 
low sphere. The form of this sphere or bulb 
may be modified by manipulating the pipe, and 
if a second iron be attached by a seal of glass 
to the other sido of the bulb, it may be drawn 
out into a tube. If the bulb be opened by re- 
nioving it from the blowing iron, and then, after 
attaching it at its opposite side to another iron, 
be trundled rapidly like a mop, the opening 
will expand, by centrifugai force, into a disk. 
These are the processes which, infinitely diver- 
sified and complicated by the skill of the work- 
men and the nature of the produet, constitute 
the art of the glass blower. Every inelting fur¬ 
nace hgs several working fumaces called “glory 
holes,” where the glassworker reheats his work. 
These are small blast furnaces, each affording 
several openings into the flanies. 

There are three general methods of shaping 
glass—by blowing, pressing, and casting. 

Window-Glass making in recent years has 
been revolutionized by the use of maehinery. 
Formerly window glass required the most mus¬ 
cular and skillful workmen, but this lias been 
changed somewhat by modern methods. The 
oldcr method, however, is fundamental and pre- 
sents many points of interest. Here the “mon- 
key pots” are fillcd with the mixed “batch,” and 
when this is melted a second charge is shoveled 
in, followed, as soon as it flows, by a tliird and 
a small amount of “cullet” (broken glass), which 
fills the pots. Sixteen liou rs are consumed in 
the entiie melting, and the master melter care- 
fully watches his “monkeys,” forcing the fur¬ 
naces to theii liighest heat. As soon as the 
signs appear indicating that the molten glass or 
“metal” is ready to work, the heat is lowered 
to thicken the glass for the blowers. Each man 
is trained to one small part of the whole 
process and does nothing else. The gatherer 
holds a mask before his face, by a plug grasped 
between his teetb, to screen him from the glare 
of the furnace, and starts the “journey” of the 
glass by dipping the blowpipe into the pot sev¬ 
eral times, dexterously forming on its end an 
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oval mass of the white, hot, gummy “metal,” 
which weighs from 20 to 40 pounds, according 
to the thickness and size of the sheet to be made. 
Revolving the bali in the glaring pot, he com¬ 
pletes its symmetry and consistency and then 
turns it in an iron mold till it takes a perfeet 
pear shape. This finishes the gatherer’s work, 
and he hands the fiery sphere to the blower, 
who is the master workman of the establishment. 
He takes the pipe from the gatherer^ hand and 
blows a huge bubble of air into it, then another 
and another, swelling the solid sphere into a 
great decanter, with its thinnest part hardening 
next the pipe, as one end of the eylinder which 
is to be evolved from the soft thick mass at- 
tached to it. Now he takes his stand on the 
long narrow platform which leads to his fur- 
nace door over a deep pit, swinging the glowing 
bulb like a giant pendulum into the depths 
below, persuading it to elongate with frequent 
puffs at the most eíTective moments. Now and 
then, as it cools into hardness, he rests his 
pipe on a prop and softens the end in the fur- 
nace, or he may toss the eylinder above him 
until it settles into a workablo condition. Tlms 
he blows and swings, and, heating from time to 
time the molten mass, he works it till it grows 
as long as himself and beconies a round-topped 
eylinder. When this has cooled considerably, 
he holds the end in the furnace, blows strongly 
into it, and, covering the mouthpieco with his 
thumb, an explosivo report is heard. The im- 
prisoned air, heated expansively, has burst an 
opening through the soft extremity. Revolving 
the end rapidly in the furnace, the blower en- 
larges the hole by centrifugai force, till it is as 
large as the diameter of the eylinder, Then hc 
cools it in a pit to a cherry red, and his part is 
done. An assistant carries it off and detaches 
it from the blowpipe by encircling the neck with 
a thread of hot glass and then touching the 
line with a cold iron. The eylinder is then 
cracked lengthwise by a diamond or by passing 
a red-hot iron inside it. Ncxt the fiattener 
takes it. First he warms the split eylinder, 
then places it on the stone before him, a fire- 
clay table, which revolves within an oven. The 
curved sheet opens in the heat like an uneven 
sheet of paper, and he smooths it by a wooden 
block. The stone carries it then to the cooling 
oven, whence it is lifted on an immense fork 
into a car at the mouth of the “leer,” or anneal- 
ing tunnel, and there it is tempered for Service. 
To-day tbese huge cylinders are made by a 
drawíng machine, by means of which cylinders 
of large size are formed by drawing the material 
from the bath. There are numerous variations 
of this process and special machines for which 
many patents have been secured since the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

Crown Glass, once the favori te for window- 
panes, has now shrunk into small importance and 
is made for ornamental work only. Though 
much more brilliant, the plates are small and of 
tapering thickness. The same molten material 
as that used for sheet glass is gathered in a 
smaller globe on the end of a blowpipe and rolled 
into a cone on a stone table, or “marver.” The 
workman blows it then into a sphere and flattens 
the underside of it, keeping in the centre the 
“bullion point,” or thick açex of the original 
cone* While he rests the pipe on a horizontal 
support, another workman with a “punty,” or 
soxid iron rod, attaches a small cup of warm 
glass to the bullion point, and the blower de¬ 


taches his pipe by touching the neck of the 
dattened globe with a cold iron and quickly 
striking it. The punty man carries it off with a 
small hole wbere it left the blowpipe, and, heat¬ 
ing it in the furnace and revolving it, the open- 
ing enlarges wider and wider until it bécomes 
the “crown,” which named it, and at last whirls 
out into a fiat disk, or “table.” This is kept in- 
cessantly turning till it oools enough to be laid 
on a support, where it is clipped by shears from 
the rod and sent to the annealing oven. The 
diameter of such a plate varies from a fow 
inches, like those made in colored glass for fancy 
Windows, to 6 feet. But the square panes cut 
from it are always small, as tne round lump 
in the centre, the “bullion point,” or “bulPs- 
eye,” must be omitted, thougli these are some- 
times used for decorativo purposes. 

Plate Glass has the same composition as 
sheet and crown glass, but is melted in vast open 
vossels (sometimes holding 2 y 2 tons) rcsting 
upon frames behind fire-clay doors. Aftcr the 
long fusion is perfeet, the door is thrown open, 
and the tank is seized by an immense fork 
mounted on a truck, and carried bodily to the 
casting table, where it is hoisted by a crane and 
pourcd over the metal bed, which has a very 
smooth, highly polished surface. A heavy roller 
passes over it, spreading the glass out in a uni* 
form thickness determined by the height of the 
strips on either si de of the table. Instantly it 
is rolled into the annealing oven for a tempering 
of several days. It comes out in the form of 
rough plate. To be polished it is fastened by 
plaster of Paris to a large rotary platform which 
revolves so that the entire surface is covered 
at each rotation hy the disks of grinding ma¬ 
chines which rub it with sand, then with emery, 
and last with rouge, íirst on one side, then on 
the other, till 40 per cent of its thickness is 
removed, and it remains a shining sheet from Yi 
to % of an inch thick. “Rolled plate” is cast 
upon an engraved table, which gives the im¬ 
pressiona of fluted lines or fancy patterns in a 
translucent body of glass adapted to paneis and 
partitions. 

Green Glass, or Bottle Glass, is the coarsest 
form, made from roughcst materiais, and is the 
simpleet branch of gíasswork. From the time 
of the early Pheenicians until 1880 the process 
of manufacturing glass articles had been prac- 
tically the same. The operativo would dip the 
glass out by a rod or a blowpipe or by a ladle. 
The article, in the case of a bottle, was then 
blown by hand, the pine was broken off from 
the bottle, and the neck was íinished by hand. 
The glass articles in the Muscum of Art in New 
York taken from the Egyptian tombs wcre all 
made in this way, and, though a great number 
of people had tried to introduce machinery, no 
improvement had been successful tip to abemt 
1880. Before the days of bottle machines the 
bottle blower would gather the molten glas^ on 
his blowpipe, in the quantity desired for his 
bottle, or jar, or demijohn, pun a bubble into it, 
drop the inflated lump into an iron mold, which 
was closed together over it hy a small boy, and 
blow the glass into its permanent shape with the 
lettering or trade-mark which was cut in the 
mold. The jagged mouth was then rounded in 
the “glory hole,” and the bottle went to the 
“leer.” Bottle molds are made of brass or iron 
and must be maintained at nearly a red heat 
while being used. The simplest form is of two 
sideg hinged together at the base, and the famil* 
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iar ridges running up each sida oí a glass bottle 
are formed where the two sides of the mold shut 
tògether. Some times the mold is in tliree pieces, 
one for the body and two for the neck, in which 
case the ridges are only on the neck; this is 
usually the case with wine bottles. 

Formerly the blowing of bottles was done 
wholly by the breath; but roccntly blowing ma- 
chinês have been successfully operated and have 
revolutionized the industry. The manufacture 
of glass articles roughly may be divided into 
two classes—wide-mouth articles sucli as fruit 
jars or rnilk jars, and narrow-mouth bottles 
such as beer bottles, champagne bottles, or 
druggist bottles. The íirst attempt at an auto- 
matic bottle machine was made by an English- 
man named Ashleigh. Ashleigh inventcd a ma¬ 
chine to make a narrow-mouth bottle, for which 
he obtained several patents and was all but 
successful in practice. He, however, failed be- 
cause he could get only one bottle out of about 
50 that was marketable, owing to the impcr- 
fection of the necks. Following along the lines 
of progress towards the realization of a prac- 
tical machine, the next invention that was of 
any great importance was niade by John I. 
Arbogast. Arbogast conceived the idea of press- 
ing a blank of molten or plastic glass, forming 
the neck in the pressing operation, then placing 
the blank in a seeondary mold which had the 
required shape, and turning on a jet of com- 
pressed air which blew the bottle to the proper 
shape. This was only applicable t6 wide-mouth 
ware and of course was only scmiautomatic. A 
man gathered the glass in the same manner as 
has been done for 3000 years and dropped it into 
the mold. It was then* pressed down and blown 
as doscribed above. To-day practicaily every 
wide-mouth bottle is made in this manner, ex- 
cept those that are made on the automatic ma¬ 
chine, which will be described later. 

The next important step in the progress of 
the glass industry was made by Michael J. 
Owens, flnanced by the Libby Glass Oompany, of 
Toledo, Ohio. The Libby Glass Company spent, 
it is reported, $500,000 before they made a bottle 
commercially. After Owens had made use of 
the vacuum for forming his blanks, he dis- 
eovered that the only way to make perfeet 
bottles was always to have a fresh surfa ce of 
glass that was at a white heat. To aceomplish 
this result it was necessary to have the melting 
part of the furnace revolving. The glass is 
melted in the usual way in a Siemens furnace 
and then run into a revolving pot, which is about 
20 feet in diameter and has a portion about 
3 feet wide always projecting out from under 
the cap or oovering of the revolving pot opposite 
to where the glass enters from the furnace. 
With this revolving moehanism the result de- 
sired was accomplished, and there is always a 
fresh surface of hot glass into which the gather- 
ing mold can be dipped. The capital required to 
build the automatic machine is very large. Two 
Owens machines are run in a battery on one 
furnace, and the outlay for a furnace and two 
machines has been estimated at not far from 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The Owens method consists in forming the 
blank by having the blank mold suspended over 
the surface of the glass and lowered until it 
projects into the glass for about an inch. The 
vacuum is then turned on, and the hollow re- 
céptacle is filled with glass by the aid of the 
vacuum, and the ring is formed. The arm is 


then raised, and a knife cuts off the glass from 
the glass in the tank, thus forming a perfeet 
blank. The machine, which revolves, is a suc- 
cession of molds, 12 to 1G being on each ma¬ 
chine. After the blank is formed as described 
above, the machine revolves one round; the two 
parts of the blank mold are opened, the neck 
part still being closed. The iinishing mold is 
then closed up on the suspended blank, cora- 
pressed air is turned on, and the finisjied bottle 
is blown, and after the machine revolves to the 
point of delivery, both the next mold and the 
iinishing mold are opened in one movement, and 
the finished bottle drops out. It then slides 
down a chute and is pushed into the leer by an 
automatic arrangement. The leers are made 
automatic, so that the only hand operation that 
is necessary on the machine is the oiling and 
care of the machine and the sorting and packing 
of the glass articles. The great advantage of 
this invention is that either narrow-mouth or 
wide-mouth bottles can be made, and one bottle 
is made absolutely the same size as the other, 
as the gathering device always gathers the same 
amount of glass, which is absolutely impossible 
in the hand operation. 

The saving on this Owens automatic machine 
is enorinous. In the old method of working 
three men and tliree boys work together to make 
15 gross of beer bottles or 10 or 12 gross of 
fruit jars, while the machine will turn out, in 
the case of the former, 110 gross a day, in the 
case of the latter about 90 gross a day. It is 
easy to soe that there is a saving of about 50 
hands. This means, in dollars and cents, a sav¬ 
ing of $125 to $150 a day. There were in use 
in 1914 in the United States 60 or 70 of these 
machines, and it was probable that within five 
years there would be very few blown-glass ar- 
tieles made in the United States. 

Flint Glass broadly includes all the myriad 
forms of glass except windowpanes and dark 
bottles. The lead, which the true flint glass 
alone contains, gives it a characteristic bril- 
liancy and weight. Flint glass is the choicest 
material for table and cut ware, for op tical 
glass, nnd for the best blown and pressed ware 
that íills the household. An extra proportion of 
lead makes it “strass,” from which artificial 
gems are made. The “lime flint” has a lighter 
weight and a lustre approaching “lead flint,” 
but it does not equal its royal superior. From 
this the ordinary utensils are made. 

A fiint-glass establishment is the most fas¬ 
cina ting of glassliouses, as it generally includes 
blowing, molding, and pressing. A wineglass is 
made from a glowing bulb as large as a peach. 
A breath swells it into a hollow sphere the size 
of the bowl. The gatherer attaches a small knob 
of soft glass and draws it out into the stem and 
on the end of this presses a bell-shaped base, 
previously hardened, whieli is flattened out into 
a stable foundation. Shears cut free the top of 
the bowl, and the furnace rounds the edge, this 
operation now being done either by a special 
blowpipe flame or by an electrically heated wire. 
In fact, machinery may be employed to cut off, 
round, and polish the edges automatically. So, 
from three pieces, the ordinary wineglasses and 
similar-shaped vessels are made. 

The costlier kind of table glass has the stem 
drawn out of the original sphere, and the base, 
blown separately like a tiny disk of crown glass, 
is United by its heat to the upper part. All 
the best “hollow ware” is blown either in the 
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air and finished by hand for the higher grades, 
or in molds, which produce the dimmer surface 
of common <jualities. All transparent druggists’ 
or prescription bottles are of flint glass, but are 
made like the green-glass bottles. A good work- 
man can blow 4800 small “preseriptions” in a 
day of 10 hours. The combination of colora in 
flint-glass work is particularly intoresting. 
From the pots, where several hues of glass are 
fused adjacently, the blower dips two or three 
contrasting layers, all appearing one, and works 
them as a single lump into a globe or shade or 
vase. These can be cut in cameo style or twisted 
into ingenious displays of their structure. The 
fancy vases, globes, pitchers, etc., with high or 
low relief patterns, are blown* into molds and 
íinished by hand. The perplexing skein work of 
interlaced threads of color in a body of trans¬ 
parent glass is produced by winding threads of 
colored glass, which are then shaped into any 
hollow pattern or pressed solid into pretty 
marbles. Machinery has been used with marked 
success in the manufacture of tumblers and 
lamp chiraneys, and compressed air employed 
instead of the breath of the glass blower. 

Cut Glass is first blown into the general shape 
intended from the brilliant “crystal” and then 
is ground into a eluster of glistening facets. 
Grindstones, continually moistened by streams 
of wet sand, cut the rough pattern, and emery 
wheels, and finally putty powder, finish the 
brilliant angles. The grinding mills also remove 
the punty marks and defective ridges on wine- 
glasses, etc. “Ground glass” is made by rough- 
ening the surface on thése wheels or by sand 
blast or by etching. The last is done by hydro- 
fluoric acid, often in designs for translucent 
doors and Windows, the unetched part of the 
glass being protected by a coat of wax. The 
ornaments on fine drinkmg glasses and shades 
are engraved by copper disks. 

Pressed Glass, the lcast expensive and there- 
fore the most abundant forni of flint glass, is 
the American eontribution to the industry. The 
pressing machine contains a mold of the ink- 
Btand, diHh, goblet, vase, or statue to be made, 
and one man cuts off and drops into it a lump 
of red-hot glass, while another pulls the lever 
which shapes the object. By this means un- 
skilled labor can produce perfêct results, and the 
process of manufacture is wonderfully shortened. 
Pressed glass is often made to imitate Bohemian 
cut glass, the facots being cast instead of being 
cut, but the angles are always rounded and the 
lustre less. 

Beads are still made almost entirely in Venice, 
where over 1000 artisans are devoted to this 
work alone. The glass is drawn out into long 
tubes which are filled with sand to prevent their 
collapse when annealed and are then cut off into 
fragments. Colonies of women and children 
thread them and tie them in bundles to be ex- 
ported to the ends of the earth. The “pearl 
beads” of France, invented by Jaquin in 1656 
and made ever since by his heirs, are blown from 
glass tubes, lined with powdered fish scales, and 
filled with wax. The scales of 16,000 íish are 
required to make one pound of essence of pearl. 
The finest of these beads simulate the irregulari- 
ties of pearls in form and color and are difficult 
of detection without special tests. 

Imitation gems, long the favorite object of the 
cleverest artificers, have passed from glass manu- 
facturers into the hands of specialists who work 
with the electric furnace and modern Chemical 


methods. Originally the base of many false 
gems was a heavy uncolored flint glasB, contain- 
ing an abnormal proportion of lead to give it 
weight and brilliancy. 8ee Gems, Imitation. 

Colored Glass is made ordinarily like any 
others, by the addition of dyes (generally metal 
oxides) to the molten charge. The same metal 
produces several colors at different tempera- 
tures. Iron gives all the rainbow hues in the 
order of their position in the spectrum, but its 
commonest effects are green and orange. Man- 
ganese, so staple a decolorizer as to have earned 
the name ‘‘glasemabers* soap,” produces in ex- 
cess pink or amethyst. The manganese in old 
window glass frequently is betrayed by the 
analysis of long sunlight in the purple tints that 
appear. Too high a temperature turns it brown, 
then yellow, and finally green. Copper makes 
the reds of cheap glass, especially the ruby glass 
of the photographers, and when heated further 
turns purple, blue, and green. Cobalt gives 
rich blue or black. Gold, in the form of “purple 
of Cassius” and in a simple solution, creates the 
finest rubies, violets, and amber, one part of the 
precious metal coloring 1000 parts of glass. The 
exquisite objects of amber glass which shade 
into red are colored from a gold solution in the 
crucible, and after being fashioned into the de- 
sired shape are held in the “glory hole” a few 
minutes. The second heat transforms the amber 
to red, and the unheated portion remains an 
amber tint. Silver, when used as a surface 
stain, gives* a beautiful yellow, and uranium, 
green or yellow. Carbon, in powdered coai, is 
used for cheap black and amber bottles. Opa- 
lescent ware, in which modern fancy glass excels, 
gets its color from cryolite, arsenic, or tin. 

Mosaic window glass is cast like rough plate 
glass from small ladles, and the desired tints are 
carefully selected, to be patched together in har- 
monious designs by leaden joints. See Window. 

Painted glass is colored by enamels fuBed to 
the surface. Stained glass is produced by solu- 
ble metal oxides applied with a brush and 
fastened in the stainer’s kiln. “Flashed glass,” 
or double glass, is made by coating the embry- 
011 ic bulb of transparent glass with a dip of 
colored glass and blowing both as one into a 
sheet of window glass, a lantern globe, or what- 
ever shape is desired. Opaline glass for art 
Windows is made by pouring colored glass of 
one or more kinds upon white opaque glass and 
then pressing the whole with a heavy iron roller. 
This causes the different glasses to intermingle, 
affording great varieties of color effect. See 
Stained Giass. 

Optical Glass is a fine quality of glass spe- 
cially made for specific purposes and the entire 
manufacture controlled with scientific precision. 
For this the scientific world has in large part to 
thank the labors of Abbé and Schott, of Jena. 
In optical glass the term “flint” implies a glass 
containing lead, as the density produced by lead 
causes high refractive power, while “crown” is 
a lime silicate glass or so composed as boro* 
silicate glass with low refractive power. The 
fusion of optical glass, like the whole finishing 
work, requires special care and patience. The 
melting pot is lined with a glaze of broken glass, 
having been previously very slowly heated for 
four or five days. The batch is put in a little at 
a time and stirred with a fire-clay roller. The 
molten mass is kept at an intense heat for six or 
eight hours or more and stirred, to cause all the 
bubbles of gas to escape, the process being co»- 
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tinued till there are no more bubbles. If the 
temperature is too low, bubbles remain in the 
glass. If too liigh, the pot is attacked, and the 
clay fiaking into the melt spoils the glass. The 
pot of glass is now taken from the furnace and 
put in an annealing oven and slowly cooled for 
several days, or the furnace is sealed and al- 
lowed to cool of its own accord. The glass is 
then broken up into pieces, the faulty ones 
rejected, and the perfect ones charged in disk- 
shaped clay molds, where they are remelted to 
the form of the mold. These glass disks are now 
ready for the linal annealing, wliioli is per- 
formed very slowly and with great care. 

Wire Glass. Wire glass, a combination of 
wire and glass, has found wide use not only in 
large buildings, like railway stations, where a 
single wide-arched roof inust span an enormous 
area and the lighting must be ehiefly in this 
roof, but also for ordinary Windows in exposed 
loeations, as a precaution against lire or other 
aeeident. The iron of which the netting is corn- 
posed lias a higlier fusing point tlian the glass 
in which it is embedded, and when exposed to fire 
it will retain its shape and liold the glass to- 
gether even after the latter has become plastic. 
A wire-glass window, door, or casing for elevator 
shaft, forras an adrairable lire screen and is a 
great protection; in faet, often being required 
by insurance or building regulations. it has 
been estimated that mueli of the lire daraage in 
the United States is eaused by insuíficient and 
improper window protection. This was strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the cas<> of the San 
Francisco earthquake and lire, where one build¬ 
ing in the path of the lire was equipped with 
wire glass throughout, and though the glass in 
the Windows was craeked by the heat, the panes 
remained intact and did not fali out, and the 
building survived, standing alonc, while for 
blocks around there» was nothing but smoking 
ruins. Ordinary glass panes in a roof are in 
danger of breaking and falling, and the object 
sought by the inventor of wire glass was to 
secure a material at onee lighter and stronger 
than the ordinary glazed-roof Windows. The 
first practical and eoinmercially successful proc- 
ess was patented by Frank Rhuraan in 1892, 
and the following year he was awarded a pre- 
mium by the Franklin Institute for the inven- 
tion. In niaking wire glass a very long cast- 
iron or steel table is set in the floor and heated 
by gas liames from beneath. Over this the mol- 
ten glass is poured from a pot containing a ton 
or more. The woven wire netting is heated 
nearly as hot as the molten glass. A vehicle 
holding four heavy rollers and feeding out the 
red-hot wire is now rolled over the table on a 
traek, one rail of which is on each edge of the 
table. The first roller smooths and spreads the 
glass, the second presses deep into the glass 
the wire netting which slides down an inclined 
iron table before the roller, the third and fourth 
rollers complete the process of smoothing and 
hardening. The sheet of glass is then rough 
and translucent. It is then taken and polished 
00 that there is an absolutely smooth surface 
made, and the result is a beautiful, clear plate 
glass. It is made not only plain and polished, 
but also rough and figured with prismatic, 
ribbed, and fancy designs introduced. A num- 
ber of patents have been taken out to insert the 
wire netting between two layers of plate glass, 
and at the present time a great many thousand 
íeet of wire glass are being turned out every 


day. It is really one of the most important in- 
ventions in the building of iireproof buildings 
and in every large con flagra tion has rendered a 
good account of itself, ho that set in metal 
saslies or framing it is now considered indis- 
pensable in building. In fact, many fire engi- 
neers prefer wire-glass Windows to metal shutters. 
Wire glass is also employed in Street-railway 
cars and has redueed the amount of injuries in 
cases of accidents from flying glass. Wire glass 
is not readily damaged * by vibrations and is 
hail-proof. Its strength enables it to support 
great weights of snow and to resist flying par- 
ticles tiiat would break through ordinary glass. 

Annealing has been referred to already, but 
it is siyjh an essential part of the art of glass- 
making that it requires more detailed explana- 
tion. In order that glass shall have strength 
and durability, it must, after it has been fash- 
ioned into sliape by some process, be cooled more 
gradually than is possible in the temperature of 
the open air. This ír necessary in order that 
the pores, which have been distended by heat, 
may contract ovenly throughout the substance 
instead of closing more rapidly on the surface 
than inside. In order to eifect this, annealing 
ovens are used in which the temperature is so 
regulated that the eooling proceeds with ex¬ 
treme slowness, as many as four weeks being re- 
quired to bring optical glass to its normal tem¬ 
perature. Two kinds of annealing ovens are 
in use, the intermittent and the continuous. An 
intermittent kiln is simply a gaH-heated oven 
with a heartli on which the glass is laid. When 
the heated kiln is íilled with ware, it is sealed 
up and allowed to cool by drafts, which are so 
regulated that the temperature can be perfectly 
controlled at every step of the process. In an- 
nealing plate glass there is a separate oven for 
each sheet. Continuous kilns, or “leers,” are 
displacing the intermittent kilns for many forms 
of glass. The oven is a long narrow passage 
with the fire at one end, so that the temperature 
constantly lowers as the other end is approached. 
An endless chain, with pans on it for holding the 
glass, is slowly dragged through the oven, and 
by the time a pan lias traveled from the fire 
to the cold end of the oven the glass in it is 
properly annealed. 

Several processes for rendering glass still 
toughcr than it is made in the annealing oven 
have been invented. M. de la Bastie has suc- 
ceeded in imparting considerable toughness to 
glass by plunging it, while hot, into a bath of 
oil or melted fat. This process has proved only 
partially successful, and is not adapted to win- 
dowpanes, because glass treatcd in this way will 
not cut with the diamond. Another method is 
in the manufacture of “Verbundglas,” or com- 
pound glass, which was originated at the works 
of Sehott and Genossen, at Jena, Germany. The 
glass is made of two layers which expand at dif- 
ferent temperatures, one of th em being fiashed 
over the other. This glass is espeeially adapted 
for Chemical vessels, thermometers, lamp chim- 
neys, or, in fact, for any use in which the ex¬ 
terior and interior surfaces are subjected to 
widely dilferent temperatures. The Jena special 
glasses and the French (tonnelot) “verre pur” 
are now used for high-temperature thermometers 
and show little or no plasticity even at tempera¬ 
tures of 500° C. (932° F.). 

There are many strange uses of glass. Threads 
may be drawn on a reel from molten glass, mak- 
ing a transparent mineral silk fine enough to 
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weave into cloth or to fashion into fancy 
plumage. lt has been found possible to weave 
glass into fabrics, sometimcs with a warp of 
silk, and to shapc it into collars, neckties, 
brushes, lamp wicks, etc. M. Dubus Bonnet, 
of Lille, France, invented a process of spin- 
ning and weaving glass into cloth. The warp 
is composed of silk, forxni ng the grouudwork, 
on which the pattern in glass appears, as ef- 
fected by the weft. The requisite flexibility of 
glass thread for manufacturing purposes is due 
to its extreme fineness, as not less than from 
50 to 60 of the original strands forni one thread. 
This fashion had but a short vogue, and the fine 
particles likely to be separated from the libres 
were likely to liave an unwkolesome eíTect on 
those inhaling them. Mineral wool is made from 
the slag-glass refuse of iron smelting, being 
blown into fine shreds by a blast, to fill walls 
and floors with a fireproof and rat-proof pad- 
ding, and for other unique Services, as well as in 
Chemical laboratories. RéamuFs porcelain is an 
opaque and porcelain-like glass, which has been 
“devitrified” by great heat and gradual cooling, 
becoming marvelously tough. Soluble glass is 
a highly alkaline solution of minerais composing 
glass, which is applied to textures in theatres 
and elsewhere to render them fireproof. Fire 
touching them melts the invisible minerais into 
a glaze which excludes air and prevents com* 
bustion. M. de la Bastic introduced into Eu- 
rope transmuted glass, which had not been an- 
nealed, but which, by retaining some of the 
internai conditions of strain, was tougher than 
cast iron. The process, however, did not secure 
commercial success. Malleable glass is one of 
the legends descending from the ancients which 
may be some day verified. See Enamel. 

Bibliography. Among the authorities on 
glass are: for the history of the art, Gaudy, 
Romance of Glass Making (London, 1898) ; for 
the scientific side, Powell, Chance, and Harris, 
The Principies of Glass Making (ib., 1883) ; 
Hovestadt, Jena Glass and its Scientific in¬ 
dustrial Apphances (New York, 1902) ; and 
Rosenhain, Glass Manufacture (ib., 1912) ; Aus- 
tin, report on glass in Twelfth Census of the 
United States (Washington, 1902); and volumes 
on manufactures in later issues of United States 
census. Consult also: Dillon, Glass (London, 
1907); Duthie, Decorative Glass Processes (New 
York, 1908); Bate, Enghsh Table Glass (ib., 
1913); Nelson, Ancient Painted Glass tn Europe 
(ib., 1913); Saint and Arnold, Stamed Glass of 
the Middle Ages in England and France (Lon¬ 
don, 1913); Bushnell, Stoned Windotos (New 
York, 1914). 

GLASS, Cabteb (1858- ). An American 

legislator, born at Lynch burg, Va. He was edu- 
cated in public and private schools of his native 
town, learned the printing trade, and worked 
eight years in the mechanical department of a 
printing oflice. He became proprietor of the 
Daily News and the Daily Advance t morning and 
evening papers of Lynchburg. From 1899 to 
1903 he was a member of the Virginia Senate 
and in 1901 a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. Beginning in 1902, heserved 
in the United States House of Representatives. 
He was sponsor in the House for the banking 
bill (see Bank, Banking), known popularly as 
the Owen-Glass Bill, enacted into law in 1912. 

GLASS, Montague (Mabsden) (1877- ). 

An American story-writer. He was born at 
Manchester, England, was educated at the Col- 


lege of the City of New York and at New York 
University, and entered the practice of law. 
After 1900 he became known as contributor to 
Munsey f s , McClure’s t HarpeFs Weekly f the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and other magazines. He 
is known principally as author of Potash and 
Perlmutter (1910). a collection of unusually di- 
verting stories of the Jewish Wholesale clothing 
trade in New York City. As dramatized, it had 
a long run (1913-14). Other books by this 
author are Abe and Maxoruss (1911); Elkan 
Lubliner , American (1912); Object: Matrimony 
(1912). 

GLASS, Soluble. See Water Glass. 

GLASSBRENNEB, glàs^rên^r, Adolf (1810- 
76). A German humorous and satirical writer, 
born in Berlin. From 1831 to 1833 he was 
editor of the Berlin periodical Don Quixote , 
which in the latter year was suppressed by the 
ministry. He first became known through his 
series, Berlin une es ist und —trinkt (33 parts, 
1832-50), which originated the Berlin local type 
of popular humor, much imitated by others. 
His best work is the comic epic Neuer Reineke 
Fuchs (1846 ; often reprinted). From 1858 until 
his death he edited the Berliner Montagspost. 

GLASSCHORD, glàs'kôrd'. A musical in- 
strument, with keys like a pianoforte, but with 
bars of glass instead of strings of wire. It was 
invented in Paris in 1785 by a German called 
Beyer. The name “glasschord” was given to the 
instrument by Franklin. Wlien the glasschord 
was completed it was exhibited publicly in Paris 
and performed on by the inventor: but it never 
was received with favor by the instrument 
makers, so that no more were ever made. See 
Harmônica. Consult K. F. Pohl, Zur Geschichte 
der Glasharmonika (Vienna, 1862). 

GLASS CLOTH. See Glass Paper. 

GLASS CBAB. A larval form of certain 
macrurouB decapoda (q.v.). They were formerly 
ranked as a separate group of crustaceana. They 
are remarkable for the transparency of their 
bodies, whence their name. They have little 
resemblance to crabs. The head is represented 
by a large oval plate, bearing eyes mounted on 
very long stalks; a second plate, the breadth 
of which much exceeds its length, represente the 
thorax and bears the fcet, most of which are 
long, and some of them, as in other crusta- 
ceans, bifld, with one branch much longer than 
the other. The abdômen is small. These crea- 
tures have no special organs of respiration, but 
the blood is aèrated throüfeh the general surface 
of the body. They are found in tropical and 
subtropical seas; and so transparent are they 
that when floating on the surface of the water 
they would not be perceived but for the beautiful 
blue of their eyes. 

GLASSE, glàs, Hannah. The author of The 
Art of Cookery (1747). “Mrs. Glasse, Cary 
Street,” is mentioned among the subscribers to 
the first edition, which was published anony- 
mously, and in the fourth edition (1770) is an 
advertisement of “Hannah Glasse, Habit Maker 
to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, in Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden.” Practically nothing 
else is known of her. The Art of Cookery Made 
Plain and Easy is ascribed to Dr. John Hill in 
BoswelPs Johnson , but this is improbable. Mrs. 
Glasse wrote The Compleat Confectioner 
(c.1770) and The Servants’ Directory , or House - 
keepePs Companion (1770). The famous direc- 
tion, “First catch your hare,” although often 
referred to The Art of Cookery , is not to ba 
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íound there. She says, “Take your liare when 
it is cased.” 

GLASS EYE. The wall-eyed pike (Stizoste- 
dion vitreum). See Pike Pebch. 

GLASSITES, glfts'Its. See Sandemanians. 

ILASSON, glá'sÔN', Ebnest Désibé (1839- 
1907). A French jurist, bom at Noyon. He was 
educated at Strassímrg, was admitted to the bar 
in 1860, and, after teaching a year at Strass- 
burg, went to Nancy in 1865 as a member of the 
new legal faculty. In 1867 lie becarne an in- 
structor in the University of Paris and in 1899 
dean of the faculty of law. He did much to 
popularize the study of comparative legislation. 
His works include: Du consentement deu époux 
au mariage (1866) ; Eléments du droit français 
dons sés rapports oaicc le droxt naturel et 
Véconomie politique (2d ed., 1884) ; Le mariage 
civil et le dux)rcc (1879) ; Histoire du droit et 
des in8titutions de VAngletcrre (1881-83), which 
receivod a prize from the Institute; Le code 
civil et la question ouvrière (1886); Histoire 
du droit et des institutions de la France (1887— 
96). Glasson was legal editor of La Grande 
Encyclopédie and was eleeted to the Aeadémie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques in 1882. Con- 
sult (xirodon’8 sketch in La Grande Encyclopédie 
(Paris, 1886-1903). 

GLASS PAPÈB, or Cloth. An abrasive sur- 
face made by powdering glass more or less finely 
and sprinkling it over paper or calico still wet 
with a eoat of thin glue; the powdered glass ad- 
heres as it dries. Glass paper is vcry extensively 
employed as a means for polishing metal and 
woodwork and is sold in sheets. 

GLASS^ORT. A borough in Allegheny Co., 
Pa., 10 milcs south of Pittsburgh, 011 the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad, and on the Mo- 
nongahela River (Map: Pennsylvania, B 7). The 
surrounding region abounds m eoal, and there 
are manufactories of axes and tools, steol hoops, 
foundry produets, spikes and rivets, glass, etc. 
Pop., 1910, 5540. 

GLASS SAND. A sand used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass. It is obtained from quartzites 
and sandstones by crushing thern to the desired 
flneness, or from deposits of sand. If the latter 
is employed, it is sometimes put through a wash- 
ing process to remove impurities, sucli as elay, 
mica, or iron grains. Silica is the chief con- 
stituent of glass sand, and impurities such as 
iron oxide, alumina, titanium oxide, lime, and 
magnésia should be present in but small 
amounts, as shown by the analyses given hcre- 
with. Some persons believe the injurious eíTects 
of alumina and magnésia are overestimated. 


CONBTITUBNTS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

SiOi. 

99.95 

97.50 

99.46 

97.705 

AltO*. 

.30 

1.50 

.48 

.755 

F«fOt. 

1 

.50 


.15 

CaO. 

.13 


‘ .00 

.955 

MgO. 

tr. 

‘ .50 


.442 


I, sand, Ottawa, 111.; II, crushed sandstone, Massillon, 
Ohio; III, cmshed Cambnan quartzite, Cheshire, Mass.; 
IV, Tertiary sand, Hanover, N. J. 


The grains of glass sand may be either rounded 
or angular, but approximate uniformity of grain 
is desirable and should range between 30 and 
120 mesh. If larger than 30 mesh, the sand is 
difficult to fuse; if finer than 120 mesh, it is 
said to “burn out” in the batch. Following are 
eieve testa of several: 


LOCALITY 

Sample 

! 

Passes 

20 mesh 

it 

a-S 

si 

ft-g 

|1 

£8 

Ottawa, 111. 

Finest grain 

100% 

100% 

92% 

25% 

41 1 I 

Coarsesfc grain 

99% 

0 % 


0% 

Gray’s8um- 

( Crude 

100 % 

88% 

55% 

1% 

mit, Mo. 

(Fimshed 

100% 

92% 

25% 

2% 


Glass sand is obtained from a number of dif- 
ferent geological formations, ranging from Cam- 
brian to Pleistocene. The Pleistocene and most 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits are 
sand, but the Cambrian to Carboniferous ones 
are sandstone or quartzite and have to be crushed 
before use. Penusylvania and Illinois are the 
most important producing States The glass 
sand produced in the United States in 1912 
amounted to 1,465,386 short tons, valued at 
$1,430,471. Consult: Ries, Econdmic Geology 
(3d ed., New York, 1910)—contains also many 
references; Merrill, Non-Mctallic Minerais (ib., 
1910) ; United States Geological Survey , Mineral 
Resources for 11)00 —many analyses. 

GLASS SNAIL. A very small, almost trans- 
parent snail of the genus Vitrina, species of 
which are common in the northerly United 
States. These glassy snails are remarkably 
hardy in reference to cold and eonsequently are 
found higher up on mountains than most snails 
are ablo to li ve. 

GLASS SN ARE. See Blindworm. 

GLAS'TONBTÍRY, glils^n-bèr-I or glfts'tün- 
bêr-I. A market town and municipal borough 
in Somersetshire, England, situated on a penin- 
sula formed by a winding of the river Brue, 25 
miles Southwest of Ba th (Map: England, D 5). 
It has some manufactures, an export trade, and 
in the vicinity are chalybeate springs which 
formerly attracted health seekers. Pop., 1891, 
4119; 1901, 4016; 1911, 4250; the area of the 
municipal borough is 5019 acres. Its chief ma¬ 
terial interest lies in the ruins of its splendid 
abbey founded in the twelfth century. Of this 
magnifieent pile, which covered 60 acres, the 
only remains are parts of the abbey church, with 
the rooíless chapeis of St. Joseph and of St. 
Mary, and the AbboPs Kitehen, a square, mas- 
sive, and strongly buttressed strueture, all 
especially important as specimens of early and 
transitional architecture, and the abbey barn 
and the porter’s lodge. A causeway across Sedge- 
moor and many of the houses of the town are 
built from the materiais of the abbey, which 
becarne a common and prolific quarry for the 
neighborhood. Other buildings and places of 
interest are the George Inn, a pilgrirns* hostelry 
of the fifteenth century; the two parish churches, 
the Tribunal, Wearyàll Hill, and the Tor, 500 
feet high, from which a fine view is obtained. 
Two miles to the Southwest lies Sharpham Park, 
where Fielding the novelist was born. 

Glastonbury has prehistoric remainfc of a lake 
village of considerable extent. At Glastonbury 
is said to have been situated the fírst English 
Christian church, a little wattled building 
erected by Joseph of Arimathea, the leader of the 
12 Apostlcs sent by St. Philip to ChrUtianize 
Britain. Tradition states that Joseph estab- 
lished himself here, owing to his pilgrim J g staff, 
which he planted on Wearyall Hill while he 
rested, taking root. From it sprang the cele¬ 
bra ted ‘‘Glastonbury thorn,” the Cratwgus pre- 
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oow, which, according to popular superstition, 
blossomed every Christmas Day. It was fanati- 
cally destroyed by a Puritan during the Crom- 
wellian period, but grafts exist which maintain 
the traditional blossommg. The traditional site 
of the original tree is marked by a stone, in- 
scribed I. A. A. D. XXXI. Joseph was suc- 
ceeded, a century later, by two missionaries who 
established a fraternity of anchorites, which the 
famous St. Patrick organized under monastic 
rule three centuries later. Although joined to 
the land by St. MiehacPs Tor, the península 
was first known by the Celtic name Ynysmtrin 
(isle of the glassy water) and later as Ynys yr 
Afalon (isle of Avalon, or of Apples). It is the 
Avalonian burial place of King Arthur and 
Queen Guinevere. The modern name is a corrup- 
tion of Gleestyngabyrig. A legend relates tliat 
in the long qíiest of a lost sow a Glaesting was 
led to an apple tree by the old church, where, 
pleased with the place, he and his family settled; 
hence Glapst^ngabyrig (city of the Chestings). 

In the eighth century the Saxon King Ine 
built and endowed a monastery, which suffered 
during the Danish invasions, but was restored 
and added to by another famous prelate, St. 
Dunstan, a native of Glastonbury and a pupil 
of the institution, who heearne abbot in 946. 
During the tumultuous period of the Norinan 
Conquest, Glastonbury reinai ned unmolested. 
Prom 1120 to 1172 the old buildings were re- 
placed by much liner ones, which were scareely 
conipleted when they, with the wiekcr church, 
were destroyed by iire on May 25, 1184. Henry 
II immediately ordered a larger abbey and 
church of superb proportions and architecture to 
be built, which were finishc»d about a century 
after his death. The length of the church was 
528 feet. During the foundation excavations 
the supposed grave of King Arthur was dis- 
covered. In 1539, on the refusal of Abbot Whi- 
ting to surrender Glastonbury and its treasures, 
Henry VIII suppressed and dismantled the ab¬ 
bey and hanged the abbot on the Tor. His body 
was quartered, and his head fixed on the abbey 
gate. He was canonized by the Roman Catholic 
church in 1896. The famous old abbey clock is 
preserved in Wells Cathedral. In 1909 the site 
of the abbey and the remaining buildings were. 
transferred to the Church of England. Consult: 
Hearne, History and Antiqmties of Glastonbury 
(Oxford, 1722); Wakefield, The Avalonian Gmde 
(Glastonbury, 1839) ; Willis, Architectural His- 
tory of Glastonbury Abbey (London, 1866); 
Gasquet, The Last Abbot of Glastonbury (ib., 
1908); Henry VIII and the English Monasterxes 
(ib., 1906); Holmes, Wells and Glastonbury 
(New York, 1909) ; Greswell, The Early History 
of Glastonbury Abbey (Taunton, England, 1909). 

GLASTONBURY. A town in Hartford Co., 
Conn., 7 miles southeast of Hartford, with which 
it has steamboat connection, on the Connecticut 
River (Map: Connecticut, E 3). It is an agri- 
cultural region, producing tobacco and fruit, 
and has manufactories of soap, woolen goods, 
paper, and silverware. Pop., 1900, 4260; 1910, 
4796. 

GLASTONBURY THORN. See Glaston¬ 
bury, England. 

GLATIGNY, glâ'tê'nyè / , Alfreü, or Albebt 
(1839-73). A French poet, born at Lillebonne 
(Seine-Inférieure), son of a carpenter. While 
still very young, he wrote his first play, and at 
17 joined a troupe of strolling actors and wan- 
dered with them over northern France and into 


Belgium. He wrote constantly, with all the 
faults and failings of an improvisator. He was 
one of the “Parnassiens” (q.v.). His works in- 
clude: Les vignes folies (1857) ; Les flèohes d*or 
(1864) ; Gilles et pasquins (1872); Le testamcnt 
dc Villustre Brizaoier (1873). He was made the 
subject of a tragedy (1906) by Catulle Mendôs. 
Consult Mendes, Légende du Parnasso Contem - 
poraine (Brussels, 1884). 

GLATZ, glâts (Bohemian Kladsko ). The cap¬ 
ital of a circle and a fortified town in the Prus- 
sian Province of Silesia, situated on the Neisse, 
among the Sudetic Mountains, 58 miles South¬ 
west of Breslau (Map: Germany, G 3). It is 
commanded by an old citadel, and the right bank 
of the stream is protected by a strong fort, the 
Schaferberg, both fortifications dating from 
1745. The old ramparts have been demolished, 
and fine promenades and streets lai d out on their 
sites. Glatz has an old parish church, with the 
graves of seven Silesian eounts, a new Rathaus, 
a municipal theatre, and a Gymnasium, origi- 
nally a Jesuit college founded in 1597. The 
manufactures consist principally of iron prod- 
ucts, macliinery, furniture, spiriís, cigars, shoes, 
pottery, brushes, lumber, and bricks Glatz is 
believed to have bc‘cn founded by the Bohemians 
in the tenth century. Pop., 19Ô0, 14,926; 1910, 
17,095. 

GLAUBER, gloiPber, «7 AN, called Polydor 
(1646-1726). A Dutch landseape painter and 
etcher. He was born at Utrecht and was a pupil 
of Berehem and Vilemberg at Haarlem, then of 
Picard in Paris (1671), and for two years of 
A. van dor Kabel at Lyons. Having gone to 
Rome, he was much influenced there by Gaspard 
PousHin, worked afterward in Padua and Venice, 
and in 1680 went to Hamburg, residing there 
and in Copenhagen until 1685, when he carne to 
The Hague and settled in Amsterdam, living in 
the houae of Gerard de Lairesse, who often 
painted the figures in his landscapes. Theseare 
kindred in conception and coloring to those of 
G. Poussin, and are to be found in the Louvre, 
Munich Pmakothek, and most of the principal 
galleries of Europe. Of his etchings, the best 
are a series of 12 plates, two after Poussin, and 
six others published under the titio “La grande 
Chartreuse.” 

GLAUBER, Johann Rudolf (1604-68). A 
German cheiniHt and physician, born at Karl- 
stadt in Franconia. No details regarding his 
life are known except that he resided for a long 
time at Salzburg, then at Kitzingen, then at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, then at Cologne, whence 
he removed to Amsterdam in 1648. A com¬ 
plete edition of his works, in seven volumes, 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1661. An English 
translation by Parke, in one large folio volume, 
was published in London in 1689. Glauber im- 
proved many industrial processes and discovered 
the medicinal properties of numerous substances. 
His name at the present day is chiefly known for 
his diseovery of hydrated sodium sulphate, which 
he termed sal mirabile and regardod as a univer¬ 
sal medicine and a cure for all diseases. See 
Chemistby; Glaubeb’s Salt. 

GLAUBER’S SALT. Sodium sulphate, 
Na 2 S0 4 -f- 10H 2 O. It is found native as mirabir 
lite or sal mirabile at various places in Áus¬ 
tria, Italy, and Spain, and in the United States 
in large quantities at Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
It is also a constituent of mineral waters and 
exists in small quantities in the blood and other 
animal fluids. It was originally prepared by 
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J. B. Gl&uber in 1658, by treating sodium chloride 
(common salt) with sulpkuric acid. Anhydrous 
sodium sulphate (“salt cake”) is obtamed as an 
intermediate product in the manufacturo of soda 
ash. Glauber’s salt is a wliitc crystallinc com- 
pound, with a bitter salino taste. Wlion ex- 
posed to the air, its crystals ofhorcsoe, losing 
most of their water in crystallization and turn- 
ing into a white powder. Its chief uso is as a 
purgative in medicine, and as such it is largely 
used in veterinary practice; but it is also largely 
employed in the production of certain kinds of 
glass and in fixing lead mordants in dyeing and 
printing. See Soda. 

GLAUCHAU, glou'Kou. A manufacturing 
town in Saxony, Germany, situated on thè Muldo, 
8 miles north-northeast of Zwickau (Map: 
Germany, E 3). It contains two old churohos, 
dating from the twclfth and the sixtoentli cen- 
tury respectively; two castlcs of the counts of 
Schtinberg; and a now Rathaus. Among its 
numerous edueational institutions the most 
prominent is the school of weaving, with a good 
collection of old textiles; also a technical col- 
lege. Glauchau is one of the centros of the 
German textile industry, produoing prinoipally 
woolen and half-woolen goods. It has 24 dyo 
establishments ; thero arc also manufaoturod ma- 
cflinery, vehicles, paper, timber, and brick. 
Glauchau is the birthplace of the famous miner- 
alogist Georg Agrícola. It is the soat of an 
American cônsul. Pop., 1000, 25,677; 1910, 

25,155. 

GLAÜCCmA (Lat., from Gk. y\avKo>/La, opac- 
ity of the crystalline lcns, from yXavKÓs , glauh ou , 
bluish green; so called from the appearance of 
the eye in this disease). A disease of the eye, 
characterized by increased intraoeular tonsion. 
In addition to primary and seoondary glaucoma, 
a congenital glaucoma is descri bed. According 
to the rapidity of onset and the soveritv of the 
disease, primary glaucoma is divided into in¬ 
flammatory or congostive, and noni nílamniatory 
or simple. The inflammatory type may bc» acute 
or chronic. The cause of glaucoma is unknown. 
The disease has been observed chiefiy in old per- 
sons, particularly in women, and usually in¬ 
volves the eyes successively. Jews Heem pro- 
disposed to it. Heredity, gouty and rheumatic 
diathcses, cardiac and arterial disease, and 
chronic constipation seem to exert an infiucneo. 
Persons with hyperopia (see Sight, Defects of) 
are often afflicted with glaucoma; tliose with 
myopic eyes, very rarely. Various forma of ex- 
citement, eye strain, improper use of atropine, 
and other causes of venous congestion of the 
eyes are mentioned as exciting factors. The 
essential feature of the disease is the increase of 
pressure within the eye, the present view being 
that there is undue retention of fluids within the 
eye. Acute inflammatory glaucoma may begin 
with a prodromal stage, in which sight is sonie- 
what obscured by cede ma of the córnea, with 
some dilatation of the pupil and increased ten- 
sion in the eyeball. A number of these attacks, 
each followed by increased presbyopia (see 
Sight, Defects of), are sueceeded by the stage 
of active glaucoma. This is marked by sudden 
failure of Vision, with great pain in the eye, and 
headache. There are marked increase of tension, 
cloudiness and insensibility of the córnea; the 
pupil is oval, fíxedly dilated, and fcften greenish; 
the Íris is dull and changed in color. The con- 
junctiva is congested, incmding the space around 
the córnea. The interior of the eye is cloudy. 


Recovery takes place with practically a persist- 
ence of all these appearances in a slight degree, 
and from time to time other attacks occur, the 
eye being left in worse condition after each. 
Finally the stage of absolute glaucoma is 
reached—blindness, increase of the changes in 
appearance noted in the early attacks, increased 
tension, and in some cases pain at intervala. 
Dogeneration of the eyeball may follow. Cases 
of unusual severity, resulting in blindness within 
a few hours, are known as glaucoma fulminam . 
Chronic inflammatory glaucoma differs from the 
acute only in the mildness of its initial symp- 
toins and the slowness of its course, the final 
result being the same. Simple glaucoma is a 
very slowly progressing type, with no active 
symptoms of inflammation, simply the increased 
tension and graduai failure of vision. tíecondary 
glaucoma is an increase of tension, with other 
symptoms of glaucoma, seeondary to other dis- 
ease of the eye or to injury. Congenital glau¬ 
coma usually affects both eyes, leading to blind¬ 
ness. In the treatment of glaucoma atropine 
muHt nover be employed. Eserine and pilocar- 
pine, locally, may give some relief. Iridectomy, 
an exeision of part of the ir is, is the most 
eílectual treatment. Selerotomy, an incision 
througli the sclera or white of the eye, is some- 
times employed in its plaee, but tlns proeedure 
lias been superseded by trephining, which opera- 
tion consists in removing a sinall section of the 
eyeball at the junctiori of the córnea and sclera 
and excising a portion of the iris. Consult T. 
IlenderHon, Glaucoma (New York, 1910), and R. 
II. Elliot, Trephining in the Treatment of Glau¬ 
coma (il>., 1913). 

GLAUCONITE, glft^ô-nít (from Gk. yXavicót, 
gluukus, bluish green), or Gbeen Earth. An 
iron potassium hydrous silicate. It is found 
citlier amorphous in eavities of rocks or in a 
loosely granular condition. In color it is of 
various shades of green and is found in Rússia, 
in Belgiurn, and in various localities in New Jer- 
sev and Mississippi in the United States. 

GL AU COPHANE, gl ft 'k<Vphãn (from Gk. 
yXavKÓs , g1auko8 , bluish green (f>alveiv t phai- 
ncin , to appear). A mineral belonging to the 
amphibole group and crystallizing m the mono- 
clinic system. It is a silicate of sodium, alumin- 
ium, iron, and magnesium. The mineral has a 
vitreous to pearly lustre and is found in various 
shades of blue. It is a constituent of various 
crystalline scliists, gneisses, and other rocks. It 
occurs associated with diallagc, epidote, mica, 
garnet, etc., at various points along the Alps in 
Switzerland, and in Italy; while in the United 
States it is found on the coast ranges of Cali¬ 
fórnia. According* to Dana, it has been noted 
as a seeondary product due to the alteration of 
diallage by a process of “glaueophanization.” 

GLATFCTTS (Lat., from Gk. r\oê#cos, Glaukos). 
A Lycian prince, who, along with Sarpedon, as- 
sisted Priam in the Trojan War. He was the 
son of Hippolochus and grandson of Bellerophon 
and was mythieal progenitor of the kings of 
Lycia. When Glaucus and Diomedes met in 
battle, they discovered that their houses were 
joined in hereditary friendship, whereupon they 
exchanged weapons, Glaucus giving his golden 
armor for the bronze of Diomedes ( Itiad , vi). 
The incident beca me proverbial for an unequal 
exchange. Later writers say that Glaucus was 
afterward slain by Ajax; but his body was 
carried back to Lycia, as that of his brother 
had been. 
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GLAUCUS. An artisfc of Chios, said to have 
invented the art of soldering iron. His most 
famous work was a silver vase resting on an iron 
base, curiously decorated and wrought in his 
new technique; the vase was dedicated about 
605 B.c. bv Alyattes II of Lydia to Apollo at 
Delphi.* Consult the article “Glaucus, 46,” in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enoyclopadie der classi- 
8chen A Itertumswissenschaft, vol. vii (Stuttgart, 
1012 ). 

GLATXCTTS. Son of Minos, King of Crete, and 
PaslphaS. On one occasion when a child, while 
play mg at bali or, according to anotlier account, 
chasing a mouse, he fell into a pot of honey and 
was smothered. His father, after a long and 
vain searcli) consulted tlie oracle and was told 
that the person who could suggest the aptest 
comparison for one of his own cows, which had 
the power of assuming every day three colors, 
would restore his son alive. Polyidus, the seer 
of Argos, who likened the animal to the mul- 
berry and the bramble, was ordered by Minos to 
flnd the child and restore it to life. Polyidus 
found the body of the child, but the latter in- 
junction he was unable to perform, and he was 
therefore sontenced to be entombed alive with 
the corpse. Seeing in the tomb a serpent bring 
baok to life its deiid companion by laying upon 
it the leaves of a certain herb, Polyidus con- 
ceived the idea of treating the dead boy in the 
same way. The process proved suceessful. Then 
Minos ordered the seer to teaeh the child the art 
of prophecy. This also Polyidus did, but imme- 
diately deprived him again of all remembrance 
of his instruction. Consult: TTíick, Krctn (Got- 
tingen, 1829) ; Roscher, Nefctar und Ambrosia 
(Leipzig, 1883) ; Giidechens, in Roscher’s Lexi- 
kon, vol. i (lieipzig, 1884 et seq.). 

GLAUCUS. The hero of Bulwo^s novel The 
Last Daya of Pompeii, 

GLATJCITS PONTIUS. According to the leg- 
end, a fisherman of Anthedon. Through the in- 
iluence of a magic herb he was changed into a sea 
god and gifted with unerring prophecy. He is 
found especially in connection with Nereus..and 
his train and was worshiped not only at An¬ 
thedon but on many islands and coasts, as at 
Delos, Naxos, Corinth. He was especially hon- 
ored by sailors and hshermen and is often repre- 
sented in art as wearing a fish basket on his 
head. Tn the legends he appears as prophesying 
to the Argonauta, or as builder and pilot of the 
Argo (consult Ovid, Met., xiii, 904), and his 
unrequited loves for Scylía and Ariadne were 
frequent themes among the later poets (e.g., of a 
satyric play by ASschylus, q.v.). Consult Gilde- 
chens, Oloukos der Meergott (Gottingen, 1860), 
and his article on “Glaukos,”'in Roscher’» Lexi - 
kon, vol. i (Leipzig, 1884 et seq,). 

GLAUCUS POTNIEUS. A son of Sisyphus 
(q.v.) by Merope, and the father of Bellerophon 
(q.v.). According to the legend he was destroyed 
by his own mares, the most common form of the 
story being that he was torn to pieces by them 
(Vergil, Georgics, iii, 287). Accounts diffcr 
about the place of his violent death and also con¬ 
cerni ng the immediate occasion of it. Some- 
times it is represented as having happened at 
Iolcus, at the funeral games of Pelias, but usu- 
ally the scene is laid at Potnif», near Thebes. 
He is most frequently represented as having 
offended Aphrodite by having kept his mares 
from breedmg; but other versions of the myth 
are that he had fed them on human flesh to 
make them more spirited, or that they had been 


suffered to drink at a sacred well in Boeotia, or 
that they had eaten the herb hippomanes. He 
was the subject of a lost tragedy of ASschylus 
(q.v.). In Corinth this legend is confused with 
that of Glaucus Pontius (see above), and the 
same storios are told of both. In fact, it is 
very probable that the Corinthian Glaucus is 
only a local variation of the commonly wor¬ 
shiped divinity. Some mythologists (comparing 
the Greek phrase yXavicii OaXatrcrá, ‘the flashing 
sea’) see in Glaucus ^otnieus the quiet gleamirtg 
sea, whose calm surface is destroyed by the 
violent risings of the waves, the wild horses of 
Glaucus Pontius. 

GLAZE. See Pottery. 

GLAZEUROOK, Richard Tetley (1854- 
). An English physicist. He was born at 
West Dorby, Liverpool, Sept. 18, 1854, and was 
educated at Liverpool Coltege and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated with honors 
in 1876 and was made a fellow in the following 
year and in 1895 sênior bursar. Tn 1880 he was 
appointed demonstrator in physics at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory and 10 years later was made 
assistant director. He was also university lec- 
turer in mathematics at Cambridge and in 1898 
and 1899 was principal of University College, 
Liverpool. In the latter year he waB made $* 
rector of the National Physical Laboratory, a 
position he lias since held. In 1906 he was 
elected president of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Dr. Glazebrook received the degree 
of D.Sc. from Victoria College and Heidelberg 
and was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1910 he was made Companion of the Ba th. 
Among his more important researches are those 
dealing with the absoluto resistance of the 
British Association unit and the speciftc resist¬ 
ance of mercury, a dynaraical treatment of the 
theory of double refraction, a verification of 
FresnePs theory of double refraction in a biaxial 
crystal, and other investigations dealing mainly 
with opties and electricity. He is the author, 
with W. N. Shaw, of an excellent Tcxt-Book of 
Practioal Physics (1884) and of a Text-Book of 
Physical Óptica (1882) ; Lama and Propertieé of 
Matter (1899); Clerk-Maxwell and JLíodern 
Physics (1890); Electricity and Magnetism 
(1903) ; fíeat and Light (2 vols,, 1910) ; Heat: 
An Elementary 7'extbook (1911). 

GLAZIER, glã'zhêr, Willard (WorcesteR) 
(1841-1905). An American soldier, author, and 
explorer. He was born at Fowler, N. Y., was 
educated at Gouverneur Reminary and at the 
Albany Normal Sehool. In 1861 he enlisted in 
the Second New York Cavalry. Tn 1863 he was 
taken prisoner by the Confederates in Virgínia 
and confined in Libby Prison, Richmond, and at 
Columbia, S. C. His escape to the Union lineá 
was the subject of his first book, Capture, Prison * 
Pen and Escape (1865), of which more than 
400,000 copies were sold. He also wrote: Three 
Year8 in the Federal Cavalry (1870) ; Heroes of 
j Three Years (1878); Peculiarities of American 
Citie8 (1873); Down the Creat River (1887); 
Headmaters of the Mississippi (1892) ; Ocean to 
Ocean on Horséback (1896). The belief that he 
discovered the source of the Mississippi is with- 
out foundation; the body of water (above Lake 
ltaska) which he called the source has been 
named Lake Glazier. Consult his life by Owens, 
8word and Peft (Philadelphia, 1880), and Har- 
rower, Captain Glazier and his Lake (New York, 
1886). 

GLAZTTNOV, ghVzõõ-nAf'. Alexandeb (1865- 
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). A Russian composer. He was bom at 
St. Petersburg and studied first at the Poly- 
teehnic Institute. Conscious of his gift for 
music, and with the advice of many musical 
friends and teachers in sympathy with his aims, 
he determined to devote himself entirely to 
music. His most important teacher was Rirasky- 
Korsakoff, who was friend as well as teacher. 
His first ôymphony was produced when he was 
but 16 years of age, and the second three years 
later, under the auspices of Liszt at Weiinar. 
Paris acdbrded him a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion when in 1889 he visited there and conducted 
in person his second symphony and many minor 
compositions. He visited London afterward and 
conducted his fourth symphony at a concert of 
the London Philharmonic Kociety. In 1896-97, 
together with Liadoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff, he 
conducted the national Russian symphony con¬ 
certa at St. Petersburg. In 1899 he became 
professor of instrumentation at the St. Peters¬ 
burg Conservatory and was its director in 1909- 
12. He belongs to the school of Tschaikowsky 
in the national sense and, like him, is occasion- 
ally prodigal in brilliant orchestral cffectB. Not 
only is he perhaps the most proliíic, but also 
one of the most talented, of modorn Russian 
masters. Together with Rimsky-Korsakoff he 
completed and orchestrated Borodin’s opera 
Prince Igor. His principal works are seven 
symphonies (in E, F#m, D, Eb, Bb, Cm, F) ; 
five suites; four concert overtures; two sere¬ 
nados; two symphonic poems; a violin concerto 
in Am; numerous smaller works for orchestra 
(rhapsodies, fantasies, dances) ; four cantatas 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra; several ballets; 
and much chamber music of unusual merit. 
Consult A. W. Ossowski, Alexander (Hazunoff: 
His Life and Works (St. Petersburg, 1907, in 
Russian). 

GLEANERS, The. See Glaneuses 

GLEA'SON, Fbederick Gbant (1848-1903). 
An American composer, born at Middleton, Conn. 
He was a pupil of Dudley Buck and in 1869 
went to Germany, where he studied in the Leip- 
zig Conservatory and later in Berlin and Lon¬ 
don. In 1876 he returned to the United States, 
becoming church organist in Hartford and New 
Britain, Conn., and, in 1877, teacher in the Her- 
shey School of Music, Chicago. Mr. Gleason was 
elected a fellow of the American College of Mu- 
sicians, president of the Chicago Musical Society, 
and president general of the American Patriotic 
Musical League. He composed two grand operas, 
Otho Visoonti and Montezuma; a symphonic 
poem Edris; several cantatas; some chamber 
music; and numerous songs and instrumental 
pieces. 

GLE'BA (Lat., clod). Among the Gastero- 
mycetes (cj.v.) the fructification, as, e.g., the 
puífballs, is differentiated into an outor zone, 
callod the peridium, and an inner mass of tissue, 
Oalled the gleba. It is the gleba which incloses 
the spore-bearing cells. The variations in the 
deyelopment of peridium and gleba distinguish 
the five orders of GasteromyceteB. See Basidio- 

MTOETES. 

GLEBE (Lat. gleba, clod). The land pos- 
sessed as part of an ecclesiastical benefice or 
from which the revenues of the benefice arise. 
The assignment of glebe lahds was formerly held 
to be of such absolute necessity that without 
thexn no church could be regularly consecrated. 
The fee simple of the glebe is held by the law of 
England to be in abeyanee; i.e., it is only “in 


the remembrance, expectation, and intendment 
of the law”; but after induction, the freehold 
of the glebe is in the parson, and he possesses 
most of the powers of a proprietor, with the ex- 
ception of the power of alienation. Previous to 
the Reformation the clergy possessed certain 
powers of alienation at eommon law; and if a 
bishop, with the assent of his chapter, or an 
abbot, with the aBsent of his convent, or the 
like, alienated glebe lands, the deed would not 
have been void, bccause the fee simple was in the 
holder of the benefice for the time being; but by 
1 Eliz., c. 19, and 13 Eliz., c. 10, it was provided 
that all gifts, grants, feoffments, conveyances, 
or other estates made of glebe lands should be 
utterly void and of none effect. Neither could 
the incumbent exehange the lands or any portion 
of them without the authority of an act of Par- 
liament. Th is restriction was done away by 66 
Geo. III, c. 147, for enabling spiritual persons to 
exehange parsonage or glebe houses or glebe 
lands foi otlierH of greater value or more con- 
veniently situated for their residence and occu- 
pation. By 5 and 6 Vict., c. 64, it is now pro¬ 
vided that the commissioners appointed to carry 
into effect the commutation of tithes shall have 
power to ascertam and define the boundaries of 
the glebe lands of any benefice, and also power, 
with conscnt of the ordinary and patron, to ex- 
change the glebe lands for other lands within 
the same or any adjoining parish, or otherwise 
convenii*ntly situated. 

In Scotland, as in England, a glebe forms, as 
a general rule, a portion of every ecclesiastical 
benefice of the Established church and is thus 
an addition to the stipend and sometimes a very 
important one. As in England, the alienation 
of glebe lands by the incumbent of the parish 
lias from a very early period been forbidden. 
(Stat. 1672, c. 48.) Consult Phillimore, Ec- 
clesiastical Latos of the Church of England (2d 
ed., London, 1896). 

GLEBE LAND. See Ciittrch Rates. 

GLEDE. A bird. See Ktte. 

GLEDITSCH, glá'dich, Johann Gottlieb 
(1714-86). A German botanist and writer on 
forestry, born and educated at Leipzig. After 
lecturing on botany and matéria medica at 
Frankfort on the Oder for four years, he was 
appointed professor of botany at Berlin and 
director of the Botanical Garden in that city. 
It was, however, in his capacity as professor of 
forestry at the Berlin academy devoted to that 
Science that he exercised that permanent in- 
íluencc which induced Linmeus to name the 
gonuB Gleditsia, the honey locust, after him. 
His chief publication is Systematische Etnlei - 
tung in die neuere aus ihren cigentümlichen 
physikalischrõkonomÍ8chen Grunden hergeleitete 
ForstwÍ88en8chaft (2 vols., 1774-76). 

GLEDIT'SIA. See Honey Locust. 

GLEE (AS. gligg, music, lcel. gig, merri- 
ment). The English name of a vocal composi- 
tion for three or more voices, without instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, and in one or more 
raovements. The style of music of the glee is 
peculiar to England and quite different from the 
part songs of Germany or the older madrigal 
(q.v.), being more extended and laying emphasis 
on variety rather than unity. The first glees 
were written by Arne and Boyce about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The great 
composer of glees was 8. Webbe, who died in 
London in 1816. This form flourished par- 
ticularly in the period from 1750 to 1825. In 
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1787 the “Glee Club 1 ’ was founded in London, 
which cultivated glees with great zeal until it 
was dissolved in 1857. 

GLEET. See Gonobrhcea. 

GLEICHENBERG, gllK'en-bèrK. A water- 
ing place of Styria, Áustria, 1020 fcet above 
sea levei, in a charming, picturesque valley sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountains, about 40 
miles southeast of Graz, near the Hungarian 
frontier (Map: Áustria, E 3). It is well 
known for its nonchalybeate saline alkali 
springs, which are much frequented by sufferers 
from pulmonary complaints. Large quantities 
of the water are exported. There are several 
beautiful chAteaux and many villas of the Aus- 
trian nobility in the vicinity. Uesident popu- 
latíon, about 1500. 

GLEICHEN-BUSSWTJRM, gllK^n-rysVyrm, 
Litdwig, li ah o n vox (1836-1901). A German 
landscape painter and etclier. He was born at 
Castle Greifenstein in Bavaria, and studied 
under Max Schmidt and Hagen at the Sehool 
of Art in Weimar. Given to realistic troatment 
from the first, with broad, decided brushwork 
and excellent handling of light, his style of 
painting afterward approached closely that of 
the Impressionista, as may be seen respectively 
from “An Idyl” (1885), in the National Gallerp, 
Berlin, and an “Evening Landscape” (1892), in 
the Weimar Museum. Both tliese galleries have 
also collections of his water colors. His etchings 
are among the best produced in Germany during 
the later nineteenth century. He was a grand- 
son of Schiller. Consult* the monograph by 
Freuzel and Lehr (Vienna, 1902). 

GLEIG, glêg, Geobge (1753-1840). A Scot- 
tish divine, Bishop of Brecliin, and primus of 
the Episcopal chureh of Seotland. He was born 
on a farm at Boghall, Kineardineshire, was edu* 
cated at King’s Collegc, Aberdeen, was ordained 
in the Scottish Episcopal chureh in 1773, and 
took charge of a congregation at Pittenweem, 
Fifeshire, removing thence to Stirling in 1787. 
He contributed to the Monthly Rcview , the 
Gentlcmarís Magazine, and otlier publications, 
and wrote for the third edition of the Encyclo- 
pwctid Bntannica , of which, after the death of 
Colin Macfarquhar, proprietor and editor, in 
1793, he edited the last six volumes, and in 
1801 a Bupplement. He was twice elected Bishop 
of Dunkeld, but Bishop Skinnor, the primus of 
the Scottish chureh, whom Gleig had criticized in 
the Gentleman’8 Magazine , prevented his taking 
office. In 1808, having acceded to the tests 
imposed by Bishop Skinner, he was chosen suc- 
cessor to Bishop Strohan, of Brechin. His 
efforts towards securing a strict adherence to 
the English liturgy, with the single exception 
of the communion, were eminently successful. 
In 1816, when elected primus of the Chureh of 
Seotland, he tried to extend the reforms begun 
in his own episcopate and to cement the alliance 
with the English chureh. He was not alto- 
gether successful, for his persistent interference 
m diocesan elections alienated some of his 
strongest supporters. He resigned the primacy 
in 1837. He pubhshed several volumes of ser- 
mons, The Life and Writings of William Robert - 
son ,11*812) and Directions for the Study of 
Theotèpy (1837); and edited Stackhouse^ His - 
tory of the Bible (1817). Consult Walker, 
Life of the Right Reverend John Gleig , Bishop 
of Brechin (Edinburgh, 1878). 

GLEIG, George Robert (1796-1888). A 
Scottish writer, born at Stirling, son of the 


preceding. In 1812, while a student at Oxford, 
he joined a regiment on its way to London and 
served in the Peninsular campaign. During 
the American War of 1812-14 he particip&ted 
in the movement against the city of Washington 
and was aeverely wounded in the battle of 
Bladensburg. In 1821 he published an account 
of the Campaigns of the British Army at Wash¬ 
ington and New Orleans. After the war he re- 
turned to Oxford, entered holy orders, and was 
presented to the living of Ivy Chureh, Kent. 
In 1825 he published The Subaltern , hn enter- 
taining and well-written novel founded on his 
experience in the Peninsular War. In 1834 he 
became chaplain of Chelsea Hospital and in 
1844 chaplain general of the forces. Having 
devised a scheme for the education of soldiers, 
in 1846 he was appointed inspector general of 
military schools. Gleig contributed to Fraseas, 
Blackwood’8, the Edinburgh , and the Quarterly; 
and wrote a great variety of biographieal, his- 
torical, and religious books. The moBt inierest- 
ing is his Life of the Duke of Wellington 
(1862). His Life of Warren Hastings (1841) 
was the text for Macáulay’s Essay on Warren 

I7a8ting8. 

GLEIM, glim, Johànn Wilhelm Ludwig 
(1719-1803). A German poet whom the glories 
of Frcderick IFs struggle in the Seven Years* 
War inspired to write the 16 vigorous and 
thrilling Lieder eines prcussischen Grenadiers 
(1758). He was called “Father Gleim” because 
he assisted many of the younger poets. Gleim 
was born at Ermsleben, near Halberstadt, and 
was the most prominent of the early political 
song writers of Germany. His other songs, 
fables, romances, classical and medi&val imita* 
tions, are, with few exceptions, as unimportant 
as his didactic epic Jlalladat in Oriental garb 
(1774), being at their best feebly pretty and 
at their worst very dull. He died at Halber¬ 
stadt. Gleim’s Works are in seven volumes 
(1811-13). For his life, consult Kõrte (Hal¬ 
berstadt, 1811). 

GLEIWITZ, gllMts. A town in the south- 
eastern part of the Prussian Province of Silesia, 
situated on the Klodnitz and the Klodnitz 
Canal, 100 miles by rail southeast of Breslau 
(Map: Germany, H 3). It has an old Catholic 
chureh. A Gymnasium, a mechanical sehool, an 
ironworking sehool, and a museum are among 
its institutions. It has a royal foundry and 
hearths; manufactures machinery, boilers, wire, 
agricultural machinery, paper, glass, oil, lum- 
ber, Chemicals, cabinetwork, and piping. Glei- 
witz dates from the twelfth century. Pop., 
1900, 52,362; 1910, 66,910, mostly Roman 

Catholics. 

GLENAR'VON. Lady Caroline Lamb’s first 
novel, published anonymously in London in 
1816. Its caricature of Byron, with whom the 
author had had a short love affair and a quarrel, 
soon made the book famous. It waB reprinted 
in 1865. 

GLENCOE, glên-kõ'. A deep, precipitous val¬ 
ley, in northern Argyllshire, Seotland. It ex- 
tends southward from Loch Leven, is about 
8 miles in length, and is divided into an upper 
and a lower valley. It is famous for the wild- 
ness and sublimity of its scenery and for the 
massacre of Glencoe.' The Highlanders, faith- 
ful to the Stuart dynasty, were promised full 
pardon if on or before Dec. 31, 1691, they sub- 
mitted to the rule of William III and Maiy. 
The surrender of Mae Ian, chief of the Mão- 
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donalds of Glencoe, was delayed by bad weather 
until January 7. The sheriff at Inveraray, 
yielding to his entreaties, accepted bis oath on 
that day, but at Edinburgh the clerks refused 
to receive it. With these circumstances un- 
known to the King, Mac Iar^s enemies, headed 
by Sir John Dalrymple, MaBÍer of Stair, ob- 
tained a royal warrant for their oxtirpation. 
Under the guise of friends, 120 men, mostly 
Campbells and hereditary foemen, led by Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon, accepted the hospi- 
tality of tlie Macdonalds for 12 days, then 
treacherously atíaeked them at five o’clock in 
the morning of Feb. 13, 1692. Thirty-eight 
persons, including children and women, were 
slain. About 300 men and women escaped in a 
violent storm, but many perished from cold 
and hunger in the snow of the mountain gorges. 
Consult: Macaulay, History of England (3 vols., 
New York, 1908) ; Charles Leslie, The Massacre 
of Glencoe, Being a Reprint of a Contemporary 
Account, ed. by E. Goldsmid (Edinburgh, 
1885); George Gilfillan, The Massacre of Glen¬ 
coe and the Campbells of Glenlyon (Stirling, 
1913). 

GLENCOE. A city and the county seat of 
McLeod Co., Minn., 51 miles west-southwest of 
Minneapolis,- on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad, and on Buffalo Creek (Map: 
Minnesota, C 6). It is surrounded by a farm- 
ing and dairying region, and has grain elevators, 
flour mills, a foundry, maehine shopH, a cream- 
ery, etc. Stevens Seminary is loeated herc. The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
1780; 1910, 1728. 

GLENCOE, or The Fall of the McDonalds. 
A drama by Sir Thomas Talfourd, produced in 
1840 by Macready. 

GLEN'CORSE, Lord. See Inglis, John, Lord 
Glencorse. 

GLEN COVE. An unincorporated village in 
Nassau Co., N. Y., 28 miles northeast of tírook- 
lyn, on the Long Island Railroad and on an inlet 
of Long Island Sound (Map: New York, B 3). 
It is the seat of a Friends’ Academy and has 
three fine public school buildings and a public 
library. Tt has manufaetoiies of leather belting, 
but is essentially a residential plaee. It was 
settlcd in 1668. Pop., 1914 (local est.), 7500. 

GLEN'DALE. A eity in Los Angeles Co., 
Cal., 7 miles north of Los Angeles, on the Pa¬ 
cific Electric and the San Pedro, Los Angeles, 
and Salt Lake railroads. It contains a branch 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, a Carnegie li¬ 
brary, and a fine high-school building. The city 
is situated in a rieh fruit-growing eountry, pro- 
ducing ehiefly oranges and olives. The electrie- 
light plant is owned by the municipality. Pop., 
1910, 2746. 

GLENDALE, Battle of. See Frazier’s 
Farm, Battle of. 

GLEN'DIVE. A city and the county seat of 
Davrson Co., Mont., 78 miles by rail northeast 
of Miles City, on the Yellowstone River, and on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad (Map: Montana, 
M 2). The city contains three hospitais and a 
poor farm. It has railroad repair shops, and 
carries on an important trade in live stock and 
wool. Extensive deposite of lignite are found 
in the adjacent region. The water works and 
electric-light plant are owned by the city. Pop., 
1910, 2428. 

GLENDOWER, glên-dõür' or dou'êr, Owen 
( fl359-?1416). A Welsh chief, claiming descent 
from Llewellyn and prominent as an opponent 


of the English during the rcign of Henry IV. He 
was the last to claim the title of independent 
Prinee of Wales. At first he was a follower of 
Henry of Lancaster, who succeeded Richard II 
in 1399, but local troubles forced him into op- 
position. The Welsh were strongly attached to 
Richard II and, moved by rumors that Richard 
was still alive, rose in revolt against Henry 
(1400). Glendower led this movement and was 
at first very successful. The King ordered his 
subjugation and granted his estates to the Earl 
of Somerset. Though Glendower’s forces were 
inferior in number to those of his adversaries, 
he was sometimes victorious, ehiefly through sur- 
prise, ambushes, and the like. Often, however, 
he was defeated and forced to retire to the hills. 
In 1402 he drew Lord Grey into an ambush and 
took him prisoner. A few weeks later Sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer, the unele of the Earl of March, 
was captured by Glendower, after a battle won 
by the latter. 'freason seems to have been falsely 
imputed to Mortimer as the cause of his defeat; 
but Henry IV's suspicions and Glendower^ kind- 
ness soon made the treason sufficiently real, for 
Mortimer married one of Glendower^ daughters 
and eonspired with him against the English 
King. At this time Glendower styled himself 
openly Prinee of Wales. In July, 1404, Glen¬ 
dower entered into a treaty with Charles VI of 
France against the English. Little carne of it, 
for in the following year Glendower sustained 
severe reverses. For two or three years more 
his fortunes were somewhat in the ascendant, 
and then they sank to the ordinary levei of the 
petty warfare of a barbarous* mountain chief. 
On Feb. 24, 1416, Glendower was still alive, but 
nothing is known about him after that date. 
His successes show that he had about the high- 
est talents of his elass, and he had their faults 
also. The popular idea of him is to he found in 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. From the first 
he has been a kind of mythical hero, and the 
lapse of eenturies does not clear up the exact 
faets of his history. He was the last Champion 
of Welsh independence which the English kings 
had been steadily stamping out for nearly a 
century and a half. Consult: Pennant, Tour 
in Wales (London, 1778) ; PaulPs Gcschichte 
von England (Hamburg, 1854-58) ; Wylie, His¬ 
tory of Henry IV, 139J/-1 IfO // (London, 1889-98) ; 
Bradley, Oicen Glyndwr: The Last Struggle for 
Welsh Independence (New York, 1901). 

GLENELG 7 . A shallow river, 260 miles long, 
rising in the southwestern part of Victoria 
(Map: Victoria, A 5). It crosses the boundary 
into South Australia and enters Discovery Bay, 
a bight of the Indian Ocean, between Cape North- 
umberland on the west and Cape Bridgewater 
on the east. In the rainy season it is subject 
to heavy floods. 

GLENELG, Lord. See Grant, Charles. 

GLENGAR^RY. A bcautiful valley or glen 
in West Inverness-shire,.Scotland, about 8 miles 
Southwest of Fort Augustus (Map: Scotland, D 
3). It takes its name from the Garry River, 
which takes a winding course through it for 
some 19 miles. This valley was the home of the 
Macdonnells from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century until the death of the last of the ac- 
knowledged chief’s family in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Scott is said tb have 
taken the last chief of this familv, Col. Alex- 
ander Ranaldson Macdonell, as his model for 
Fergus Maclvor in Waverley. The Glengarry 
cap was named from this valley. 
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GLENN, John Mabk (1858- ). An 

American sociologist. He was born at Balti- 
more, Md., and was educated at Washington and 
Lee University (M.A., 1871)), Johns Ilopkins 
University, and the University of Maryland 
(LL.B., 1882). From 1898 to 1907 he was a 
member (president, 1904-07) of the supervisors 
of city charities ,of Baltimore. In 1907 he be- 
came director of the Russcll Sage Foundation of 
$10,000,000 to be used to improve social and 
living conditions. He was a vice president of 
the American Statistical Association in 1909-10. 

GLEN^NON, John Josepii (18,62- ). An 

American Roman Catholic prelate, born at Kin- 
negad, County Westmeath, Ireland. He studied 
at St. Mary*s Collegc, Mullingar, graduated from 
AU Hallows Collegc, Dublin, in 1883, and was 
ordained a priest in 1884. He served as an as- 
sistant pastor of St. Patrick’» Church at Kan- 
sas City in 1884-87 and as pastor of the cathe- 
dral of tliat city under Bishop Hogan; was 
vicar-general of the diocese in 1892-94 and ad- 
ministrator of the diocese in 1894-95: becanie 
Coadjutor Bishop of Kansas City and Bishop 
of Pinara in 1896; and Coadjutor Archbishop 
of St. Louis in 1903, and later in the same year 
Archbishop. In 1914 the city of Drogheda, Ire¬ 
land, presentcd Archbishop Glennon with the 
freedom of the city. 

GLENT RIDGE. A borough in Essex Co., 
N. J., 4 miles from Newark, on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western and the Erie rail- 
roads (Map: New York City (Greater New 
York), A 4). It is a purely residential com- 
munity and contains the Mountainside Hospital 
and a public library. The water works are 
owned by the borough. Pop., 1900, 1960; 1910, 
3260. 

GLENROY'. A narrow, rocky glen of In- 
verness-shire, Scotland, through which flows the 
Roy. After a course of about 15 miles this 
stream joins the Spean at Keppoch. The glen 
is remarkable for three terraces running round 
it, everywhere horizontal and parallel to each 
other, and known as the “parallel roads of Glen- 
roy.” The highest is about 1150 feet above sea 
levei. The second is 80 feet lower; the third 
lies about 855 feet above sea levei and may be 
traced round the mountain of the glen into the 
valley of the Spean. The subject of rnuch scien- 
tific study and discussion, they are now con- 
ceded to be ancient shore lines of a glacial lake, 
which halted for a while at the three leveis in 
the process of the return to a normal drainage. 

GLENS FALLS. A city in Warren Co., 
N. Y., 40 miles (direct) north of Troy, on the 
Hudson River, the Champlain Canal, and on the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad (Map: New 
York, G 4). It derives its name from the falis 
in the Hudson, which supply exceptional power 
for manufacturing; and the island below the 
falis is associated with Cooper*» Last of the 
Mohicana . The region abounds in points of in- 
terest connected with the French and Indian 
and the Revolutionary wars. There are large 
quarries of limestone, extensive lime works, 
Portland-cement works, a number of saw and 
planing mills, brickworks, and manufactories 
of paper, shirts, collars, shirt waists, etc. The 
city has the Crandall Free Library, St. Mary’s 
and Glens Falis academies, a home for aged 
women, the Parks and Glens Falis hospitais, 
Crandall Park, and a great iron bridge over the 
falis. The city owns and operates its water 
works. Glens Falis was settled in 1763, incor- 


porated as a village in 1837, and reincorporated 
as a city in 1908. In 1864 it was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by flre and again in 1884 was 
visited with a similar disaster, which necessi- 
tated the rebuilding of the Southern part of the 
city. Pop., 1900, 12,613; 1910, 15,243; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 16,362. 

GLEN / WOOD. A city and the county seat of 
Mills Co., Iowa, 20 miles south by east of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad (Map: Iowa, B 3). It is the 
seat of the State Institution for Feeble-Minded 
Children and contains a public library and fine 
city park. The city, besidcs being the centre 
of important corn and live-stock interests, is in 
a highly productive fruit-growing country and 
has a large canning factory and granite works. 
The water works are owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 3040; 1910, 4052. 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS. A city and the 
county seat of Garfield Co., Colo., 126 miles 
(direct) Southwest of Denvcr, on the Colorado 
Midland, and the Denver and Rio Grande rail- 
roads and on the Grand River (Map: Colorado, 
B 2). Tt is in a eattle-raising, coai-mini ng, 
fruit-growing, and a general farming region and 
is widely known as a health resort. Among its 
attractions are numerous hot springs, vapor 
caves, an open-air swimming pool which aífords 
bathing in winter and in summer, and superb 
mountain scenery. Pop., 1900, 1350; 1910, 

2019. 

GLEVUM. See Gloucesteb, Englànd. 

GLEYRE, glâr, Charles (1806-74). A 
French historical painter. He was born at 
Chevilly, Canton Vaud, Switzerland, was brought 
up at Lyons, and studied four years with Her- 
sent in Paris. Later he studied the old mas- 
ters in Italy and traveled extensively in the 
Orient, sketching land and people after nature. 
Tlis first work at the Salon appeared in 1840, 
but he did not obtain marked success until in 
1843 he exhibited “Evening,” also called “Lost 
Illusions,” now in the Louvre. Among his 
other works are the “Departure of the Apostles” 
(1845), in the church at Montargis; “Pentecost,” 
in Ste. Marguerite, Paris; the “Execution of 
Major Dave” and the “Romans Passing under the 
Yoke of the Helvetians,” in the Lausanne Mu- 
seum; “Pentheus Pursued by Meenads” and the 
“Charmer,” in the Basel Museum. Gleyre^ gen- 
ius was refined and sensitive, and his works 
were executed with conscientiousness and sin* 
cerity; but they are not exempt from the dryness 
and coldness of the academic style. He opened 
an important studio in Paris, and among his 
pupils were m^ny men afterward well known 
in the world of art. Gleyre died suddenly, May 
5, 1874, while visiting the Alsace-Lorraine Ex- 
hibition at the Palais Bourbon. For his biog- 
raphy, consult: Clement (Paris, 1878); Ber- 
thoud (Lausanne, 1880); Mantz, in Oazette des 
Be<moo-Art8 (Paris, 1875); Cook, Art and Ar - 
tiat8 of our Time , vol. i (New York, 1888). 

GLICHEZÀBE, Heinrich deb. See Hein- 

RIGH DEB GLICHEZÀBE. 

GLIIKDON, Geobge Robins (1809-57). An 
English archeeologist, Egyptologist, and ethnol- 
ogist, born in Devonshire. When very young, he 
was taken to Egypt by his father, who was 
a merchant residing at Alexandria and also 
United States Cônsul. During Gliddon’s long 
residence in Egypt, in the course of which hc 
served for some time as United States Vice Côn¬ 
sul, he devoted much time to the study of Egyp- 
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tian antiquities. Later lie came to America 
and lectured on this subject in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. His lectures did much 
to attract popular interest to Egyptology and 
ita resulta. At the time of his death in Panama 
he was agent for the Honduras Interoceanic Kail- 
way. He wrote: A Memoir on the Cotton of 
Egypt (1841); An Appeal to the Antiquanes of 
Europe on the Destiuetxon of the Monuments 
of Egypt (1841) ; Disoourses on Egyptian Archce- 
ology (1841); Ancient Egypt (1850; new ed., 
1853); Types of Mankind , written in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. J. C. Nott and containi ng contri- 
butions from Agassiz, Dr. Samuel G. Morton, 
and others (1854); Indxgenous llavcs of the 
Earth , also written in conjunction with Dr. 
Nott and containing contributions from Alfred 
Maury, librarian of the French Institute; Fran- 
cia Pulszky, the Hungarian ethnologist; and 
Professor Meigs, of Philadelphia (1857). 

GLIÈBE, glê-âr', Reinhold Moritzovitch 
(1875- ). A Russian composer, born at 

Kieff. He studied at the Oonservatory of Mos- 
cow under Taneieff and IppolitoíT-Ivanolf from 
1894 to 1900. His striking inventivo power and 
conciseness of expression soon gained him gen¬ 
eral recognition both in Europe and in Amer¬ 
ica. With marked predilection he cultivates the 
purely instrumental forms. His compositions 
include two symphonies, in E flat and C minor; 
thrce string sextets; and two string quartets. 

GLINKA, glên'kà, Feodor Nikolaévitch 
(1786-1880). A Russian soldier and man of 
letters. He was bom at Smolensk and was edu- 
cated for the army. In 1803 he became an of- 
ficer and in 1805 fought at Austerlitz. At the 
close of the campaign he left the Service and 
devoted himself to study and travei about Rús¬ 
sia. Upon the invasion of the French in 1812 
he reSntered the Russian army and remained in 
active Service until the end of the campaign in 
1814. When Count Milarodovitch became mili- 
tary governor of St. Petersburg, Glinka was ap- 
pointed colonel under his command. In 1826, 
on account of his alleged connection with a po- 
litical conspiracy, he was banished to Petroza- 
vodsk. After some time he was pardoned, again 
took up his residcnce at St. Petersburg, and be¬ 
came Councilor of State. He wrote; LetterR of 
a Russian Officer in the Campaigns of 1805-00 
(1815-16; 2d ed., 1870) ; a poetical translation 
of the Psalms, of the Prophets, and of the Book 
of Job; Reminiscences of the Year 1812; a poem, 
“Kareliya”; and several other things full of 
mysticism, which possessed his mind after 1853. 

GLINKA, Mikhatl Ivanovitch (1804-57). 
A celebrated Russian composer of the early mod¬ 
era school. He was born at Novospaskoi, near 
Smolensk, of aristocratic parents, and conse- 
quently received the education of a young noble 
of the period. His earlier musical teachers were 
B5hm (violin), Cari Mayer (theory and piano- 
forte), and later Field; subsequently he spent 
four years in Italy, ostensibly for his health, 
but practically completing his musical educa¬ 
tion. After studying for a little while with 
Dehn, of Berlin (1834), he was led to attempt 
composition, the result being the first Russian 
national opera, A Life for the Czar (1836), 
which received its first performance at St. 
Petersburg. While the musical treatment of the 
opera on the whole is Italian to a degree, it is 
oecasionally very Russian in its coloring, which, 
together with its purely Russian plot and the 
employment of Russian folk songs, has eamed 
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for its composer the reputation of being the 
pioneer of the modera Russian school and the 
forerunner of the famous national composer 
Tschaikowsky. His success gained for him the 
appointment of Imperial chapelraaster and 
conduetor of the opera at St. Petersburg. The 
second opera, first presented at St. Petersburg 
in 1842, was arranged from a poem of the Rus¬ 
sian poet Pushkin and was entitled Russian 
and Ludrãilla. In character it is very similar 
to the first one and was alinost as great a 
popular success. In 1844 he visited Paris and 
gave a series of orchestral concerts. From 1845 
to 1847 he lived in Spain and wrote two over- 
tures on Spanish national themes, Jota Aragon¬ 
esa and Noche en Madrid. His other works in¬ 
clude compositions for the pianoforte, on which 
instrument he was a brilliant performer, sym¬ 
phonies, orchestral suites, and numerous songs 
and romances, the latter clearly indicating the 
inílueuce of Field. He died at Berlin, while on 
a visit to his old teacher, Dehn. Consult: Cui, 
La musique cn Russie (Paris, 1880) ; N. Fin- 
deisen, M. 1. Clinica (St. Petersburg, 1898, in 
Russian) , A. Pongin, Essai histomque sur la 
musique cn Russie (Paris, 1904). 

GLINKA, Sergeevitcii Nikolai (1775- 
1847). A Russian author, brother of Feodor 
Glinka. He was born in the Government of Smo¬ 
lensk and lived principally at Moscow, where he 
devoted himself to literary work and founded 
the anti-French pcriodical Russky Vestmk (the 
Russian Courier). His contributions to juvenile 
literature include Russian Ihstory for Young 
People (3d ed., 1824) and Readmg for Children 
(1821). Glinka was a very prolific author; 
he is sai d to havo written more than 50 works. 
During the last 20 years of his life he was a 
censor at Moscow. Owing chiefly to his e\- 
aggerated chauvinism, Glinka is now entirely 
neglected. His Notes on 1812, however, still 
retains some historical interest. 

GLICPMA, gli-õ'má (Neo-Lat., from Gk. y\la, 
glia , glue). A tumor arising from the delicate 
connective tissue which holds together the nerve 
substance, either of the brain or of other parts, 
and which has a gummy or glutinous consist- 
ency. Its usual seat is the brain, spinal cord, 
or bi bit See Tumor. 

GLIS'AN, Rodney (1827-1890). An Ameri¬ 
can physician. He was born at Linganore, Md., 
and graduated at the University of Maryland 
in 1849. After practicing a fcw months in 
Baltimore, he was appointed an assistant sur- 
geon in the United States army and served 
in tliat capacity from 1850 to 1861. In the 
latter year he entered practice in San Fran¬ 
cisco and ultimately settled at Portland, Oreg. 
His publications include the following; Journal 
of Army Life (1874); Tcxt-Book of Modem 
Midwifery (1881); Two Years in Europe 
(1887). 

GLISSON, glls'son, Francis (1597-1677). 
An English physiologist, born at Rampisham, 
Dorsetshire, and educated at Cambridge and 
Oxford. He became professor of physics at 
the former university in 1636 and retained that 
position until his death. In 1639 he also re¬ 
ceived an appointment as leeturer on anatomy 
at the College of Physicians, London, of which 
he was president from 1667 to 1669. He was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society. His 
investigations on the morbid anatomy of riekets, 
as treated in his famous work entitled De 
Raohitide, sive morbo puerili qui vulgo The 
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Riókets dicitur, Tractatus (1050), is especially 
notable. His work on the liver and its diseases, 
entitled Anatomia Hepatis (1654), is also im- 
portant, thc term “Glisson^ capsule,” now a 
part of medicai phraseology, perpetuating the 
nanie of its author. 

GLIS'SON, Oltveb S. (1809-90). An Ameri¬ 
can naval officer, born in Oliio. He entered the 
navy as a midshipman in 1826, commanded the 
schooner Reefer during the Mexiean War, and 
accompanied Commodore Perry to Japan in 
1853-55. In the Civil War he commanded suc- 
cessively the Mount Vemon and the Mohican , 
and in the attacks of December, 1864, and Jan- 
uary, 1865, on Fort Fisher (q.v.), commanded 
the third division of the fleet. He was pro- 
moted commodore in July, 1866, and rear ad¬ 
mirai in June, 1870, and on Jan. 18, 1871, was 
retired from the Service. 

GLOAG, glõg, Paton James (1823-1906). A 
Scottish clergyman. He was born at Per th and 
was educated at the aeademy in that city and 
at the universities of Kdinburgh and St. An¬ 
drews. Tn 1848 he was appointed minister at 
Dunning and remaincd there until 1860, when 
he aecepted a call to the ministry of Blantyre. 
He was minister of Galashiels from 1871 to 
1892, when he removed to Edinburgh. He was 
moderator of the General Assembly in 1889. 
Besides several translations from the German 
of works on the New Testament by Lechler, 
Huther, Lünemann, and Meyer, he published the 
following works: Assurance of Salvation (1853; 

2d ed., 1869); Exegetical Studies (1884); In - 
troduction to the Johannine Writmgs (1891) ; 

8uhjeets and Modes of Baptism (1891); The 
Life of 8amt John (1892). Consult the biog- 
raphy by his wife (London, 1908). 

GLOBE. A city and the county seat of Gila 
Co., Ariz., 82 miles (direct) north of Tucson, 
on the Arizona Eastern Railroad (Map: Ari¬ 
zona, E 4). Noteworthy features are the 
Roosevelt Reservoir, costing more than $8,000,- 
000, and the Old Dominion Library. The mining 
and smelting of copper is the chief industry, 
and there are also silver and gold mines. Globe 
owns its water-works svstem. It was first 
settled in 1873. Pop., 1900, 1495; 1910, 7083. 

GLOBE (from Lat. glohus, bali). A term 
used to denote any round or spherical body 
(see Sphere) and often used to signify the 
earth. “Globes, ,, or “the globes,” generally 
means a pair of artificial globes used as a part 
of schoolroom apparatus. These are usually 
hollow spheres of cardboard, coated with a 
composition of whiting, glue, and oil, upon 
which paper bearing certain delineations is laid. 
Globes are either celestial or terrestrial. On 
the celestial globe the stars are represented in 
positions corresponding to their actual situation 
in the sky. If the celestial globe is oriented 
(i.e., set in position) correctly, a linc drawn 
from its centre to any star marked on its sur- 
face will, if produced to the sky, pass through 
the actual star. On the terrestrial globe the 
distribution of land and water and their sub- 
divisions, together with important places, are 
laid down in positions corresponding to those 
which they actually occupy on the surface of 
the earth. Terrestrial globes carne into wide 
use as soon as the idea of the sphericity of the 
earth became prevalent. They afford’ a gener- 
alhsed representation of the earth which is 
very convenient, although the equatorial diam- 
eter exceeds the polar by ^ of its length and 
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the difference is not appreciable to the eye in 
the sizes of globes usually constructed. The 
usual mode of making globes is as follows: ,A 
bali of wood or iron is used as a m&trix, and 
a layer of damped paper is carefully and closely 
placed upon this, without paste, and other layers 
are successively pasted over the first one. 
Ordinary cardboard is thus produced, but in- 
stead of being flat, as usual, it forms a spherical 
shcll. When sufficiently thick, this is cut into 
two hemispheres, tlie scction being made in the 
line of tho intended equator. The hemispheres 
are then taken oíf the matrix and again glued 
together on an axis, and the whiting composi¬ 
tion laid on, the outside of which is smoothed 
and finished to shape in a lathe. The workman 
lias to lay on this composition evenly enough 
to balance the globe, in order that it may rest 
at whatever point it is turned.' The smooth 
surface is now marked with the lines of latitude 
and longitude and is covered with the paper on 
which the required geographieal or astronomical 
delineations are engraved. In order to adapt 
the plane surface of thc paper to the curvature 
of the sphere, it is printed in pieces, small 
circles for the Aretic and Antarctic regions, and 
the rest in lens-shaped gores, usually six in 
number. Great eare is required m laying on 
these curved pieces, so that their edges shall 
meet exactly without overlapping. The surface 
is then colored and strongly varnished, and 
the globe mountod in its frame and stand. It 
was formerly impossible to represent the relief 
of the earth on globes, because elevations on 
the surface of the earth are insignificant when 
coinpared to the terrestrial diameter. In recent 
years, however, patches of color, technically 
known as layers, and contour lines have been 
adopted to show altitudes. 

Globes of índia rubbcr and gutta-percha have 
also been made, others of thin paper, to be in- 
llated and suspended in a schoolroom. Embossed 
globes show, in exaggerated relief, the eleva¬ 
tions and depressions of the earth’s surface. 
Compound globes, including the celestial and 
terrestrial, have been made with an outer glass 
sphere for the celestial, and an orrery (q.v.) 
mechanism to sliow the varying relative posi¬ 
tions of the sun and moon, etc. As schoolroom 
apparatus, globes are used for illustrating the 
form and motion of the earth, the positton 
and apparent motion of the lixed stars, and for 
tiie mcchanical solution of a number of problems 
in geography and practical astronomy. For 
this purpose eaeh globe is suspended in a brass 
ring of somewhat greater diameter, by means 
of two pins exactly opposite to each other, 
tliese pins forming the extremities of the axis 
round which it revolves, or the north and south 
poles. This brass circle is then let into a 
horizontal ring of wood, supported on a stand. 
The globes in common use in schools are from 
1 to 4 feet in diameter. The oldest terrestrial 
globe of any importance (though probably not 
the first) is that of Behaim. It was constructed 
in Nuremberg and bears the date of 1492. One 
of the earliest globes constructed after the 
discovery of America is that in the New York 
Public Library (1506-07). Consult V. FiorinPs 
“Le sfere cosmografiche e specialmente le sfere 
terrestri,” in Bollettino delia Società Geográfica 
Italiana t vols. xxx-xxxi (Rome, 1893-94). 

GLOBE, The. A famous .Elizabethan theatre, 
where most of the plays of Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Fletçher, Chapman, Massinger, 
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and Ford were first produced. It was erected 
in Bankside, by the Burbage brothers, in 1590, 
and was built chiefiy from the material of their 
earlier theatre in Shoreditch. Its hexagonal 
outer wall inclosed a circular pit, flanked by 
three galleries, the pit being open to the sky, 
while the galleries were roofed with thatch, 
which caught fire in 1613, during a reprcsenta- 
tion of Henry VIII , and caused the destruc- 
tion of the building. lt was soon rebuilt, but 
was destroyed in 1644 by the Puritans, and a 
brewery now occupies its site. Consult C. W. 
Wallace, Three London Theatres of Shahespcare f a 
Time (Lincoln, Neb., 1909). 

GLOBE AMABANTH. See Amarantii. 
globe^fish. A marine fish of the fainily 
Tetraodontidae and order Plectognathi (q.v.), 
remarkable for its power of inflation. Tliese 
fishes possess a large, ventral, bladder-like ex- 
pansion of the oesophagus, which may be filled 
with water or air so suddenly that the body 
assumes at once a sphcrical form. The Bkin is 
stretched to its utmost extent and becomes firm. 
The scales are mostly reduced to spines em- 
bedded in the skin, and these spines now stand 
upright and form an important protective cov- 
ering. This power of swelling suddenly must 
be regarded as an adaptation for defense, since 
the distended fish can hardly be grasped with 
impunity by the mouth of any predacious ani¬ 
mal. The fishes of this group are chiefiy tropi¬ 
cal, and some species are as large as a football, 
or larger, and used as food. Two or three 
species occur along the eastern coast of the 
United States, of which one (Rphcroidcs turgi - 
dus) is very abundant, especially along the 
rocky shores of Southern New Èngland and 
Long Island, where it is known as swelldoodle, 
puffer, egg fish, and bellows fish. It is often 
caught with a hook, and hundreds, usually 
small, are taken with every haul of a seine. 
When lifted from the water, it immediately 
inflates its body by means of sliort, jerking 
inspirations of air, and if dropped on the 
ground will bound about like a rubber bali; or 
if thrown in the water will bob about for some 
time at the surface, with little control over its 
movements and relieving itself witli difticulty 
of its inflation. It forms a very amusing tenant 
of a salt-water aquarium. A well-known globe- 
fish of the Nile is the fahaka ( Tetrodon 
fahaka), A large edible West Indian species 
(Lagocephalus Icevigatus) is better known as 
rabbit fish. See Plate of Plectognath Fishes. 

GLOBEFLOWER ( Trollius ). A genus of 
plants of the family Ranunculaceae, with a 
calyx of yellow sepals and a corolla of small 
and linear petals, There are several species, 
natives of the colder parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. The common globeflower, the 
lucken gowan of the Scotch (Trollius europceus ), 
a native of Great Britain, is sometimes culti- 
vated in flower gardens. The globelike appear- 
ance of the flower suggests the name. The 
spreading globeflower, Trollius laxus, occurs in 
deep swamps from Connecticut to Michigan and 
also in the Rocky Mountains. 

GLOBIGERINA, gl6-bíj'êr-i'nà (Neo-Lat., 
from Lat. globus , bali + gerere , to carry). A 
genus of multilocular perforate foraminifera, 
with minute shells of glassy, calcareous tex- 
ture and globular form. They are exceedingly 
abundant in many portions of the ocean bottom, 
where they form the greater proportion of the 
“globigerina ooze.” Specimens referred to the 


genus Globigerina have been found in the Lower 
Cambrian rocks of the Province of New Bruns¬ 
wick, Canada. Their next appearance is in 
Triassic rocks. But they do not attain promi- 
nence till Tertiary time, when they became 
quite as abundant as they are at present. See 
Foraminifera; Ooze; Ocean Deposito. 

GLOGJIN. See Globulins. 

GLO^BOID (from Lat. globus , bali + Gk. 
eidos , eidos, form). A spheroidal mass of a 
double phosphate of calcium and magnesium 
found in aleurone grains. It is supposcd to be 
a by-produet of the formation of the crystalloid 
in those bodies. See Aleurone. 

GLOB'ULINS (from globule , from Lat. globu- 
lus , dim. of globus , hall). Natural proteins, 
which with albumins constitute the principal 
nitrogenous component of animal and plant 
tissues. Globulins of different origin possess 
nome individual differences in physical and 
Chemical properties, but also some points of 
similarity which permit the grouping of them 
into one class. The principal points of simi¬ 
larity are the following: they all possess the 
properties of very weak acids; as such, in a 
free state, they are insoluble in water. They 
enter into loose combination with neutral salts, 
and in that form they are soluble in water. 
However, the addition to a solution of globulin 
of an excess of the salt again causes its pre- 
cipitation. Heating of an aqueous solution of 
every animal globulin, and some vegetable glob¬ 
ulins, causes their coagulation. Globulins differ 
from albumins, not only by diíTerences in solu- 
bility and in precipitability, but also by their 
Chemical composition On decomposition of 
globulins among other amino acids was found 
glycocoll. This amino acid is not obtained on 
decomposition of albumins. 

Preparation of Globulins. They are pre- 
pared from natural sources by extraction with 
salt Solutions. As a rule, the solution contains 
also albumins and other proteins. The globulins 
are obtained from this solution in solid state 
by means of preeipitnting agents. These may be 
either very weak acids or neutral salts. They 
may also be precipitated by dialysing the solu¬ 
tion and conipletely removing the neutral salts. 
A process analogous to this consists in dilutmg 
a salt solution of globulin with a large volume 
of water. Somo of the principal animal globu¬ 
lins are: 

1. Serum globulin , which occurs in the blood 
plasma, serum, lymph, transudates, and exu- 
dates, and in the white and red cells. 

2. Fibrinogen is also found in the blood plasma 
and plays an important part in the clotting of 
blood. In this process it is converted by the 
aetion of fibrin ferment or thrombin into fibrin. 

3. Myosin constitutes the principal mass of 
the soluble proteins of the dead musele. In the 
live musele it is present as myosinogen, which 
is converted by the aetion of a specific enzyme, 
the myosin ferment, into myosin. 

4. Grystallin is the globulin which is found 
in the lens of the eye. 

5. Lacto globulin] together with casein and 
lactalbumin, occurs in milk plasma. 

The vegetable globulins differ from those of 
animal origin by their solubilities and by their 
bchavior towards neutral saltB. For instance, 
magnesium sulphate is a general precipitant 
for animal, but not for plant, globulins. Half 
saturation with ammonium sulphate precipi- 
tates nearly all animal, but does not precipitate 
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a large number oí vegetable, globulins. Fur- 
ther, vegetable globulins differ from animal in 
the behavior oí their aqueous Solutions towards 
heat; whereas the former are only imperfectly 
eoagulated by heat, the latter coagulate com- 
pletely. A particularly interesting property of 
the vegetable globulin is its capacity to form 
crystalline compounds. Finally animal and 
vegetable globulins differ in the proportion of 
their individual components. When dccom- 
posed by heating with strong mineral acids, 
the vegetable globulins yield a higher proportion 
of aspartic and particularly of glutaminic acids. 

The following are the principal vegetable 
globulins: 


globulins: obtainsd from sesds of: 


Legumin, 


Vignin. 

Glycinin... 

Phaseolin, cryatal- 

line. 

Conglutin 

Vioilin . 

Corylin. 

Amandin. 


Juglansin. 

Exoelsin, crystalline 
Edestin .... 
Avenalin 

Castamn. 

Maysin. 

Tuberin, found in 
the tubers of 


' Pea, Pxmm sativum. 

Horsebean, Vicia fába. 

Vetch, Vicia nativa. 

Lentil, Ervum lens . 

Cow pea, Vtfjna sinens t«. 

Soy bean, Olycmc hispida. 

Kidney bean, Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Adzuki bean, Phaseolus radiatus. 

Lima bean, Phaaeolua lunaiua. 

Lupines, Lupinus 
Horse bean, Vicia faba. 

Pea, Pisum aaiivum. 

Lentil, Ervum lena 
Hazelnut, Corylus avcllena. 

Almond, Prunus amygdalus. 

Peach, Prunus pérsica. 

Plum, Prunus domestica. 

Aprioot, Prunus armeniaca. 

European walmit, Juglans regia. 
American black walnut, Juglans nigra. 
American butternut, Juglans cinerea. 
Brazil nut, Bertholletia excdaa. 
Hempseed, Cannabia sativa. 

Oat, Avena sativa. 

European chestnut, Castanea vulgaris. 
Maice, Zea mays. 

Potato, Solanum tuherosum. 
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GLCPBUS HYSTEBTCUS (Lat., hysterical 
bali), or Ball in the Throat. See Hystebia. 

GLOCKENSPIEL, glôk^n-spêl (Ger., bell 
play). A musical instrument originally consist- 
ing of bells fastened to an iron 
L 1 rod and rising above one another 
in the form of a pyramid. The 
bells were struck by means of a 
hammer with a metal head. Later 
the glockenspiel was constructed 
in the shape of a lyre, within 
which metal bars, instead of bells, 
were fastened. The bars yield a 
fuller tone than the bells. The in- 
strument is now also constructed 
so that metal bars are arranged 
within a box. In this form the 
glockenspiel is used in the mod- 
ern opera orcheetra and has a 
range from b 1 to d 8 . The music is 
written an octave lower than it 
I sounds. Wagner employs the 

£SD I glockenspiel in the magic fire 
I I acene in Die Walküre. 

1 f GLOCKNEE, glAk'nêr, or 

\ A GBOSSGLOCKNEB, grõs - glAk'- 

|| nêr. One of the highest peaks of 
the Áustria* Alps, commanding a 
famous situated on the 

boundary between Tirol, Carinthia, 
and Upper Áustria (Map: Áustria, C 3). Its 
altitude is 12,344 feet. 

GLOGAU gl(/gou, or GBOSSGLOGAU. 
The capital of a district and a secomt class 
fottress in the Prussian Provinoe of Silesia, 
situated on the left bank of the Oder, 60 miles 
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northwest of Breslau (Map: Germany, F 3). 
The town is fortified on three sides and oon- 
nected by a wooden bridge with a fortified is- 
land in the Oder. The more prominent buildings 
of Glogau are the old castle, the Gothic eathe- 
dral on an island in the Oder, the Bathaus, 
with a high tower, and the post ofíice. Glogau 
has a prominent geographical instituto, a mu¬ 
nicipal theatre, two Gymnasia, a war college. 
and is an infantry, artillery, and cavalry sta- 
tion. Caatinga, machinery, boilers, sugar, starch, 
dextrin, furniture, and hats are manufaetured. 
It is an important wool market. The railway 
shops are extensive, and tliere is some trade in 
winc. Pop., 1900, 22,147; 1910, 24,524. Glogau 
was an important fortified place as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century and became 
in the thirteenth century the capital of the 
Principahty of Glogau. At the end of the fif- 
teenth century the town, together with the 
principality, fell into the liamls of Bohemia. 
During the Tliirty Years’ War, Glogau was cap- 
turcd repeatedly by the Swedes and the Imperial 
troo])s, and in 1741 it was taken by storm by 
the Prussiana and strongly fortified. 

GLOGAU, Gustav (1844-95). A German 
philosopher, born at Laukischken, East Prússia, 
and educated at Berlin. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointod professor at the Polytechnical Institute 
at Ziirich, in 1883 professor extraordinary at 
Halle, and in 1884 professor of philosophy at 
Kiel. In 1895 he entered upon a tour through 
Greece, wliere he met liis death in an accidont. 
Glogau regards philosophy as a Science embody- 
ing the results of all achievements and thiw 
rcprescnts it as a natural growth, inseparablo 
from evolution in its widest scnse. Besides hia 
principal work, Abriss der philosophischen 
Grundicissenschaften, (1880-r88), he published: 
Ziel und Wesen der hum anistisrhcn fíildung 
(1881) ; Orundriss der Psychologic (1884) ; Die 
Tdeale der Hocmldenn okratie und die Aufgabe 
des Zeitalters (1892); Die Hauptlehren der 
Logik und Wissenschaftslchre (1894); and Das 
Vorstadwm und die Anfange der Phiíosophie, 
ed. by Siebeck (1890). 

GLOGGNITZ, glAg'n!ts. A small market 
town of Power Áustria, situated on the 
Schwarza, at the northern base of the Semmer- 
ing Alps, 45 miles south-southwest of Vienna 
(Map: Áustria, D 3). The building of the 
railway from here to Mürzzuschlag, a distance 
of 35 miles, was an extraordinary feat of moun- 
tain engineering. The line was constructed in 
1848-54 at u cost of about $10,000,000. • Glogg- 
nitz has a picturesque castle Bituated on a hilí. 
Until 1803 it was a Benedictine abbey, but after- 
ward became a private residence. To the South¬ 
west lies the interesting castle of Wartenstoin. 
The town has cotton and woolen mills, eabinet- 
works, stone quarries, and magnésia factories. 
In the Schwarza valley near by is the large 
paper factory of Schlogmühl. Pop. (commune), 
5296. 

GLOMEBULE, glÒTr/Pr-ül (from Lat. glomus, 
bali of yarn). A flower cluster (infiorescence) 
which is merely a cyme (qv.), in which the 
ílowers are crowded so closc together as to ÍOrm 
a sort of 'head, as seen in some species of <log- 
wood. See I nflorehcence. 

GLOMGftEN. The largest river of Norway, 
issuing from Lake Aursundsjô, at the town of 
Rbraas, at an altitude of about 2300 feet (Map: 
Norway, D 6). Tt flows in a general southerly 
direction past the fortress of Kougsvinger, emp- 
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tjdng intò the Skager Rack at Fredrikstad, after 
a course df 360 mues. Its most important afflu- 
ent is the Vormen. The Glommcn forms a num- 
bèr of lakes and several waterfalls, which 
greatly detract from its usefulness as a naviga- 
ble waterway. Boats ascend to the last watcr- 
fall, about 10 miles from the mouth of the 
river, and nbove this fali the river is navigable 
for about 20 miles. 

GLONOIN, glõn'ô-In. St »e Nitroglycerin. 

GLO'BIA IN EXCEI/SIS (Lat., Glory be 
to God on high). The first words and the title 
of one of the oldest Christian doxologies, East- 
ern in origin and in use for more than 1500 
years. In the English church and American 
churches it forms part of the eommunion oflice 
and is a substitute for the Gloria Patri after 
the Psalter. See Doxologt. 

GLO RIADA. The <4 Faerie Quecne” in Spen- 
ser's famous poem of that name, for whose 
honor the various combata against vice are un- 
dertaken, and wh o is Prince Arthur’s fated 
bride, filie shadows forth Queen Elizabeth in 
her capacity of soveroign. 

GLO'BIA PA'TBI (Lat., Glory be to the 
Father). The minor doxology in the Chriatian 
Ohurch. It is used after the sclcctions from 
the Psalter and at the end of the anthems. 

GLOBIET'TA, Battle of. One of the most 
important battles fouglit in the West during 
the American Civil War. The Union forces, 
composed of the First Colorado Volunteers 
and some New México Regulara, under Colonel 
filmigh, met the Confederates under Major 
Pyron at Apache Cafíon, near Santa Fe, on 
MÍarch 22, 1862. The battle vas indeeisive, both 
Hides withdrawing from the field. On March 28, 
however, the two forces met again at the same 
plaee. The Federal command, by previously 
destroying the ammunition, baggage, and provi - 
sions of the ConfederatcH, completely routed 
them, and they were compelled to fali back on 
their base at Santa Fe. The North loat 71 killed 
and wounded and the South 96. In Southern rc- 
ports this battle is ealled Glorietta, in Northern 
reporta Apache Cafíon. It praetically put an end 
to the only serious attempt the Confederates 
made to invade the West Consult fíattles and 
Leaâcif » of the Civil War , ed. by Johnson and 
Buel (New York, 1887-88). 

GLOBIOUS VIBGIN, or Saint Mauy the 
Glortoits. An order of knighthood, founded 
early in thfe thirteenth century, and approved 
by Pope Urban IV in 1262. This institution 
was ecclesiastical as well as military, and its 
objects were the protection of widows and or- 
phans and the furtherance of the peace of Italy 
by the suppression of the strife between Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. The badge was- a red cross 
surmounted by two stars, and the costume a 
white mantle. The members were not obliged 
to take the vow of celibacy or live in monas- 
teriés; consequently they were ealled Gandenti 
(or Joyful) and this is the name by which 
they are best known. The order was suppressed 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Order of St. Mary the Glorious, at Rome, was 
sanctioned by Paul V in 1618. Its object was 
to suppress the Barbary corsairs who infested 
the Mediterranean. To make the order effec- 
tive, the Pope gave the knights command of his 
galleys and set apart the town and harbor of 
Cfivitavecohia for their use. Consult Ashmole, 
History of the Most Noblc Order of the Garter 
(London, 1715). 


GLOBY, TN Meteorology. See Halo. 

GLOSS (from Lat. glossa, glosa, Gk. y\ã<r<Ta, 
glõssa, tongue). A brief note or explanation 
written upon the margin or between the linea of 
a manuseript by some reader. In subsequent 
copyings such glosses often became incorporated 
as a part of the text. The object was generally 
to explain some verbal difficulty. From an 
early period these difficulties were the object of 
attention, and the writers who devoted them- 
selves to their elucidation were ealled glossa¬ 
tores, and their works glosmria . The principal 
Greek glossatores are Hesychius of Alexandria 
(fourth century), Photius (q.v.), Zonaras 
(twelfth century), fiuidas (q.v.), and Favori- 
nus, a Bencdictine (died 1537). Their works 
are lexicons of difficult words. Most of the 
rabbinical writers did the same work for the 
Hebrew text of the Old Tostament. The chief 
glossatores of the Latin Vulgate are the cele- 
brated Walafrid Strabo (q.v.), in the ninth 
century, author of the Glossa Ordinaria, and 
Anselm of Laon, author of the Glossa Inter- 
linearis, who continued Walafrid’s work in the 
twelfth century. Their work was the great 
storehouse of mediseval exegesis. It was printed 
with the Latin text in an edition of the Vulgate 
in 1480. In Roman and canon law the practice 
of introducing glosses was of early origin and 
probably was in imitation of the biblical glosses. 
Among jurists the gloss was not purely verbal, 
but had to do with the true interpretation of 
the law, and in some cases it was held to be of 
cqual authority with the text itself. From the 
position which it occupied in the manuseript, 
being generally written between the lines of the 
text, it was ealled glossa interlinearis. The 
gloss of the Roman law is written in very pure 
Latin, that of the canon law in the Latinity of 
the mcdiaeval schools The first collection of 
glosses to the canon law was made by Johannes 
Semeca (Teutonicus) in 1212. Tt accompanied 
the Decretum Gratiani and was printed in con- 
ncetion with it (Lyons, 1584). Other divisions 
for the Corpus Júris Canomci also had glosses, 
and they are given in the edition mentioned 
above. The term is also used in textual eriti- 
cism of the Biblc for brief readings suspected 
to be added to the original text for explanatory 
purposes, written first on the margin and later 
incorporated into the text. 

GLOSSABY. See Dtctionary. 

GLOSSUTIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. yXüaaa, 
glõssa , tongue). A term used in designating in- 
flammatory diseases of the tongue. Glossitis $u- 
perficiaUs simplex occurs with great frequency 
in febrile and digestive disorders accompanied 
by “couted tongue” or “strawberry tongue.” 
Chronic superficial glossitis occurs often in hy- 
pochondriacs, espccially in women; the tongue 
burns, is painful, especially during eating or 
speaking, and is dotted with red spots and 
white nodules. It may last for years, with 
intermissions of weeks or months. Treatment 
with nitrate of silver or lactic acid is palliative. 
A similar condition (Leucoplakia buccalis ), also 
known as psoriasis or ichthyosis of the tonçue, 
or smoker’s patches, may result from syphilis, 
the irritation of rougnened teeth, extíessive 
smoking, and indigestion. The disease tends to 
become malignant. Hairv tongue is a rare 
glossitis in which, surrounáing a smooth, yellow, 
brown, or black area, the papilla? are smaller 
and resemble bristles. The treatment consista 
in scraping and the application of antiséptica. 
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In “geographical tongue” bright red plaques ap- 
pear, slightly elevated and cireumscribed by a 
gray marginal zone. The forma of the mapa 
change frequently. The trouble generally dis- 
appears without treatmcnt. Acute papular 
glossitis is extremely rare. In acute diffuse 
glossitis, or abscesB of the tongue, the latter 
becomes enormously swollen, and the chief dan- 
gers of the attack are suffocation from swclling 
of the parts about the hyoid bone, closure 
thereby of the glottis (see Labynx), and gen¬ 
eral infection. The only eífective treatinent is 
to make deep incisions into the inílamed part. 
With a straight bistoury several incisions are 
made lengthwise sufticiently deep to evacuate 
the pus. A good deal of blood will usually fol- 
low, but if care has been taken not to injure 
the lingual artery or its branches (see Tongue), 
there is no real danger from this cause. Glos¬ 
sitis is also caused by mercury during mercu- 
rial stomatitis, by syphilis, tuberculosis, and 
actinomycosis. 

GLOS'SOP. A market town and municipal 
borough in Dcrhyshire, England, 13 miles east- 
southeast of Manchcster (Map: England, E 3). 
The town consista of Old Town (Glossop propcr), 
Howard Town (Glossop Dale), and Mill Town. 
lt is situated 011 rising ground above the deep 
Dinting valley, where a 2000 -foot railway bridge 
spans it. It is the chief seat of the cotton manu¬ 
facture of Derbyshire, and has wool(»n, cotton, 
and paper mills, dye works, print fields, and 
iron foundries. The parish clmrch of All Saints, 
Victoria Hall with a public library, the gram- 
mar school, mechanics’ institute, and the town 
hall and market house are the principal build- 
ings. The town maintains a public park, a hos¬ 
pital, and public baths. Mclandra Castle, the 
site of a Roman eamp, is near. Pop. (borough), 
1901, 21,õ26; 1911, 21 , 688 . 

GLOSSOP'TEBIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 7 \á<r<ra, 
glÕ8sa , tongue -f- irrepls , ptms, fern). A fóssil 
fern of the family Tirmopteridac, which is an 
important index fóssil of certain Permian- 
Triassic beds of índia, Australia, South África, 
and South America, known as the Gondwana 
series. This fern has thick leaves of linguate 
form, with entire margin, median rib, and anas- 
tomosing veins. 

GL0S'TEB, or GLOTJ CESTEB, glõs'ter, 
Earl of. The father of Edgar and of the bas- 
tard Edmund, in Shakespeaie’s King Lear. He 
is deceived and betrayed by his illegitimate son, 
blinded by Cornwall, and guided through the 
country and saved from springmg over Dover 
Cliff by the heir, whom he had unjustly disowned. 
The story is taken from Sidney’s Ar vadia. 

GLOT^TIS. See Larynx. 

GLOUCESTEB, glõs'têr (AS. Glêoxcceaster , 
fair city, Lat. Glevum, Claudia). An inland 
port, city, and county borough, the county town 
of Gloucestershire, England, on the left bank 
of the Severn, 33 miles northeast of Bristol 
(Map: England, D 5). The city is built on a 
slight declivity, sloping to the Severn, and is 
sheltered by the surrounding Cotswolds and 
Malvern Hills. The raodern portion is in the 
neighborhood of the public park and spa, which 
contains the chalybeate spring, discovered in 
1814. The four main streets, named after their 
orientation, are wide, and built on the ancient 
Roman ground plan, meeting at right angles in 
the centre of the town, where the former town 
hall, the historie Tolsey, stands at the inter- 
section, on the site of the old Roman Capitol. 


Other buildings and objects of interest are the 

f ncturesque deanery, formerly the old priojy 
odge; tne New Inn, a pilgrinPs hostelry, built 
in 1540; the episcopal palace; the new guildhall; 
and many quaintly gabled timbered houses. A 
cross marks the spot where Bishop Hooper was 
burned. The principal building in Gloucester is 
the cathedral, tlie foundation of which dates 
from the eleventh century. Formerly a Bene- 
dictine abbey, skillful alterations and additions 
evolved from the Norman body a fine building 
in various styles of Gothic, which in 1541, after 
the supprossion of monasteries, was converted 
into a cathedral by Ilenry VIII. The chief ex¬ 
ternai ornament is the stately central tower, 225 
feet high, with its beautiful tracery and pinna- 
cles. It contains the “Great Peter” bell, weigh- 
ing over three tons. The cathedral was restored 
between 1873 and 1890 and in 1897. Gloucester 
has three endowed ancient schools, in addition 
to several modern schools. It has an important 
municipal record; it received special charters 
from several monarehs, and in 1483 was incor- 
porated by Richard TII, who made it a county 
in itself. It is governed by a mayor, 10 alder- 
men, and 30 councilors. lt owns its markets, 
water works, cemetery, public baths, technical 
schools, public library, electric-lighting supply, 
and dust-destructor works. It has manufac¬ 
tures of railway cars, engines, agricultural im¬ 
plementa, and cutlery. There are boat and ship 
building yards, foundries, flour and saw mills, 
and Chemical, rope, mateh, marble, and slate 
works. Bell founding and cloth and pin manu¬ 
factures were once important industries which 
no longer exiat. A ship canal, 17 miles long, 
communicating with the estuary of the Severn 
below Sharpness Point, gives access to the spa- 
cious docks. The famous bore or tidal wave of 
the Severn attains its greatest height just be- 
forc reaching Gloucester. Considerable com- 
merce is carried on with the Baltic and other 
foreign ports; eorn, timber, winea, and spirits 
are imported; iron and coai, bricks, pottery, 
salt, malt, and agricultural produets are ex¬ 
por ted. Gloucester ia the seat of an American 
cônsul. Pop., 1891, 41,303; 1901, 47,955; 1911, 
50,035; area, 2318 acres. 

Gloucester was an important Saxon town, 
styled by Bede “one of the noblest eities in the 
land.” It suffered greatly during the period of 
the Danish incursions. lt was a favorite resi- 
dence of the Norman kings and was the seat 
of çight parliaments. Gloucester afforded a 
refuge and support to Queen Matilda in her 
contest with Stephen, and Hénry III, who “loved 
Gloucester better than London,” was crowned in 
the abbey. In 1643 Gloucester successfully re- 
sisted tlie rpyal army under Charles I until 
relieved by Essex, and at the Restoration its 
fortifications were dismantled for this “malig- 
nity. ,, Robert of Gloucester, the metrical his- 
torian, Whitefield, and Wheatstone are among 
Gloucester^ celebrities. Consult: Fosbroke, 
Originai History of the City of Gloucester 
(London, 1819) ; Masse, The Cathedral Church 
of Gloucester (ib., 1898); Victoria History of 
the Counties of England t vol. ii (ib., 1907). 

GLOUCESTEB. A city in Essex Co., Mass., 
including the villages of Annisquam, Bay View, 
East Gloucester, Freshwater Cove, Lanesville, 
Magnolia, Riverdale, and West Gloucester, 32 
miles northeast of Boston, on Massachusetts 
Bay, on Cape Ann, and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Map: Massachusetts. F 2 ). It is a 
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popular resort for sumraer residente, artista, 
and touriats, and haa the Gilbert Hospital, Home 
for Aged Fishermen, Huntress Home, Magnolia, 
public, and Sawycr free libraries, and Stage 
Fort, Marine, and other parks. The city is the 
seat of the largest fishery interests in the United 
States, over 5000 men being engaged in the cod 
and mackerel fisheries. There is a large, ac- 
cessible, and safe harbor, and salt, coai, and 
lumber are extensively imported. Besides the 
fisheries and the quarrying of granite, the prin¬ 
cipal industries are shipbuildmg, drop forging, 
brass founding, and the manufacture of físh 
glue, anchors, machinery, oil clothing, dresses, 
hardware, hosiery, shoes, ncts and twine, sails, 
and cigars. Jn 1623 a company from Dorcliester, 
England, settled at Gloucester, but tliree years 
later a portion of the settlers removed to Naum- 
keag (Salem). The permanent settlement dates 
from about 1633, and a town charter was 
granted in 1642. It was not until the begin- 
ning of the eighteonth oentury tliat Gloucester 
became especially prominent for its fisheries and 
its shipbuilding industries. Many privateers 
were sent out during the Itovolution and the 
War of 1812, and the town was uriHiiccessfully 
attacked by the English in 1775. % Near by is 
the large sunken rock callcd Norman’s Woe, 
rendered famous by Longiellow’» “Tlie Wreck 
of the Ilesperus.” Gloucester was incorporated 
as a city in 1873 and adopted the commission 
form of government in 1908. The city owns and 
operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 26,121 ; 
1910, 24,398. Consult J. »J. Babson, History of 
Gloucester (Gloucester, 1860, supp. 1876*), and 
J. H. Pringle, History of the Toam and City of 
Gloucester , 1623-1902 (ib., n. d.). 

GLOU CESTER, Dukes and Earls of. 
— Robebt, first Earl of Gloucester ( ?—1147), 
was a natural son of King Henry 1 and the 
husband of Mabel of Gloucester As the Cham¬ 
pion of the cause of his sister Matilda, he won 
the famous battle of Lincoln (1141) over 
Stephen of Blois.— Richard de Clare (1222-62), 
seventh Earl, was active on the si de of the 
barons under Henry III, quarreled with Rimon 
de Montfort in 1239, but had ma de up with him 
in 1261.— Gilbert, eighth Earl, surnamed the 
“Red” (1243-95), was one of the principal lead- 
ers of the barons in their confiict with Henry 
III, but afterward joined the royal cause, and 
was Regent during the absence of Edward 1.— 
Gilbert, ninth Earl ( ?—1314), a son of the pre- 
ceding and of the daughter of Edward 1, was 
leader of the advance guard at the battle of 
Bannockburn, in which he fell. The line soon 
afterward became extinct, but was renewed in 
Thomas of Woodbtock, Earl of Buckingham 
(1355-97), the youngest son of Edward III, 
who was made Duke of Gloucester by his uncle, 
Richard II, in 1385, and who later acquired an 
extraordinary political influence and* dominated 
the affairs of England.—Among the later con- 
spicuous representatives of the title were 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the youngest 
son of Henry IV (1391-1447), who was Pro¬ 
tector during the minority of Henry VI; Ricii- 
ard, brother of King Edward IV, and King of 
England as Richard III; William Henry (1734- 
1805), a brother of George TT1; and William 
Frederick (1776-1854), a son of the preceding. 
Consult Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 
(London, 1907). 

GLOUCESTER CITY. A city in Camden 
Co., N. J., 1 mile south of Camden, on the Dela- 


ware River, opposite Philadelphia, with which 
it is connected by ferry, and on the Atlantic 
City and the Pennsylvania railroads (Map: 
New Jersey, B 4). It has manufactures of in- 
candescent gas burners, Smyrna rugs,' woolen 
yarns, boats, drills, paper, etc. Settled in 1677, 
Gloucester City was incorporated in 1868 and is 
governed under the charter of that date, which 
provides for a mayor, electod every two years, 
and a unicameral couneil. The city owns and 
operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 6840; 
1910, 9462; 1914 (U. S. est.), 10,577. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, glõs'tèr-shÇr. A 
Southwest county of England, bounded by 
Woreester and Warwickshire on the north, 
Oxford on the east, Wiltshire and Somerset on 
the south, and Monmouth and Hereford on the 
west (Map: England, D 5). Area, 1259 square 
miles. Gloucestershire is famous as a dairy 
county and raises large numbers of cattle; its 
cider is also noted. The Forest of Dean }ias 
some irou deposits. The manufactures are nu- 
merous, eloth and textiles being important. 
The county contains the parliamentary bor- 
oug is of Cheltenham and Gloucester and part 
of the parliamentary borough of Bristol. Capi¬ 
tal, Gloucester. Pop., 1901, 708,439; 1911, 736,- 
125. Consult Vietoria History of the Counties 
of Enqlaml , vol. ii (London, 1907), and P. H. 
Ditchfield, Memoriais of Old Gloucestershire 
(ib., 1911). 

GLOUSTER, glos't?r. A villagc in Athens 
Co., Ohio, 15 miles north of Athens, on the Kan- 
awlia and Michigan, the Toledo and Ohio Cen¬ 
tral, and the Zanesville and Western railroads 
(Map: Ohio, G 6). The ehief industries are 
coai mining and brickmaking. The water works 
and electric-light plant are owned by the village. 
Pop., 1900, 2155; 1910, 2527. 

GLOUVET, glõõ'vâ', Jules de. See Quesnay 
de Beauhepaire, Jules. 

GLOVAT'SKI, Alexander. See Glowackt, 
Aleks \nder 

GLOVE (AS. glõf; perhaps connected with 
Goth. lõfa, Icei. lõfi , Eng. loof , palm of the 
liand). A covering for the hand having a sepa- 
rate sheath for each finger, as distinguished 
from a mitten, in which there is a separate com- 
partment for the tliumb only. The glove is a 
very ancient article of dress. It has been found 
in the relies of the cave dwellers, made of 
leather and sewn with leather thread. Gloves 
were worn by the ancient Greeks, but chiefly 
as a proteetion for the hands in doing heavy 
work, rather than as an ornamental part of 
the dress. By the Romans they were worn as 
omaments and were considered a sign of rank. 
While something in the form of a proteetion 
for the hands from cold must always haye 
been needed by northern nations, gloves did 
not become an important article of dress until 
after the Norman Conquest. It is thought that 
the custom of carrying a pet falcon upon the 
wrist led to their general use. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries they were worn 
chiefly by persons of nobje birth. Henco they 
were considered a sign of rank and were taken 
off, as a token of respect, before a superior or 
in churches. They were worn in the hat as 
favors and east down as a challenge. By the 
sixteenth century gloves were worn by all classes, 
and then, as now, were inade of silk, worsted, 
and leather. Thoso worn by the wealthy were 
most elaborately ornamented with embroidery 
and lace. As early as 1190 a guild of glove 
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makers was formed in France, which took upon 
itself the task of maintaining honest workman- 
ship among glovc makers and in introducing 
constant improvementa in methods of manufac¬ 
ture. In Scotland the glovers of Perth were in- 
corporated in 1105. Nearly five centuries la ter 
a company of glovers was organized in London, 
and tliat city has been an important centre of 
glove manufacture ever since. At one time 
glove making was an important industry in 
lreland, and the famous “Limerick” glove was 
widely esteemed for its exquisite texture and 
workmanship. For many centuries France has 
excelled in the number and quality of gloves 
manufacturcd in some of her citics. 

Glove Manufacturing in the United States. 
The manufacture of leather gloves in the United 
States is said to date baek to the days of Sir 
William Johnson in New York State. In 1700 
he induced several families of glove makers from 
Scotland to settle on his grants, who brouglit 
over with them their glove patterns, and the 
necessary needles and tíiread for glove making. 
Gloves continued to be made in tliis loeality, 
and gradually the deinand for them spread until 
by 1825 they had found a market in Albany 
and Boston. These early gloves, as compareci 
with modern produetions, were crude and clumsy. 
They were cut with shears from pasteboard 
patterns, the eutting lieing usually doue by men 
and the sewing by women. Later, dies were in- 
troduced for eutting and were a great improve- 
ment. The invention of the sewing machine in 
1862 marked the beginmng of a new era in glove 
manufacture, and soon a 11 hand work was super- 
seded. Steam power for running the sewing 
machines was introduced in 1875. From the 
start glove making has been to a large extent 
a household mdustry, and it still gives employ- 
ment to a large number of home workers. The 
eutting and the stitching on the backs are done 
at the factories before the gloves are sont out. 

Glove-Making Processes. The term “kid” 
is a mere technicality, as the quantity of leather 
bearing this name yearly consumed is largely 
in excess of what could be supplied from the 
skins of all the young goats that are annually 
slaughtered. Gloves are largely made from 
lambskin. The finest gloves, however, are made 
from real kid, derived chiefly from Germany, 
Áustria, Sweden, Brazil, Madagascar, France, 
and Bavaria. Tlie younger the kid, the thinner, 
finer, and softer the glove. Lambskin is tougher 
and harder to work than kidskin, but it is said 
that none but an expert can tell the difference 
in their appearance. The so-called dogskin, 
buckskin, and doeskin gloves are made chiefly 
from sheepskin; some of the thickest kinds of 
leather gloves are made from ealfskin. Suéde 
gloves are those in which the inside of the skin 
is used as the outside of the glove, the name be- 
ing derived from the Swedish manner of making 
up gloves. Glacé gloves are made with the out- 
side of the leather retairied as the outside of the 
glove. 

* The leather in all cases undergoes a much 
lighter dressing than when used for boots and 
shoes. The skin having been freed from hair 
and cleaned, it is prepared for use by one of 
the three processes of dressing—tanning, tawing, 
or shamoying—described under Leathbe. For 
light dress gloves the skins are usually tawed. 
The leather is next broken or “staked” to render 
it pliable and even in texture. It is then col- 
ored, by painting lightly on the outside, two 


or three coats, with a brush, so that the inside 
will not be affeeted by the eoloring. White 
gloves are simply undyed gloves. When the dye 
is thoroughly dried, the superfluous color is 
removed and the surface rubbed with a size. 
The gloves are now “doled” on a marble slab, 
to remove the dirt and irregularities. After the 
leather has been properly prepared the gloves 
are cut out by rneans of dieB. The die cuts out 
all the parts, including the gussets. A single 
glove consiste of from 16 to 19 pieces. The 
large skins are used for ladies’ evening gloves, 
but one pair of which can be made from a single 
skin, tliough ordinarily two pairs of ordinary 
gloves can be made from one skin. The scraps 
that are left, unless the skin was tanned, are 
used for glue. The first and fourth fingers are 
completed by gussets or strips sewed only on 
the inner side, but the second and third fingers 
require gussets on both sides to complete the 
finger. Besides these, small pieces of a diamond 
shape are sewed in at the base of the fingers, 
toward the palm of the hand. The stitching of 
the parts together, and also the ornamental 
stitching on the back of the hand, as required 
by fashion, is done by specially made sewing 
machines. The putting on of the thumb piece 
requiies special skill and management, and 
badly made gloves commonly give way at this 
pomit. 

In the American glove factories there are two 
classes of cutters, the block and the table cut- 
ters, the former of whom are engaged chiefly on 
the cheaper grades of gloves. The block cutter 
simply* cuts out the glove with a die and kam- 
mor, from a skin which is laid on a block of 
wood. The table cutter first dampens his skm, 
stretches it to the fullest possible extent, and 
cuts off the length of a glove. He then stretches 
it again and cuts it to width, after which 
fingers are cut to shape with a die. A table- 
cut glove is more elastic and hence fits better 
than one cut on the block. The table cutters 
employed in America are mostly foreigners from 
the glove-manufacturing centres of Europe, and 
many of them come from families which for cen- 
turies have been engaged in the glove-making 
industry. To be a good cutter requires not only 
great experience, but natural dexterity and rare 
judgment in selecting leather so as to cut out 
the greatest possible number of gloves and yet 
avoid flaws. 

Gloves not Made from Leather. The manu¬ 
facture of wovcn and knit gloves is an entirely 
separate branch of the trade. Sometimes the 
material is first woven and then cut and made 
up similarly to the leather gloves, or they may 
be knit into shape by special knitting machines. 

Statistics. The centre of the glove industry 
in the United States is still in Fulton Co., N. Y., 
in the vicinity where Sir William Johnson 
planted hil first colony of glove makers. Of 
the 377 glove factories in the United States, in 
1909, as reported in the Thirteenth Census , 
Manufactures (1913), 225 were in the State of 
New York, 156 being in Fulton County, which 
supplied 54 7 per cent of the total produet. Its 
two principal eities, Gloversville and Johnstown, 
reported 87 and 54 establishments respectively. 
The remaining establishments are scattered over 
the entire country. These 377 establishments 
represented a combined capital of $10,908,671, 
and they turn out an annual produet valued at 
$23,630,398. This business has shown a steady 
growth since 1850, when the first census reporfc 
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of the industry was published. At that time 
there were already 110 glove factories in the 
country, with a capital of «$181,200 and an an¬ 
imal product of $708,184. Of the 3,308,655 
dozen paire manufactured in 1909, all but 782,678 
dozen paire were men’s gloves, as the íiner gradea 
of women’s gloves are still chieÜy produced in 
Europe. In 1913 the importa of glovt^ into the 
United States were valued at $7,691,927. 

Consult: Beck, Gloves: Their Annals and As - 
sooiations (London, 1883) ; Frothingham, His- 
tory of Fulton Gounty , N. Y. (Syracuse, 1892) ; 
Côte, UIndustrie gantière à Grcnoble (Paris, 
1903) ; Pflüger, Die Lederhandschuindustrie 
Deutschlands (Ileidelberg, 1908) ; Redniond, 
The Leather Glove Industry in the Lmilcd States 
(New York, 1913) ; ‘‘Leather Glove and Mit- 
ten Industry,” vol. x. Manufactures : Thirteenth 
United States Census (Washington, 1913). 

GLOVE, The. A story originally told (about 
1550) by Pierre Ronsard, and later variously 
adapted by Schiller, Leigh Hunt, and Brown- 
ing. It tells of a lady who tosses her glove 
into a lion’s den and commands her lover to 
fetch it back. He springs down and, returning 
unharmed, hurls it in her face in scorn at her 
capricious eruelty. 

GLOVG2R, John (1732-97). An American 
soldier, prorainent in the Revolutíonary War, 
bom in Salem, Mass. He removed to Marble- 
head when very young, was a shoernaker for a 
time, and then engaged in the fishing business. 
In February, 1773, lie was chosen colonel of a 
militia regiment which upon the outbreak of 
the Revolution became a part of the continental 
army, as the Fourteenth Regiment, better known 
as the “Marine Regiment. On Oct. 4, 1775, 
he was placed in charge, with Stephen Moylan, 
of the equipment and manning of armed ves- 
sels and cruisers designed for Service against the 
British, and until July, 1776, was stationcd at 
Beverly, Mass. He then was ordered to New 
York, and on the night of August 28-29, after 
the battle of Long Island, eonducted the trans- 
fer of the American army from Long Island to 
New York. He was placed in command of Gen¬ 
eral Clinton’s brigade on September 4, took part 
in the battle of White Plains, and on December 
25 manned the boats in which Washington and 
his army effected the passa ge of the Dela war e 
before tne attack upon Trenton. On Feb 21, 
1777, he was appomted brigadier general by 
the Continental Congress and nfterward took 
an active part in the campaign against Bur- 
goyne; was placed in charge of the British 
risoners on their march from Saratoga to Cam- 
ridge; took part in General Sullivan^ Rliode 
Island expedition in July and August, 1778; 
was a member of the court which tried Major 
André and was officqr of the day when André 
was executed; and in July, 1782, was retired 
on half pay. He returned to Marblehead and 
seems for a time to have worked as a cobbler 
again. In 1788 he was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention whiclf ratified the Federal 
Constitution. His orderly books and a letter 
book containing his Revolutíonary correspond- 
ence are in the possession of the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem, Mass. Consult Upham, A Me - 
tnoir of General John Glover of Marblehead (Sa¬ 
lem, 1863), and Sanborn, Gen. Glover and his 
Marblehead Regiment (Marblehead, 1903). 

GLOVER, John (1707-1849). An English 
landscape painter, bom in Leicestershire. He 
was self-taught in art, having been master of 


the Appleby Free Scliool from 1780 to 1794. 
He went to London m 1805 and joined the 
Water-Color Society, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1815. He received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1814, and in 1823 he took 
a prominent part in the foundation of the So¬ 
ciety of British Artists. He went to Australia 
in 1831 and sent to Engiand his sketches of 
native scenery, until his death in Tasmania. 
Glover was one of the earliest founders of the 
modern landscape school and of the English 
watcr-color school. He was an artist of some 
skill and originality, especially skillful in aérial 
perspective, ímt his work became mannered. He 
also painted in oils, but not with equal success. 
Among his water colors are views of “Tivoli,” 
“Windsor Castle,” and a “River Scene,” in the 
South Konsington Museum. One of his best oil 
paintings is a “Landscape with Cattle,” in the 
British Museum. 

GLOVER, Mas. Julia Bettebton (1779- 
1850). An English actress, born at Newry. The 
daughter of an actor, she began to play juvenile 
parts about 1789. In 1795 she made her formal 
début as Marianne, in Reynolds’s Dramatist. 
Her lépertoire ineluded Lydia Languish, Widow 
Green in The Lo ve Chase , and the Queen in 
Riohard III. Her last appearance on the stage 
was as Mrs. Malaprop, at Drury Lane only a 
few days before her death, July 16, 1850. Re- 
markable for her memory, she was during her 
middlo life cpnsidered the best comic actress of 
the time and in later years was styled the 
“Mother of the Stage.” Consult the memoir by 
Mrs. Wilson in Our Actresses , vol. ii (London, 
1844), and Cook, Hours unth the Players (ib., 
1881). 

GLOVER, Richard (1712-85). An English 
poet. IIe was the son of a London merchant, 
and after attending school at Cheam, in Surrey, 
he entered his father’s business. In 1762-68 he 
sat in Parliamcnt for Weymouth. Though he 
never uttended cither university, he acquired, it 
is said, a good knowledge of Greek. Be that as 
it may, inost of his poems are founded on Greek 
subjects. In 1737 appeared his Leonidas , an 
epic in blank verse running through nine books, 
subsequently (1770) extended to 12 books. 
Once popular, the poem is no longer read. Its 
sequei, the Athenaid (30 books, 1787), it is hard 
to believe any one ever read. He wrote sev- 
eial heavy tragedies: Boadicea (1753), Medea 
(1761), and Jason (1799). His fame now rests 
upon the spirited “Ballad of Admirai Hosier’s 
Ghost,” founded on Hosier’s disastrous expedi¬ 
tion to Porto Bello (1726). For his poems con¬ 
sult Chalmers, Works of the English Poets , vol. 
xvii (London, 1810). 

GLOV'ERSVILLE. A city in Fulton Co., 
N. Y., 54 miles northwest of Albany, on the 
Fonda, Johnstown, and Gloversville Railroad, 
and on the Erie Canal (Map: New York, F 4). 
It has a Oarnegie library. Federal building, and 
the Nathan Littauer Hospital. Gloversville is 
the principal seat of the manufacture of gloves 
in the United States, its factories with those of 
the neighboring city of Johnstown controlling 
a large proportion of the entire production of 
the country. Besides gloves and mittens, there 
are extensive manufactures of glove and shoe 
leather, pocketbooks, and leather novelties. 
Settled during or just before the Revolution, 
Gloversville was known as Stump City from 
1816 to 1832, when it received its present name. 
It was incorporatcd as a village in 1851 and 
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was chartered as a city in 1890. The Govern¬ 
ment, under the revised charter of 1899, is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, elected biennially, and a 
council which confirms the executive’s appoint- 
ments to the Board of Health and elects all 
other officers, except standing committees, boards 
of civil aervice and plumbing, which are ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The boarda of oducation 
and water cotnmissioners are chosen by the 
people. The city owns and operates its water 
works and sewage aystem. Pop., 1900, 18,349; 
1910, 20,642; 1914 (U. S. est.), 21,018. 

GLOVE SPONGE, or Fingeb Sponge (so 
called from the branching aliape). An inferior 
sort of oommercial sponge ( Spongia officinalis) 
which takes a bushy form, sometimes 2 feet 
high. Tt grows on hard bottoms all along the 
coast of Florida and Bermuda and is regarded 
as the poorest kind gathered, altbough closely 
related to the finest sort of sponge. See Sponge. 

GLOWACKI, glO-viits^ê, Alekrander (1847- 
1912). A famous Polish writer, best known by 
his pseudonym “Boleslav Prus,” under which he 
contributed popular feuilletons to the Warsaw 
Courxer and the 1 Ilustra ted Weekly. Collec- 
tions of his works appeared under the titles 
Tales (1881), Nhctches and Portraits (1885- 
86 ), Early Tales (1890), and in a complete edi- 
tion in 1897. In his tales the humorous and 
lifelike portraits of children, peasants, and ani¬ 
mais are peculiarly exeellent. The best-known 
series of tales is Placowka (The Sentry), which 
deals with the national and eeonomic conflict be- 
tween the enterprising German colonists and 
the stubborn Polish peasant Rlimak (Snail). 
The Doll (1891) is perhaps the most important 
of his novels, while The Emancipated Womcn is 
somewhat inarred by mysticism. Among his 
last works was a novel "entitled The Children 
(1909). His Earaon was translated into Eng- 
lish as The Pharaoh and the Pnest (Boston, 
1902). His humor conceals a deep sympathy 
for the unfortunate, to which is added a mas- 
terful power of character analysis. Consult 
Konstanty VVojciechowski, Bolcslaw Prus (Cra- 
cow, 1 913). 

GLOWWORM. See Firefly. 

GLTPCASE (from Gk. y\vKÚs, glykys , sweet). 
An enzyme also known as maltase, found in 
various species of yeasts, in some molda, and 
probably also in the seeds of germinating barley 
and other cereais, lt is also found in various 
parts of animal bodies. The glucase prepared 
from cereais differs somewhat in its action from 
that obtained from fungi; the latter acts best 
at a temperature of 40° C., and the former is 
most active at 57-60° O. Glucase acts upon 
maltose, hydrolyzing it into two molecules of 
glucose. Tt has also been found to decompose 
certain glucosides. See Digestion in Plants. 

GLTJtíFNTJM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 7 Ws, 
glykys , sweet), or Beryllium. A metallic 
Chemical element discovered by Wühler in 1828. 
It is not found native, but occurs as a eonstit- 
uent of various minerais, such as beryl, chryso- 
beryl, and phenacite. Its existence as an oxide 
was recognized in beryl in 1798 by Vauquelin, 
but it was not until WOhler obtained the im- 
pure metal by the action of potassium on fused 
glucinum chloride that the element itself may 
be said to have been isolated. 

Glucinum (symbol, G1 or Be; atomic weight, 
9.1) is a steel-colored, malleable metal that has 
a apeciâc gravity of 1.93, and its melting point 
f* about 1400° O. (about 2550° F.). It is 


divalent and combines with oxygen, forming 
glucinum oxide , or glucina f GlO, a white infusible 
powder with a sweetish taste. However, on the 
basis of the composition of itR organic com- 
pounds, Tanatar considers glucinum as a quad- 
rivalent element. With copper and certain other 
metais glucinum forms alloys that have valuable 
propertie#; thus, a srnall percentage of glucinum 
renders copper sonorous; an alloy of 95 per cent 
copper and 5 per cent glucinum is malleable, 
takes a polish, and is not affected by the air. 

GLTJCK, gl\ik, Alma (1886- ). An Amer¬ 

ican dramatie soprano, born at Bucharest, May 
11, 1886. Her parents brought her as a child of 
6 ve to New York. A gentleman who heard her 
sing was so much struck with the quality of her 
voice that he advised her to have it cultivated. 
Without any thought of a professional career 
she studied with Buzzi-Peccia in New York from 
190o to 1909. In the latter year her teacher 
induced her to sing for Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the 
director of the Metropolitan Opera Ilouse, who 
immediately offered her an engagement. She 
aceepted, and made her début as Rophie in Mas- 
senetfs Werther in November, 1909. During 
that first season she sang 11 different roles and 
instantly became a prime favorite with the pub- 
lic. At the same time she also appeared fre- 
quently in recitais with such success that she 
practically withdrew from the stage. In 1912 
she went to Berlin and studied for one year 
under Madamc Rembrieh (q.v.). In 1914 she 
married the violinist Efrem Zimbalist (q.v.). 

GLÜCK, gliik, Giiristian Friedricii von 
(1755-1831). A German jurist, born and edu- 
cated at Halle. In 1784 he became professor 
of law in the University of Erlangen, Bavaria. 
ITis principal works are Ausführliche Erlaute- 
rung der Pandekten (34 vols., 1790-1830; con- 
tinued by other scholars, 1832-93), which was 
begun to supplement HellfekTs El ementa júris 
civilis (1728), and JJandbuch zum systema- 
tischen Htudium des ncuesten romischen Pri- 
vatrcchts (1812). 

GLTJCK, ClIBISTOPlI WlLLIBALD (1714-87). 
A famous German composer and operatic re- 
former. He was born July 2, 1714, at Weiden- 
wang, in the Upper Palatinate, where his father 
was forester to Prinee Eugene of Savoy, and 
later to Prinee Lobkowitz at Eisenberg. From 
1726 to 1732 the boy attended a Jesuit seminary 
at Komotau, where he was taught singing, violin, 
cello, and organ. In the latter year he went to 
Prague to continue his musical studies and was 
compelled to eke out a livelihood by playing in 
the neighboring villages. While there, he heard 
and stored away in his memory many rustic 
tunes which later did Service in his operas. 
Czernohorsky, noting his aptitude, took him 
as a pupil. In 1736 he went to Vienna, where, 
through the good offices of the Lobkowitz family, 
he met Prinee Melzi. The latter became deepíy 
interested in the young musician and took him 
to Milan, where Gluck continued his technical 
studies with Sammartini. 

Gluck was 27 years old when his first opera, 
Artaserse , was produced at La Scala. Artaserse 
led to commissions for other works, and within 
five years Gluck produced eight operas. His 
fame having reached England, he went to Lon- 
don in 1745 at the invitation of Lord Middle- 
sex and produced La caduta de 9 giganti in honor 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s victories. The 
time, however, was inauspicious, and The FaU 
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of the Giants was withdrawn after only five 
performances. The performances of an earlier 
opera, Artamene, were more successful, while 
a paaticdo, Piramo e Tisbe, an opera loosely 
strung together from the best arias of his 
earlier works, met with a complete fiasco. 

In 1748, Gluck^ father having died and left 
him a small inheritance, he settled in Vienna, 
which remained his principal place of residence 
for the rest of his life. On May 14, 1748, in cele- 
bration of the Empress’s birtíiday, he produced 
in the recently completed opera house La Semira- 
mide ricono8riuta, » which achieved great success. 
The spring of 1749 found the composer in Copen- 
hagen, where he was receiyed with distinction 
and lodged in the royal palace, and where he 
produced a two-act serenade, Tetidc , in honor of 
the recent birth of a Crown Prince (afterward 
Christian VII). In April of the same year he 
traveled in the guise of a Capuchin (for no other 
reason, it is believed, than to avoid trouble re- 
garding passports) to Rome There and in 
Naples he brought out a new two-act opera. Tele- 
macco, 088 ia VIsola di Circe, which was attended 
with his usual success. 

Shortly afterward Gluck returned to Vienna, 
where, in September, 1750, he married Marianne 
Pergin. They soon left Vienna for NapleR, 
where he achieved great success .with his opera 
La clemenza di Tito. Tn 1754, having produced, 
and again successfully, two operas, 11 Trionfo 
di Camillo and Antigone , in Rome, the Pope 
created him Chevalier of the Golden Spur, and 
thereafter the composer, who set great store by 
th is title, was always careful to call himseíf 
Ritter von Gluck. Previous to tliis visit to 
Rome he had been appointed by Count Durazzo 
conductor of the Opera at Vienna. His produc- 
tivity in this office was great, including the com- 
position of light operas whose lihrettos Durazzo 
secured from Paris, where they were brought out 
with music usually by Duni and Monsigny, while 
the Viennese heard the same lihrettos with 
music by Gluck. Meanwhile Gluck was growing 
steadily in intellectual breadth. He became 
more and more dissatisfied with the flippant con- 
ventionalities of the Italian opera of the d ay, 
though he himself had eomposed an appalling 
number of works in that style. About 1700 he 
met Raniero di Calzabigi, a real poet, who held 
very decided views as to the possibilities of 
music when wedded to a real drama. It was he 
who furnished Gluck with the libretto to Orfeo 
ed Euridioe , the first of the “reform” operas, 
produced in Vienna, Oct. 5, 1762. This, his first 
great opera, is still a famous work. Though not 
immediately successful, Orfeo soon estahlished 
itself in popular favor, not only in Vienna, but 
also in Italy, where, at Parma, Traetta was 
unable to obtain a hearing for his Armida be- 
cause every one wanted to hear Orfeo. Gluck’8 
other operas in his great style are Alceste (1767), 
Paride ed Elena (1769) (both on texts by Cal¬ 
zabigi), Iphigénie en Aulide (Paris, 1774), 
Armide (1777), and Iphigénie en Tauride 
(1779). 

The production of Iphigénie en Aulide in 
Paris was an important event in Gluck^ life. 
It led to the hotly waged and now historie con- 
test between the operatic reformers headed by 
Gluck and those who championed the existing 
style of opera. The latter put forward Piccini 
to oppose Gluck, but Gluck was overwhelmingly 
▼ictorious. In 1780 he returned to Vienna, but 
iU health prevented him from accomplishing 


anything of importance, and he died in that city, 
Nov. 15, 1787. Gluck’s reform of the opera was 
his greatest Service to music. He found it 
marred by senseless embellishments, and a mere 
vehiele for the display of singers’ voices; he left 
operatic music restored to its original purpose 
of expressing musically the meaning of the 
words to which it was eomposed and of empha- 
sizing the dramntie situation, and in this re- 
fornn the share of Calzabigi is scarcely leíss im¬ 
portant than that of Gluck himself. In two 
prefaces, printed in the scores of Alceste and 
Paride ed Elena, the master explains his views 
in detail. Consult: A. B. Marx, Gluck und die 
Oper (Bcrlin, 1863) ; E. Newman, Gluck and 
the Opera (London, 1895); A. Reissman, Ohns - 
toph Willibald von Gluck (Berlin, 1882) ; J. 
d^dine, Gluch, biographie entique (Paris, 
1906) ; J. Tiersot, Gluck (ib., 1910). 

GLÜCKSBERG, Duke of. See Decazes, L. 

GLÜCKSTADT, gl\ik'shtàt. A town in the 
Prussian Provmce of Schleswig-Holstein, on the 
Elbe, 32 miles below Hamburg (Map: Germany, 
C 2). It is intersected by canais; has a Gym- 
nasium, railway repair shops, shipyards, fruit 
and vegetable canneries, manufactories of furni- 
ture, wagons, mirrors, soaps, shoes, saddlery, 
bricks, eigars, eto. The fisheries are important. 
When the Elbe is ieebound the harbor, which is 
large and deep, receives much of the Hamburg 
shipping. Gliiekstadt was founded in 1617 by 
Christian IV of Denmark, fortified, and endowed 
with various coonmercial privileges. During the 
Thirty Years 1 War it successfully withstood 
three sieges; its foitifications were demolished by 
the allies in 1815. Pop., 1900, 6586; 1910, 6555. 

GLUCOSE (from Gk. yXvicvs, glykys , sweet). 
Glucose is a carbohydrate, and it is customary 
to speak pf this simple sugar also as dextrose 
and grape sugar. The latter name is given to 
it on aecount of its occurrenee in the juice of 
the grape and of other ripening fruits and also 
to distinguish it from cane or beet sugar. It is 
also contained in honey. In the vegetable king- 
dom it is widely distributed, where it plays an 
important rôle in the economy of plant life. It 
is also found m the animal body, and the human 
blood may have as much as 0.1 per cent under 
healthy eonditions. 

The molecular formula of glucose is CeH^Oe, 
and it is called a carbohydrate because the mole- 
cule contains carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the 
H and O being present in the same proportion 
as in water (H a O). 

Glucose can be readily prepared from starch 
by hydrolyzing with dilute sulphuric or hydro- 
cidoric acid. It may also be prepared from cel- 
lulose and cane (sucrose), beet (sucrose), milk 
(lactose), or malt (maltose) sugar, but in most 
of these cases other sugars are split off with 
the dextrose. Thus cane or beet sugar when 
treated with an acid or the ferment invertase 
(present in yeast) yields equal parts of glucose 
and levulose. The name “invert sugar” is given 
to the produets of hydrolyzation of cane or beet 
sugar. Levulose accompanies dextrose in the 
juice of fruits. 

In appearance chemically pure glucose is 
white, and it is less sweet in taste than cane 
sugar. Unlike cane sugar, it never separates in 
well-defined, clear crystals from either water or 
alcohol. It is usually met with as a crystalline, 
crusty powder. It is very soluble in water and 
less so in ethyl and methyl alcohol. 
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Either glucose ankydride or hydrate crystal- 
üzes from strong concentrated aqueous or 
strong alcoholic Solutions at temperatures oí 
30° to 40° C. and as hydrate from water at 
room temperature. The needle-like erystals of 
the anhydride melt at 140° C. and the hydrate 
at 80 to 100° C. (176° to 200° F.). 

Glucose deílects the ray of polarized light to 
the right (dextroglucose) and when first polar¬ 
ized shows a variable rotation (mutarotation), 
which rises or sinks to a constant levei after 
a number of hours. Glucose reduces cupric 
hydroxide (mixed Fehling^ solution) to copper 
oxide. This fact and the degree of polarization 
are utilized when determining glucose in foods, 
etc. Heating glucose with a decinorinal sodium 
hydroxide solution for a number of hours at 
37° C. destroys it. Cane sugar when present in 
the samc solution is not decomposed, and this 
constitutcs a method for separating cane sugar 
from glucose. By heating glucose at a tempera¬ 
ture of 170° C. or over, it becomes brownish 
and loses much of its sweetness and is converted 
into glucosan (CJInA). When heated between 
200 and 220° C., it is converted into caramel, 
a brown coloring matter principally employed 
for coloring artificial vanilla extract, beers, 
whiskies, confectionery, etc. 

On oxidation glucose yields three aeids, viz., 
gluconie, glucuronic, and saccharic. Physiologi- 
cally considered, glucuronic aeid is the most in- 
teresting because it is froquently found in the 
urine combined with a variety of substances 
and in the sugar beet combined with a resin 
acid. 

Under normal eonditions glucose is rapidly 
oxidized in tbe animal body, to which it fur- 
nishes heat and energy. 

Glucose is fermentable by the zymase con- 
tained in yeast and also by the fermepts of some 
molds and bactéria. Before starch, malt, or cane 
sugar can be fenmented, it is necessary to con- 
vert the first two into glucose, and cane sugar 
into glucose and levulose. Upon the fermentabil- 
ity of glucose by yeast the manufacture of al- 
cohol, wine, beer, distilled liquors, cider, and 
bread depends. (See Bkeb.) Alcohol is not 
always the final produet resulting from the fer- 
mentation of glucose, and in many cases lactic 
acid, acetic acid (see Vinegab), and butyric 
acid are formed. 

Commerciftl Glucose. The first person to pre¬ 
pare sugar from grapes was Proust (1800-01) ; 
but, according to Wichelhaus, kirchhoff must 
be regarded as the real discoverer of the con- 
version of starch into glucose. According to 
Gaissicourt, however, Fourcroy and Parmentier 
in 1781 produced sugar from starch, but the 
value of the reaction was not appreeiated at 
that time. 

In the United States the term “glucose” to 
the brewer, candy maker, leather manufacturer, 
etc., has come to mean an almost transparent, 
sirupy liquid composed of dextroglucose, maltose, 
dextrin, and water prepared from cornstarch 
bv heating with dilute aeids. In Europe, espe- 
cíally in Germany, the produet is usually pre¬ 
pared from potato starch and takes the name 
of starch sirup. Quite often cornstarch is pre¬ 
pared in the same establishment where glucose 
is manufactured, and here the two processes 
make up a large industry. 

For the manufacture of glucose from corn, the 
grain is first softened by treatment, for two or 
three days, with water containing a small per- 


centage of sulphurous acid, then coarsely 
ground, and then treated with “starch railk” (a 
mixture of starch and water) of such a density 
that the lighter embryos, or “gernis,” float on 
the surface, wlience they are removed, while the 
hcavier parts of the kernels sink to the bottom 
of the liquid. The “germs” are dried and sold 
for stock feed after the extractioh by hydraulic 
pressure of the oil they contain. Ihís oil is 
found in commeree under the name of corn oil, 
or maize oil. The parts of the kernel that sink 
are finely ground. The starch is thus set free, 
so that it can be separated from the ground 
grain by washing on sieves. It is afterward 
purified by successjve mixing with water and 
sedimenta tion, or by deposition on “starch 
tables,” over which the washings from the sieves 
are allowed to flow. The starch, which is much 
heavier than water and the impurities from 
which it is to be freed, collects at the bottom 
of the settling vats in a hard white layer which, 
when drained, is callcd “green starcli’’ and is 
ready for conversion into glucose. The residue 
retained by the sieves and the nitrogenous 
matter, as well as the small amouut of starch 
left in the wash waters, are colleeted, pressed, 
dried, and sold for stock feed. See Glúten 
Meal and Glúten Feed. 

For convertjng the starch into glucose (hy- 
drolysis), sulphuric acid is now very generally 
used. For certain produets sulphuric acid in 
inixture with a minute quantity of mtric acid is 
employed. Ilydrochloric and oxalic aeids are also 
used for this purpose. The operation is con- 
dueted in steam-heated, closed copper “convert¬ 
era,” under a pressure of two or three atmos- 
pheres (30 to 45 pounds per square inch). 
This liigli pressure greatly lessens the quantity 
of acid and time necessary for conversion. In 
the case of sulphuric acid from ono to three 
pounds are used per 100 pounds of dry starch; 
in the case of hydrochloric acid only one-half 
to three-quarters of a pound of the concentrated 
acid is necessary. The starch is mixed with a 
considerable quantity of water before the acid 
is added; the time required for the conver¬ 
sion varies from 10 to 30 minutes, according to 
the character of the required pioduct. By the 
action of the acid the starch is first converted 
into dextrin and maltose; by continued treat¬ 
ment these bodies are changed to dextroglucose. 
As the liquor comes from the “converter,” the 
acid is neutralized with chalk or marble dust, 
if sulphuric acid is used, or with soda if hydro¬ 
chloric acid is used. In the former case the 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime, formed crystallizes 
out and is separated by filtration; in the case 
of hydrochloric acid the neutralizatiun produet 
is sodium chloride (cominou salt). This produet 
cannot be used for all purposes on account of 
its salty taste. The neutralized liquid is de- 
colorizcd by filtration through boneblack and 
concentrated in vacuum evaporators to form a 
sirup. 

Other produets manufactured in glucose fac- 
tories from starch are solid substances riçta in 
dextrose (glucose) and containing a minimal 
amount of dextrin and maltose. These are the 
so-called grape sugars of commeree. In manu- 
facturing these produets the time required for 
heating with dilute acid is longcr than for 
making glucose sirup. The produeta occur in 
the hydrous and anhydrous forms. 

The following analyaes of starch sugar prod¬ 
uets are taken from Bulletm 66 of the Bureau of 
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Chemistry, United States Department of Agri¬ 
cultura: 


COMPOSITION OF COMMEHCIAL GLUCOSE AND 
STARCH SUGAR 


DBSCBIFTION 

Water 

Ash 

Dex- 

trose 

Mal- 

tose 

Dex- 

trin 


Perct . 

Per cl. 

Per ct. 

Perct. 

Per ct. 

Neutral glucose sirup 

18 00 

.259 

14.00 

33.40 

30.99 

XXX glucose . 

18.34 

.459 

14.53 

38.24 

26.53 

70 per cent sugar 

18.50 

.837 

68.71 

1.79 

2.89 

80 per oent sugar 

10.34 

.796 

79 28 

.90 

3.68 

Anhydrous grape sugar 

6 18 

1 

.351 

86.43 

2.02 

.88 


According to the thirteenth census the amount 
of glucose manufactured during 1909 was 769,- 
660,210 pounds, and its value was $17,922,514. 
The grape sugar manufactured during the sanic 
year amounted to 159,060,478 pounds and had 
a value of $3,620,816. In 1904 the money value 
for each of tliese commodities was $12,352,616 
(glucose) and $2,254,745 (grape sugar). 

Among the procluets of glucose faetories those 
of greatest commercial importance are “mixing 
glucose,” used by sirup and molasses manipula- 
tors; “jelly glucose,” used in making jellies from 
evaporated apple juice and other materiais; 
“confectioners’ glucose”; “brewers’ glucose,” used 
as a substituto for malt in brewing; and “an- 
hydrous grape sugar.” Well-made glucoses must 
be regarded as a perfectly wholesome product, 
as thcy are composed of substances of frequent 
and abundant occurrence in foods that have been 
in use from time immemorial, and which are 
similar to the products into which starch is 
normally transformed by the processes of diges- 
tion. The objcction to their use in the prcpara- 
tion of foods lies mainly in the fact that the 
consumer is frequently misled in regard to the 
value of the commodities containing tliem, and 
that they are frequently used in the fabrication 
of inferior, artificial or highly diluted, or other- 
wise adulteratod goods. 

Oonsult: Wagner, A Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Starch , Glucose , Starch-Sugar, 
and Dextrm , translated by Frank^l and Hutton 
(Philadelphia, 1881); Ilallock, Bibhography of 
Starvh-Suqar (Washington, 1884) ; O. Hammar- 
aten, A Text-Book of Physiologwal Chemistry, 
trans. by J. A. Mandei (New York, 1909) ; 
Thirteenth Census of the United States Takcn 
in the Year 1910: vol. .r, Manufactures , 1909, 
Report8 for Principal Industries ; E. F. Arm- 
strong, The Simple Carbohydrates and the Glu- 
008 ides (New York, 1912) ; H. Wiehelhaus, Der 
Starkezucker (Leipzig, 1913) ; B. Tollens, Kurses 
Handbuch der Kohlenhydrate (ib., 1914). 

GLUCOSIDE, gKR5'kO-sld. A namc given to 
a number of complex organic substances which 
oecur principally ih the plant kingdom. As a 
class, they are generally colorless, crystalline, 
bitter substances and can be obtained by extraot- 
ing the plant with water or alcohol. They have 
the eommon property of yielding a sugar—usually 
glucose—when decomposed with either an acid 
or appropriate ferment, and one or more organic 
substances classed with the alcohols, aldehydes, 
phenols, etc. Thus, amygdalin found in bitter 
almond, the kernels of the peach, apricot, plum, 
and other stone fruits belonging to the Rosacete, 
when treated with the ferment emulsin, is de- 
composed into glucose, benzaldehyde, and hydro- 
cyanio acid. In most cases the ferment whieh 


hydrolyzes the glucoside is present in the same 
plant or Beed, but in different cells. Glucosides 
which give off hydrocyanic acid, a strong poison, 
are termed cyanogenetic, and their detection is 
a matter of the übmost importance when they 
occur in beans used as a food for man and in 
animal fodders. 

Digitonin, a glucoside contained in Digitalis 
purpurea (foxgíove), a heart stimulant, on 
decomposition yields when decomposed (hydro¬ 
lyzed) both glucose and galactose, while hesper- 
idin, found in the unripe orange, and qucrcitrin, 
in the black oak ( Querçus tinctoria) , yield a pen- 
tose sugar called rhamnose. 

Again salicin, a glucoside, the active principie 
of willow bark and used as a remedy against 
fever and rheumatism, is hydrolyzed by emulsin 
to glucose and saligen, and gaultherin, con¬ 
tained in Gaultheria procumbens, yields methyl 
salicylate, which is cssentially oil of winter- 
green. Sinagrin and sinalbin, found in black 
and white mustard respoctively, when hydrolyzed 
by myrosin, yield mustard oils, glucose, ctc. 

The real biological function of glucosides in 
the economy of the plant is not known, but*is 
suggestcd as proteetive Many of the glucosides 
have been produced artifieially. Consult Haas 
and Ilill, Aw íntroduction to the Chemistry of 
Plant Products (New York, 1913), and E. F. 
Armstrong, The Simple Carbohydrates and the 
Glucosides: Monographs on Biochemistry (ib., 
1912). 

GLUE (from OF. glu , bird lime, from Lat. 
ghis, glue, connected with Gk. yXotós, gloios , 
glue, Eng. clay). An inferior grade of gelatin, 
prepared on account of its adhesive qualities, for 
use in the arts and industries and particularly 
in the various branches of woodworking A 
preparation of glue or other gelatinous material 
for glazing the surface of a textile fabric, paper, 
or other material is known as “size.” With the 
development of the textile, paper, and allied in¬ 
dustries, the use of glue as sizing has enor- 
mously increased the demand for this article 
and its eonsequent commercial importance. The 
best glue-makiiig material is the coriuni, or true 
skin of the animal, that portion lying beneath 
the epidermis and inner layer of fat, which is 
also used for the manufacture of leather. The 
glue extraeted from the bones of animais is in¬ 
ferior in adhesive qualities unless prepared by 
the acid process, which is expensive. The softer 
bones of an animal yield the better glue. Fish 
glue is mado from the skin, scales, and muscular 
tissue of some of the larger fish, especially cod, 
and is, of course, a very different product from 
true isinglass (q.v.). In its adhesive powers 
ib resembles hide glue, but it retains an offensive 
odor. The raw material of most glue faetories 
is chiefly composed of the waste from slaughter- 
liouses and from leather manufactories—the 
trimmings of hides and bones, and scraps of 
leather or piecos of old leather which was cured 
by some other process than tanning. Glue, how- 
ever, cannot be made from material in which 
the slightest trace of tannic acid remains. 

The method of glue manufacture varies with 
the character of the material employed. In 
making glue from hide the scraps are flrst limed, 
to faeilitate the removal of adhering hair, flesh, 
and fat, as in the manufacture of leather (q.v.). 
This process requires from 10 to 40 days, after 
which the skins are vvashed and dried. Tnstead 
of lime, caustic soda or sufphurous acid is some- 
times used for cleansing the glue stock. The 
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prepared stock is converted into glue by the ap- 
plication of heat, and the solution, separated 
from the impurities and foreign matter, is fil- 
tered off and coneentrated, after which it is 
cooled in thin layers on fiat surfaces. By an oldor 
method the pieces are placed in flat-bottomed 
eopper boilers, which have perforated false bot- 
toms placed a little above the true ones, to pre- 
vent the burning of the materiais. The whole is 
kept at a gcntle boiling heat until the gelatinous 
part has boiled out, and the mass of the material 
has sunk down into the lluid. The boiler is at 
first filled with soft watcr for two-thnds of its 
depth. The boiling is sustained until, by repeatcd 
trials of small quantities, the operator knows 
the fluid to be of the right consisteney, when 
it is drawn oíf to tlie congealing boxes: a fresh 
lot of material is often added to the residue left 
in the boiler, and the process is repeated. Re- 
cently the use of steam, either indirectly in 
closed pipes or direetly in perforated pipes, or 
else blown under liigh pressure direetly into the 
closed vessel eontaining the mixture, has been 
found to expedito the process and improve the 
quality of the glue. After boiling, the glue is 
allowed to settle, or is strained through linen 
bags to free it from impurities. The waste thus 
recovered, consisting of fat, ha ir, and otlier 
matter, is utilized 111 the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers, while the glue ítself is subjected to a 
process of drying. Drying is likely to prove a 
troublesomc process, reíjuiiing great care, as the 
glue readily spoils at this stage. Onee drying 
was accomplislied in the open air, but recent 
practice is to plaee the glue in specially pre¬ 
pared drying rooms, where the temperature and 
humidity can be carefully regulated. The glue 
is dried in shallow wooden molds, or “coolers,” 
and the tablets are laid in wire nctting. Thenee 
it is removed to a smooth-topped table, whose 
surface has been moistened to prevent sticking, 
and here it is cut, by means of wires, into pieces 
of the desired shape and size. Fish glue is 
made bv a similar process of treating witli 
hydrochloric acid, washing, liming, and boiling 
with watcr. 

Bone glue is extraoted by boiling the bones, 
whieh have been previously treated with a solu¬ 
tion of hydrochloric acid, to remove the calei um 
phosphate. The powdcred bones are kept in a 
solution of diliite hydrochloric acid for several 
days. They are then allowed to stand in lime 
water for a few hours, after which the gelatin 
is extracted by means of boiling water or steam, 
as in the preparation of hide glue. The calcium 
phosphate recovered from the bones is used as 
fertilizing material, and the fat is also utilized. 

Liquid glue is prepared from a solution ,of 
dried glue by the action of nitric or acetic acid, 
which eheeks its tendency to gelatinize without 
dirainishing $ts adhesive qualities. An excellent 
liquid glue may be made by mixing íour parts 
of trarispairent gelatin, four parts of strong 
vinegar, one part of alcohol, and a small amount 
of alum. * Consult Taggart, The (Une Book 
(Toledo, 0,, 1913). 

The glue industry in the United States dates 
from 1837, when Peter Cooper produeed the 
first American-made glue. Since that time it 
has developed steadily, and the thirteenth 
United States census of manufactures (1913) 
reported that in the year 1909 the glue industry 
embraced 65 establishments, employing an aver- 
age number of 3265 wage earners, with an 
annual produet valued at $13,717,820—an in- 


crease in the value of produet from 1899 of 
154.6 per cent. Illinois ranked first, in 1909, 
in the value of its produet, supplying 27.6 per 
cent of the total, being followed by New York 
and Pennsylvania with 21.8 per cent and 14Ü 
per cent respectively. The 65 establishments 
had an aggregate capital of $14,288,674, with 
aggregate expenses for the year of $11,759,336. 

A series of tests of ordinary glue were re¬ 
ported before the 1914 meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials by O. Linder and 

E. C. Frost. In making the tests they con- 
sidered the principal qualities to be covered 
were: viscosity of the melted solution, strength 
of the cold jelly (judged by the fingers), odor, 
reaction, grease content, liability to foaming, 
ash, moisture, appearance. The method of test¬ 
ing was to glue a 2 X 1 X 1 inch block between 
two 2 X 1 X 1 % inch pieces, pressing together 
under 100 pounds’ pressure for 12 hours, and 
after another 12 hours pushing the middle block 
from between the others on a testing machine. 
It was found that in the 25 samples tested the 
strength developed varied from 1100 to 1950 
pounds per square inch for one part dry glue 
to three parts of water, and 60 to 70 per cent 
of thiH amount for a one to íive glue. It was 
further found that prolonged heating of glue 
lowered its strength, and, if kept heated to 150° 

F. for 20 hours, a loss of from 20 to 45 per cent 

in strength was shown in testing. Consult: 
Davidowsky, Glue, Gel atine , Cemcnts , and Pastes 
(Philadelphia, 1905); Lambert, Glue, Gelatine , 
and their Allicd Products (London, 1905); 
Fernback, Glues and Gelatine (ib., 1907) ; 

Standage, Agglutinants of Alt Ktnds (ib., 1907). 

GLUE, Mabjne. A waterproof cement made 
by dissolving one part of nnely divided pure 
gum rubber in 12 parts of naphtha or benzine, 
adding 20 parts of powdcred shcllac, and digest- 
ing at a gentle heat until the shellac is dis- 
solved. The hot fused mass is poured on plates 
of metal or stone, and allowed to cool in thin 
sheets. For use, it is melted and applied with 
a brusli. Owing to its property of resisting 
moisture, it is much used in shipbuilding, to 
unite surfaces exposed to water, and is also 
valuable as % a cement for glass, metal, and 
stone. 

GLUG^EA BOMBYCIS, glM-jê'á bòm-bFsIs. 
A parasito of the silkworin, which fonnerly did 
immense injury to the silk industry of France. 

GLUKHÒV, glõõ'Kóv. The capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Russian Govern¬ 
ment of Tchernigov, situated on the Yesmana, 
180 miles south-southeast of Tchernigov (Map: 
Rússia, D 4). The chief occupation is agricul- 
ture; the trade is insignificant. The town ex- 
isted as early as the twelfth century and paBsed 
to Lithuania in the fourteenth century and 
later to Poland. It was the seat of the hetmans 
of Little Rússia. Pop., 1897*, 14,856. 

GLUME, glõõm (Lat. gluma , husk, from glu- 
lere, to peei, Gk. 7 X 1 'upeip, glyphein, to carve). 
The characteristic bract which distinguishes the 
inílorescence of grasses, which on this account 
are often spoken of as “glumaccous plants.” See 
GKAMINEiE. 

GLÜMER, gR/mêr, Adolf von (1814-96). 
A German soldier. He was born at Lengefeld 
and, entering the Prussian army in 1831, won 
rapid promotion, participated in the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and then was commander 
of the Thirty-second Infantry Brigade. In the 
Franco-German War he especially distinguished 
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himself, serving as a division commandcr at 
Spichern, Forbach, Gravelotte, and Metz, and 
taking a prominent part in the battle around 
Belfort. In 1873 he was Governor of Metz and 
retired from activo Service. In 1878 the Ger- 
man Emperor intrusted him with the task— 
which he had to give up in 1880—of unifying 
the Imperial army. 

GLÜMER, Claire von (1825-1900). A Ger- 
man author, born at Blankenburg in the Harz 
Mountains and educated ehiefly in Franeo. TIor 
translations ineludo works of Swift, Daudet, 
George Sand, Tnrgenev, Tolstoy, and others. 
Among her novel» and romances are: Dustere 
Màohte (1870) ; Vom Webstuhl der Zeit (1882) ; 
Junge Hersen (1890); Es giebt em (rhiclc 
(1897). The story of her ehildhood is told in 
Àu8 cincrri Flüchtlingsleben (1904). 

GLU'TEN (Lat., glue). One of the most im- 
portant eonstituents of the varieties of grain 
used as food. It is obtained by mixing ílour 
with water and thu» forming a paste or dough. 
This paste is placed in a bag of fine linen and 
kneaded in water, which niust be repeatedly 
shanged, till it eease» to assume a milky ap- 
pearance. A gray, tenacious, viscous, tasteless 
mbstance, having the appearance of l)irdlime, is 
íeft in the bag. This substanee eonsists mainly 
af glúten, mixed with traces of bran stareh and 
:>f oily matter. The glúten thus obtained from 
ivheat and from rye is far moro tenacious thari 
that which is obtained from the otlier cereais, 
rnd it is the great tenaeity of this constituent 
that espeeially fits tliese flours for eonversion 
into bread. it is found, by analysis, that the 
>roportion of glúten eontained in vvheat grown 
n hot eountries is considerably higher than in 
vheat grown in colder eountries; and the liard, 
/hin-skinned wheats eontain more of this in- 
çredient than the softer varieties *of the grain. 
The quantity of glúten usually found in ílour 
raries from 8 to 15 per cent. Glúten in a inoist 
itate rapidly putrefies, the mass acquiring the 
imell of deeaymg cheese; liut wlien dry, it fornis 
i hard, brownisli, horny-looking mass, that does 
iot very readily decompose. Glúten is eomposed 
nainly of two protein substances, gliadin and 
I ílutenm, which are present in approximately 
iqual quantities. The aetion of glúten in the 
nanufacture of bread is probably a double one; 
t induccs, by eonstant aetion, an alteration 
>f the stareh, and subsequent fermentation, 
vhile by its tenaeity it prevents the escape of 
larbonic-acid gas. 

The large quantities of glúten obtained as a 
iy-product in the manufacture of stareh are at 
iresent utilized for the manufacture of certain 
Lrticles of food. The cohesive properties of 
;luten are destroyed, or rather suspended, by 
he aetion of dilute acida or alkalícs, but are 
estored again by the addition of salts. Wet 
;luten, wlien first extracted, eontains two parts 
»y wcight of water for every one part of true 
;luten. 

GLÚTEN MEAL AND GLÚTEN EEED. 

ly-products resulting in the manufacture of 
tarch or glucose from the stareh of the eorn 
emel. Their principal use is as a feeding stuff 
or farm animais. The produets diflor greatly 
n composition according to the process of inanu- 
acture which is followed. Glúten feed is the 
ntire residue of the kernel, including the germs 
,nd hulls. Glúten meai, eream glúten, and 
imilar materiais sold under a variety of trade 
ames, do not eontain the corn hulls. Some fac- 


tories extract a part of the fat from the glúten 
meai; others mix the glúten meai with the hulls 
and germs without extracting the fat and sell 
it as glúten feed. The dried produets from the 
same faetory vary considerably in composition 
from time to time, so that although a very large 
number of samples of glúten meai and feed have 
beon analyzed by the experiment stations, no 
very eonstant figures ean be given for percentage 
composition. In general, the glúten meais are 
richer than the glúten feeds. These meais con¬ 
tai n from 20 to 40 per cent of protein, the 
average being about 30 per cent, and from 6 to 
20 per cent of fat, with an average of nearly 
12 per cent. The carbohydrates constitute about 
45 per cent, and the fibre varies with the oom- 
ploteness of the separation of the hulls, rarely 
amounting to over 3 or 4 per cent. The glúten 
feods usually eontain about 24 or 25 per cent 
of protein, although the produet from some 
factories has beon below 20 per cent and of 
others over 30 per cent. The fat varies lesa 
than in glúten meai, avoraging about 10 per 
cent; and the carbohydrates are higher, averag- 
ing over 50 per cent. Like other corn produets, 
none of these materiais eontain much ash— 
less than 1 per cent usually. 

Glúten meai and feed are both quite digest- 
ible, from 85 to 90 per cent of the protein, 90 to 
95 per cent of the carbohydrates, and 85 to 95 
per cent of the fat being digested by ruminants. 
They are highly prized as feeding stuíTs, espe- 
cially for dairy cows, and are now very exten- 
sively used over the nortlieastem part of the 
United States. Glúten meais, wlien fed to eows 
in considerablc quantity, cause a slighl soften- 
ing of the butter, but give a produet of good 
quality. Glúten meai is also a satisfactory 
feed for fattening steers and for pigs. 

GLUT HERRING. A “river herring" (Chtpea 
(rstivahs ), closely related and similar to the 
alewife and often eonfused with it in the mar- 
k(‘t, altliougli considered inferior. It is more 
eommonly known on the New England coast as 
“bluebaek.” 

GLUTIN. Set» Gelattn. 

GLUT'TON. The English name for the Euro- 
pean representa ti ves of the eircumpolar earni- 
vore known in North America as the wolverine 
((/m/o luscuv ). The fables to which it owes its 
name, and the equivalents in all European lan- 
guages, are sketclied and considered by Dr. El- 
liott Coues in bis Fur-Bearing Animais (Wash¬ 
ington, 1877). In the early books about ani¬ 
mais this denizen of forests, popularly supposed 
to be more or less filled with hobgoblins any- 
how, was represented as a ravenous monster of 
insatiate voracity, matchless strength, and 
sujiernatural cunning. For the real character of 
the animal whose name perpetuates these fool- 
ish ealumnies, the reader is referred to the 
article Wolveuine, and the Plate of Fub-Bear- 
ing Aniaíals. 

GLYCEGctIA. Rce Manna Gbass. 

GLYCERIN, glIsMr-ín, GLYCEROL, glís'- 
èr-õl (from Gk. yXvtcepôs , glykeros, sweet, from 
7 Xufctís, glyhys, sweet), or Propenyl Alcohol, 
O h I1 b (OH)j. An organic Chemical compound, 
used for a variety of purposes in the arts and 
in medicine. Perfectly pure glycerin is a crys- 
talline solid substanee melting at 17° C. 
(02.6° F.) ; but the merest traces of impurities 
prevent it from crystallizing, and it is therefore 
usually obtained in the form of a thick sirupy 
liquid that boils at 290° C. (554° F.). Small 
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quantities of salts cause it to decompose to 
some extent when distilled. Glycerin mix.es in 
all proportions with water and alcohol and 
readily absorbs moisturc if exposed to tlie air, 
but, owing to the three hydroxyl groups con- 
tained in its molecule, it does not mix with 
ether, chloroform, carbon chsulpliide, benzene, 
and many other organic liquida. On the other 
hand, it forms an exeellent solvent for a variety 
of substances, both inorganic and organic. It 
is colorless and odorless, but lias a distinctly 
sweet taste. Its specific gravity at 15° C. 
(59° F.) is 1.265. Glycerin is obtained in large 
quantities in the manufacture of soap and of 
candles. It is well known tkat natural fats are 
largely used in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts, and as fats consist mainly of glycerides, 
i.e., compounds of glycerin with fatty acids, 
glycerin is set free when the fats are decoin- 
posed, or “saponified.” It is thus obtained, in 
more or loas dilute aqueous Bolution, through 
the saponification of fats with lime or with 
superhoated eteam. To scparate the glycerin 
from the dilute solution, the latter is somcwhat 
concentrated by evaporation, iiltered through 
boneblack, and then further evaporated %n vácuo. 
To render it fit for use in medicine and in the 
manufacture of nitroglycerm, the produet thus 
obtained is further purified by distillation with 
superheated steam beforé it is brought into the 
market. Finally, to eliminate, for scientiiic 
purposes, the last traces of impurities in the 
commercial produet* the latter may be again 
mixed with water, iiltered through carefully 
purified boneblack, and evaporated in vacuo. 
In medicine glycerin is used chjeíly as a vehiule 
for applying externally many substances, such 
as the alkalies, neutral salts, bromine, iodme, 
alkaloids, tannic acid, etc., the glycerin Solu¬ 
tions of which are readily absorbed by tlie 
skin. If injected into the rectum, glycerin re- 
lieves constipation, its action being speedy, 
painless, and followed by no constitutional dis- 
turbance. \ T ery large doses of glycerin taken 
internally are liable to cause loas of muscular 
strength, lcthargy, and even death. In the 
arts glycerin is employed mainly in the manu¬ 
facture of nitroglyecrin, from wliicli many 
valuable modem explosives are made; nitro- 
glycerin is the trinitrate of glycerin, C,H 8 (NO„) 
obtained by tlie action of a mixture of nitric 
and 8ulphuric acids on glycerin. Glycerin is 
further used as a preservative fluicl for amall 
and dclicate anatomical preparations and has 
been applied to the preservation of meat and 
other foods; it has been added to the water in 
gas meters, with the view of preventing it from 
freezing in winter and from evaporating too rap- 
idly in sumraer. It is also used in the manu¬ 
facture of toilet soap, of parchment paper, and 
of printers’ rollers, in the textile industry, etc. 

Chemically glycerin is a triatomic alcohol, 
its constitutional formula being CH 2 (OH):CH- 
(OH) .CH t (ÇH). When the hydrogen of its hy¬ 
droxyl groipB is replaced by metais or by 
organic acid radicais, alcohol ates or esters 
respectively are obtained. Fats are mixtures 
containing, in various proportions, mainly tlie 
esters which glycerin forms with oleie, palmitic, 
and stearic acids. The hydroxyl groups of 
glycerin may be readily replaced by ehlorme 
or bromine, one or two atoms of chlorinc being 
thus substituted by the direct action of hydro- 
chloric acid, while the third hydroxyl group 
may be replaced by chlorine by the action of 


phosphorus pentachloride. Bcsides the method 
described above, by which glycerin is made on 
an industrial scale, it may be prepared by the 
action of potassium permanganate on allyl 
alcohol, and it is produced in small quantities 
during the alcoholic fermentation of sugars. 
By the action of acid potassium sulphate or 
other dehydrating agents on glycerin, or simply 
by distiliing impure glycerin under ordinary 
atmospherie pressure, acrolein is produced ac- 
cording to the following Chemical equation: 

C 8 H 8 0 3 = C 3 H 4 0 + 2H 2 0 
Glycerin Aorolein Water 
When carefully oxidized with dilute nitric acid, 
glycerin is transformed into glyceric acid, 
CH, (OH) .CH (OH) .COOH. Usually, however, 
the produets of oxidation of glycerin are oxalic, 
carbonic, and glycollie acids. 

Glycerin was diseovered by Rcbeelc in 1779; 
Chevreul demonstrated its existence, in. the 
form of glycerides, in the fats; its compositibn 
was determined by Pclouzc, and its Chemical 
constitution by Berthelot and Wurtz. Finally, 
Charles Friedel, in collaboration with Silva, 
succeeded in effecting tlie complete synthesis of 
glycerin from its Chemical elements; tbeir 
method, howcvcr, is too complicated to be 
described here. 

Importa of glycerin into the United States are 
about 35,000,000 poiinds* annually, valued at 
about 12 cents per pound. In 1013 imports were 
34,414,000 pounds, chiefly from France and 
England. 

GLYCERRHIZA, glls'êr-rl'zá. See Licorice. 

GLY'CINE (from Gk. 7 \vkvs, glykys , sweet), 
Gjlycocine, Glycoooll, Sugar of Gelatin, or 
Amino-Acetic Acid, CH 2 (NH.>) COOH. An or¬ 
ganic Chemical compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, diseovered by Braconnot 
in*1820. It forms colorless, transparent, rhom- 
bic prisms, which liave a sweet taste and are 
devoid of odor. It is very solublc in water, but 
is insoluble in alcohol and in ether. Glyeine 
combines botli witli acids (as hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, and oxalic acid) and with 
metalíic oxides, and the compounds in both 
cases are solublc and cryBtallizable; tliey are, 
however, of 110 great importanec. Glyeine is 
usually prepared by subjecting hippurie acid to 
prolonged boiling with bydrocbloric acid, benzoie 
acid being produced at the same time. It is 
also sometimes prepared synthetically, by the 
action of ammonia, or ammonium carbonate, 
upon monocbloracetie acid, according to the 
following Chemical equation: 

CIL (Cl) COOH + 2NH* = 


Nonochlor- 
aoetio acid 


Ammonia 

CH 3 (NH 3 )COOH + NH 4 C1 

Glyeine Ammonium 

chloride 


Glyeine exists in the animal body only in com- 
bination; it is one of the Chemical eomponents 
of hippurie acid and glycollie acid, two sub¬ 
stances of considerable physiological importanec. 
It is, further, one of the produets obtained by 
boiling gelatin with acids or with alkalies and 
is produced also when uric acid is subjected 
to the action of hydriodic acid. 

GLY'COCnJTE, See Glycine. 

GLY'COCOLL. See Glycine. 

GLYCOGEN (from Gk. yXvicvs, glykys, 
sweet 4* -yévns, -genes , producing, from yíyveaõcu, 
giyne$tha% , to be born), or Animal Stabch, 
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An organic substance found in small amounts 
in all tissues of the body, lymphoid, blood, and 
pus cells. In larger quantities it is found in 
the liver of mammals, particularly after the in- 
gestion of large quantities of carbohydrate food. 
It is also found in large amounts in the muscles 
of mollusks, oysters, clams, and scallops. 

Glycogen is a carbohydrate closely related to 
the starches or dextrina, with the general for¬ 
mula (C*H 10 O s ) n . It forms an amorplious, wliite, 
tasteless, and inodorous powder. With water it 
gives an opalescent solution which is dextroro- 
tatory, the specific rotation boing [a], = -f 
196.57°. The solution is colored wine red by 
the addition of iodine. Glycogen is separated 
out of its Bolutions by vanous reagents, such as, 
barium hydrate, acetic acid, tanuic acid, and 
phosphotungstic acid. It may be salted out of 
its Solutions by means of either magnesium 
sulphate or ammonium sulphate. Boiling with 
dilute mineral acids converts glycogen, like 
starch, gradually into dextrose. This is also ac- 
complished by diastatic enzymes present in vari- 
ous plant and animal tissues and animal secre- 
tion. Yeast does not ferment glycogen into 
alcohol. This is, however, accoinplished by yeast 
press juice which contains diastatic enzymes 
which first convert glycogen into dextrose. The 
conversion of glycogen into dextrose may also 
be accomplished by photocatalysis and by elec- 
trolysis. The lieat of combustion of glycogen has 
been determined for 1 gram = 4190 cal., and for 
1 gram molecule = 678.9 cal. It may be pre- 
pared by plunging into boiling water, immedi- 
ately after death, the liver of an animal (rab- 
bit) which has been fed on large amounts of 
carbohydrates. The organ is then macerated and 
boiled several times with fresh water. The com- 
bined filtered extraets are concentrated and al- 
lowed to cool. The proteids are removed from 
it by alternate precipitation with potassium 
mercuric iodide and hydrochloric acid. From 
this solution the glycogen is precipitated by the 
addition of large volumes of alcohol. The uses 
of glycogen in the animal economy are noticed 
in the article Liver (q.v.). 

GLY'COL (from glyc-erin + alcoh-o?), or 
more properly, Ethylene Glycol, C a H 4 (OH) 2 . 
A thick liquid, having a sweet taste and boiling 
at 197.5° C. (387.5° F.). It cannot be mixed 
with ether, owing to the two hydroxyl groups 
(OH) contained in its molecule; but mixes in 
all proportions with water and ordinary alco¬ 
hol. It may be prepared by heating ethylene 
dibromide with an aqueous solution of potassium 
carbonate, evaporating the resulting solution 
at a gentle heat, extracting the semisolid resi- 
due with a mixture of alcohol and ether, and 
subjecting the solution thus obtained to frac- 
tional distillation. Ethylene glycol is the 
simplest substance of the group of glyeols, or 
diatomic alcohols, a general description of 
which may be found under Alcoholh. A de- 
tailed account of the glyeols was given by their 
discoverer, Adolphe Wurtz, in a lecture deliv- 
ered before v the Chemical Society of Paris. 
Consult Pasteur, Cahours, Wurtz, etc., Eeçons 
de ohimie professées en 1860 (Paris, 1861). 

GLYCOLLIC ACID, or IImíroxyacetic 
Acid, CH a (OH).COOH. A compoutid of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, which is at once an acid 
and a primary alcohol. It may be prepared 
from monochloracetic acid by boiling a con- 
eentrated solution of its potassium salt in 
water for a number of hours, then distilling off 
# Vol. X.—5 


raost of the liquid under reduced pressure, and 
diluting tlie residue with acetone: at first 
potassium chloride separates out, but after 
that the filtered mother liquor deposits a mass 
of crystals of glycollic acid. Pure glycollic 
acid melts at 78.9° C. (174° F.). Glycollic acid 
is contained in bcet juice and is the principal 
acid constituent of sugar-cane juice. 

GLY'C0N (Lat., from Gk. r\ÚKw?, Glykõn). 
An Athenian sculptor, who lived probably in the 
first century a.d. He executed the celebrated 
colossal marble statue of the Farnese Hercules, 
discovered in the baths of Caracalla in 1540. 
After adorning the Farnese Palace for some 
time, it was removed to the Royal Museum at 
Naples. It representa the hero resting on his 
cluh after one of his labors and is supposed to 
have been copied from the Heracles of Lysippus 
(q.v.). No ancient writer mentions Glycon, but 
P ATKÍ2N ABHNAI02 EnOIEI (Glycon, the 
Athenian, made it) is engraved on the rock 
which supported the statue. Consult Brunn, 
Geschichte der gnechischen KUnstler (Bruns¬ 
wick, 1853), and E. A. Gardner, .4. Handbook 
of (íreck Snilpture (London, 1911). 

GLY'COSTJ'RIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. yhvicús, 
glyl ijs, sweet -+- ovpov, ouron, urine). A symp- 
tom of diabetes mellitus. See Diabetes. 

GLY^KAS, Michael. A Byzantine historian. 
Little is known of his life. His History of 
tlie World, from the earliest times to 1118, is 
a valuable work of reference and contains many 
interesting references to theological and other 
matters. The hest edition of the work was pub- 
lished by Bekker (Bonn collection, 1830) 
Glykas is said to have been imprisoned and 
blinded about the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. A poem, containing nearly 600 verses, 
addrcssed to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. 
is valuable as one of the earliest examples of 
vulgar Greek. 

GLYN, Elinor (?- ). An English 

novelist, daughter of Douglas Sutherland, of 
Toronto, Ontario. In 1892 she married Clayton 
Glyn, of llarlow, Essex. She made Paris her 
residence. Among her published books are: The 
Visits of Elizabeth (1900); The Reftections of 
Amhro8ine (1902); The Damsel and the tfage 
(1903) ; Vicissitudes of Evangeline (1905); Be- 
yond the Rocks (1906) ; Three Weeks (1907), a 
great success because of its almost scandalous 
audacity; The Saymgs of Grandmama (1908); 
Elizabeth Visits America (1909), with the 
authors impressiona of the United States; Bis 
Hour (1910); The Point of View (1913; called 
The Contrast in England) ; The Sequence (1913) ; 
Your Ajfectionate Godmother (1914). 

GLYNN, John (1722-79). An English poli- 
tieian and lawyer. He studied at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, but got no degree. Called to the 
bar in 1748, he soon beca me famous for his 
wide knowledge of law and for his radical posi- 
tion in polities. He was the valuable friend 
and adviser of John Wilkes, and acted for him 
in many cases. Wilkes said of Glynn, “He was 
a Wilkite, which I never was.” In 1772 he 
was counscl for an alderman named Townsend 
in a suit against a land tax, in which he urged 
the nullity of Parliament on the ground of ir¬ 
regular elections. In 1768 he was elccted to 
Parliament after an exciting campaign, marked 
by much violence and corruption; in the next 
year he presented the Middlesex petition, and 
in 1770 urged a committee to inquire into 
cases in regard to the press. 
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GLYNN, Martin H. (1871- ). An 

American public official, born at Kinderhook, 
N. Y. He graduated from St. John*s College, 
Fordham, in 1894, and in the following year 
became managing editor of the Albany Times - 
Union . He served in the 56th Congress (1809- 
1901), and was comptroller of New York State 
(1906-08). He was elected Lieutenant Governor 
in 1912, and on Aug. 14, 1913, became acting 
Governor, although William Sulzer (q.v.) still 
continued in the duties of that oflice; but after 
Sulzer was removed by the Oourt of Impeach- 
ment Glynn assumed full control, Oct. 18, 1913. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Syracuae 
TJniversity in 1914. After he became Governor, 
Glynn frequently rciterated his early statement 
that he was independent of Tammany Hall, and 
he claimed to have effected great economies in 
the State government. In 1914 he was success- 
ful in the direct primaries, winning the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination in a contest with 
John A. Hennessy (q.v.). Though supported by 
both Tammany and the Wilson administratiori, 
Glynn was defeated, in a Republican landslido, 
by Charles S. Whitman. 

GLYNNE, Sie John (1603-06). An English 
jurist and Parliamentarian. He was born at 
Glynllifon, Carnarvonshire, and was educated 
at Westminster School and Oxford. Called to 
the bar in 1628, by 1639 he was a leading mem- 
ber of the famous Long Parliament and shared 
in the impeachment of Strafford. He was re- 
corder of the city of London for six years 
(1643-49) and retired on an annual pension of 
£300. Though a stout adherent of Cromwell 
and a most able prosecutor of his would-bo 
assassine, Glynne was no Republican and urged 
the Protector to call himself King. After the 
Restoration he devoted his great abilities as 
judge and advocate to the Service of Charles II, 
bringing to trial some of his former associates. 
But he was no ordinary turncoat, though he so 
figures in Pepys*» Diary and in Hudibras , and 
he remained true throughout to the Presbyterian 
party. 

GLYOXYT/IC ACID, CHO-COOH. A com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, found 
in various fruits, including unripe apples, eur- 
rants, grapes, and gooseberries. Chemically it 
is closely related to glycollic acid (q.v.) and ia 
at once an aldehyde and an acid. In its salts, 
however, its aldehyde group is changed by 
hydration to the usually unstable group 
CH(OH) a . Crystalline glycollic acid, too, has 
been shown to have the formula CH(OH) 2 COOH. 

GLYP^TICS. The art of engraving, particu- 
larly as applied to the carving of precious 
stones. It is now generally performed by means 
of diamond dust and diamond-pointed instru- 
ments. In addition to gems the engraving of 
various substances, «uch as coral and ivory, and 
unusually hard wooas, such as box and ebony, 
is included under this head. See Engraving; 
Gems; Tntàglio. 

GLYP^ODON (Neo-Lat., from Gk. yXvirrfa, 
glyptos , carved -f òôovs, odous , tooth, in allusion 
to the sculptured grinding surface of the teeth). 
A gigantic extinct edentate mammal allied to 
the armadillo, and of whieh fóssil remains are 
found in the Pleistocene deposita of South 
America and less commonly in México, Texas, 
and Florida. The animal nad a solid carapace 
made up of moBtly hexagonal plates arranged 
in transverse rows, like those of the armadillo, 
but solidly United, so that the creature was 


unable to curl up. These bony plates were often 
ornamented by grooves or tuhercles and were 
covered by horny epidermal scales. The tail 
also was incased in a sheath of strongly nodular 
bony plates. The head likewise liad, in some 
species, a coat of mail of small plates. The 
skull is high, narrow, and short, with a peculiar 
long process descending from the zygomatic 
arch. Both the jaws liave eight molar teeth on 
eacli side, each of which is divided into three 
vertical prisma by two decp lateral grooves, and 
the form of the crown sculpturing is very pe¬ 
culiar. The lega are hcavily built, the feet 
large, and the fingers are short and armed with 
thiek hooflike claws. The latter character 
shows that the animal could not have been a 
burrower like the armadillo. The best-known 
species is Glyptodon olavipea of the Pleistocene 
beds of Argentina, which attained a length over 
all of about 17 feet. An allied genus is Dceék- 
curua , of even larger sizo than Glyptodon , with 
a smooth carapace pierced by many cavities, 
and a longer tail formed of five or perhaps six 
movable rings, terminated by a club-shaped tube, 
which seems to have borne movable spines or 
bosses at its cxtremity. 

Consult: Huxley, “On the Osteology of the 
Genus Glyptodon,” Colleeted Memoirs, iii (Lon¬ 
don, 1898); Lydekker, “The Extinct Edentates 
of Argentina,” in Anales dc Museo de la Plata , 
Paleontologia Argentina , vol. iii, part ii (La 
Plata, 1894) ; Scott, A IHstory of Land Mam- 
mals in the Western fíemisphere (New York, 
1913). See Edkntata. 

GLYP'TOTHE'CA, or GLYPTOTHEK' 

(Ger., from Gk. yXwirrós, yhyptos , carved -f- 
thêlcêy chest). A building or room for the pres- 
ervation of sculpture. Such buildings were com- 
mon in ancient times. Cícero gives a minute 
description of one. The most famous modera 
gallery of sculpture called by this name is the 
Olyptothek in Munich (q.v.) ; another is the 
Ny-Karlsberg Glyptothek in Copenhagen. 

GMELIN, gma'lôn, Christian Gottlob 
(1792-1860). A German chemist, born in 
Tiibingen, and for many yeara professor of 
chemistry and pharmacy in the university of 
his native city. His discovery of the artificial 
preparation of ultramarine was highly impor- 
tant in its bearing on mamifacturing industry. 
His principal work is entitled Einleitung m die 
Chemie (1833-37). 

GMELIN, Johann Geobg (1709-65). A Ger¬ 
man botanist. Ile was born in Tübingen, was 
educated in the university there, and in 1731 
became professor of chemistry and natural his- 
tory at St. Petersburg. In 1733, by order of 
the Empresa Anne, he joined Deslisle, G. F. 
Müller, and Bering in an expedition for the 
exploration of Sibéria, which country they pene- 
trated as far as the Lena. He returned to St. 
Petersburg in 1743, In 1749 he was chosen pro¬ 
fessor of botany and chemistry at Tübingen. 
He published Flora Sibirica (1747-09) and 
Reiae durch Sibirien (1751-52). Linnaeus named 
a genus of plants Gmelina in his honor. 

GMELIN, Leopold (1788-1853). A German 
chemist. For several generations members of 
the Gmelin family have distinguishbd them- 
selves in Science. Leopold*» father, Johann 
Friedrich, held professorshipa of natural his- 
tory and medicine at Tübingen and Güttingen. 
Leopold was professor of medicine and ebem- 
istry at Heidelberg from 1817 to 1851. In 1820 
he undertook, in conjunction with Tiedemann, 
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a «eriea of experimenta on digestion, and iti 
1826 they published theií celebrated work on 
the subject, in two volumes, under the title Die 
Verdauung. Gmelin is famous ehiefly, liowever, 
for his admirable and elaborate Handbook of 
Chemistry (1817-18), wliich was subsequently 
revised and enlarged by Kraut; Gmelin -Kr autfs 
Handbuch is well known to every student of 
chemistry. An English translation of the work 
(under the auspices of the Cavendish Society), 
with important additions by Watts, the trans- 
lator, was published in the course of 1848-59. 
Oonsult obituary in the Journal of the Chemi¬ 
cal Society (London, 1855). 

GMELIN, Samuel Gottlieb (1743-74). A 
German botanist and traveler, nephew of J. G. 
Gmelin. He was born in Tübingen, gradua ted 
there in 1763, went to St. Petersburg in 1767, 
and in 1768, with Güldenstadt and Lapuchin, 
entered on a journey for the seientific explora- 
tion of the'Southeastern possossions of Bussia. 
When on his way baek to St. Petersburg, he 
was seized as a hostage by Usniey Khan, of the 
Kaitak tribe, and dicd from the results of his 
ill treatment. He published: Historia Fu cor um 
(1768); Reisen durch Russland (1771-84) ; and 
other Works. 

GMELINA, niêFI-nà or mê-lFna (Neo-Lat., 
named in honor of the German traveler J. G. 
Gmelin, 1709-55). A gemis of trees of the 
family Verbenacei®, with heart-shaped leaves and 
panicles of flowers consisting of a small four 
or five toothcd calyx and a large obliquely 
bell-shaped corolla. Omclina arbórea , ealled 
goombar or koombar in Hindübtan and the 
Eastern Península, where it is widely distributed 
and attains a great size, is valuable for its 
timber, which resembles teak, but is closer in 
grain and lighter. It is used for many pur- 
poses, such as foundations for buildings, deeks of 
boats, Venetian blinds, picture frames, etc. It 
bears exposure to water better tlian do most 
kinds of timber. This tree has been suecessfully 

f rown in the south of Florida and in Califórnia. 

n Australia there are two species that yield 
important timber— Ornei ma mact ophylla and 
Omelina leichhardtd . The latter attains a heiglit 
of 120 feet, with a diameter of 4 feet, and is ono 
of the most valuable timbers of the eountry, 
where it is known as beech or white beecli, al- 
though it is in no way rela ted to the white 
beeches of Kurope and Ameriea. The sapwood 
of the former species is mottled, heavy, close- 
grained, and valuable. 

GMÜND, gmnnt.' A town of the German 
Kingdom of Württemberg, situated in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Rems, about 32 miles south- 
east of Stuttgart (Map: Germany, € 4). It 
was formerly an Imperial city, and its walls 
and towers still remain. The most noteworthy 
churches are the Romanesque church of St, John 
and the fourteenth-century church of the Holy 
Oross, with a sculptured portal and a earved 
altar. The thirteenth-century Dominican mon- 
astery of Gotteszell is now used as a prison, and 
the church of St. Salvator, hewn in a olitf out- 
side the town, is visited by uiany pilgrims. 
Gmünd has a Gymnasium, a trade sebool in 
working the precious metais, and a Catholic 
teachers’ seminary. The manufactures are 
wooden and iron articles, bronzes, cigars, ehro- 
nometers, wax goods, ílour; but the chief in- 
dustry is tnnking jewclry and other gold and 
silver goods. Gmünd, first mentioned in the 


eleventh century, beeame an Imperial free city 
in the thirteenth century and retained its inde- 
pendenee until 1803. It is the birthplace of 
Heinrich von Gmttnd, one of the architects of the 
Milan Cathedral. Pop., 1900, 18,699; 1910, 
21,270. 

GMÜND, Von. A German family of stone 
cutters. For the more important members, see 
Pabler, Petkr. 

GMTTNDEN, gmvm/den. A favorite summer 
resort and watering place of Upper Áustria, 
charmingly situated at the north end of Lake 
Traun, 1395 feet above sea levei, about 50 miles 
northeast of Salzburg (Map: Áustria, C 3). It 
has a seventeenth-century Catholic church with 
a fine earved wood altar, a new sanatorium, a 
Gymnasium, and a brewery. It is well built and 
liglited by electrieity, and has beautiful prome- 
nades and many handsome villas in the environs, 
which offcr many chances for exeursions. Pop., 
1900, 712C; 1910,. 6699. 

GNAT, nfit (AS. gnwt). A name applied to 
several kinds of small flies and in England to 
mosquitoes. Having been replaced by “mos¬ 
quito,” the word is becoming obsolete m North 
America. The commonest form to which it is 
still applied are the fungus gnats (Myceto- 
philidíc) and the gall gnats of the family Ceei- 
domyiida. The fungus gnats are mosquito-like, 
but are easily recognized by the great length of 
the coxal (or uppermost) joint of the leg. They 
are found in great numbers on fungi and around 
decaying vegetable matter found in damp plaees. 
They ean leap aetively as well as fly. The gre- 
garious larvíe live in sueh vegetable matter. In 
some species the larvre before pupating will form 
a inarehing army in which the individuais are 
four to six deep. The gnats of the dipterous 
gemis 8ciara frequently swarm in houses during 
summer evenings. The gall gnats have the body 
and wings covered with long hairs, that are 
easily lost. The larva* are small maggots, often 
bnght-colored, and live in plants, in which they 
forni galls. The Hessian fly that infests wheat 
belongs here, and also the resin gnat that infests 
pine. See Fungus Gnat; Gall Gnat; Mos¬ 
quito; Black Fly. 

GNAT CATCHER. A small insectivorous 
bird, related to the Old World warblers, and 
peculiar to America, espeeially to Central and 
South Ameriea. About 15 species are known, of 
which three reach the United States. The color- 
ation is bluish ash, paler below; tail black and 
white. They are said to be good singers. The 
commonest species is the blue-gray gnat eatcher 
{Fohoptila caerulea oaziulea) , which is found in 
the southeastern United States, in summer 
breeding as far north as Southern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, from the Atlantic to the Pa¬ 
cific. It breods throughout its range, making 
a singularly beautiful nest in the form of a tiny 
eup, set upon the upper side of a lofty tree limb, 
and coated with lichens until it simulates a 
mossy excreseence. A western subspecies oecurs 
on the Pacific coast and tu o other species are 
found in the southwestern United States, near 
the Mexican border. 

GNATHO, níi'thfi. A sycophant in Terence’s 
Eunuch us, and in lator comedy the typical name 
for a parasite. 

GNATHOBDELLIDA, ntith'õb-dêni-dà (Neo- 
Lat. nom. pl., from Gk. yvâôos, gnathos , jaw -|- 
pSéWa, bdeUa , lecch). The order of worms of 
the class Hirudinea which includes those leeches 
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that have no proboscis, as the common parasite 
leech, the horseleech, the land leech, and related 
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GNATIA, nã'shl-á, or EGNATIA, êg-na'shi-à. 
An aneient town in Southern Italy, on the Adri- 
atie Sea, 38 miles southeast of Bariura (see 
Bari), mentioned by Horace, Satires , i, v, 97, 
in his account of his journey from Home to 
Brundisium, as lacking in good water, and as the 
seat of a supposed íire miracle (consult Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis , ii, 107, 240). In Roman 
times the town had a lively trade beeause of its 
position on the sea and at the junction of im- 

Í >ortant roads. The aneient eity, whieh some 
ocate near Monopoli, others at Torre d’ Anazzo, 
near Fasano, has disappeared, but important 
finds have been made in its tombs; these are to 
be seen in the museum at Bari. Consult the 
article “Gnathia/’ in Liibker, Reallexikon des 
klassischcn Altcrtums (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

GNATSNAPPER. A name given to ccr- 
tain Old World birds that seize insects on the 
wing, often witli an audible snap of the beak, 
such as the bee eater (q.v.). 

0 NATITH, gnout, Adolf (1840-84). A Ger- 
man architect, born in Stuttgart, where he was 
educated at the Polytechnie Institute. In 1861- 
63 he studied in Italy, whither, after a stay in 
Vienna, he went again, in 1864, to collaborate 
with Emil von Forster in making the designs 
for Rasehdorff’fl Palastarchitektur von Ober- 
itaíicn und Toseana (Berlin, 1883). He was 
once more in Italy during the sumraer months 
of 1867-69, painting large-sized water colors of 
the monuments of the Renaissance for the Arun- 
del Society in London. Appointed professor at 
the Polytechnicum in Stuttgart in 1870, he re- 
signed in 1872, in order to execute orders for the 
erection of a number of private buildings. He 
visited Greeee and Egypt in 1875, Spain and 
Southern France in 1882, and became director of 
the Industrial Art School at Nuremberg in 1877. 
An adherent of the late Renaissance style, he 
adapted in an original manner the palatial archi- 
tecture of Italian cities to his stmetures. 

GNEDITCH, gnã'dích, Nicolai Ivanovitcii 
(1784-1833). A Russian poet. He was born at 
Poltava and was educated at the University of 
Moscow. He went to St. Petersburg at the age 
of 19 and was employed there in the Ministry 
of Education and in the Imperial Public Library. 
He devoted especial attention to translation of 
the classical poets of Europc, his best work in 
that field being the Russian version of the lliad 
(latest ed., 1880). The work was begun in 1809 
and completed in 1829 and is a masterpiece of 
versification. He wrote several original poems 
of high merit and translated into Russian some 
works of Shakespeare, Voltaire, Schiller, and 
other European poets. 

GNEISEKAU, gní'ze-nou, August Wiliielm 
ANTON, COUNT NeiTHARDT VON (1760-1831). A 
Prussian field marshal and one of the most 
prominent figures in the War of Liberation. He 
was born at Schildau in Prussian Saxony, Oct. 
27, 1760. In 1777 he entered the University of 
Erfurt and two years later joined an Austrian 
regiment. In the followiug year he entered the 
Service of the Margrave of Ansbach-Bayreuth 
and in 1782 went to America as an olficer in 
the mercenary force raised by Great Britain in 
Germany. He returned, however, in the follow- 
ing year without having seen any actual fight- 
ing. In 1786 he entered the Prussian Service as 
lieutenant of infantry. The next 20 years, with 
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the exfception of a year’s active Service in Poland 
in 1793-94, were spent in the quiet of garrison 
life. During this time, however, Gneisenau be¬ 
came a profound student of military and politi- 
cal history. In 1806 he took the field against 
Napoleon and fought at Saalfeld and Jena. He 
was raised to the rank of major and was in- 
trusted, in April, 1807, with the defense of Kol- 
berg, which was invested by a large French 
army. With the aid of Schill and Nettelbeck 
he carried on a heroic resistance against the 
greatly superior forces of the French until hos- 
tilities were concluded by the Peace of Tilsit. 
For his Services he was raised to the post of 
chief of engineers, received the Prussian order 
“pour le rnérite,” and was made a member of 
the council to which was intrusted the task of 
reorganizing the Prussian state, which had 
exhausted its forces m the disastrous war 
against Napoleon and had been dismembered by 
the Peace of Tilsit. In this work of national 
revival he cooperated heartily with Stein and 
Scharnhorst, and though primarily devoted to 
the problem of military reoiganization, exercised 
considerable iníluence on the general policy of 
the ministry. After StehPs dismissal he re- 
Higned (1809), owing to the hostility of Na¬ 
poleon, and from 1811 to 1813 was intrusted 
with secret missions to Áustria, Sweden, Rússia, 
and England. Upon the outbrcak of the War of 
Liberation in 1813, he became a general in the 
corps of Blücher and subsequently chief of staff 
to the army of Silesia. In this position Gneise¬ 
nau displayed remarkable strategic talonts, a 
relentless energy, and a daring which con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of 
the Prussian arms. He became lieutenant gen¬ 
eral after the battle of Leipzig and upon the 
return of Napoleon from Elba was made once 
more chief of staff under his old coramander, 
Blücher. After the repulse of the Prussians at 
Ligny, June 16, 1815, he executed a skillful 
retreat, and to him was due, in large measure, 
the opportune arrival of the Prussians on the 
battlefield of Waterloo (June 18). After the 
decision of the battle he led the pursuit, turn- 
ing the French retreat into a complete rout. He 
was made Governor of Berlin in 1818 and field 
marshal in 1825. Soon after the outbrcak of 
the Polish insurrection of 1830 he was assigned 
to the command of the Prussian corps on the 
Polish frontier, but he died at Posen, Aug. 24, 
1831. Gneisenau has assumed in Prussian his¬ 
tory the dimensions almost of a national hero. 
He was with Stein, Scharnhorst, and York, one 
of the small band of patriots who in the hour of 
Prussia’s deepest degradation never despaired 
of their country, and later, when an opportunity 
offered for overthrowing Napoleon, devoted 
themselves to the destruction of the hateful 
French domination. In Gneisenau, moreover, 
ardent patriotism was combined with a most 
lovable nature, marked by natural gentleness 
and refined by years of study and by travei. 
There is a monumental life of Gneisenau, Das 
Lebon des Feldmarschalls Orafen Neithardt von 
Gneisenau , in íive volumes, by Pertz and Del- 
briick (Berlin, 1864-80); a shorter biography, 
D(i8 Leben des Feldmarschalls Orafen Neithardt 
von Gneisenau, was published by Delbrück in 
two volumes (2d ed., ib., 1907). Consult 
also Neíf, Die Heldcnlaufbahn des Generais der 
Infanterie August von Gneisenau (ib., 1889), 
and Pick, Aus der Zeit der Not , 1806 bis 1815 
(ib., 1900). 
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GNEISS, nls (Ger., probably connected with 
OHG. gneista , lcel. gneisti , ÀS. gnãst , Eng. 
gnast, spark) A family of rocks belonging to 
the metamorphic series and resembling granite 
in composition. Gneisses are granular aggre- 
gates of feldspar and quartz, with mica, horn- 
blende, or pyroxene, and some of the rarer 
metais. Tlieir structure is characterized by a 
parallel arrangement of the constituents; the 
light and dark minerais alternate in bands or 
layers, which are sometimes so regular and 
distinct as to give the appearance of stratifica- 
tion. Owing to this peculiarity, many geolo- 
gists hold that they are metamorphosed sedi- 
ments. There is conclusive evidence, however, 
that the parallel arrangement may be brought 
about in rocks of truly igneous origin, either as 
a result of movements of the constituents while 
the magma is in process of solidification, or by 
compression and shearing strains after the rock 
mass has solidified. Some gneisses, doubtless, 
have resulted from the metamorphism of sedi¬ 
menta; but in such cases the proof is not based 
primarily upon the gneissoid character. Neither 
the igneous nor the sedimentary theory of 
origin is to be accepted for gneisses as a class, 
and each occurrence must be studied by itself. 
For this reason geologists have come to use the 
term "gneiss” in its structural sense, without 
implying anything further as to origin or 
constituent minerais. When it is desired to 
define the composition of a particular type, other 
rock names are United with the term; e.g., 
granite gneiss, svenite gneiss, gabbro gneiss, or 
granitic gneiss, syenitic gneiss, gabbroic gneiss. 
Gneisses are the most widely distributed of 
metamorphic rocks (q.v.) and are found under- 
lying the earliest sedimenta in almost all parts 
of the world. They are important quarry ma¬ 
teriais, and many of the so-called granites that 
are employed for structural stones are really 
gneisses, as indicated by their foliated textures. 
Oonsult Kemp, ffandbooJc of Rocks (New York, 
1900), and Pirsson, Rocks and Rock Minerais 
(ib., 1911). 8ee Geology. 

GNEIST, gníst, Kitdolf von (181G-95). A 
German jurist and statesman, born in Berlin, 
Aug. 13, 1816. He was graduated from the 
Uni^ersity of Berlin and while occupying the 
post of lècturer in the university praeticed the 
profession of law. From 1841 to 1844 he trav- 
eled through Italy, France, and England, mak- 
ing a comparative study of the law system of 
these countries. In 1844 he beeame professor 
extraordinary of jurisprudence, and in 1850 he 
resigned his position as assistant judge of the 
Superior Court to devote himself more ex- 
clusively to teaching and especially to further 
the interests of the National Liberal party. In 
1858 he beeame a member of the Lower Prussian 
House, where he served till 1893. He was promi- 
nent as a Liberal in that body and in the 
Reiehstag, of which he was a member from 1867 
to 1884. Gneist was an active member of the 
Liberal opposition, and subsequently. of the Na¬ 
tional Liberal party, among whom his profound 
scholarship made him an intellectual leader. 
Several of his ablest works relate to the English 
constitution, which he greatly .admired, and 
which he studied and cited as a model in the 
discussion of German affairs. In 1888 Frederick 
III raised him to the nobility. His first notable 
work was Geschdchte und heutige Gestalt der 
A emter in England (1857). Other important 
Works of special interest to English students and 


appearing in English translations are Englische 
Verfassungageschtchtc (1882), which is perhaps 
his greatest single pieee of work, and Das 
Englische Parlament (1886). He also wrote 
Der Rechtsstaat (1872) and numerous other 
works on the history of jurisprudence and legis- 
lation. Consult Gierke, Rudolf von Gneist (Ber¬ 
lin, 1895). 

GNESEN, gna r zen (Pol. Gniezno) . A town 
in the Province of Posen, Prússia, capital of a 
district of the same name, situated between hills 
and lakes, 31 miles east-northeast of Posen 
(Map: Germany, G 2). Its old and noteworthy 
cathedral, begun in the tenth century, is adorned 
with fine paintings, bronze doors, and chapeis, 
and contains the tomb of St. Adalbert, who was 
Bishop here, and first preacher of the gospel in 
Prússia. There are also an archiepiscopal 
palace, a theological seminary, a college, a (íym- 
nasiuin, and a monument to Emperor Frederick 
III. The manufactures include machinery, lum- 
ber, leather, dairy produets, sugar, and flour. 
lt has a large trade in cattle, horses, and grain. 
Tradition fixes the year 550 as the date of the 
foundation of Gnesen, one of the oldest towns in 
Poland. It beeame an archiepiscopal seat in 
1000 and during the Middle Ages was for a time 
the residence of the Polish kings, who were 
crowned here until 1320. The archbishops of 
Gnesen were primates of the realm and acted as 
vicars during the frequent interregnums. Pop., 
1900, 21,693; 1910, 25,339, including many Poles. 

GNETALES, nê-tã'l£z (Neo-Lat. nom. pl., 
from Gnetum, from Malay gnemon, the native 
name). One of the great groups of gymno- 
sperms, whicli comprises at present three genera, 
that differ remarkably in habit and habitat. 
The genera are Ephedra , with about 30 species, 
from the arid regions of both hemispheres; the 
very peculiar Welmtschia , from certain ex- 
tremely arid regions of western South África; 
and Gnetum , with about 15 species, from the trop- 
ics of both hemispheres. The species of Ephedra 
are low, straggling shrubs, with long-jointed 
and íiuted green stems, and opposite, scalelike 
leaves connate into a two-toothed slieath. The 
body of Welwitschia has the shape of a gigantie 
radish, which rises little above the surface of 
the ground, and whose crown is sometimes 12 
to 15 feet in circumference. From the edge of 
the crown two enormously long, parallel-veined 
leaves arise, which extend upon the ground some¬ 
times for 10 to 15 feet, and become split into 
numerous ribbons. This single pair of opposite 
leaves, the only pair produced, grows eontinually 
at the base and lasts through the lifetime of the 
plant, which is said to reach more than 100 
years. The species of Gnetum are either small 
trees or woody climbers and are among the 
prdminent lianas of tropical forests. The foliage 
is leathery in texture and suggests dicotyledons, 
as the well-developed opposite leaves are lanceo- 
late to ovate in outline and pinnately net-veined. 
See Plate of Gymnospebms. 

The group is of special interest to the botanist 
on account of the display of certain angiosper- 
mous characters that have suggested that Gne- 
tales may have given rise to the angiosperms. 
The characters- that distinguish the group from 
other gymnosperms are the occurrence of true 
vessels in the secondary wood and the presence 
of a so-called perianth. In addition to these 
two distinguishing characters, the group has the 
following four characters in common, but not 
peculiar to it: (1) opposite leaves, (2) dicoty- 
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ledonouB embryos, (3) cauline ovules, and (4) 
no resin ducte. Some fóssil forme íiave been 
fotind in the later deposita that suggest Gnetales 
in appearance, especially Ephedra , but such evi- 
dence is not írustwortliy. At present Gnetales 
are unknown as fossils, but they give evidence 
of an extended history. Tlieir great dissimi- 
larity in habit, structure, and habitat, associatod 
with their widely scattercd distnbution, indiqate 
a relatively large group of ancestors of some- 
what general distribution. 

GNOLI, nyõ^ê, Domenioo (1839- ). An 

Italian author, born in Rorne. He attracted 

Í mblic attcntion by bis volume of poems pub- 
ished under the pseudonym of “üario Gaddi,” 
and a collection of criticai essays, Odi tibcnne, 
claasic in style. He was professor of Italian 
literature at Turin and in 1893 was made pre- 
fect of the Library Vittorio Emanuele at Rorae. 
He collaborated on the Nuova Antologia and 
founded and was a director of the Arohvvio 
Storico deir Arte. Besides translations of the 
Ròmisohe Elegien of Goethe and various other 
German classics, he published severa 1 volumes 
of verse under the name “Giulio Orsini.” Many 
of his original essays were published in the 
Nuova Antologia . His other writmgs are: E 
morto il re (1882); Canto dei pellegrmi alia 
tomba dei gran re (1883) ; he opere di Donatello 
in Roma; II banco d’ Agostino Chigi; Jacovello , 
poems (1905), ahowing an entirely new nianner 
of exquisite sentimentality as opposed to the 
sculptural intellectuality of his earlier Work. 
His criticai studies, especially of the Risorgi - 
mente , are admirable. He becaine famous as a 
lecturer. 

GNOME, nõm (Fr. gnome , apparently from 
Gk. yvú/ATf, gnõmê, knowledge, or from yvúfuav, 
gnõmõn , one who knows, from yiy pú<tkcip, gtgnõ- 
skein t to know). A name given in the cabalistic 
and mediseval mythology to one of the classes of 
beings which are supposed to be the presiding 
spirits in the operations of nature in the mineral 
and vegetable world. They Íiave their dwelhng 
within the earth, where they preside specially 
over its treasures, and are of both sexes, male 
and female. (Bee Incubus ; Kobold. ) The 
males are often represented in the form of mis- 
shapen dwarfs. They are supposed to be the 
special guardians of mines and miners. In later 
times the word has been loosely used as the 
equivalent of “elf” or “fairy.” 

GNOME (Gk. yvéfjLV* knowledge, judgment, 
maxim). A short and pithy proverbial saying, 
often embodying a moral precept. Such sayings 
have been common among nearly all nations 
at some period of their devolopment; examples 
are plentiful in the Bible. In Greece the period 
when men began to express in a proverbial form 
general maxims of conduct was the age of the 
Seven Wise Men. The gnomic form of cxpression 
became also a characteristic of much of the lyric 
poetry of the period, and such poetry as had 
this characteristic was callod at a later time 
gnomio (ypia/uKÓ s). Lyric poete in whose verse 
this gnomic character prevailed or was promi- 
nent are Solon, Theognis, Phocylides, Simonides 
of Amorgus, and Xenophanes; of these Theognis 
is the most important, since his gnomic writings 
are well preserved, In gnomic poetry the source 
of moral philosophy has been found. The Ro- 
ixtans had a great fondness for short and pithy 
sayings, which they called sententice. Such 
êmtentice characterize all Latin writing, but 
especially the writers of the late Augustan age 


and of the first contury a.d., e.g., PnbUlius 
Syrus, Luoan, and Juvenal. There are editians 
of the gnomic poets by Brunck (Strassburg, 
1817), SchUfer (l^eipzig, 1817), and Bergk, 
Poetai Lyriei Orcem, vol. ii (4th ed., ib., 1882). 
Consult also; Opsimathes, Tpüfiai; sive Thesau - 
Sentcniiarum ct Apophthegmatum (ib., 
1884); Haskins and Heitland, ed. of Lucan, pp. 
Ixv-lxix (London, 1887); Wright, A Short Hiê - 
tory of Orcek Literature , 81 ff. (New York, 
1907); Murray, A History of Ancient Oreek 
Literature , 84 ff. (ib., 1897). 

GNOME OWL. A name given both to the 
burrowing owl (q.v.) and to the pygmy owl 
(q.v.) of Um western United States. 

GNOMON, nC/mõn (Gk. ypúfiajp, one who 
knows). The name given to odd numbers by 
Pythagoras. An odd number of the form 2n -f 1 
was known to be the difference of two square 
nuinbers (n + 1) 8 and w 8 . Tliis doubtless arose 
from tlie peometric conception of a gnomon as 
the difference between two 
squares or rectangles; e.g., 
take a square of side 3 
(see figure) and extend its 
length and breadth one 
unit. The resulting figure 
is a square of area 18. The 
difference of these Bquares, 

16-—9, or 7, represents an 
odd number, or gnomon. 

The terra “gnomon” was 
also applied to a kind of sundial (consisting of 
a fitaff through tlie centre of three concentric cir- 
cles), used not only for measuring time during 
the day, but also for ascertaining the periods 
between tlie solstices and for finding altitudes 
of the sun and stars. As a scientific inetru- 
ment, it is said to have been introduced into 
Greece by Anaximander (610-546 B.C.). 

GNOSTICISM, mVti-sízhn (from gnostia , 
from Lat. gnosticu8 y Gk. yptoarucòs, gnõstikos , re- 
lating to knowledge, from yvtaaròsy gnústos , 
knowable, from yiypútrKetv , yignõskein , to know). 
The name giv(»n to reJated systems representing 
a wide movement which flourished in the Church 
of the seeond contury. Like much of the phi¬ 
losophy of that time, the Gnostic systems were 
syncretistic, drawing tlieir materiais from 
Jewish, Christian, and pagan (Oriental) sources. 
They were cosmological ratlicr than theological 
in character, their aim being to describe how 
the cosmic order was originally projected, then 
lost, and finally restored. 

Gnosticism arose oütside the Church, but soon 
entcred it. Kven before the close of the New 
Testament we find warnings against a “false” 
knowledge (1 Tim. vi. 20), which doubtless 
refers to some kind of Gnostic speculation 
nlready judged to be dangerous to the faith. 
The letter to the Colossians combate ideas which 
show clements of Gnosticism. Nevertheless, 
Gnostic ideas were long current within the 
Church, and often during the early period they 
were maintained without offense. Ignatius of 
Antioch, at the beginning of the seeond eentury, 
uses Gnostic language in speaking of Christ as 
the Logos of God, “who proceeded froin silenoe.” 

( Ep . to Magnesians, 8.) And in 2 Clement t 14, 
we meet again with Gnostic terms, where the 
preácher says: “I do not suppose ye are ignorant 
that the living Church is the body of Christ, for 
the Scripture saith God made man male and 
íemale, The male is Christ, and the female is 
the Chureh.” In other words, the Christiaxi 
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Gnostics were Christian theologians» thougk the 
system had already developed from Oriental 
mythologies before it came into eontact with 
Christianity. Tlieir leaders were persistent in 
maintaining that they drew their inspiration 
and autkority from apostolic Hources. So Val- 
entinus traced his connection with Paul through 
one Theudas; Basilides witli St. Peter through 
Glaukias. (Olement of Alexandria, fUronala, 
vii, 17.) We learn from Epiphanius that 
Ptolemy declared he had the authority of 
“apostolic tradition” for wliat he tauglit. In 
this respect tlie Gnostics pursued the saiue course 
as the ancient Catholic church. But when 
Irenams wrote his great work, Agaimt lleresieê 
(180-190 A.D.), the Church had already begun 
to distinguish betwecn “ordinary” (i.e., ortlio- 
dox) Christians and Gnostics, whom lrenaeus 
calls “hereties.” We may therefore infer that 
about tlns time the exclusion of Gnostics from 
Church fellowsliip was beginning. After the 
close of the second eentury, wlienever the claims 
of ‘*knowledge ,, are freely advanced and rnain- 
tained by prominent writers (as, e.g., by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen), it is a permissible 
Christian Gnosticism which they are describmg 
and defending, not the Gnostic heresy which 
the Church had by that time rejected. To 
Clement tlie Christian is the only true Gnostic. 
{titromaia, vii, passim.) 

Most of the Gnostic literature has perished, 
though several extensive treatises from Coptic 
represent a late forin of the movement, and we 
are forced to rely upon its orthodox opponents 
for most of our information concerning the 
heresy. Our most iraportant witnesses are Ire- 
nseus, Tertulliau, Hippolytus, and Epiphanius; 
but liglit is also cast upon its early forms by 
Ignatius and Justin Martyr. Gnostics were nu- 
merous after the end of the first eentury and 
found in widely separated loealities. (For the 
names of the leaders and sects, see Gnostics.) 
Their teachers diílered from one another in de- 
tails and in some important doetrines; neverthe- 
less, a remark inade by Hippolytus in his 
aceount of the serpent worshipers ( Ucfutatio , 
v, i) might be applied to all Gnostics alike: 
“Their detached heresies aje essentially one.” 
The sects were all religions of redemption. All 
held some sort of dualistic theory of the world— 
that spirit and mattor, good and evil, are essen¬ 
tially opposed to eaeli other. Whatever comes in 
contact with matter shares in its contam ination ; 
therefore the supreme God cannot he the Creator 
of the world. Of the supreme God indeed liardly 
anything can be predicated. Ile (It) is wholly 
transcendent, utterly rernote from all that we 
know as existing. We might even call Him (lt) 
the “Nonexistent,” as does Hippolytus. From 
information given mainly by Iremeus in his 
work Against B eresies we are able to eonstruet 
an outline of the teaehing of Valentinus, from 
which the place occupied by the Creating God 
will appear in due course. At the two extrem- 
ities of thought aro transcendent Deity and the 
Void, or Emptiness {kívwij. a). Between tliem 
there is no connection or eommunication. No 
world exists, nor is there any Creative agency 
to produce a world. There is a series of divine 
beings, or powers, called ASons (alúves), which 
emanate in pairs from the First Cause, with 
diminishing dignity as they proceed. These 
JSons together constitute the Pleroma ( ir X^pwga), 
or Fullness of divine existence, as over against 
the Kenoma, or great Void. They are sym* 


bolized as male and female; e.g., Nous (movc, 
mind) and Aletheia (áXifrfoia, truth); Logo* 
( \6yot, word or reason) and Zoo (£wí, life). 
The total number is 30, eorresponding to tlie 
unknown and mysterious >ears of Chrisfs life, 
before He began His public ministry. They are 
arranged in groups of an ügdoad, a Decad, and 
a Duodocad. One of the lowest and feeblest 
iEons, Sophia ( <ro(pia, wisdom), rashly attempts 
to mount up to a union with the great First 
Cause, or Fatker of All, and thereby interrupts 
the order or equilibrium of the whole system, 
wliich is the Gnostic “fali.” Part of Sophia 
sinks to the great Void and produces a son, the 
Creator, or Demiurge (ÕrjfAiovpyós, which suggests 
Plato’s creating god), who proceeds to form the 
visible world, including man He is the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, tlie only God known to lie 
Jews. Ile, ignorant of the Pleroma, supposes 
Himself to he tlie Supreme Being. The material 
creation, being more or less directly the con- 
sequence of an interrupted order, is itself by 
nature evil. And this evil quality, from which 
nothing material escapes, includes the kuman 
raee. See Demiitbge. 

The problem of redemption for the GnoBtics 
was to restore the lost cosrnic order, to remedy 
the evil caused by the weak and erring Sophia, 
to li bera te tliose sparks of Deity which had be- 
come entangled in the meslies of evil matter and 
in man. Christ is an instrument in the ac- 
complishment of this task—llimself au -Eon 
indeed, who was joined with the human Jesus of 
Nazaretli from the time of his birth, or of his 
baptism to his eruciíixion. This union was 
docetic, i.e., only a seeming. The heavenly 
Christ did not in fact suíler or die, but left the 
man desus before his deatli on the cross. (See 
Docet.®.) Christ ’s office, so far as men are 
concerned, was to teach the true “knowledge,” to 
make Gnostics, to impart the seerets of that 
syBtem to which He Himself belonged. The re- 
deemed are tliose who can receive this esoteric 
teaehing and become free from the ílesh. Their 
salvation is only an incident in the vast process 
of restoring tlie lost harmony of the Pleroma. 
This salvation is from ignorance—a very differ- 
ent matter from the Christian idea òf being 
saved from sin. 

Aecording to the etliieal system of the Gnos- 
ties, all men are divided into three classes, 
aecording as they have, or have not, elements of 
Deity within tliem; spiritual or pneumatie men 
(TTvevfiaTucoí) ; animal or psychic men (yj/vx^oi) ; 
and carnal or physical men {aapiuKQl, <nap,arucoi ). 
Tlie Gnostics themselves constitute the members 
of the first group; they will be saved through 
tlieir knowledge of the esoteric system and 
through their ascetic life. The tliird group are 
wholly material and cannot be saved, for their 
nature is evil ; they have no single spark of the 
divine within tliem. In the intermediate class 
ordinary Christians are found, persons who have 
not the liigher knowledge, yet who may possibly 
—at least some of them—be saved through faitn 
('wforts ), which is vastly inferior to “knowledge.” 
In the praetical relations of life the Gnostics ap¬ 
plied their principies in one of two ways. Al- 
though these seem diametrically opposed to each 
other, yet each was supported by an appeal to 
the logic of their principie that matter is essen¬ 
tially evil. Some said: The body, being com- 
posed of evil matter, should be denied in its 
every tendency and impulse—whence resuited 
asoeticism. Others said: It may be indulged in 
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every physical gratiflcation and even abused 
through overuse—whence resulted libertiniem 
and seriBuality. All the nobler Gnostics adopted 
the ascetic life, and some of th em pushed it to 
an extreme (as, c.g., the Encratites). The op- 
posite theory of self-indulgence was advocated 
and praetieed by such sects as the Carpocra- 
tians, the Nicolaitans, and the Cainites. 

The traces of Christian teaching in th is Sys¬ 
tem are manifest. But not less evident is the 
induence of Hellenic and Oriental speculation. 
Harnack has coined a phrase which is already 
proverbial (the “acute Hellenizing of Christian- 
ity”), to describe the progress of Gnosticism. 
The attempt to Hellenize Christianity and ex- 
plain away its doctrines in the light of the 
“higher knowledge” was parallel to the line 
which heatlien philosophers had taken with 
popular theology, which they admitted contained 
some manner of truth accommodated to the 
ignorance of the multitude. So Gnosticism 
would admit the nec*essity of faith for the vulgar 
multitude, but reserved the “higher knowledge” 
for the few who were fitted to receive it. Th is 
knowledge was superior to and independent of 
the faith. The central idea of Gnosticism made 
it welcome to many who were half eonverted 
from heathenism. The oesthetie instinct, wliieh 
was the soul of Greek and Roman eulture, ie- 
volted at the authority of the Church, which im- 
posed the same belief on all, and exacted the 
same submission from philosopher and slave 
alike. In a system of compromise like Gnosti¬ 
cism, it escaped this ignominy. 

In the course of the Gnostie controversy the 
Church defined her theory of the aneieiit Cath- 
olic standards, as the tcsts of orthodoxy, viz., 
the rule of faith, the canon of Scripture, and 
the episcopate, each of these being rcgarded as 
of apostolic origin and authority. Upon them 
she relied not only for vindicating the truth of 
her doctrine and the sole validity of her prac- 
tice, but also for proving the falsity of her op- 
poncnts* position. With these standards once 
generally recognized, the Gnostics, who were in 
the minority, could be, and were, shut out from 
Christian fellowship. This development was 
under way long before the close of the second 
century and was practically complete in the age 
of Cyprian (c.250 A.D.), when Gnosticism had 
already become a negligible faetor. In fact, 
after Marcion, in the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury, Gnosticism is of little practieal impor- 
tance, though its tendencies reappear in the 
Manichees and Manichacan sects of the Middle 
Ages. 

Gnostie Writings. RasiRdes* 24 books on 
the Gospel, entitled Exegética, have for the most 
part perished, along with otíier carly heretical 
works, but we have some quotations from them 
in the early Christian literature. There is at 
present no way of verifying Origcn’s statement 
that Basilides" wrote a gospel of his own, nor 
have we the Gospel of Truth, which Irenaeus 
attributes to the Valentinians. The Letters, 
Eomilie8, and Paalms of Valentinua have like- 
wise perished. Fragments have come down to 
us from the works of Bardesanes, a Christian 
poet of Syria (died after 220 á.d.), who is some- 
times classed among the Gnostics. In the Pistis 
Sophia we possess an Egyptian Gnostie writing 
of the third century, preserved in Coptic, relat* 
ing the history of Wisdom in the form of 
a dialogue between the risen Christ and His 
disciples. Here asceticism is put forward as a 
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Christian duty, and we find something closely 
akin to the sacramental theory of penance. Other 
valuable Coptic versions of Gnostie works have 
recently been discovered by Cari Schmidt, in- 
cluding the Books of Jen, the Gospel of Mary , 
and the Sophta Jem Christi. Kpiphanius pre¬ 
serves for us a letter from the Valentinian 
Ptolemy to Flora, and there is also a Naassene 
hymn. Tlicrc are several books of Gnostie Acts, 
bearing the names of Peter, John, Thomas, and 
Andrew, which appear to have been circulated 
in a eollection which passed under the name of 
one Leucius. 

Bibliography. On the literature òf Gnosti¬ 
cism, eonsult: Harnack-Preuschen, Geschichte 
der altchristhchen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1803) ; 
Mead, Pistis Sophia, translation (London, 
1896); King, The Gnostics and their Hemains 
(2d ed., ib., 1887) ; Mansel, The Gnostie Heresies 
of the First and Second Ccnturies (ib., 1875) ; 
Hilgenfcldt, Ket zergeschichte des Urchristen- 
thums (Leipzig, 1884); Mead, Fragments of 
a Faith Forgottcn (London, 1000); Swiney, 
Esoteric Teachvngs of the Gnostics (ib., 1000) ; 
Bousset, Haupt probleme der Gnosis (GOttin- 
gen, 1011); Faye, Gnostu/ues et gnosti cisme 
(Paris, 1913) ; and espoeially 0. tSchmidt, Cop- 
tish-gnostische Schriften (Leipzig, 1905). The 
most important attacks upon the Gnostics may 
be read, in English, in the Ante-Miccne Falhers , 
ed. by Coxe (10 vols., New York, 1885-96). In 
general, eonsult: Harnack, Hislorg of Dogma, 
vol. i (London, 1804); Rainy, The Aneient 
Cotholic Church (New York, 19Ò2) ; W. Schultz, 
Dokumentc der Gnosis (Jena, 1010). See Basi- 
lides; Carpocrates ; Cerdontanr; Cebinthits; 
Docet.e; Eisckatites; Hkraclfon; Marcion; 
Nicolaitans-, OriiiTES; Setiiites; Yalen- 

TTNTANS. 

GNOSTICS, nÕs'tíks. Those who adhered to 
the system known as Gnosticism. From the end 
of the íirst century onward for two generations 
Gnostie hereties were many and widely scat- 
tered. “A multitude of Gnostics have sprung up 
and have sliown theinselves like mushrooms 
growing out of the ground,” says IrenceUH. It 
was formerly eustomary to distinguish two main 
types, a Jewish and a Greek, but it is hardly 
posHible to elassify them with any exactness. 
Carpocrates, Saturnilus, Cerdo, BasilidoH, Val- 
entinus, Isidore, Heraeleon, Ptolemy, and Julius 
Cassianus are among the best-known Gnostie 
leaders. Satnrnilus (or Saturninus, as he is 
sometimes ealled) represents the Syrian school, 
to which Tatian and the aseetic sect of the 
Encratites are in a measure related. Basilides 
and Valentinus are the masters of the Alexan- 
drian Gnostics, the school which was by far the 
most important and about which we have the 
fullest information. Basilides taught in the 
time of Hadrian. Valentinus went from Alex¬ 
andria to Rome, where he labored (c. 140-160 
a.d.) and founded a church. Marcion of Pontua 
(q.v.) is sometimes reckoned as a Gnostie and 
certainly had many points in common with 
them. See Gnosticism, and the articles on the 
Gnostie teaehers and sects. 

GNOSTXS. See Cnosüs. 

GNU, nü (from Hottentot, gnu , nyu), or 
Wildebeest. A member of a remarkable genus 
( Connochetes ) of African antelopes, of which the 
best-known speeies has been formerly described 
as made up of parts of an antelope, a buffalo, 
and a horse. The grotesque appearance of some 
speeies suggests this composite. (See Plate of 
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Antelophs. ) The gnus forni a genus of large, 
ungainly animais, having Uorns in both sexes and 
the withcrs higher than the haunches. The body 
and legH are antelope-like, but the head is so 
massive and broad as to resemble that of an 
ox. The muzzle is nakcd, the eyes are small, 
with a gland beneath each, wlience sprout long 



HORNS OJT ONU. 

Showing clovolopment frorn tho yrarliug (1) through youth 
(2) to maturity (3) m tho white-tailcd gnu. 

stiír Imirs, and the liorns, whieh in old age form 
a helinet over the foieheud, are broad, blaek, and 
shaped like an Afriean buíl'alo’s, to whicli nmst 
be added tlie bnvine-like circumstance, not 
present elsewhere among antelopes, that the 
horn cores are honeyeombed with cavities. Long 
hairs bristle about the cliin and tliroat, and a 
stiff mane is borne upon the arched crest of the 
neck; while tlie tail is profusely hairy, like that 
of a horse, and swoeps the ground. 

There are two speeies. The once “common” 
gnu, or white-tailcd wildebeest (üonnochctca 
gnu), formerly roamed all over South Afriea, 
but by the* end of tlie nineteenth century had 
become so scarce as to be extinct cxcept in the 
remoter distriets; its dependence upon water 
denied it the desert, which has been the means 
of preserving some of its former associates. In 
th is speeies long liair fringes the cliest, and the 
color is umformly deep brown, witli the tail 
white. In the othcr speeies, the brindlcd gnu 
or blue wildebeest ( Connochetes tanrinus), whose 
habitat was north of the Zambezi, wherever 
plains extended, the ehest has no long liair, the 
tail is blaek, and the general eolor duller, and 
marked with dark vertical stripes upon the 
shoulders and neck. Tlie former stands about 4% 
feet liigh; the latter is somewhat larger. The 
females of both are lighter in hue than tlie males. 

Gnus went about in banda of 30 or 40 and 
were fond of associating with quaggas and 
zebras, whose actions tlieir own resembled. The 
old bulis were extreinely watehful and usually 
the first to discover danger and give the alarm. 
Consult Lydekker, Game Animais of África 
(London, Í908). See Antelope, and Plate of 
Antelopes. 

GNU GOAT. See Takin. 

GOA, gô'à. A Portuguese colonv on the Mala- 
bar coast, índia, extending from lat. 14° 53' to 
15° 48' N. and from long. 73° 45' to 74° 24' E. 
(Map: índia, B 6). It is 60 miles long by 30 
miles broad and contains an area of 1301 square 
miles. It has been a Portuguese possession since 
its conquest by Albuquerque in 1510. Pop., 
1900, 475,513. Capital, Panjim, or New Goa. 
(See following article.) 

GOA. A city on the Malabar coast, índia, in 
lat. 15° 30' N. and long. 73° 57' E., the former 
capital o? the Portuguese dominions in índia 
(Map: índia, B 6). It was once a city of great 
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magniflcence, with 200,000 inhabitants, and im¬ 
por tant chiefiy on account of its liarbor, one of 
the best on the west coast. Its decline was due 
to the ravagea of cholera in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, wlien most of the Portu¬ 
guese left the former site and settled nearer the 
liarbor of Panjim, or New Goa, which is the 
present seat of the colony. Pop., 1900 (old 
town), 2302; {new town), 9325. The old city is 
the see of an archbishop, the head of Roman 
Catholicism in índia, and contains the imposing 
cathedral of St. Catharine, built in 1623, and the 
churcli of Boni Jesus, besides many interesting 
ruins. Panjim, on tlie Mandavi River and con- 
nected by the Portuguese West Índia Railway 
with British índia, is a elean and picturesque 
town, with a good rnodern harbor, large bar- 
racks, viceregal palaee, college, and public 
library. It lias large salt works near by. Rice, 
coconuts, and spices constitute the ctíief prod- 
ucts and exports. For a description of ancient 
Goa, consult: Marryat, Phantom Hhip (London, 
1839) ; B. H. Baden-Powell, The Villages of (loa 
tn the Early Surtccnth Century (ib., 1900) ; 
Henry Rruce, Letters from Malabar and on the 
1 Yaif (New York, 1900). 

GOA. A gazelle (Gazella picticaudala ), in- 
habiting the lughest pastures of the Tibetan 
plateau, and having a very heavy coat of hair 
in adaptation to its cold habitat. 

GOA CEDAR. See Cypbess. 

GOAJIRA, gõ'a-Hê'rà. A peninsula of South 
America, lying west of the Gulf of Venezuela, 
forming tlie most northern part of the continent. 
Its area is estimated at over 5000 square miles 
(Map: Oolombia, C 1). The cousts are mostly 
sandy and low, while the interior contains a 
number of mountains. It is sparsely watered, 
and the chiei oeeupation of the inhabitants is 
eattle bn*eding. Its people are semi-independent 
Jndians, known under the liame of Goajiros, and 
variously estimated at from 30,000 to twice that 
number. The península was formerly divided 
between Venezuela and Colombia, but by the 
deeision of 1891 it was awarded to the latter. 

GOAJIROS, gõ'á-Hé'rôs. An Arawakan tribe 
of the Goajira Península, on the northwest of 
Lake Maracaibo, South America. This most in¬ 
teresting tribe build their houses in the Mara¬ 
caibo and otlier lagoons of Venezuela, driving 
piles into the mud, and erecting on them oblong 
rectangular dwcllmgs with high-pitchcd roofs. 
The struetures are thatched and have on one or 
moro sides platforins on which cooking and the 
family occupations an* earried on in open air, 
and which also serve as landing places for 
canoes. The naine “Venezuela,” or “little 
Venice,” originated from the prevalence of these 
struetures over the water. The people subsist 
by lishing, agriculture, and on the natural 
fruits, nuts, and roots of this bountiful region. 
Thoy are (*xpert in weaving cotton and palm 
textiles and make boautiful featherwork. Con¬ 
sult I. F. Holton, New Granada: Ticenty Months 
m the Andes (New York, 1857). 

GOA POWDER, Araboba, or Chbysarobin. 
A drug imported in the form of a yellowish or 
chocolate-colored powder. The name “Goa pow¬ 
der” is derived from the Portuguese colony of 
Goa, where the drug appears to have been intro- 
duced about the year 1852. It was exported 
from Bahia to Portugal, whence it found its way 
to the Portuguese colonies in África and Asiá. 
The tree which yields it (Andira araroba) is 
met with in great abundanec in certain forests 
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In the Provi nce of Bahia, Brazil, preferring low 
and huinid spots. It is from 80 to 100 feet high 
and is furnished with imparippinate leaves, the 
ie&ílets of which are oblong, about 1 y 2 inches 
long and % of an inch broad, and somewhat 
truncate at the apex. The flowers are papilio- 
naceous, of purple color, and arranged in pani- 
des. The Goa powder, or araroba, is contained 
in the trnnk, filling crevices in the heartwood. 
To obtain it the oldest trees are seleeted as oon- 
taining the larger quantity, and after being cut 
down are sawod transversely into Ioga, which are 
split longitudinally, and the araroba chipped or 
scraped off with the axe. Dnring this proceas 
the workmen feel a bitter taste in the motith, 
and great care has to be taken to prevent injury 
from the irritating action of the powder on the 
eyes. In this state, i.e., mixed with fragmenta 
of wood, the Goa powder is exported. Somewhat 
purified, as chrysarobin, it is uscd in the form 
of an ointment made by rubbing together 40 
grains of the powder, 10 drops of acetic acid, and 
an ounce of lard. It is used in several skin 
diseases, especially in ringworm and psoriasis; 
and it owes its efficiency to the chrysophanic 
acid it contams. 

GOAR, gô'&r / , Saint (c.585-649). A medhc- 
val missionary, born in Aquitaine. According 
to the legenda concerning him, he went (c.618) to 
Oberwesel, Germany, where he erected a chapei 
at what is now St. Goar and made numerous 
eonverts. He was buried in the chapei, and the 
monastery subsequently erected there beeame a 
chapter house in 1127. In 1768 the celebrated 
church of St. Goar on the Rhine was dedicated 
to him. His fête is July 6. 

GOAT (AS. gât, Icei. geit, OHG. geiz, Ger. 
Geiss; ultimately connccted with Lat. hcedus, 
kid). A genus ( Capra ) of ruminant quadru- 
pedB of the family Bovidce, so closely aliied to 
the sheep that it is not easy exactly to define 
the distinction, although the common domes ti c 
goat and sheep are of widely difTerent appear- 
ance. One of the most marked of the distin- 
guishing characters is tliat the liorns of goats, 
present in both sexes, but smaller in the females, 
are long and directed upward, backward, and 
outward, while those of the sheep are more or 
less spirally twisted. Other characteristics are 
the beard on the ehin of the male goats, which 
is wanting in the sheep, and the straight line of 
the face in goats, as compared with the arched 
line in sheep. The tail of goats is also mucli 
shorter than that of sheep. A constant mark of 
diBtinction is the absence in goàts of a sniall pit 
between the toes of the hind feet (in some cases 
of all four feet), producing a fatty secretion, 
which exista in sheep and is peculiar to them. 
And another constant mark which is absent in 
sheep is the strong smoll of male goats, particu- 
larly dnring the rutting season. Kqually con¬ 
stant are the differences of temper and man- 
ners, goats being in a high degree curious and 
confident. 

WILD GOATS 

True wild goats, of which some 10 species are 
recognized, belong to the Old World alone, where 
they are confined to the mountainous region 
which extends from the Atlas ranges of north- 
western África to Central Asia. Some other 
animais c&lled goats arc zoOlogically otherwise 
related. All are essentially mountain animais 
and exhibit a great aptitude for scrambling 
among roeks and bushes, are extremely sure- 


footed, and display great strength and agility 
in leaping. They also prefer as fodd the leaves 
and small branehes of shrubs, and the strongly 
aromatic herbs which abound in mountainous 
localities, to the herbage of the richest pastures, 
browsing rather than grazing, as do sheep. 
They li ve in small herda, but the old bucks 
are likely to live separately, and thua serve the 
purpose of seouts, though all are extremely wary 
and hence are among the most difficult of game 
for the sportsman. Two kids are usually pro- 
duced at birtli, in late spring, and very quickly 
become able to travei with tlie band. 

The best-known as well as most charaeteristic 
species of wild goat is the bezoar goat, or pasang 
(Capra (rgagrus ), which was onco common 
throughout the Grecian Archipelago, but now is 
known only in Crete and one or two other 
islands and thence eastward through the higli- 
lands of Asia Minor to Pérsia and thence to 
northeastern índia. It inhabits all barren hills 
in the Kast, but in Pérsia rarely descenda 
much below the timber line. Tliis goat (see 
Plate of Wild Goats, etc.) stands about 36 
inches high and in winter is brownish gray, 
changing in summer to a more reddish-yellow 
tint, with the buttocks and underparts nearly 
white; and the older bucks have the forehoad, 
chin, beard, throat, front of the lega, a stripe 
along the spine, the tail, and a band of the ílanks 
dark brown. The horns of the old bucks meas- 
urc 40 to 50 inches along the curve, ri se dose 
together from the top of the skull, and sweep 
backward in an even curve, with the front 
edge forming a strong keel marked by irregular 
prominences; the horns of the female are much 
smaller and smoother. The old bucks maintain 
a most vigilant watch, one or more being con- 
stantly on the lookout and warning the herd 
of danger. This is the species from which do- 
mestic goats have been derived. An illustrated 
account of this Bpecies will be found in tho 
Proceedmgè of thç Zoological üocicty of London 
for 1815, by C. G. Danford. 

Goats of the Caucasus, or Turs. Three 
kinds of wild goats, distinguished as species, but 
perhaps only varieties of a single race, inhabit 
the Caucasus Range, which in form and color 
much resemble the pasang, though somewhat 
paler as a rule, and with long reddish-brown 
beard and short scut. Their horns, however, are 
very different, being very massive, smooth, and 
black, with a squarish cross section at the base, 
and sweeping outward and then inward, with a 
tendency towards a spiral, best shown in the 
Western, or Severtzow^, tur (see Plate of Wild 
Goats, etc.), which more nearly approach the 
form of the ibex's. The eastern Caucasus is 
inhabited by Palias^ tur ( Gapra cyhndncor - 
ms) ; the centrai parts of the range, between 
Mount lClburz and Daghestan, by the Caucasian 
tur {Capra caucasica) ; and the western part 
by the larger, more ibex-like Severtzow*S tur 
{Capra êevertzowi). 

The Spanish Goat. Closely aliied to the turs 
is the wild goat, or “cabramontes” ( Capra pyre- 
naica ), of the mountains of Spain and Portugal. 
It is a smaller animal than the others, bucks 
standing about 26 inches in height, with horns 
measuring 25 to 28 inches in lcngth. Its horns 
are divergent, tend to he spiral, are somewhat 
triangular in section, with a strong keel on their 
posterior border, and knobs along the outside, 
These goats are so wary and resourceful that 
they rem&in numerous. 
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1. EUROPEAN CHAMOIS (Rupicapra rupicapra). 

2. JAPANESE SEROW (Nemorhcedus crispus). 

3. WHITE GOAT of Rocky Mountains (Oreamnus 

montanus). 


4. TAHR or HIMALAYAN GOAT (Hemitragus jem- 

licus). 

5. HIMALAYAN SEROW (Nemorhcedus bubalinus). 

6. HIMALAYAN GORAL (Cernas gorai). 
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Ibex. All wild goats are frequently spoken 
of as ibexes, but the term should properly be re- 
stricted to four speeies of Capra dwelliiig upon 
the higper mountains of soütheastern Furope, 
Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, and in the Tlimalayan 
region. They have long, knobbed, scimitar-like 
horns. See Ibex. 

The Markhor. Th ia ia a large wild goat 
(Capra falconeri) of the Western Himalayas, 
distinguished by its high, upward-reaching, 
flattened and spirally twisted horns. (See Plate 
of Wild Goats, eto.) It ia foiind from central 
Afghanistan to the sourees of the Indus, and in 
this arca exhibits several well-markod local 
races, in some of which the horns aro nineh lesa 
twisted than in othcrs, the longest measuring 
(along the curve) 60 inches. Its habitat ranges 
from barren foothills to the edge of the snow 
and includes mueh roeky forest land; the 
country, thcrefore, is always an exceedingly dif- 
ficult one to hunt in, besides which the animais 
are wonderfully keen and watchful. Neverthe- 
less, kids are captured from time to time and 
are found to thrive well in eaptivity and to 
interbreed with domestic goats. The markhor is 
larger than other goats and is distinguished 
by the great black beard of the old bucks, which 
covers the whole throat and breast with a mat 
of long hair, which also fornis a heavy ruff 
around the shoulders. The remains of a goat 
closely resemiding the markhor have been found 
in the Pliocene strata of índia. 

Tahrs and Goat Antelopes. There exist in 
Southern Asia three speeies of goat which have 
no beards and small horns and are assigned to a 
separate genus, Hrmitragns, the tahrs; one is 
known to Anglo-Indian sportsmen as “Nilgtri 
goat.” For an aecount of this genus, see Tahii. 

lntermediate between the goats and the an¬ 
telopes stand several gencui and speeies of moun- 
tain-loving animais, ineluding the gorai, cambing- 
utan, serows, takin, chamois, and the American 
white goat. For these, see their names and 
Goat Antelope. 

Bibliography. Lydekker, Roya! Natural His- 
tory, vol. ii (London, 1890) ; Blanford, Fauna 
of índia: Mammals (ib., 1888-89) ; id., Eastern 
Pérsia: Zoõlogy (ib., 1870) ; Danford, “Notes 
on the Wild Goat,” in Proceedmgs of th a 
ZoÕlogical Nocieiy of London (ib., 1875) : 

Lydekker, Wild Òxcn, tiheep, and Goats (ib., 
1898). Consult also tlie writings of sportsmen 
m índia and Central Asia. 

DOME8TIC GOATS 

It is probable that tlie native Asiatic goats 
were among the first animais brought nndor the 
subjeetion of man, and there is no doubt that 
the main stoek of those now in domestication 
was derived from the Persian pasang (see above). 
They must have been of peculiar value to tlie 
early nomadic men of southeaetern Asia, sinee 
they could pasture on the scanty herbage and 
busnes of the roeky mountains and plateaus and 
move anywhere their masters went with even 
greater facility-*-conditions which domestic sheep 
could not well endure. 

The varieties of the domestic goat are too 
many for treatment here, where only the most 
important can be mentioned. Those of Europo 
present many diversities of coat and form of 
horns, and distingui shable breeds are found in 
Treland, Wales, and Norway; but no kind lias the 
pendulous ears frequently seen in Asia, except a 


cream-colored breed peculiar to the island of 
Malta, whose ears hang below the jaw. This 
goat and some Spanish breeds are frequently 
hornless. More distinctive breeds exist south and 
east of the Mediterranean. Thus, the “guinea” 
goats, kept in enormouR flocks by the natives of 
the Sudan and of the Niger valley, are rather 
small, short-legged, short-haired, and usually 
dark in color, black and red prevailing. The 
horns are only 3 or 4 inches long and curve 
forward at their tips; and the black beard is 
eontinued downward to Bpread ovei the shoul¬ 
ders and forelegs, suggesting some possible an¬ 
cestral cross with the aoudad (q.v.). The Nile 
valley and Egypt have a different goat, in 
which the legs and horns are longer; the prorfile 
is very convex, the horns crumpled, and often 
nbsent, and there is no beard. The short coat 
is usually reddish or bluish gray, more or less 
spottcd, and the pendent ears are about as long 
as tlie licad, flat, and round at the ends. The 
goats of Syria, Turkey, and southwestern Asia, 
on the other hand, are large and tall, with the 
hair long, black, and silky, prominent curving 
horns, a small beard in both sexes, and the ears 
lianging for half their length below the jaw. 
These are sometimes ealled mamber, or Kurd, 
goats, and are the cominon stoek of the country. 
In Asia Minor, however, there has existed, from 
immemorial times, a remarkable breed known 
as mohair, or Angora, goats, which merit par¬ 
ticular description, since lately they have been 
sedulously eultivated in various other countries, 
ineluding South África and the United States. 

The Angora Goat. Various types of Angora 
goats have arisen in Asia Minor and Turkey 
during the last half century, owing to unwise 
Crossing with the common Kurd stoek. The 
pure-bred Angora was originally a small, ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate animal, with small thin horns, 
suggesting by their spiral form descent from the 
AAild markhor. It was clothed with “dazzling 
white, fine, soft, silky, very lustrous mohair, 
eurling in ringlets from 10 to 18 inches long.” 
The continuai Crossing and recrossing it has 
undergone has rosnlted in an animal mueh 
larger and more hardy. The type now approved 
in the United States (see Plate of Wild Goats) 
is strongly built, with a straight horizontal 
back, short and strorig legs, the head like that 
of a common goat, but less coarse, and the horns 
heavy, with an inward twist. “Éxeept the face 
and legs, from the hocks and kneeB down, the 
entire animal should be covered with mohair. 
Both tlie bclly and throat and even the lower 
part of the jaws should have a covering of fine, 
silky mohair in long, eurly ringlets.” These 
goats were introduced into the United States 
by a gift of nine from the Sultan of Turkey in 
1849. Little increase followed, and all disap- 
peared during tlie Civil War. Other importa- 
tions were oecasionally made until 1881, when 
the Sultan prohibited any exportation of the 
animais. Several were, nevertheless, obtained 
for Califórnia breeders in 1901. Angoras were 
scattercd through the Southern States, but their 
raising and keeping did not beeome an industry 
until recently, when large flockR were produeed 
on the Pacific; eoast, espeeially in Oregon, and 
they have been successfully introduced in Iowa 
and Missouri. So promising have been these 
experimenta that an extensive culture of this 
breed all over the United States, as well as in 
Southern South America, is expected; and two 
elubs for the encouragement of the industry 
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and the registry of blooded stock have been or- 
ganized. lt is claimed for the Angora goats 
that they are araong the most useful of domestic 
animais in a variety of ways. “The fleece, 
called mohair (q.v.), furnishes some of the finest 
of fabries among ladies’ goods and is used in 
various other manufactures; their liabit of 
browsing enables the farmer in a wooded loeality 
to use them to help in subjugating the forest; 
their flesh is exceedingly delicate and nutritious; 
the milk, though not so abundant as with the 
milch breed of goats, is richer than cow’s milk; 
their tanned skins, though inferior in quality to 
the skins of the common goat, are used for 
leather; their pelts make the neatest of rugs 
and robes; they are excellent pcts for children; 
a few of them in a flock of sheep are a protec- 
tion from wolves and dogs; their manure is 
noticeably helpful to the grass, which follows 
them after they have eleaned away the undcr- 
brusli.” A pamphlet was issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1901, con- 
taining an account, with illustrations, of the 
breed, and its qualities and products, and full 
directions as to feeding, care, shearing, etc. 
See Bibliography. 

Goats otherwise have never taken a serious 
place in the farm property of the United States. 
The latest agricultural statistics enumerate only 
45,500 in the whole country—a number excecded 
by such small countries as Cape Verde Islands 
and Senegal. The great bulk of the goats in the 
world, estimated at 36,000,000 in 1893, and 32,- 
000,000 in 1896, are to be found in the south of 
Europe, in Syria, and in northern África. All 
the rest of the world together possesses searcely 
a fífth of the total, and goats are almost absent 
from English-speaking countries the world over. 
The ordinary domestic goat is highly prized in 
oriental and tropical countries for its milk and 
its flesh which differs but little from that of 
sheep. The skins form an important article of 
commerce, the value of the goat skins imported 
into the United States ranging from $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 per annum and coming from 
China, Southern Rússia, South America, and 
México. 

The CaBhmere or Shawl Goat. Nowhcre 
have goats, other than Angoras, received more 
attention or been brought to a higher usefulness 
than in Índia, where a long list of varieties 
might be named and described, such as the 
streaked “naga” of Assam, the “bukee” of the 
Deccan, the “maycay ,, of Mysore, etc. None of 
these equal in importance, however, those of 
the western Himalayan region, which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their wool, of which the 
genuine Cashmere shawls are made. Two prin¬ 
cipal varieties of these are distinguished— 
the lesser, or chappoo, and the more common 
changra, or “shawl goat.” This variety is 
rather small, of various colors, but generally 
silvery white, with long, flattened, spiral horns, 
and pendent ears. These goats are valued, not 
for the long outer hair, but for the underwool, 
or pashm, which in summer is combed out and 
appears like grayish down. It is heautifully 
fine, soft, and silky, and from it are made the 
famous and often extremely costly shawls of 
Kashmir and its neighborhood. These goats 
were introduced into France and Germany dur- 
ing the last years of the nineteenth century 
and have thriven well. Their natural home 
extends through Tibet through the mountains 
south westward to the country of the Çirghiz, 


and enormou8 fiocks are pastured by the natives 
in the high Himalayan valleys. 

For the “Rocky Mountain goat,” see Rocky 
Mountain White Goat. 

Bibliography. Pegler, The Book of ihc Goat 
(4th ed., London, 1909); Schreiner, The Angora 
Goat [in South África] (London, 1898); 
Thompson, “The Angora Goat,” in United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 137 (Washington, 1901); Robertson Scott, 
The Case for the Goat (New York, 1908). 

GOAT ANTELOPE. A tcrm applied by 
zoologista to a group of ruminants having char- 
acteristics that join them to the goats on one 
side and the antelopes on the other; most of 
them, individually described elsewhere, have a 
more or less goatlike build, goatlike teeth, short 
tails, relatively small eylindrical horns, and 
no beards. The group includes the genus Gemas 
of the Himalayan region (see Gobal) ; the gemia 
Ncmorhcrdus of southeastern Asia, including the 
cambing-utan of Sumatra, etc. (Boe Serow) ; 
the Tibetan genus Budorcas (see Takin); the 
genus Rupicapra of the European Alps (see 
Chamois ) ; and the genus Orcamnus , or Hap- 
loccro8 , which contains the white, woolly goats 
of nortllwestern America (see Rocky Mountain 
W r HiTK Goat). See PI ate of Goat Antelopes. 

GOAT'FISH', or Salmonete. A marine fish 
of the genus Upencus, closely related to the 
surmullets, many species of which exist in 
tropical American waters and are used as food 
as well as admired for their gaudy beauty. The 
red goatfish is Upeneus maculaUia; the ycllow 
is Upeneus martinicus. Botli are common at 
Key W 7 est, Fia., and in the West Indies. 

GOAT ISLAND. An islet roughly oblong in 
sliape, a little more than % a niile l° n £ an d 
somewhat less than % of a mile in average 
width, which divides the two great cataracts 
forming the Niagara Falis (q.v.). A bridge 
connects it with the American shore. 

GOAT LOUSE. A biting louse of one or 
more species of the genus Tnchodectes, parasitic 
in the hair of goats. Several species are known 
in various parts of the world, most widely 
Trichodccte8 clímax. The species commonly 
troublesome on the Angora, or mohair, goats is 
regarded by some entomologists as peculiar to 
that animal and is named Tnchodectes hmbatus. 
Consult Osborn, “lnsects Affecting Domestic 
Animais,” in United States Department of 
Agrumlturc , Dwision of Entomology , Bulletin 5 
(Washington, 1897). 

GOAT MOTH. One of the largest of Euro¬ 
pean moths {Cossus hgniperda) , measuring 3 to 
3% inches across the expanded wings, and brown, 
with various streaks and mottlings. In Great 
Britain the long, flat, hairy, yellowish Caterpillar 
is called the auger worm, and wanders about in 
search of some suitable tree into which to liore 
a tunnel. It feeds upon the exeavated wood 
more than three years, then spins at the extrem- 
ity of the tunnel a very tough cocoon formed of 
wood chi ps glued together by a gummy secretion, 
in which a small aperture is left for the admis- 
sion of air. The adults have no proboscis, take 
no food, are very short-lived, and take their 
name from the goatlike odor they exhale. Con- 
generic species dwell in the United States. 

GOATSBEAKD. See Salsify; also Spiílea. 

GOAT’S-RUE. See Rest-Habrow. 

GOAT'SU CK'E3Et. The common European 
nightjar ( Caprimulgus europcBus) f known an- 
ciently as “caprimulgus” in ítaly and “aigothe- 
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las" in Greeoe, representativo of a large cosmopoli- 
tan family of wide-gaped, nocturnal, moth-catch- 
ing birds, the Caprimulgidee. The name is due 
to an immemorial popular belief tliat this bird 
milks goats. The notion probably arose from the 
habit of these birds of seeking insects, usually 
at dusk and near the ground, in pastures with 
domestic animais. Their strange leaping mo* 
tions and great mouths would easily lend them- 
selves to the eonstruction of such a tale among 
primitive folk. See Nightjar. 

GOBAT, gô'bá/ (Charles), Albert (1843— 
1914). A Swiss Parliamentarian, bom at Tram- 
elan, Canton Bern. He practiced law at Delei- 
nont from 1868 to 1882, when he was elected as a 
radical to the Great Council of Bern. In 1884 he 
became a member of the Federal Council of 
States, and in 1890 of the National Council. He 
became noted as an advocate of international 
peace and in 1902 received the Nobel prize 
(with Ducommun). He wrote a popular history 
of Switzerland (1900) and Croquis et impressione 
d*Amérique (1904). In 1907 he became head of 
the International Bureau of Peace in Bern. 

GOBAT, gô-bft', Samuel (1799-1879). An 
Englisli missionary, born at Grémine in Switzer¬ 
land. In 1826, after studying at the Mission 
House in Basel, and learning Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Amharic, he started as a missionary of the 
English Church Missionary Society to Abyssinia. 
Until 1829 he and his companion, Christian 
Kugler, got no farther than Cairo. Then they 
went to Gondar and met with mucli success. 
But in 1832, after Kugler’s death and the be- 
ginning of hostilities, Gobat left the country. 
In 1839 he went to Malta, worked on the Ara¬ 
bic Bible, had charge of the presses there, and 
in 1845 was director of the Protestant College. 
A year afterward he was appointed (joint An- 
glican and Lutheran) Bishop of Jerusalem. 
There he did a great work, especially in his or- 
phan schools and in the hospitais. His expe- 
riences in Abyssinia are described in A Journal 
of a Three Years* Rcsidence in Abyssinia (2d 
ed., 1847; in French in Paris, 1834). Con- 
sult Schoelby, Samuel Gobat , evangelischer Bi- 
schof m Jerusalem (Basel, 1900), and Madame 
Roerich^ biography (Paris, 1880; in German, 
Basel, 1884; in English, with prefaçe by Shaftes- 
bury, London, 1884). 

GOB^BO, 1l. See Solart, Cristoforo. 

GOBBO, Launcklot. A quaint, shrewd clown, 
in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice , at first a 
servant to Shylock, whom he afterward deserta 
for Bassanio. 

GOBELIN, gò'bláN'. Any tapestry woven at 
the Gobelins, Faubourg Saint-Marcel, Paris, 
where the industry was established in 1601. 
(See Tapestry.) The origin of the name is 
shown by the inscription in French at the en¬ 
trance gateway: “Jean and Philibert Gobelin, 
merchant dyers of scarlet, who left their name 
to this quarter of Paris and to the tapestry 
factory, had their works here at the end of the 
íifteenth century.” The family prospered and 
from dyers finally became financiers, two of 
them at the end of the sixteenth century acting 
as first presidents of the Chamlier of Accounts, 
and a third later acquiring the title of Mar- 
quis of Brinvilliers. Dyeing being beneath their 
dignity, they were glad to dispose of the prop- 
erty. The name, however, remained and became 
ao closely identified with the tapestry industry 
established by Coníans and Planche on the in- 
vitation of Henry IV, that in Germany gobelin 


still is, and elsewhere for a time was, the name 
of any picture tapestry, even one woven long 
before 1440,' when Jean Gobelin moved from 
Rheims to Paris. Consult: Guiffrey, Les Gobe¬ 
lins et Beauvais (Paris, 1906); Fenaille, L 9 Etat 
général des tapisserics de la manufacture des 
Gobelins depuis son origine jusqu’a nos jours 
(5 vols., ib., 1903-12) ; Ilunter, Tapestries 
(New York, 1912). See Embroidery. 

GOBE-MOTJCHE, gôb-m<35sh' (Fr., gaping 
mouth). Originally the name of a certain spe- 
cies of birds termed flycatchers. In its trans- 
ferred use it refers to a silly or credulous per- 
son who has no opinion of his own or to one 
who is generally idle. 

GOBI, gõ^, or SHAMO, sha/mõ'. A vast 
desert region of Central Asia, constituting the 
eastern extension of the arid belt that stretches 
across the whole breadth of the Asiatic conti- 
nent into África (Map: Asia, L 4). As gener¬ 
ally dcfined, it includes only the desert area of 
Mongolia from the confines of Sinkiang on the 
wcst to the Khingan Mountains on the east, al- 
though some geographers extend its western 
limits to Lob Nor, in about long. 90° E. East 
of the Khingan Range is a smaller arid region, 
commonly called the Eastern Gobi. The Gobi 
has the forin of a great plateau, whose surface, 
lying 3000 feet or more above the sea, is divided 
into dreary wastes of sand, rocky table-lands, 
and mountains. The climate is severe, especially 
on the borders, and the rainfall Bcanty; the 
precipitation being generally sufficient, however, 
to furnish pasturage for flocks and herds during 
the summer months. Most of the nomadic tribes 
inhabiting the interior are Buddhists. The per- 
manent settlements are confined to the northern 
part, which is traversed by apura of the Tian- 
Shan, Altai, and Yablonoi mountains. A num- 
ber of caravan routes lead across the desert 
from China proper to Sibéria. Some allusions 
to the Gobi Desert are found in the writings of 
Marco Polo, but the first definite information 
we owe to the Jesuit Gerbillon, who made sev- 
eral journeys across the country in 1688-98. It 
was later visited by the Dutchman Ysbrand 
Ides, in 1692-94, and twice (1727-28 and 1736) 
by Lorenz Lange, who was sent by the Russian 
government to Peking. The most accurate and 
valuable information about the desert was ob- 
tained by explorers in the last 50 years, es¬ 
pecially by Przhevalski and Sven Hedin (qq.v.). 

GOBINEAU, gô'bê'nô', Josepii Abtiiub, 
Count of (1816-82). A French Orientalist, 
born at Ville-d’Avray, near Paris. He held vari- 
ous diplomatic positions in Europe and rep- 
resented France at Athens, at Rio de Janeiro 
(1868), and Stockholm (1872-77). His works 
include; Trois ans en Asie (1859); Les religions 
et les philosophies de VAsie centrale (1865; 
3d ed., Paris, 1900) ; Traitê des inscriptions 
cunéiforme8 (2 vols., 1864) ; Histoire des Perses 
(2 vols., 1869) ; Histoire d'Ottar Jarl , pirate 
norvégien (1879) ; Essai sur Vinégalitê des races 
humaines (4 vols., Paris, 1853-55), translated 
into English under the title Moral and Intellec- 
tual Diversity of Races (Philadelphia, 1856) 
and into German by Schemann (Stuttgart, 1898- 
1901) ; and Pages choisiesy a volume of selections 
edited by Morland (Paris, 1905), in which can 
be found a brief biography (pp. 5-45). Consult: 
Kretzer, Gobineau (Leipzig, 1902); Seillière, Le 
comte de Gobineau et Varyanisme historique 
(Paris, 1903) ; Kleinecke, Gobineaus Rassenphi - 
losophie (Berlin, 1902). 
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GOBLET, Bené (1828-1905). A Frencb 
statesinan. He was bom at Aire-sur-la-Lys, 
studicd law, and practiced with great aucoess 
at Amiens. Already distingui shed for bis demo- 
cratic principies expressed in bis paper, the 
Progrè8 de la Sommc, at the íall of the Empire 
he beearne procurem* général at the court of 
Amicns. In 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly, where he joined the Republican Left 
and was soon recognized as an orator of rare 
ability. In 1876 he failed of reeleotion to the 
Chamber, but was successful in 1877 and 1881. 
In 1879 he was appointed Undeisecretary of 
State for Justice, and in 1882 was appointed 
Minister of the Interior in the Freycinet cabi¬ 
net, but in the cri sis brought about by the Egyp- 
tian question and becausc of thc attacks mado 
upon the ministry of Freycinet, he, with the 
other memhers, resigncd. Goblet wa« appointed 
Minister of Educa ti on and Public Woiship in 
the Brisson ministry (April, 1885) and oner- 
getically continued his reform policy. Ile re- 
xained his portfolio in the Freycinet cabinet, 
which went out of olBce in December, 1886, 
when he hecame Prime Ministei. His ministry 
was overtlirown in May, 1887, because of his 
impopular eíforts towards radical change in the 
municipal organization of Paris and becauso 
he was weak in the Schnaebele aílair wltli Ger- 
many. He had been much ombarrasscd hesides 
by his Minister of YVar, Boulanger. From Apiil, 
1888, to February, 1889, he held the portfolio 
of Foreign Aftairs in the Floquet cabinet. He 
was elected senator in 1891, and as such warmly 
supported anticlerical measures and, together 
with Lockroy, Sarrien, and Pevtral, drew up a 
political programme of action oi which tlie Petite 
Rêpublique Française is the organ. From 1893 
to 1898 he was again a member of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, where he voted with the Radi¬ 
cais. In 1902 he protcHted against Combess 
action in closing schoola conducted by thc reli- 
gious orders. 

GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, gÓW dâl-vyéFlá, 
Albert Joseph, Count (1790-1873), A Bel- 
gian general, born at Tournai. He served in the 
Frendi army in 1811-14 and then in the Duteh, 
and was Minister of War after the revolution 
of 1830, which post he exchanged in 1832 for 
the Ministry of Foreign AfFairs. From 1837 to 
1839 he was Ambassádor to Portugal and was 
adviser to the youug Queen, Maria da Gloria, 
from whom hc reeeived the title of Count 
dAlviella., In 1839, returning to Brussels, he 
became Minister without portfolio, was again 
Minister of Foreign AíTairs from 1843 to 1845, 
and exercised a considerable influunce upon the 
public measures advocated in the Chamber. As 
a military ençineer, he planned the defenses of 
northern Belgium and the exten»ion of the for- 
tifications of Antwerp. His principal publica- 
tions are Des cinq grandes puissances de VKu - 
rope dan8 leurs rapports politiques et militairea 
aveo la Belgique (1863) and Duo-huit mois de 
politique (2 vols., 1865). Consult the biographi- 
cal sketch by Juste in Les fondateurs de la 
manarchie belge , vol. viii (Brussels, 1870). 

GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Eügèxe, Count 
(1846- ). A Belgian histoyian of religion, 

grandson of Albert Joseph. He was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1874-78 and of 
the Senate in 1892-94 and after 1900. He be- 
came in 1894 professor of the history of reii- 
gion at thc Unlversity of Brussels. in 1875 he 
aooompanied the Prince of Wales (la ter Edward 


VII) on the latter’s journey to índia. He alao 
became a collaborator on the Iievue de Belgique, 
In addition to descriptions of travei, Sahara et 
iMpome (Eng. trans,, “Sahara and Lapland,” 
1874), Inde et Uxmalaya , and several other 
woiks, he published notably; L f Evolution re- 
Ugieu&e contamporaxne chez les Anglaxs, lee 
Amcrioams et les ümdous (1884; Eng, trans. 
by Moden, “ r Jhe Contemporary Evolution of Re* 
ligious Thought in England, America, and ín¬ 
dia,” 1885); La migration des Symbóles (1891; 
Eng. trans., “The Migration of ^rabols,” by Sir 
George Biidwood, 1894), his most important 
volume, whose thesis is that “the religious sym- 
bols common to the diíferent historical races of 
mankind have not originated independently 
among them, but have for the most part been 
carried from one to the other in the course 
of their migrations, conquestB, and commerce”; 
the (ITibbert) Leetures on the Ongin and Urowth 
of the ConocpUon of Ood as Jllustrated by An- 
thropology and History (1892) ; Ce que Vinde 
doit à la (Jrèce (1897); Croy ancas , ntes, msti- 
Litions (3 vols., 1911). lie made the study of 
symbols a recogmzedly valuable branch of 
arclneology. 

GOB'LÍNS (OF. gobelin , from ML. cobalm f 
Gk. KÓjSaXos, kobalos , rascai). Spirits of popular 
superstition, grotesque in appcarance, and gen- 
erally malicious, who live in woods or caves and 
often lurk about housea. They aro called hob- 
goblins, perhaps a corruption of hopgoblin. See 
Demon. 

GOBLINS, The. A sparkling comedy, inter* 
spersed with songs and music, by Sir John 
Suckling, íirst acted at Blackfriars in 1638 
and revived at the Theatre Royal, Jan. 24, 
1067. 

GOBO^NY. A term in heraldry. See Com> 
roNÉ. 

GOB'SECK. A novel by Balzac (1830). 

GO'BY (from Lat. gobio f yobius , gudgeon, 
from Gk. kw(3i6s, kõbios , gudgeon). A spiny- 
rayed íish of thc family Goboidae, whose vcntral 
fins are completely United into a disk more or 
less capable of beuig usod as a suckoi, enabling 
the»,fish to cling to rocks and so resist the power 
of waves and currents. They have no air blad- 
der. The true gohies are general ly small íishes, 
some of them inhabiting the shallow bays of 
the coast, and other» deeper water; the specios 
aro very numerou» and belong to bath nerai- 
spheres. One spocies (of Rússia) inhabits fresh 
water alone. The gobies are very interesting, 
on aceount of their habits, and are of the num- 
ber of nest-building fishes, ejnployjng eeaweeds 
and eel grass for this purposein spring. When 
the female has depoaited her eggs in the nest, 
the male watches over them ti 11 they are hatched. 
In Europo, consequontly, these fishes are much 
in request for aquaria, of which they are among 
the most interesting occupants. A British spe* 
cies (Qobius minutus) f which ascends rivers, 
chooses a cockleshell for its home in some tidal 
pool. “The shell being placed on the sand with 
its concave surface downward, the sand be- 
neath it is hollowed out and cemented by a 
special mucilaginous secretion from the skin; 
a cylindrical tunnel giveB access to the nest, and 
the whole strueture is covered over with loase 
sand.” The female having glued her eggs to the 
shell, the male guards them for six to nine days, 
imtil they hatch. Anothpr European goby (íok 
trunculus pchlucidws), which is nearly transpar- 
ent, is remarkable for being perhaps the most 
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short-lived of all vertebrates, being born in mid- 
summer, maturing during lhe foliowing winter, 
and apawning and dying upon thc approach of 
summcr, ao that none live more tlian a year. 
Small species of several genera inliabit tlie coast 
and estuários of the Southern United States and 
of Califórnia. See Mudfisu. 

GOCH, gôG, Johannes VON (propcrly Joiiann 
PurPEK, or Capufper) (e. 1400-75). A Ger man 
Augustinian monk. He waa born at Goch, Prús¬ 
sia, studied at Cologne and pro))ably at Paris, 
and was the founder (1459) of an Order of 
Canoniíhses at Tabur, near Meclilin, Flunders, 
of which he subsequently beca me prior. A pre¬ 
cursor of the Beformation, m his writings, De 
Libertate Christiana, De Quatuor Erroí thus ciroa 
Legem JJmngeUcam e.rortis, and Epistola Apolo¬ 
gética (1521), he attacks the iníluence of Pela- 
gianisni in the Church, and advocates a retuin 
to the text of the Bible as the only true source 
of religious truth. He was considerod a man 
of profound piety, and as a theologian was un- 
excolled in his day. Consult Clemen, Johann 
Puppcr von (Joch (Leipzig, 1896). 

GÕCKINGK, g^kink (also spelled Goekingk 
and GÕkijvgk), Leopold Frteürich Gúntiier 
von (1748-1828). A Gennan poet. lie was 
bbrn at Grdningen an<l was edueated at Halle. 
After occupying various oflicial positions under 
the govermnent at Magdeburg, Wernigerode, and 
Berlin, and acting for several years as privy 
councilor to the Prince of Orange-Fulda, he 
in 1826 removed to Berlin and subsequently to 
Wartenberg, Silesia. His Lieder zweier Lie- 
benden (3d ed., 1819) won for him great popu- 
larity in Germany towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. His (ícdwhte (rev. ed., 
1821) contain the oxcellent Episteln and Sinnge- 
dichte (separately published, 2d ed., 1778). The 
latter are oceasionally charaeterized by a vein 
of modem political satire. Consult Goekingk^ 
correspondence with Biirger (q.v.) in Strodt- 
inann, Bnefe von und an Barger (4 vols., Ber¬ 
lin, 1874), and Kasch, Leopold von Qoeokingk 
(Marburg, 1909). 

GOD (AS., OS., Dutch god f Goth. gup, OHG. 
goty cot , Ger. Gott, of doubtful etymology, per- 
haps connected with Skt. hã , to ealí, or with Skt. 
hu , Gk. x 6 **'» chein , to pour; the word is evi- 
dently originally a passive partieiplc; the fre- 
quent derivation of god from good } AS gõd f 
Goth. gõd8, OHG. guot , Ger. gut y is entirely er- 
roneous). Two types of definitioii of God are 
possible. One is the maximum defini tion, which 
defines God in terms of the highest eonceivable 
religious ideas. Aecording to this, God is the 
eternal and infinite porsonal Spirit, the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, the loving Father 
of all men. The other is the minimum definition 
ao framed as to include the god of any historie 
religion, however primitive. A wide variety of 
such definitions have been given, which rnay be 
summarized thus: an extrahuman power, treated 
as personal, and conceivcd of as exercising con- 
trol over some sphere which affects human life. 
In primitive religion any spirit may, by gaining 
more power and so winning worsliipors and a 
cult, become a god. Man needs help for various 
things, and thoee powers to which he feels that 
he can appeal in any personal way become for 
him goda. 

The idea of goda once introduced, the tendency 
is towards a multiplication of gods, whence 
arises polytheism. A tendency soon becomes 
zaarked to aocribe to one god the control over 


some restricted portion of cauntry or over the 
aflfairs of one family. This produces a “heno- 
tlieiam” within a restricted group of persons, 
which may be perfectly consistont with polythe¬ 
ism and polytheistic worship apart from the re- 
strictod cirele to which this one god belongs, 
But with the growth of the family into a tribe, 
and of the tribe into a nation, the sphere of the 
god is also enlarged, and victories over other 
nations, as well as the attempt to find a single 
cause beliind all things, will produce ultimatély 
the idea of one god, beside whom all other goda 
are only pretended gods, having no real exist- 
ence. Thus monotheism rnubt devedop. The He- 
brew concèption of God grew from an early 
tribal god to a national deity, caring for the 
welfare of the Jlebrew nation. Under the 
prophets the concèption came to be strongly 
moral, and Jehovah, the national God, became 
a God of social righteousness: “What doth thc 
Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk bumbly with thy God?” 
(Mic. vi. 8.) The eontact with other nations 
led tlie prophets to see that their God must be 
coneeived as controlling the nations if he was 
to guide the fortunes of Israel. In this way He- 
brew thought developed an ethical monotheism, 
By thc time of the beginning of the Christian 
era the Hebrew idea of God was that of a Being, 
the sole cause of all things, omnisoient and 
omnipotent, benevolent, rewarding tho good and 
punis]íing the evil, and guiding the world to 
the fulfillment of His own purpose. The idea, 
however, was still nationalistic. While Jehovah 
was the God of the wliole world, Israel was His 
particular care. This concèption of God Chris- 
tianity took over, only emphasizing the idea of 
God as a loving Father, and, when the new re¬ 
ligion passed from the Hebrews to the Greeks, 
putting the Christian Church for the Hebrew 
nation as the object of God’s peculiar care. 
Every age lias a different concèption of God, 
and the Christian idea has developed as the ooh- 
ceptions of ethics and of the brotherhood of the 
world have advanced. Thoology has brought 
forward various proofs of the existence of God, 

1. The first proof is the so-called cosmological, 
from the mere existence of a dependent world, 
which does not bear in itself the murks of eter¬ 
nal and independent existence, to an independ- 
ent something which shall be its cause. This 
leaves the doc trine in a very vague condition. 

2. The teleological proof adds definiteness to it. 
In innumcrable individual objects, like the 
plants, in the adaptations of the chemioal de- 
ments to each other, the construction of the hod- 
ies of animais and of the mind of man, and in 
the whole universe as revealed more and moro 
by modem study, we see evidences of plan. The 
Cause of the world is therefore capable of mak- 
ing a vast plan; He possesses intelligence and 
will, i.e., rational personality. 3. The moral 
proof argues from the nature of man himself, 
especially as a moral being, to the nature of 
God as also moral, or benevolent, which argu- 
ment is supplemented by the Christian argument 
which draws the eonclusion from the experienoe 
of regeneration that God poeitively seeks to 
promote the holiness of men. 4. These argu¬ 
menta are completed by the ontological argu¬ 
menta which in its best form ascribes to the 
highest concèption which man is able to form 
of God (the Christian concèption) objective 
validity, on the basis of the proposition that it 
is fundamentally inconoeivable that tlie highest 
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conception at which the mind of man can ar- 
rive should be a mere subjectivo creation. 

The modera objection to this line of proof 
began with Kant, who declared it to be an ap- 
plication of the principie of causal ity beyond 
the bounds set by nature as an intellectual prin¬ 
cipie given man for the knowledge of empirical 
objects. The Sensational school, which Kant 
was opposing, has also denied the application 
of causality to reach beyond experience on vari- 
ous grounds. Mill was chiefly influenced by the 
complexity of the investigation, and particularly 
by the difficulties created by the existencc of 
pain and sin. Spencer, who lias carried tliis 
school to its natural results and combined a de- 
veloped theory of evolution with sonsationalism, 
has based his objection» upon the doetrine of 
the relativity of knowledge, which makes »uch 
a conception as that of a first cause essentially 
unintelligible. In a more popular form the ob¬ 
jection is raised against the idea of God that 
it is incapable of proof, by which is meant such 
proof as is given to the propositions of natural 
Science, experimental and tangible proof. 

It lias sometimes been claimed that the idea 
of God ís innate in the soul. If by this is 
meant that every man has by nature the idea of 
one infinite person, the claim is manifestly false, 
for the existence of polytheism at once disproves 
it. But if it be meant that there are innate in 
the mind certain principies, such as that of cau- 
sation, which impei the mind to look up from 
phenomena to their source, and that the ex- 
amination of all the phenomena belonging to 
this sphere will finally give to .man the knowl¬ 
edge of God, the proposition in this senso is 
true. The argument is thus mingled of a priori 
and a posteriori elements. The former are neces- 
sary as the rational foundation of the argument, 
the latter to give it contenta and tò load it to the 
eoncrete result of the being of God. See Tiikism. 

.Bibliography. Among the numerous excel- 
lent treatises of recent times upon theism may 
be mentioned as the best: Orr, Christian View 
of God and the World (London, 1897); Flint, 
Theism (ib., 1886) ; id., Anti-Theistic Theomes 
(Edinburgh, 1884) ; Martineau, A Study of Víe- 
ligion (Oxford, 1888) ; id., The Idea of God (Bos¬ 
ton, 1887); Fiske, Through Nature to God (ib., 
1899); Clarke, The Christian Doetrine of God 
(New York, 1909); Adeney, The Christian Con¬ 
ception of God (ib., 1912). For a modern theory 
of the origin of the idea of God, consult King, 
The Development of Religion (ib., 1910). 

GODABD, gô'dâr', Benjamin (1849-95). A 
French composer, born in Paris. He was a 
precocious child and, after studying the violin 
with Richard Hammer, entered the Paris Con- 
servatory, where his teachers were Vieuxtemps 
(violin) and Reber (composition). In 1865 a 
violin sonata was published, and shortly after- 
ward Godard received a prize from the Institut 
de France. From this time on, his compositions 
followed each other rapidjy. While not works 
of genius, they are characterized by felicity of 
expression and met with considerable popular 
favor. His most successful opera was La vivan - 
ãière, produced at the Opéra Comique shortly 
after his death. He also wrote: Pedro de Zala - 
méa (1884); Jocelyn (1888); Le Dante (1890) ; 
Jeanne d’Aro (1891); and numerous sympho- 
nies, suites, concertos, and songs. 

GODAVABI gô-dtt'và-rê. One of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers of the península of índia, and the 
largest of the Deccan, rising within 50 miles of 


the Arabian Sea in the Western Ghats, near 
Dindori (Map: índia, C 5). It fiows southeast 
for 900 miles across the península into the Bay 
of Bengal. Dividing at Rajamandry, it enters 
the sca by two principal mouths—the northern 
at the French town of Yanaon and the Southern 
at Narsapur. About 23 miles above the head 
of the delta the Godavari emerges near Rampa 
from the Eastern Ghats. It is navigable for 
300 miles. Its northern tributaries are the 
Purna, the Pranhita, the Indravati, and the 
Saveri; from the south it receives the Manjera 
and the Maner. 

GOD'DARD, Arabella (Mrs. J. W. Da vi¬ 
son) (1836- ). An English pianist. She 

was born, of English paientage, in Brittany, 
studied in Paris under Kalkbrenner and in 
London under Mrs. Anderson and Thalberg, and 
inade her first public appearance in 1850 at the 
Grand National Coneerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. She eontinucd her studies under 
Da vison, whom she married in 1860. Her most 
brilliant success was in her interpretation of 
the last compositions of Beethoven. In 1873-70 
siie made a successful tour of the world, includ- 
ing America, Australia, and índia, and in 1880 
retired from professional eoncert giving. 

GOD'DESS OF REASON. The new divinity 
set up by the French RevolutioniBts in their at- 
tempted reconstruction of religion in 1793. On 
November 10, in the cathedral of Notre Daine, 
ckanged into a Temple of Reason, the goddess 
was installed with mueh ceromony. The part of 
the goddess was taken by an actress, dressed in 
white and wearing the Phrygian cap and the 
tricolor. The catliedral was restored to its 
proper functions by Napoleon in 1802. 

GODEBSKI, gA-dél/skê, Cypbien (1835- 
1909). A PolisJi sculptor, a son of Xaver Godeb- 
ski. He was born at Méry-sur-Cher, France, 
and was educated at the Polish school, Bati- 
gnolles, and m the studio of Jouffroy. He spent 
many years in Galicia and at St. Petersburg. 
His principal works include: “The Awakening, ,, 
a marble statue (1886); “Children,’ , a bronze 
group for a Polish school (1880); “The Angel 
of the Fatherland Protccting Two Orphans”; 
“Brutal Force Suffocating Genius” (Toulon Mu- 
seuni) ; busts of Rossmi, Vieuxtemps, Ziehy, 
Servais, Prince Gortchakov, Kraszevski, and 
othcrs, and the statues of Generais Landon and 
Lassy, in the Vienna Arsenal. He also executed 
a fine nionument of the composer Moniuszko, in 
Warsaw Cathedral; a monument to the heroes 
of the Crimean War, at Sebastopol; the tomb 
of the tenor Tamberlik, at Père Lachaise Ceme- 
tery, Paris; and various other monumental 
works. Many of his later statues are poly- 
chrome, e.g., “A Dream of Glory.” 

GODEBSKI, gô-dêt/skê, Ksawerz or Xaveb 
(1801-66). A Polish author, born at Franken- 
thal, a son of Cyprien Godebski, poet and patriot 
(1775-1809). He was for many years professor 
in a Polish school at Paris. His literary work 
includes the edition of his father’s more impor- 
tant writings, works on polities and history, 
especially a life of Plater (1848), and the 
studies on social reform in Poland in the eight- 
eenth century (1866), and on the spirit of the 
times (1860). He also translated several French 
plays into Polish. 

GODEFBOY, gôd'frwii' (Lat. Qothofredus). 
The name borne by a family of distinguished 
scholars and jurista of French origin.— Denis 
Godeiuoy (1549-1622) was born at Paris and, 
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after study ing at Louvain under Ramus, com- 

Í deted his education at the universities of Co- 
ogne and Heidelberg. It was probably at this 
last place that he adopted Protestant tenets. 
In 1579 Godefroy quitted France and became a 
professor of law at Geneva. In 1589, having 
returned to France, he was made bailiíf of the 
District of Gex; but, his house having been pil- 
laged and his library burnt by tlie troops of the 
Duke of Savoy, he retired first to Basel and 
later to Strassburg, where in 1591 he was given 
the chair of Roman law and history. In 1605 
the Elector Palatine of the Rhine ealled him to 
be head of the faculty of law at Heidelberg. 
In 1618 he was sent as envoy to Paris from 
Frederick V to Louis XIII. Though nuinerous 
offers were made to him, Godefroy preferred 
to remain at Heidelberg, but in 1621 the proa- 
ence of the army of the Catholic League under 
Count Tilly forced hirn to seek refuge at Rtrass- 
burg, where he died Sept. 7, 1622. His most 
important work was his edition of the Cor pus 
Júris Civilis (Geneva, 1583), whioh was long 
the standard text. He was also the author of 
numerous works on jurisprudence and on the 
classic8.— Théodore Godefroy (1580-1649) was 
the eldest son of Denis Godefroy. In 1602, after 
being educated at Geneva and Strassburg, he 
settled in Paris and abjured Protestantism. Al- 
though an advoeate before the Parliament of 
Paris, he devoted most of his time to the study 
of history and eventually became the historiog- 
rapher royal of France. During the latter half 
of the Thirty Years’ War he was employed as 
one of the Frendi diplomata at Cologne and 
Münster and helped negotiate the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. He died at Miinster, Oct. 
5, 1649. He was the author of numerous works 
in French history and política and made a large 
and important collection of documenta for the 
history of France and of other countries. This 
was continued by his son Denis (1615-81) and 
in 1749 found its way into the library of the 
Institut de France.— Jacques Godefroy (1587- 
1652), the younger brother of Théodore, passed 
his life as professor of law at Geneva and re- 
mained true to his Protestant convictions. He 
held inany important public offices during his 
stay in Switzerland. He is*known as the editor 
of the Theodosian Code (Lyons, 16G5), upon 
whieh he worked for 20 years, and which is still 
used by jurista. Besides this, he published a 
multitude of works on law and jurisprudence, 
and he ranks higher as a scholar than even his 
learned father.—-Dthers of the Godefroy family 
who were distinguished in their time are: Jean 
Godefroy, Sieur d’Aumont (1656-1732, the third 
son of the younger Denis, and an historian of 
note; Denis Chari.es Godefroy, Marquis of 
Meuilgloire (1795-1877), the family biographer 
and a scholar of ability. He published Les 
8avant8 Qodefroy and Mémoires (Pune fatnille 
pendant les XVIème , XVIIème, et XVIIIème 
siècles (1873). 

GODEFROY, gÔd'frwft', Fbédébic (1826- 
97). A French literary historian. He was edu¬ 
cated for the most part privately and early 
devoted his leisure to the study of French lan- 
guage and literature. His Lewique comparé de 
la langue de Corneille (1862) was crowned by 
the Academy. He also wrote a Histoire de la 
Uttérature française depuis le XVIème .siècle 
iu8qu’à nos jours (1859-78; 2d ed., 1878-81). 
ÇVith govemmental support he prepared the vo- 
luminous and important Dictiormaire de Van- 
Vol. X.—6 


cienne langue française et tous ses dialectm du 
IXème au XVème sièole (10 vols., 1880-1903). 
This work, laboriously compiled from all au- 
thoritative printed and manuscript sources, re- 
mains, despite certain defects, a standard refer- 
ence book. 

GODERICH, gôd'rich. See Ripon Frederick 
John Robinson, Earl of. 

GODERICH. A popular summer resort and 
the county seat of Huron Co., Ontario, Canada; a 
port of entrjr on Lake Huron, at the entrance of 
Maitland River, and on the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian Pacific railroads (Map: Ontario, 
C 6). It has a good liarbor and steam com- 
munication with all lake ports. There are salt 
refincrics, flour and lumber mills, an organ fae- 
tory, iron foundries, tanneries, grain elevators, 
and manufactories of wheels, road machines, and 
knitting machines. The surrounding district 
supplies excellent limestone, sand, and clay for 
nianufacturing purposes. Pop., 1901, 4158; 
1911, 4522. 

GODESBERG, gõ'des-b6rK. A watering place 
in the Prussian Rhine Province, situated near 
the left bank of the Rhine, 4 miles below Bonn. 
It has an alkaline chalybeate spring, believed 
to have been known to the ltomans, a hydro- 
pathic establishment, and numerous fine villas 
with gardens. It has extensive industries in 
quilting and brickmaking. A short distance 
from the village lie the ruins of the castle of 
Godesberg, ereeted by Archbishop Dietrich of 
Cologne in the thirteenth eentury. Pop., 1900, 
8927; 1910, 10,644. Consult Dennert, Godesberg, 
eine Perle des Jfheins (Godesberg, 1900). 

GODET, gó'dft', Fbédébic (1812-1900). A 
Swiss Protestant theologian. He was born at 
Neuchatel and was educated in that city and 
at Bonn and Berlin. In 1850 he was appointed 
professor of theology at Neuchfltel and in the 
following ycar received a pastorate which he 
held until 1866. In 1873 he helped to found 
the Evangelieal church of Neuchfitel, independ- 
ent of the state, and was a professor in its 
faculty of theology. As a prominent represent- 
ative of Reformed orthodoxy, Godet exercised 
a very wholesome influence on the development 
of rèligious thought in Switzerland, further 
stimulated by his published works, particularly 
by his commèntaries, which are marked by great 
dclicacy of exegesis. He wrote: Histoire de la 
réformation et du refuge dans le pays de Ncu- 
ohâtel (1859); Commentaire sur Vêvangtle de 
Saint-Jean (1863-65; 3d ed., 1881-88), which 
has been translated into English (1886), Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Danish; Commentaire sur 
Vévangüe de Saint-Luc (1871; 3d ed., 1880; 
Eng. trans., 1875); Commentaire sur Vépttre 
aux Romain8 (1879-80; 2d ed., 1890; Eng. 
trans., 1881); Ètudes bibliques (4th ed., 1889; 
Eng. trans., first part, Old Testament Studies 9 
3d ed., 1885, second part, New Testament Stud - 
{es, 6th ed., 1885); Lecturcs in Defense of the 
Christian Faith (4th ed., 1900). 

GOOJEY, Louis Antoine (1804-78). An 
American publisher, born and educated in New 
York City. From 1830 to 1877 he conducted 
at Philadelphia Qodey's Lady*8 Book f the first 
wonmn'8 periodical in the United States. Among 
his other publications were Jar vis'8 Musical LÍ 
brary and the Young People’8 Book . 

GODFATHER AND GODMOTHER. The 
sponsors of candidates for baptism, and, in the 
Roman Catholic church, of candidates for con- 
firmation. See Sponsors. 
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GOIKFREY, Sib Edmund Bebry (1621-78). 
An English magistrate, bom in Kont and edu- 
eated at Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
justice of the peace for Wíístminstor, and in 
1666 was knighted for his efíicient work during 
the plague. In 1678 he reeeived the depositions 
of Titus Oates (q.v.) concerning the “Popisli 
Plot.” Shoríly afterward he was found dead 
aear Hampstead. r lhe public immediately ao- 
cused the Homan Catholic priests of having 
murdered Godfrey, and subsequently a mau 
namcd Miles Prance was indueed to make a 
confession implicating the Catholics. As a re- 
ftuit of this confession, three men were hanged 
for the crime; but rrance, when accused of per- 
jury, finally (1686) admittod that he had con- 
cocted his evidenco. Considcrable contioversy 
arose a» to how Godfiey met his death—some 
elaimed he had cornmittod suicide—but thougk 
the evidence pointcd to murder, the mystery 
was never solved. Consult John Pollock, The 
Popish Plot (London, 1903), and Alfred Alarks, 
Who Killed Sir E. B. Godfrey? (ib., 1905). 

GODFREY, Thomah (1704^-49). A self-taught 
American mathcmatician, who acquired some 
reputation from an improvement wliich he made 
in Davis’s quadrant. (See Sextajnt.) He was 
a man of intemperate habits, a humble artisan 
in Philadelphia, but he was suíliciently intor- 
ested in seiento to learn Latin tliat he nnght 
read the better class of matheinatical literaturo 
of the time. The improvement in the quadrant 
seems to have been due to him, but there was 
a dispute between him and John Hadley of 
England as to the priority of the invention. 
The Royal Society considored the clairns of both 
parties and rewarded eaeli, sending to Godfrey 
gifts to the value of $1000. lhe account in the 
Philoaophioal Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London (abridged ed., London, ISO!), vol. vii, 
p. 667, for 17.34) speaks of him as “having un- 
der the greatest disadvantages made himself 
master of the principies of astronomy and op- 
tios, as well as other parte of mathematieal 
Science/’ and as having made his invention in 
17*30, the first account of it appearing two years 
lator. 

GODFREY DE BOUILLON, de büõ'yÔN' 
(c.1058-1100). Ono of the leaders of the First 
Crusade and the first Latin ruler of Jerusalem. 
He was the son of Eustace of Boulogne and Ida, 
sister of Gozelo, or Godfrey, the Humpbacked, 
of Lower Lorraine. The year of his birth is 
unoertain, but it was about 1058. His family 
traced its desoent froni Charles the Great, and 
later legenda made Lohengrin, “the Knight of 
the Swan,” Godfroy’s progenitor. In the strife 
over investiture (q.v.) he was on the side of 
the Eraperor, and it was said that he was the 
first to f»cale the walls of Rorae when it was at- 
tacked by Henry IV in 1084. The legends also 
reoount how he was stricken witli disease be- 
oause of his sacrilege at Home and then mirac- 
ulously healed when he took the Crubader’s 
vow. In 1089 he became Duke of Lower Lor- 
raitxe. He was one of the leaders in the First 
Crusade (1096-99), but not commander in chief, 
and after the capture of Jerusalem was elected 
“Baron and Defender of the Holy Sepulchre/’ 
Aocording to an untrustworthy legend, he was 
offered the title of King, but refused “to wear 
a Crown ef gold where the Savior had worn a 
orown of thorns.” He held this diguity for 
afcaut a year, and died July 17 or 18, 1100. 
Godfrey is described as a man of large stature 


and great bodily strength. Many feats of 
bravery and strength are ascribed to him, such 
as his combat single-handed with a ferocious 
bear, or his cleaving asunder the body of a Mos- 
lem emir with a single blow of his sword. He 
made an oxeellent and cnergetic ruler of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Many legends clustered about his iiAme, 
and many deeds were falsely imputed to him. 
Consult: Sybel, Geschichte des ersten Krenzzugea 
(Leipzig, 1900) ; Froboese, Gottfried ion Bouillon 
(Berlin, 1879) ; Rohricht, Dte Diutschcn tm 
Jleüigen Lande (Innsbruch, 1894) ; Pigeonneau, 
Le cycle de la croisade et de la famille de Bouillon 
(Saint-Cloud, 1877). Hagenmeyer, Gesta Fum - 
eoruni (lleidelberg, 1890), gives a bibliography 
of all the best works on Godfrey. See Assize 
of Jerusalem; Crusade. 

GODGIFU. See Godtva. 

GODHAVN, gôd^iav’!!. A town of Green- 
land, on the south coast of Disco lsland (Map: 
America, North, N 3). It is the residenee of 
the DaniHh Inspcetor of the Northern Inspec- 
torate, and has some fishmg industries. God- 
havn, also called Lievely, is niainly known in 
America as the stopping place of many polar ex¬ 
pedi tions. Pop., 300, of whom íive only are 
Danes. 

GODIN, gô'dãN r , Amélie. See Linz, Amélik. 

GODIN, gô'dãN', Jean Baptiste André (1817- 
88). A Frendi socialist, born at Esquehéries, 
in the Department of Aisne. He carne from an 
artisan family, and reeeived the meagre educa- 
tion which was given to boys of his class at that 
time. When 17 years old he began a trip 
through Franco, in order to perfect his skill as 
an artisan. Three years afterward he was a 
workman in Esquehéries. A small workshop 
which he established in 1840 prosperod and m 
1846 employed about 30 men. Ile removed to 
Guise, m order to find a better market for his 
wares. He found time to pick up a very fair 
edueation, and became deeply interested in the 
wriüngs of certain socialists, especially Fourier, 
He contrihuted 100,000 franes to tho unsuccessful 
project of Victor Considérant (q.v.) to found 
a Fourieristic colony in Texas. In 1859 he be¬ 
gan the construction of the buildings for his co¬ 
operativo association, or famihslère, and before 
1880 had fully established proflt shaiing. By 
his piau profits in excess of 5 per cent on 
capital were to be divided between labor and 
capital in the ratio of aggregate wages to aggre- 
gate minimum profits. Prior to this distribu- 
tion, however, a sum was to be set aside for edu- 
cation, insurance against sickness and old age, 
etc. At his death he left almost his entire per- 
sonal fortune (about 2,500,000 franes) to the 
association. Almost all the shares in the asso¬ 
ciation are at present held by the workers, num- 
bering some 1200. 

Godin had some sucoess in política. He was 
elected president of the municipal commission 
of Guise in 1870, and member of the National 
Assembly in 1875. In 1882 he was made Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. He published several 
books, the chief of which are: Solutions sociales 
(1871) ; La politique du travail et la politique 
des privilèges (1875); La souveraineté et les 
droits du peuple; le gouvernement et le vrai 
socialisme en action (1883); La république du 
travail et la réforme parlementaire (1889), 
Consult Bernadot, Le famüistère de Guise et 
son fondateur (Paris, 1889), and DTsambert, 
Les idées sooialistes m France (ib., 1905). Sas 
Foürierism. 
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OODIN, Louis (1704-60). A French ostron- 
omer, born in Paris. He studied at the Lyoée 
Louis le Grand and under Delisle, On May 
16, 1735, he started on an expedition to South 
America to measure a derree of tbe meridian 
by geodetic methods. He arrived at Quito, Peru, 
in February, 1736, established two astronomiçal 
stations in the Andes, and was subsequently 
appointed professor of mathematics at Lima, 
where, in 1740, he made important seismologicaí 
studies during the faraous earthquake. A year 
after his return to Europe, in 1752, he was 
appointed president of the naval academy at 
Cadiz, where he rendered valuable Service dur¬ 
ing the earthquake of Lisbon. His principal 
works includc: Uxstoire de VAcadémxe des 
Sciences 1680 à ’99 (ljz8) ; El temblor de tierra 
de Lima, sus causas , efectos y consequências 
(1748); Observations astrononnques au Pérou 
(1752); Des trcmblements de terre en général , 
de ceux de Lima et Lisbon en particuHer 
(1753); Les possessions espagnoles de VAmé - 
rique du Sud (1755). 

GODIN DES ODONAIS, dà zò'dòW, Jean 
(1712-92). A French naturalist, born at Saint- 
Ainand, France. Early in liis life he went to 
Peru, where he was appointed to the eh» ir of 
natural Science and astronomy at Quito (1739). 
Sevcral years later he began a botanical explora- 
tion pf northern Peru and Eeuador, and after- 
ward removed to Cayenne, where from 1750 to 
1765 he explored the neighboring country and 
Brazilian Guiana. From liere he travelcd along 
the Amazon, on the banks of which he made fur- 
ther botanical investigations during a period 
extending over eight years. On tbesc journcys 
he prepared íllustrations of hundreds of mam- 
mais and birds, many of them, before unknown, 
and collected more than 10,000 species of plants. 
Heturning to France in 1773, he gave his collec- 
tions to the Museum of Natural History a.t Paris. 
Jlis numerous publications, comprising works on 
the botany and languages of South America, in- 
clude: Flore raxsonnée du Pérou (1776), con- 
taining more than 4000 species, with two vol¬ 
umes of Íllustrations, in more than 700 platesj 
Les plantes de la Quayane (1777); Faune du 
Pérou (1778), with numerous Íllustrations; 
Flore de la Quayane (1779), with throe volumes 
of Íllustrations; Qrammaire comparée des langues 
indiennes de VAmérique du Sud (1784). 

GÔDING, gèMíng (Bohemian Eodonin). A 
town in Moravia, Áustria, on the right bank of 
the havigable March, which here forms part of 
the Hungarian boundary, about 70 miles north- 
east of Vienna. It is in a good agricultural 
district. The principal attraction is the Im¬ 
perial castle, with its immense park. It has 
German and Czech high schools, cavalry bar- 
racks, a state horse depot, a tobacco factory, 
sugar refineries, a spirit distillery, a brewery, 
and several saw mills. Pop., 1900, 10,231. 

GODFVA, or GOIFGEFTJ (?-c.l080). Ac- 
cording to legend, a Saxon lady of Coventry, in 
Warwickshire, who rode naked through the 
streets of the town out of devotion for her peo- 
ple. It is impossible to say whether the story 
is wholly fictitious or partly true. In ite devel- 
oped form the legend runs as follows: About the 
year 1040, Leoíric, Earl of Mercia and Lord of 
Coventry, imposed certain onerous Services and 
heavy exactions upon the inhabitants of the lat- 
ter, of which they loudly complained. His wife, 
the Lady Godiva, having the welfaie of the town 
at heart, besought her husb&nd to give them re- 


lief, and was so earnest in her entreaties that at 
length, to escape from her importunities, the 
Earl sai d he would grant her the favor, bub only 
on condition that she would ride naked through 
the town, supposing, from the modesty of Lady 
Godiva, that he had imposed an impossible con¬ 
dition. He was surpnsed with her answer: 
“But will you give me leave to do so?” As he 
could not in justice refuse, she ordeml that 
proclamation be made that on a eertain day no 
one should be out of doors, or even look from 
their houses; and, clothed only in her long hair. 
she rode through the town. Her hushand, m ad- 
miration of her intrepid devotion, performed his 
promise. Th is circumstance was commemorated 
by a stained-glass window, raentioncd m 1690, in 
St. MichaePs t hurch, C oventry; and the ieg- 
end that an unfortunate tailor, the only man 
who looked out of a window, was struck blind, 
has also found eommemoration in an ancient 
eftigy of “Peeping Tom of Coventry,” probably 
an irnage of St. George, still to t>e seen in a 
nicho of one of the buildings. By a charter 
of Henry III (1218), a fair is held at Coventry, 
beginning on Friday of Trinity week, and lasting 
eight days. The fair was formerly opened with 
a grnnd civic proeession, a part of whieli was, in 
1678, the representa tion of the ride of Lady 
Godiva* These processions were continued at in* 
ter vala of from three to seven years nntü 1826. 
Some beautiful woraau, who represented Lady 
Godiva, was the principal figure; but many other 
historical and emblematic fausonages were intro- 
dueed. In 1848 the proeession was revived with 
great splendor, and attracted 15,000 strangers. 
The ceremony has, however, fallen into dÍBre- 
pute, the last proeession occurring in 1887. For 
a full discussion of the legend, consult Freeman, 
The Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1870-79) ; con¬ 
sult also Poole, Coventry , its History and An- 
Uquities (London, 1870), and Harris, Story of 
Coventry (ib., 1911). 

GOXFKIN, Edwin Lawbence (1831-1902). 
An American editor and publicist, born in 
Moyne, County Wicklow, Ireland, son of a 
Prcsbyterian minister who was also a journalist 
and a lcader in the “Young Ireland” movement. 
The son graduated at Queen^ College, Belfast, 
in 1851, and during the Crimean War (1864- 
56) was special correspondent of the London 
Daily News. In 1860 he came to the United 
States, and traveled in the South. In 1857 
he scttled in New York City, where he read law 
under David IX Field (q.v.), was admitted to 
the bar in 1858, and for several years praetioed 
ocoasionally. From 1862 until 1805 he was a 
correspondent of the Daily News and an edi¬ 
torial writer for the New York Times . In 1865 
he established and beeame editor of the Nation , 
a weekly fashioned after the London Spóétatòr, 
whose proprietorship was assumed in 1866 by 
himself, J. M. McKim, and F. L. Olmsted (q.v.). 
In 1881 the Nation was znerged with the Eve* 
ning Post , of which it beeame the weekly edition, 
and Godkin was thereafter an editor (in 1883- 
99 editor in chief) and proprietor of the com- 
bined publications. As a joumalist, he devoted 
little attention to the organiza tion of newspaper 
Service, but he was one of the foremost lcader 
writers in the history of the American pres*. 
His editoriais in the Nation inüuenced in mani- 
fold ways the best thought of the ti&w, and Jfèm 
1884, previous to which the paper had toeeü 
avowedly Republican, he made the Bvemng PòÁt 
the leading àadependent American daily. 
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style was noteworthy for its directness, its pi th, ♦ 
and (to quote Henry James) “admirably ag- 
gressive and ironic editorial humor, of a quality 
and authority new in the air of a journalism 
that had meant for the most part the heavy 
hand alone.” Godkm’s criticai estimates were 
singularly acute and mainly juet, but possibly 
too purely intellectual to be oftcn sympathetic. 
He was a prominent figure in reforms affecting 
the causes of sound money, of reconstruction, 
and of the civil service. In him the idea of pub- 
lic ofiice as a public trust had undoubtedly its 
chiei exponent in the United States. He con- 
sistently and severely opposed the “spoils” or 
dose party system in American politics, as well 
as “boss” or “machine” rule in various forms. 
His fearles8ness often exposed him to disap- 
proval, and not seldom to abuse. In prepara- 
tion for the New York City municipal campaign 
of 1890, he printed in the Post, with scathing 
editorial comment, a series of biographies of 
Tammany Hall leaders, * which resulted in the 
issuance against him of several warrants of ar- 
rest on charges of criminal libei. The cases were 
dismissed for lack of prosecution. He received 
the degree of D.C.L. frcxm Oxford University in 
1897. A memorial Godkin lectureship at Har- 
vard upon “The Essentials of Free Government 
and the Duties of the Citizen” was founded in 
1903. He published a History of Hungary, A.D. 
S00-m0 (1863; 2d ed., 1850); an excellent 
work on Government (1871), in the “American 
Science Series”; and Heflections and Comments 
(1895), Problem8 of Modem Democraoy (1896), 
and Unfore8een Tendencies of Democraoy (1898) 
—all valuable collections of papers respectively 
from the Nation, the Atlantic, and other sources. 
Consult Ogden, Life and Letters of E. L. God¬ 
kin (New York, 1907). 

GODGLEY, Alfred Denis (1856- ). A 

British educator, born in County Leitrim, Ire- 
land, and educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford. He was assistant master at 
Bradíield College in 1879-82 and fellow and 
tutor of Magdalen College in 1883-1912, and in 
1910 became public orator of the university. A 
remarkably clever writer of light verse, he con- 
tributed some brilliant parodies to the Oxford 
Magazine; edited, with Prof. Robinson Ellis, 
the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis (1899); pub¬ 
lished an edition of Tacitus’ Histories (1887 
and 1890) and a translation of Horace’s 0de8 
(1898); and wrote Verses to Order (1892 and 
1903), Á8pect8 of Modem Oxford (1893), Sócra¬ 
tes and Athenian Society (1895), Lyra Frivola 
(1899), Second Strings (1902), Oxford in the 
Èighteenth Century (1908), The Casual Ward 
(1912); and “Senecan Tragedy,” in English 
IAterature and the Classics (Oxford, 1914). 

GOIXKAN, John D. (1794-1830). An Amer¬ 
ican physician, born in Annapolis, Md. He 
graduated at the University of Maryland in 
1818, was professor of anatomy in the Medicai 
College of Ohio, was one of the editors of the 
Philadelphia Journal of Medicai Science , and in 
1826-27 was professor of anatomy and physiol- 
qgy in Rutgers Medicai College in New York. He 
was the author of many articles in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Americana , and in addition published: 
American Natural History; Amtomical lnvesti- 
gation (1824); and Rambles of a Naturalista 

0 ODODIN. A seventh-century epic by the 
Wdsh bard Aneurin, who was the son of the 
éhièf of the Gododin tribe, founded on the week*s 
fmétle of Cattrftetb (603). It is about 900 lines 


in length, and in 1852 was tranSlated by Rev. 
John Williams, at Ithel. John Morley has 
also transi ated parts of it, and the poet Gray 
founded his “Death of Hoel” upon it. Con¬ 
sult Elton, Origins of English History (London, 
1882). 

GÕDÔLLÔ, gê'deMS. A market town in Hun- 
gary, about 16 miles northeast of Budapest. 
It is chiefly noteworthy for its royal château 
of more than 100 rooms, with an extensive park, 
formerly the property of the Princes Grassal- 
kovich, later of Baron Sina, but purchased in 
1867 by the Hungarian nation and presented to 
the King at his coronation. It is now the royal 
summer residence; yearly the court holds a 
great hunt here. In th^ vicinity is Besnyo, a 
noteworthy pilgrims’ resort. It has a school of 
hand weaving. Pop., 1900, 5893. At Godõllo, 
April 0-7, 1849, the Hungarians under GOrgey 
defeated the Austrians under Windisebgriitz. 
The victory led to the proclamation of Hun¬ 
garian independence, April 14, 1849. Consult 
Ripka, Gòdollò (Vienna, 1898). 

GODOI/PHIN, Sidney, first Earl of (1645- 
1712). An English statesman. The third son 
of Sir Francis Godolphin, he was born at Hcl- 
ston, Cornwall, but of his youth little is known. 
In 1662 he was page of honor to Charles II, 
and in 1078 he became Master of the Robes. 
From 1668 to 1679 he was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Helston, then two years for St. Mawes. 
In 1078 he was one of the commissioners sent 
to Holland to negotiate the Pcace of Nimeguen. 
Next ycar the government appointed him Lord 
of the Treasury. In 1684 he was made First 
Commissioner of the Treasury and created a 
peer, witli the title of Lord Godolphin of Rial- 
ton. Although his dislike of Roman Catholicism 
led him to vote for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the succession, on the Duke*s ac- 
cession as James II, Godolphin became cham- 
berlain to the Qucen; in 1686 he was again 
Commissioner of the Treasury; and afterward 
the King gave him a place on the comrnission 
sent to treat with William of Orange. In 1690 
William appointed him First Lord of the Treas¬ 
ury, and five years afterward one of the seven 
lords justices for the administration of govern¬ 
ment during the King’s absence. As Godolphin 
was guilty of secret eorrespondence with James 
II at Saint-Gerniain, he resigned his office in 
trepidation upon Sir dohn Fenwick^ confession. 
When Fenwick was beheaded and his story dis- 
credited, however, Godolphin again became Lord 
of the Treasury (1700). Appointed Lord Treas- 
urer on the accession of Anne (1702), he re- 
mained liead of the home government during 
eight years, mainly through the influence of the 
Duke of Marlborough, whom Godolphin stanchly 
supported with funds for the prosecution of the 
Duke*s wars. In 1706 Godolphin was created 
Earl of Godolphin and Viscount Rialton. His 
position as head of the Whig government carne 
to an end in 1710, when he fell from power and 
was 8upplanted by Harley. He died at St. 
Albans, Sept. 15, 1712. A man of remarkable 
intelligence and of business-like habita, he was 
thorough in everything he did, and in an age of 
corruption he kept his hands pure. Consult: 
Elliot, Life of Sidney , Earl of Godolphin (Lon¬ 
don, 1888), very favorable; Collins, Peerage (9 
vols., ib., 1812); Evelyn, Diary (4 vols., ib., 
1879); Clarke, Life of James II (2 vols., ib., 
1816); Macpherson, Original Papers (2 vols., 
ib., 1775); Burnefc, History of my Own Time 
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(Oxford, 1833); and Walpole, Essays Politioal 
and Biographical (London, 1908). 

GODOLPHIN BABB, The. See Babb. 
GO^ON, Sylvanus William. (1809-79). An 
American naval officer. He was born in Phila- 
delphia; entered the navy as a midshipman in 
1819; served in the Mexican War; and, in com- 
mand of the Mohican, took part in the attack on 
Port Royal in 1861. In 1863 he became commo- 
dore, and in the attacks on Fort Fislier (q.v.) 
commanded a division of Admirai Porter’s fleet. 
He was made rear admirai at the close of the 
war; commanded the South Atlantic squadron in 
1866-67; was eommandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard in 1868-70; and was retired in 1871. 

GODOWN' (Malay gadong, godong , ware- 
house). A term applicd in the East Indies and 
in most of the Orient to a storehouse or building 
located on or near a wharf and chiefly used for 
the storage of goods. The term is believed by 
some to be a modification of a Dutch word indi- 
cating storehouse; by others it is believed to 
have come into use from the circuinstance that 
most of the storehouses in the East Jndies were 
formerly below the stirfaee of the ground. 

GODÒWSKI, gó-dõv'sk£, Leopold (1870- 
). A Polish-American pianist. He was 
born at Vilna, in Russian Poland, and received 
his first instruetion from local teachers. From 
1881 to 1884 he was student at the Higli School 
of Musie, Berlin, coming from there to America 
on an extended concert tour (1884-85). From 
1886 to 1890 he studied with Saint-Saêns in 
Paris. During the next two years he made his 
second tour of America. From 1895 to 1900 
he was director of the pianoforte department of 
the Chicago Conservatory. In 1900 he resumed 
playing again in Europe, meeting everywhere 
with extraordinary success. Wlien he was ap- 
pointed director of the Klamermeisterschule at 
Vienna in 1909 he settled definitely in the Aus- 
trian capital, but continued at the same time 
his extended concert tours. During the seasons 
of 1912, 1913, and 1914 he visited the United 
States again. The most conspieuous quality in 
his playing is a dazzling, fahulous technique, 
while he is lacking in soulfulness and poetic con- 
ception. His numerous paraphrases of works by 
Chopin, Weber, Ilenselt, and J. Strauss make ex¬ 
traordinary demands upon the player*s technical 
execution. His original compositions consist of 
a sonata in E minor, 24 pieces published under 
the title Renais8anoe, and 24 others entitled 
Walzerm asken. 

GODOY, gô-Dõ'é, Manuel de, Duke of Al- 
oudta (1767-1851). A Spanish statesman. He 
was born at Badajoz, of a noble family in strait- 
ened circumstances. At the age of 17 he entered 
the King*8 bodyguard at Madrid, where his per- 
sonal attractions gained him the favor of 
Charles IV, and of his Queen, Maria ^uisa. 
Honors and titles were heaped upon him and 
he became, in 1791, lieutenant general and 
grandee of Spain, with the title of Duke of Al- 
cudia. The next year he was made Prime Min- 
ister, and, failingto save the life of Louis XV, 
he declared war against the French Republic, 
which resulted disastrously for Spain. To 
secure peace Godoy negotiated the Treaty of 
Basel, for which he was severely criticized, 
though the King rewarded him with the title 
of the Prince of the Peace. In 1797 he was 
removed from the Office of Minister, retaining all 
his honors and emoluments and eontinuing to ex- 
ercise a dominating power in Spanish politics. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 

Returning to power in 1801, he entered into an 
alliance with France against Portugal, and in- 
vaded the latter country in ctxmm&nd of the 
allied forces. The brief “War of the Oranges” 
Was ended by the Treaty of Badajoz, by which 
Portugal closed her ports to England and ceded 
Olivenza and its territory to Spain. As a re- 
ward for this exploit Godoy was made gen- 
eralissimo of the Spanish forces on land and 
sea. The ill success of the war against England, 
culminating in the defeat of Traf algar, stirred 
up great popular hatred for Godoy, while his 
sudden elevation incited the hostility of the 
envious nobles. The Crown Prince Ferdinand 
placed himself at the head of a court faction, 
and Godoy’s attempt to stir up the King against 
the Prince only served to excite popular feeling. 
When Godoy, upon the invasion of Spain by the 
French troops in 1808, prepared to escape with 
the King and the Queen to México, an insur- 
reetion broke out at Aranjuez. The King was 
forced to imprison the hatcd Minister to save 
his life from the mob. Napoleon, who wished 
to make use of Godoy in his raid on the Spanish 
crown, summoned him to Bayonne, where he 
signed Charlcs’s act of abdication in favor of 
his son Ferdinand. (See Chabi.es IV; Ferdi- 
nand VII.) The latter part of his life was 
spent at Rome and, after 1830, in Paris. Re- 
duced to straitened circumstances for a long 
time, he received back part of his confiscated 
property in 1847, together with his titles. He 
died in Paris, Oct. 7, 1851. His Memórias Cri¬ 
ticas apologéticas para la historia dei reinado 
dei tfenor don Carlos IV de Bourbon were pub¬ 
lished in English (London, 1836) and in French 
by Esménard (Paris, 1836). Consult Ovila y 
Otera, Vida política y militar de D. M. Godoy 
(Madrid, 1844), and D’Auvergne, Godoy, the 
Queen 1 s Favorite (Boston, 1913). 

GOD SAVE THE KING (or QUEEN). 
The national anthem of Great Britain, of which 
the musie by adoption is that of several of the 
German States. It is played and sung in every 
part of the British Empire alike on solemn and 
festive occasions. Its origin has long been a sub- 
ject of controvcrsy. The contentions that it is 
of French or Scottisli origin have been disproved, 
and according to Chrysander ( Jahrbuoher I, 
287-407) it is almost certain that Henry Carey 
(q.v.) is the author of the hymn as we know 
it to-day. He is creditcd with having composed 
both words and musie about 1740, though he 
never claimed the song as his, and though none 
of his friends put forward such a claion until 
his son, some fifty years later, petitioncd the 
government for a pension on the ground that 
his father had written the hymn. The evi- 
dence which he adduced in support of this was 
purely circumstantial, and the petition was re- 
fused. On the contrary, there are traces of the 
existence of the song, or a similar one, long 
before Carey’s time. A Latin hymn, “O Deus 
Optime,” which still exists, and whose words are 
a counterpart of the present hymn, was sung 
in 1740. As for the musie, John Buli (c.1563- 
1628 # ) wrote an “ayre,” still existing, which is 
identical in rhythm and similar in melody to 
“God Save the King.” The hypothesis, backed 
by considerable circumstantial evidence, is that 
the above Latin words, or their prototypes, 
were written in 1688, and set to BulPs “ayre” 
by their author. There is record of such a hymn 
having been sung in King James’s Chapei. The 
song would naturally be preserved by the Stu- 
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uris, and the music, passing through variou» 
popular transformations, would ultimately reach 
iti present form. It will be seen that th is theory 
does not preclude Carey from having translated 
the words and given the final shape to the music.' 

The words and music were first published 
anonymously in the Harmonia Anglicana (1742), 
and appeared in the GentlematTs Magazine 
(1745). It has been chosen for a national air 
in Prússia, whero it is sung to the words Heil 
dir wn tiiegerkram % and it was sung m Kussia 
until the new anthem was written in 1833. In 
the United States it haa long been known as the 
air to which “My Country, 'Tis of Thee” is sung. 
Consult: Bateman, “The National Anthem,in 
the Gentlevtan's Magazine , vol. cclxxv (London, 
1893), and Hadden, “The ‘God Save the Queen* 
MytJis,” in Argosy , vol. lxxii (ib., 1900) ; Cum- 
mings, God tíave the King (ib., 1902) ; also 
Chappell, Collection of National Airs (ib., 1838- 
40). See National JIymns. 

GOD’S FOOL. A novel by Maarton Maartens 
(1892), considered by the author his master- 
pieoe. The fool, Elias Lossel, by accident in 
ohildhood became blind, deaf, and obscured in 
mind. In spite of all ho had a sweet and lov- 
ing nature. Handsome and wealthy, he was at 
last the victim of his half brothor’s greed. The 
story gives a realistic picture of life in a small 
Dutch city. 

GOD’S TRUCB. 8ee Tbuce of God. 

GODTHAAB, gòt^&B (Dan., good hope). 
A town and harbor of Greonland, on the west 
coast, the capital of the Danish Southern In- 
spectorate and the residenee of the Danish ln- 
spector (Map: America, North, N 3). It was 
founded by Hans Egede in 1721 and is the oldest 
colony in Greenland. Pop., of the district, about 
1000, of whom less than 20 are Danes. Of these 
about 150 are at Godthaab and 110 at Ny 
(New) Hernnhut, near by, the former head- 
quarters of the Moravian missiona ries. 

GOD TJtEE. See Cei>ab. 

GODUNOV, gÔ'<l\i-nõf, Bobis (c.1551-1605). 
A casar of Kussia. He became to all intents Re- 
gent during the reign of Feodor I (1584-98). 
fia 1591 he is said to have caused the murder of 
the Czarevitch Deinetrius, and in 1598, upon 
Feodor's death, was elected to the throne. In 
1595 he recovered the territory previously lost 
to Sweden. He had previously (1591) defeated 
the Khan of the Crimean Tatars. While Kegent, 
he recolonized Sibéria, placed the Muscovite 
church on an equal footing with the other East- 
ern churches, and forbade (by the famous ukaz 
of 1587) the transfer of peasants from one land- 
owner to another—an edict of far-reaching con- 
sequences. As Czar, he appears to have been 
in the main clement and progroasive. But the 
favor ehown by him to foreigners and numerou s 
innovations introduced by him reaulted in con- 
siderable popular discontent. Thus, Southern 
Rússia was prepared to revolt to the standard 
of the first false Deinetrius in 1004. Godunov’s 
history has been utilized by Pushkin in a drama 
of the naine, for a German render ing of which 
consult Von Bodenstedfs translation of the com¬ 
plete works of that author (vol. Ui, Berlin, 
1855)* It has also inspired a chaming opera 
by the Kussian compuser, Moussorgsky (q.v.). 

GODHWTN, or GODWINE (?-1053). An 
earl of the West Saxons. Nothing is known 
Iqjjinitely of him until 1018, when he is de- 
*cr#bed as duos, or earL About 1020 he was 
gipitfte’s most powerful official. More than any 
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other person he contríbuted to the elevation of 
Edward the Confessor to the English throne, 
and from that time Godwin was the head of the 
national party, as opposed to the Norman court 
favorites. He was Earl of Wessex and enor- 
mously wealthy; his son Swegen was Earl of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Oxford; his son Har- 
old was Earl of East Anglia; his wife’s nepliew, 
Beorn, was Earl of Hertfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire; and his daughter Edith was Ed- 
ward’s Queen. As the Norman party became 
powerful, Godwin*s infiuence over the King de- 
olined. The crimes of his son Swegen, who was 
outlawed for the seduction of an abbess and 
the murder of his cousin Beorn, weakened his 
position. Fmally, in 1051, whon Godwin re- 
fused to obey the orders of Edward, to punish 
the citizons of Dover on account of complaints 
of ill treatment mado by the Normans, he lost 
the King*s favor, was outlawed, and fied to 
Flanders. Godwin attempted to treat with the 
King, but, finding th is of no avail, resorted to 
violence, encouraged in this by the promises of 
support extended him everywhere in England. 
In September, 1062, he sailed up the Thames 
with a strong fleet and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the people. The King yielded and on 
Septeiuber 15 restored to him and his family all 
his property which had been confiscated. Soon 
after Godwin became ill, and died, April 14, 
1053. Consult Freeman, The Norman Conquest , 
vols. i and ii (Oxford, 1870-79), for a favor- 
able view of Godwin, and Green, The Conquest 
of England (London, 1883), for a ratlier un- 
favorable estimate. Consult also Ilodgkin, Bts- 
toiy of England from Earhest Time to Norman 
Conquest (London, 1900), and Oman, England 
before the Norman Conquest (New York, 
1910- ). 

GODWIN, Fbancis (1562-1633). An Eng¬ 
lish Bishop and author, born at Hannington, 
Northamptonshire. Ile studied at Clirist Church, 
Oxford, graduating in 1580, took orders, and be¬ 
came rector of Sampford, and afterward vicar 
of Weston-in-Zoyland and subdean of Exeter 
(1596). His Catalogue of the Bishops of Eng¬ 
land (1601) attraeted the attention of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him Bishop of Llandaff. 
In 1017 he was transferred to the see of Here¬ 
ford by James i. Ile revised his Catalogue 
several times (1615 and 1610) and also wrote 
Kerum Anghvarum Annales (1610; Eng. ver- 
sion by his son, 1030). The best known of his 
works is The Man in the Moone , or a Dtscourse 
of a Voyage Thither by Domingo Gonsales, the 
típeedy Mesaengcr (1638). It is supposed to 
have influtíiiced Cyrano de Bergerac*s Voyage to 
the Moon, as it was translated into French by 
J. Baudoin (1048), and traces of it seem to 
appear in parte of Gulliver’s Traveis . 

GODWIN, Maby Wollstoneobaft (1759-97). 
An Englmli miscellaneous writer. She was born 
at Hoxton, near London, April 27, 1759, and was 
of Irish desoent. Her mother died in 1780, and, 
owing to the brutality of her father, Mary and 
lier sisters were compelled to leave his house. 
Mary earned her living as schoòl-teacher and 
governess until 1788, when she settled in Lon¬ 
don and was employed by Johnson the publisher 
as reader and transiator. While at Paris in 
1792 she met Gilbert Jmlay, an American mer- 
chant and author. After bearing to him a 
daughter she was deserted. On March 29, 1797, 
she married Will iam Godwin, and became tho 
mother of Mary, the future Mrs. Shelley. She 
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dled Sept. 10, 1797. The outline of her career 
contributed to the plot of Mrs. Amélia Opie^ 
Adehne Mowbray (1804). Mrs. Godwin was 
one of the “advanced women” of her time. Her 
most notable work is Vmdication of the Rights 
of Women .(1792), a conspicuous landmark in 
the history of feminism, which has anticipated 
the claims for greater freedom, personal, social, 
and political, that are the marks of the woman’s 
movement of a ccntury later. In it she attacked 
Rousseau’s ideal woman, the heroine of novels 
and boarding schools. She advocated the ostab- 
lishment of governinent day schools and main- 
taincd the righl of women to enter the pro- 
fessions and politics. In short, her thesis was 
the equality of the sexes, Among her other 
works are: Thoughts on the Educa tion of Daugh- 
ters (1787) : Original Stories from Real Life 
(1788) ; Vindioation of the Rights of Mcn , a let- 
ter to Burke (1790) ; Posthumous Works , con- 
taining “Wrongs of Women,” fragment of a 
novel, and “Letters and Misccllaneous Piecos” 

(4 vols., 1798). Consult: Godwin, Mcmoirs of 
the Author of a Vindioation of the Rights of 
Women (London, 1798) ; Paul, Mary Wolh 
8tonecraft: Lettcrs to lmlay , with memoir (ib., 
1879; and a good later edition, New York, 
1908) ; Pennoll, Life of Mary Wollstonecraft 
(Boston, 1884) : E. Rauschenbusch-Clough, 
ktudy of Mary Wollstonecraft and the Rights 
of Womdn (New York, 1898) ; G. R. S. Taylor, 
Mary Wollstonecraft (ib., 1911); W. Godwin, 
Èlopemvnt of Pcrcy Bysshe Shelley and Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin (privately printed, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1912), with commentary by H. B. 
Forman. 

GODWIN’, Parke (1816-1904). An Ameri¬ 
can journalist and author. He was born in 
PaterBon, N. J., Feb. 25, 1816, and aftor gradu- 
ating at Princeton, in 1834, practiced law for 
a short time in Kentueky, but aftor 1837 was 
for many years in the mam connected witli the 
New York Evcning Post , of which the poet 
Bryant, his father-in-law, was for so long chief 
editor. Godwin conducted in 1842 a weekly, the 
Pathfinder, contributed much to the Dem ocra tic 
Revicw, was one of the editors of Putnam’8 
Magazine , deputy collector in the New York 
Custoin House under President Polk, and an 
early roember of the Republican party, though 
a consistent advocate of free trade. Two vol¬ 
umes of essays from Putnam’s Magazine are 
gathered in Out of the Past (1870). Ainong 
his mwnerous other publications may be men- 
tioned: A Popular Vicio of the Doctrine of 
Fourier (1844); Democracy, Civic and Con- 
structive (1844); Vala: A Mythological Tale 
(1851); Political Essays (1856). Godwin com- 
piled a fíanãbook of Universal Biography 
(1851) and Cyclopcediq of Biography (1863). 
He edited the Works of W (7. Bryant , with a 
Life (4 vols., 1884), and made translations from 
the prose of Goethe, Fouqué, and Zschokke. ITe 
also wrote an ingenious but rathor erratie Neto 
Study of Shakespeartfs Sonnets (1900). 

GÓDWTN, Thomas (1587-1642). A Church 
of England scholar. He was born at Wookey, 
Somersetshire; educated at Oxford; was roctor 
of Bfightwell, Berkshire, and dicd there March 
20, 1642. He is remembered for his English 
treatise on Roman antiquities, 'with the Latin 
title Romanas Ristorice Anthologia (1614); and 
Mo 868 and Aaron , or Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Rites Used by the Anoient fíebrews (1625). 

GODWIN, William (1766-1836). An Eng- 
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lish novelist and political writer. The son of a 
dissenting minister, he was bom at Wisbeach, 
Oamhridgeshire, March 3, 1766. After studying 
at the Hoxton Presbyterian College, he becaitie 
minister at Ware in Hertfordshire and in 1780 
minister at Stowmarket in SufTolk. Having 
been shaken in his religious belief, he gave up 
preaching in 1783 and by 1787 he was “a com¬ 
plete unbeliever.” He was already devoting 
himself to literature. After a Life of Chatham 
(1783), Skctches of History , in Stae Sermons 
(1784), and considerable hackwork, he pub- 
lished the famons Enquiry Conceming Politioal 
Justice (1793), in which were presented the 
most radical thoories of French philosophy on 
morais and government. By this book he is 
best knowm. It waw follovved by The Advcntures 
of Calcb Williams (1794), a remarkable novel, 
intended to illustrate the political views ad- 
vanced in the Political Justice and by The FJn- 
qnirer (1797), a eollection of essays on morais 
and politics. In 1796 he formed an alliance with 
Mary Wollstonecraft (q.v.). After some monthe 
they yielded so far to custom as to bo married. 
His wife died a short time after, in giving birth 
to a daughter, the future wife of the poet 8hcl- 
ley. In 1799 he published n succeBsful romance 
entitled Saint Lcon. In 1801 he married a Mrs. 
Clairmont. To s(*cure a more certain support, 
Godwin and his wife started in 1805 a small 
publishing business, which, howcver, failed in 
1820; but he also worked indefatigably with hiB 
pen to the ond of bis life. He wrote mahy 
school books; Life of Chaucer (1803); Eleet- 
woodi a novel (1805); Mandcville , a novel 
(1817) ; Of Populatiun (1820), a reply to Mal- 
thus; IHstory of the Commomvealth of England 
(1824-28); Cloudcsley, a novel (1830); 
Thouqhts on Man (1831); Deloraine , a novel 
(1833) ; and Livcs of the Necromancers (1834). 
As he grew old, he modified his opinions on 
politics and society, and eBpeeially on marriage, 
which lie warmly eonimencls in some of his later 
works. Many of liis books were translated into 
foreign languages. He died in London, April 
7, 1836. Consult: Paul, William Godwin: His 
Eriends and Oontcmporaries (London, 1870) ; 
Hazlitt, ossay in the Spirit of the Age (ib., 
1825) ; Stephen, English Thought in the EighL 
eenth Century (ib., 1876). See Godwin, Mary 
WOLI. STO N ECR AFT. 

GODWIN-ATTSTEN, gfld'win-ft8'ten. One of 
the bighest mountain peaks in the world, ex- 
ceeded probably by Mount Everest only, situ- 
ated in the Mustagh Range of northern itasbmir 
(Map: Índia, Cl). It was named after Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry H. Godwin-Austen (q.v.). 
Its altitude is placed at 28,265 feet. It is also 
called K 2. ' 

GODWIN - ATTSTEN, Henry Hàversham 
(1834- ). An English topographer and ge- 

ologist and one of the pioneers of scientific g<?og- 
raphy. He was born at Teignmouth, the son of 
Robert A. O. Godwin-Austen; was educated at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst; obtained 
a commission in the Twenty-fourtli Uegiment 
of Foot in 1851 and joined it in índia in the 
following year. He served with dietinction in 
the Second Burmese War and after its close 
became an assistant topographer in the East 
Indian Trigonometrical Suryey. In 1857 he was 
connected with the Government Survey in Rash- 
mir, where he made the discovery of the impor- 
tant Baltoro glacicr at the head of the Shigar 
Ri ver. In 1862-63 he conducted survoys in 
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Ladakh, making 13 ascenta of mountain peaks, 
among them that of Mata, 20,607 feet high 
He served in the tíhutan carapaign in 1874 and 
took part in the expedition against the Dafias 
in the eastern Hfanalayas. He retired from the 
army in 1877 witli the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He was elected a feliow of the Koyal Geographi- 
cal Society, in 1910 was presented the Found- 
er’s medal for his work in exploration, and Mi. 
Godwin-Austen (q.v.) was naraed for him. His 
writings include numerous important articles 
and monographs for various scieniific maga¬ 
zines and society reports. His works include: 
On the Land a/nd Fresh Water Mollusca of Ín¬ 
dia (1882-99), a monumental work in 11 parts, 
and The Fauna of British Índia , vol. Mollusca 
(1908). 

GODWIN-ATXSTEN, Robert Alfred Cloyne 
(1808-84). An English geologist, born near 
Guildford, the son of Sir 11. E. Austen. He 
was edueated at Midhurst Sehool, at a milita ry 
colloge in Franee, and at Oxford, where, after 
gradua tion, lie was (*lected a fellovv of Oriel 
College. Here he studied geology under William 
Buckland. In 1833 he married a daughtcr of 
Gen. II. T. Godwin, upon whose deatli in 18/54 
he prcíixed, by royal license, tlie namo of God¬ 
win to his own. Tlis geological studies and dis- 
coveries, covering a period of more than half a 
century, were extensivo and valuablo, and his 
contributions to geologicul literature were con- 
sidered authoritative, particularly the rcsult of 
his investigations in Devonshire. líe edited, as 
literary executor, the Mcmoir on the Fluvio - 
marine Tertiaries of the Islc of Wight (1856), 
left by Edward Forbes in manuscript, and com- 
pleted the Natural History of the Europeu 11 Seas 
(1869), begun by the same author. In addition 
to these he wrote numerous original articles 
and notes in various geological journals. Ile 
was made a feliow of the Geological Society of 
London in 1830, a feliow of the Royal Society 
in 1849, and was twice president of the Geolog¬ 
ical Section of the British Association. 

GODWINE. S**e Godwin. 

GODWIITS OATH. A proverbial expression 
for a false oath, originating in the story that 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, was clioked to death 
by a piece of bread while ealling Heaven to wit- 
ness his mnocence of the murder of Alfred, the 
brother of E dward the Confessor. 

GOD'WIT (of doubtful etymology, possibly 
from AS. gõd, good -f- unt, wit; hkrdly from 
gõd, good -f- vnht 9 wight, creature, or from god , 
God 4- tint, wit, or unht, wight, creature). A 
genus ( Limosa ) of large curlew-like shore birds 
of the snipe family (Scolopacidae), witli very 
long bill, slightly curved upward, and long 
slender legs. All the species frequent marshes 
and shallow waters, often those of the seacoast, 
where they seek their food by wading and plung- 
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lug the long bill into the water or mud like 
snTpes. They sometimes also run after small 
srustaceans or other animais and catch them 
m the sands from which the tide has retired. 
UI are noted for their loud, yelping cries. Two 
pecies are conflned to Korth America—the great 


marbled god wit ( Limosa fedoa) and the Hud- 
sonian godwit ( Limosa hcemaatica) . Neither is 
very numerous, and both are visible only when 
passing back and for th from their northern 
breeding haunts to their tropical winter homes, 
the marbled godwit, however, nesta in lowa and 
nortkward. The general hue of these birds is 
rufous or cinnamon, the marbled godwit being 
paler than the Hudsonian, but both vary greatly 
with age, sex, and season; the former has the 
reddish tail barred with black and without any 
white, while the latter has a black tail broadly 
white at the base. The females are uniformly 
largcr than the males. Godwits build their 
nests anywhere on the ground, not necessarily 
near water, and lay three and four eggs, olive 
drab ^potted with umber brown. Four or five 
other species of godwit are. found in the Old 
World. The flesh of all is good, and in Eliza- 
bethan England it was regarded as an expensive 
delicacy, often celobrated in the prose and verse 
of the period. The incessant pursuit of this 
bird, particularly by netting on the fens, nearly 
exterminated it in Great Britain. it is taken 
by gunners whenever encountered, but is not 
much sought after nor esjK»cially valued eitlier 
for sport or food. See Colored Plato of Shore 
Birds. 

GOEBEL, gõ^el, Juliüs (1857- ). An 

American Germanic scholar, born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. Ile was edueated at the 
universities of Leipzig and Ttihingeu (Ph.D., 
1882). Ho came to the United States in 1882; 
was instruetor in German at elohns ílopkins 
University (1885-88), professor of Geimanic 
philology and literature at Leland Stanford 
(1892-1905), and lecturer on Germanic philol¬ 
ogy at Harvard (1905 -08), and bccame professor 
of Germanic languages at the University of 
Illinois in 1908. íle was editor of the Belle - 
tristisches Journal in 1888-92 and of the Jour¬ 
nal of English and Germamo Philology after 
1909; edited Goothe’s Poema (1901), SchilleFs 
Poem8 (1903), Goetlie’s Faust (1907), German 
Clássica (1909), Ycar tíoolc of the German 
American Historical Society (1913), Germanic 
Literature and Oulture (1913); and wrote 
Ucher die Zukunft unseres Volkes in Amerika 
(1883); Ucber tragusche Schuld and tiuhne 
(1884); Gedichte (1895); Das Deutschtum in 
den Vcrdmgtcn títaaten (1904). 

GOEBEL, gel/el, Karl, Ritter von (1855- 
). A German botanist, born in Bietigheim, 
Baden, and edueated at Tübingcn, Strassburg, 
and Wiirzburg. He became professor of botany 
at Rostoek (1882), at Marburg (1887), and at 
Munich (1891), where he was director of the 
New Botanical Gardens. Ile traveled in índia, 
Ceylon, and Java in 3885-86, in Venezuela in 
1890-91, and in Australia in 1898-99. Goebel 
received honorary degrees from Cambridge, Ge- 
neva, and St. Andrews, and was knighted in 
1909. Among his important works are; Grundr 
züge der System atik und der speziellen Pfian- 
zen-Morphologie (1882; in English, by Garnsey, 
1887) ; Vergleichende Entwicklungs-geschichte 
(1883); Pflanzenbiologische Schilderungen 
(1893); Organographie der Pflanzen (1898- 
1901; 2d ed., 1913; in English, by Bayley Bal- 
four) ; Einleitung in die experimentellc Mor - 
photogie (1908). 

GOEBEL, çf/bel, William (1856-1900). An 
American politieian, born ln Sullivan Co., Pa. 
He removed to Covington, Ky., in early boyhood, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and won 
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a reputation as a trial lawyer, and as a poli ti¬ 
cal speaker and leader in the Democratic party. 
In 1887 he was elected to the Kentucky State 
Senate, to which body he eontinued to be re- 
elected at every eleetion up to and including 
1898. He bnilt up a Htrong politieal maehine. 
One of his personal quarrels eulminatod in his 
shooting and killing Col. John D. Sandíord, for 
which he was acquitted on the grounds of self- 
defense. In 1897 he secured the passage of the 
“Goebel law,” relieving the courts of all power 
in the appointmcnt of eleetion oííicials, and cre- 
ating a State eleetion commission of three mem- 
bers, chosen by the Legislature, which should 
have the power to appoint local boards on the 
same principie. This act was intended to assure 
Democratic asccndancy. It was passed over the 
veto of Governor Bradley (Republican), and 
was held constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court in December, 1898. In June, 1899, Goebel 
was nominated for Governor by the Democratic 
party. Seceding Democrats nominated John 
Young Brown, and W. S. Taylor, the Republican 
candidate, was elected by about 2300 votes. 
Goebel eontested the eleetion, and a legislative 
committee was about to report in Goebel’s favor, 
wlien, on January 30, he was shot in front of 
the State Capitol by an assassin concealed in a 
neighboring building. The Democratic members 
of the Legislature immediately declared liim 
Governor, and the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to him on January 31. He died on Febru- 
ary 3. Consult My O um Rtory (Indianapolis, 
1905), by Caleb Powers, Republican nominee for 
Secretary of State, convicted of complicity in 
the rnurder of Goebel. 

GOEBEN, gè'ben, August von (1816-80). A 
German soldier. He was born at Stade in Han- 
over, entered the Prussian military Service at 
the age of 17, but in 1836 went to Spain as a 
partisan of Don Carlos, and took an active part 
in the fighting between 1836 and 1840, being 
repeatedly wounded and twice taken prisoner. 
After the end of the Carlist War he returned to 
Germany and wrote an account of his Spanisli 
experiences, entitled 1 ter Jahre in Spamen 
(1841). Reentering the Prussian army, where 
he served on the staff, he took ]>art in the cam- 
paign against the revolutionists in Baden in 
1849, and became, in 1855, ehief of staff of the 
Fourth Army Corps. In 1860 he was Prussian 
attaché with the army of the Spanish General 
0’Donnell in the campaign in Morocco. In 1864 
he took a prominent part in the war against 
Denmark and became in the following year lieu- 
tenant general and commander of the Thirteenth 
Division. At the head of tliis division he first 
entered Hanover in the War of 1866 and then 
fought successfully at Kissingen and other places 
in Bavaria. In the Franco-German War, as 
commander of the Eighth Army Corps, he dis- 
tinguished himself at Saarbrücken and Grave- 
lotte and took part in the siege of Metz, In 
January, 1871, Goeben was appointed com¬ 
mander of the First Army Corps and fought a 
decisive battle at Saint-Quentin (January 19), 
when he defeated General Faidherbe and caused 
the disbanding of the French Army of the North. 
Besides the excellent account of his experiences 
in Spain, Goeben wrote valuable articles in 
military journals on the wars of 1866 and 
1870-71. He was decorated with the Iron Cross 
and commanded at Coblentz until his death 
there, in 1880. 

GQEDEKE, gèMe-ke, Kakl (1814-87). Á 


German historian of literature. He was born at 
Celle and was educated at Gòttingen, where he 
was professor from 1873 until his death. He 
was a remarkably piohfie author and, after 
writing several novels and the drama Kônig 
Kodrus, einc Missgeburt der Zeit , under the 
pseudonym of Karl Stalil, devoied himself to 
criticai and biographical literature. The long 
list of his publications includes: Deutschlanda 
Dxchter von 1813 bis 1843 (1844) ; Elf Bucher 
deutacher Dxohtung von Êebasttan Brant bia auf 
dte (Jegenwart (1849); Deutsche Dwhtung tm 
Mittelalter (2d ed., 1871); and the monumen¬ 
tal Grundriss zur (íeschichte der deutachen 
Dichtung (3d ed., under the editorship of Ed- 
mund Goetze, 1910 et seq.), his principal work. 
His biographies of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller 
are well known. Consult Schreck, Karl Goedeke 
(1894). 

GOEHRE, gê're, Paul (1864- ). A Ger¬ 

man author and politieian, born in Wurzen, 
Saxony, and educated at Leipzig and Berlin. 
11 0 studied theology and was a Lutberan pastor 
at Scliünbach, near Lobau, in 1888-90; then 
was a workman in Chemnitz; had chargc of a 
cliurch in Frankfort in 1894-97; and, after 
two years’ work in the National Socialist party, 
in 1899 joined the Social Democrats. He was 
elected to the Reichstag in 1903, but resigned 
almost immediately, and was elected again in 
1910. He wrote: Dret Monate Fabrikarbeiter 
utid Handiverlsbursche (1891), a great suecess, 
translated into English (1895), Norwegian, and 
Danish; Dte evangehsche-soziale Bewegwng 
(1896; also translated into English; in 1891 
he was general secretary of the Evangelical- 
Social Congress) ; Wie cm Pfarter tiozial-Demo- 
krat umrde (1900) ; Dte Kirche im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert (1902); Die Waarenhaua (1907); Der 
deutachen Arbetter-Konsumverein (1910); Die 
8üch8ischen Volksschule und ihte Beform (1911). 

GOEJE, gõo'ye, Michael Jan de. See De 
Goeje. 

GOEKINGK, gê^épk, Leopold Friedbich 
Gíjnther von. See Gòokingk. 

GOERCKE, ger'ke, Jojiann (1750-1822). A 
German physician, born at Sorquitten, East 
Prússia. He entered the Prussian army as a 
surgeon at the age of 17 and in 1789 was ap¬ 
pointed one of the three ehief surgeons in the 
army. Meamvhile he had traveled extensively 
in Áustria, Italy, Franco, and in England, where 
he entered into friendly relations with John 
and William Hunter, Bell, Cooper, Hamilton, 
and other equally celebrated surgeons. In 1797 
he was appointed ehief surgeon of the Prussian 
army, in which capacity he rendered invaluable 
Services during the various campaigns terminat- 
ing with the battle of Waterloo. He founded 
several educational institutions for military 
surgeons, the most important of which was the 
celebrated Pepinière, afterward known as the 
Medicinisch-Chirurgisches Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Institut. His literary works include Pharma- 
copoeia Castrensts Borusaica (1805) and Be- 
8chreibung der Krankentransportmittel bei der 
kontglichpreu88Í8chen Ar mee (1814). 

GOES, Gõõs, or TEBGOES, tôFoSüs. A sea- 
port and market town of Holland, situated on 
the island of South Beveland, Province of Zee- 
land, about 3% miles from its northern coast 
and 11 miles east of Middelburg (Man: Nether- 
lands, B 3). The town has a fine Gotnic church, 
a city hull, dating from 1442, with fine paint- 
ings, and the remains of an ancient castle of 
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Jacqueline of Bavaria. It has a harbor formed 
bv a canal eommmiicating with the East Scheldt, 
shipbuilding docks, and an active trade in hops, 
salt, and grain. It also has saw raiils and es- 
tabliflhinentB for bookbinding and cigar making. 
Pop., 1889, 6600; 1900, 6919; 1910, 7620. 

GOES, gfYâsh, Benito de, or Bento de (1562- 
3606). A Portuguese traveler and Jesuit priest. 

He was born on the island of San Miguei, ono 
of the Azores, and until his twenty-sixth year 
led the life of an adventurer in the Enst índios. 

In 1588 he entered the Order of Jesus and in 
1803 was sent on a mission to the Great Mognl 
and thence to Cathay. At the eourt of the Era- 
peror Akbar he aequired an extensivo knowledge 
of the geography of Asia, aseertaining aftêr 
his arrival at Suehau (1605), on the Chinese 
frontier, that Cathay and China were identical. 
His interesting notes and ohservations were pub- 
lished aftor his deatli by the Italian Jesuit 
missiona ry Matteo Ri cri. Many translations 
into German, Erencii, and English were also 
made, one of th em entitled The Report of a 
iiahometan Merchant which had boen in Cam- 
balu, and the Traveis of Ttento de Goes . . . 
from Lahor to China by Band (1625). 

GOES, Damião de (1501-73). A Portuguese 
historian and diplomat, born at Alemquer 
(Estremadura). King John ITT of Portugal 
sent him on sevcral important diplomatic mis- 
sions to Flanders (1523), Poland (1529), Den- 
mark and Sweden (1533). He tlien spent sev- 
eral years in Italy, engaged in philosophical and 
historical studies. At the siege of Louvain in 
Flanders by the French in 1542, Goes aided in 
the defense and saved the city from plunder, 
but was taken prisoner. He rctumed to Portu¬ 
gal in 1545 and three years afterward was placed 
in charge of the national archive, but his ideas 
were* too advanced for the age. 8uspected of 
Lutheranism, in 1572 he was condemned to im- 

f risonment in the monastery at Batalha by the 
nquisition and there died in obscurity. Arnong 
his works are: Legatio Magni Tmperatoris Prcs- 
byteri Joannis ... de Jndorum fide, ceremoniis, 
religione . . . (1532) ; Fides , religio , moresque 
Aetiopum sub império Pretiosi Joannis (1541) ; 
Commentarii Rerum Gesta rum in índia (1539) ; 
Hispania (1542); Dc Bello Cambraico Ultimo 
(1549); Chronica do felicíssimo rei Dom Em- 
manuel ( 1566-67) ; Chronica do pnnoipe Dom 
Joam (1567). 

GOES, Guõs, Hugo van deb. See Hugo vai* 
ueb Goes. 

GOES, Jan Antonisz (Lat. form, Joannes 
Antonides) van der (1647-84). A Dutch poet, 
born at Rotterdam. Owing to the success of his 
first efforts at poetic composition, he found a 
patron in a wealthy gentleman of Flushing, who 
paid for his educa ti on at Utrecht, wliere he 
stndied medicine. Afterward he became a mem- 
ber of the Admiralty at Rotterdam. Goes was 
a poet of /considerable power and may in many 
respects be regarded as the last of the Dutch 
dassies. He was very preeocious, and before 
the age of 25 eulogies had already been written 
in his honor by Kaspar prandt, Vollenhove, 
Huygens, Oudaen, Vondel, and other distin- 
guished authors. One of his best produetions is 
Y atroam (1671). The poeto entitled Bellcne aan 
Bant, oelebrating the peace between France and 
Holland, also occupies a high rank in Dutch lit- 
erature. His collected poems appeared in 1685. 

GOES, gíYásh, Pedro m (1503-54). A Portu- 
gueae pioneer, born in Lisbon. In 1580 he west 


to Brazil with the expedition of Martim Affonso 
de Sousa and some years later was granted a 
strip of territory on the coast, where he first 
successfully introduced the cultivation of sugar 
cane. His plantation was subsequently de- 
stroyed by Indians, and Goes went to Portugal to 
securc the assistance of the King in supprensing 
the native uprisings. In 1548 he was appointed 
to assist the newly appointed Governor-General, 
Sousa, and, retuming at once to Brazil, con- 
tributed greatly to the pacification of the coun- 
try and the establishment of organized govern- 
ment. He is said to have been the first to bring 
specimens of the tobaeco plant to Europe (1547). 

G0ESS3CANN, gès'màn, (Charles Anthony 
(1827-1910). An American chemist. He was 
born at Naumburg in Hesse and was educated 
at Gottingcn, where he beeame assistant in the 
Chemical laboratory and (1855) privatdocent. 
In 1857 he carne to America, was chemist and 
superintendent of a Plnladelphia sugar refinery 
until 1861, and then accepted a position with a 
Syracuse salt company. In 1869 he became pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry in the Massachusctts Agri- 
cultural Colloge at Ainherst, in 1873 chemist to 
the State Board of Agriculture, and in 1880 
chemist to the State Board of Health. These 
three positions he held until his death. In 1887 
/he was president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. His writings include* Chemical Composir 
tion of the Brines of Onondaga (1862); Best 
Mode of Manufacturing Coarse or Bolar Balt 
from the Brines of Onondaga (1803) ; Balt De - 
posits of Petite Anse , La. (1867); Balt Re¬ 
sources of Godemch, Canada (1868); Manufac¬ 
ture of Bugar in Cuba (1865). 

GOETHÀLS, gf/thalz, George Washington 
(1858- ). An American military and civil 

engineer, engineer in chief of the Panama Canal, 
and first Civil Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
after studying in the College of the City of 
New York entered the United States Military 
Academy. Graduating in 1880, he was appointed 
seoond heutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
Through successive promotions he reached the 
grade of colonel in 1909, further advancement 
heing proposed for him in 1914. During the 
Spanish-American War he was lieutenant col- 
onel and chief of engineers of United States 
Volunteers. From 1885 to 1887 he served as 
assistant professor of military engineering at 
West Point. His early river and harbor work 
included the construction of the Mussel Shoals 
locks and dams on the Tennessee River. He 
was made a mernber of the board of fortifl- 
cation and in 1903 a mernber of the general 
staff. 

In 1907, President Roosevelt having decided 
that all bids for the construction of the Panama 
Canal be rejected, and that, instead of leaving 
the work in charge of a eivilian cmnmission, the 
government should undertake the construction 
directly, Colonel Goethals was appointed chair- 
man, as well as chief engineer, of a new oom- 
mission, composed on its technical side of army 
and navy officers. An able engineer, familiar 
with condi ti ons attending the proseeution of 
government work, and a man of force and re- 
sources, strong in personality and able to in¬ 
spire oonfidence and energy in others, Colonel 
Goethals straightway developed a system by 
which the exeavation of the canal and the many 
allied problema eould be handled efficiently and 
effectively. The army engineers soou had the 
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entire work oí design and construction organized 
in harmony with the main general System, so 
that the actual construction could be under- 
taken at a rate not before realized—a rate 
which constantly improved with the progress of 
the work. Colonel Goethals, who regarded his 
work as that of an administrator ratlicr than 
as that of an engmcer, and who possesscd a 
peculiar genius for detail, reeeived amplo exec- 
utive powers. Largely through the exceedingly 
important Services of Gcn. William C. Gorgas 
(q.v.), the questiona of sanitation, commissary, 
housing, and labor were all satisfactorily solved, 
and a complete social fabric as well as con¬ 
struction organization developcd. The Panama 
Canal came to be known as a model of eílicient 
labor and industrial contentment no lcss than 
as a piece of sound engineering. So vigorously 
was the work prosecuted that its virtual com- 
pletion was possible in 1914, although the time 
scheduled had been June 1, 1915. Colonel Goe¬ 
thals reeeived unstinted praise from visiting 
engineers and from the technical presa of the 
entire civilized world. In 1913 the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on him by the Umversity 
of Pennsylvania, and in the spring of 1914 lie 
was awarded medals by the National Geographic 
Society, the Civic Forum (New York), and the 
National Institute of Social Sciences. Late in 
1913 and early in 1914 he was in deinand for 
various administrativo positions, He declined 
the police commissionership of New York City, 
offered him by Mayor Mitchel, and the “eity 
managership” of Dayton, Ohio. On Feb. 3, 1914, 
he was appointed by President Wilson the first 
Civil Governor of the Panama Canal Zoiui. See 
Panama Canal. 

GOETHE, g^te, Auoust von (1789-1830). 
The son of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (q.v.). 
He was born at Weimar and oceupied the position 
of chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. He died Oct. 27, 1830, while visiting 
Home. By his marriage with the Baronesa Ot- 
tilie von Pogswisch, a higlily aocomplished wo- 
man, he had thiee cliildren, of whom Waltheb 
Wolfgang (1818-85) was known as a composer 
of operettas and songs, while his younger 
brother, Wolfgang Maximilian (1820-83), was 
a jurist and poet. The third, Alma von Goethe 
(1827-44), dicd in Vienna. These three grand- 
children of the great poet left no offgpring. 

GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von (1749- 
1832). The greatest German writer and one of 
the greatest of the world, excelling in evory 
literary genre, distinguished in many branches 
of Science and in literary and artistic criticism. 
He was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Aug. 
28, 1749. Both his parentage and the place of 
his birth were significant for his future develop- 
ment. He was among the íirst of German lit¬ 
erary men since the Meistersinger days to spring 
from a comraercial environment and parents 
closely affiliated with political life in what re- 
mained of the old free cities. His father’a father 
was a tailor and innkeeper. His father re- 
ceived a good education, traveled in Italy, at- 
tained the distinction of Imperial couneilor, and, 
though never wealthy, was always in easy cir- 
cumstances. He married (1748) Katherine 
Elisabeth Textor, and Goethe was the first of 
tbeir four children, of whom only himself and a 
sister, Cornelia, sujvived childhood. 

In the pages of Goethe^ brilliant autobio- 
graphical Diohtung und Wahrheit we seldom 
•ee his father unbend from his philiptine self» 


satisfaction. But the mother must have been a 
very remarkable wonmn, simple, hearty, joyous, 
afiectionate, not higiily educatcd, but with a 
faculty of rapid assim ílation that rnade her no 
unworthy eompanion or coi respondent of per- 
soiis of deeper culture or liigher station. The 
relation of mother and ehild was ideal. His 
childhood and youth owed more to lier direct 
iníluence íban to all else besides. She died in 
1808. Her Letters are published by the Goethe 
Society (1894). Consult Heinemann, Qoethes 
Mutier (6th ed., Leipzig, 1900). 

But Frankfort, too, had a molding influence 
on him. It was a comraercial city, then even 
more than now one of the great centres of Ger¬ 
man financial life. Old and new in turn and 
together left their impress on the brilliant and 
receptive boy. He was precocious, know some- 
thing at eight of Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian, had acquired from his mother a knack 
of story-telling and from a toy puppet show in 
his nursery a taste for the stage and a stimu- 
lus to imagination on which his autobiography 
lays much stress. He never went regularly to 
school and as a ehild showed consciousness of 
superiority. The French occupation of Frank- 
foit in 1759 served to polish his French and 
still further to cultivate his interest in the 
stage. He continued to study books and men 
at Frankfort till he was 16, and had had one 
love afiai r, from which he of courso recovered 
with the facile mobility of youth before he Wcnt 
to Leipzig to study law and be fascinated by 
his liosfs daughter, Kâtchen Schbnkopf. 

Leipzig in 1765 was a “little Paris” in its 
social and literary ideais. Goethe’s letters show 
that he quickly caught a spirit that accorded 
well with his nature. He studied little, wrote 
love songs, interested himself critically in art, 
learned far more about life than about law, and 
lost his liealth. By 1768 he had come to look 
at life on its seamy side, and showed his dis* 
illusionment in a drama, Die MitsoKuldigen* 
where vice and meannesa in manifold variety 
find it convenient to forgive and forget. . This 
was completed later in Frankfort. Another 
drama, Die La une des Verliebtcn, begun in Leip¬ 
zig, is an embellished version of Mb relation to 
Kütchen. It was his author’s instinct to put 
into literary forni every expericnce. All his 
works, he says, are confessions of Ms life. These 
two youthful dramatic essays, both in their 
matter and their form, show Goethe as a realist. 
He idealized neither the world nor individual 
characters. 

Goethe returned ill to Frankfort in the au- 
tumn of 1708. He remained there sick or con- 
valescent till April, 1770, gaining the while 
from the works of Lessing a sharpened «esthetic 
sense and a more balanced judgment. Here, too, 
he began the scientific studies that were later to 
round out his fame, and from an amiable ac- 
quaintance, Früulein von Klettenberg, tho 
“Beautiful Soul” of his Wilhélm Meister, he 
gained some insight into the pkanomtna of pie* 
tistic religious experíence and became interested 
in alchemy and kindred lore, all of which proved 
useful for Faust. 

With health restored Goethe went to Strasa- 
burg to continue his legal studies. This city, 
French in government and institutions, German 
in people and spirit, was a good place in which 
to complete a cosmopoiitan training. Goethe set 
himself earnestly to work to pass his prelimi* 
nary examina tions and to learn to dance. He 
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studied also music, art, anatomy, and chemistry. 
He had begun to work on his dissertation wben, 
in September (1770) he met Herder (q.v.) and 
in October made the acquaintance of Friederike 
Brion (q.v.) the winning daughter of a pastor 
of Sesenneim. He loved her and let her love 
him till her visit to Strassburg somowhat dulled 
the idyllic illusion. He would not, perhaps 
he felt he ought not, fetter his fortunes and 
his genius to any yoke. He left Strassburg 
(Auguat, 1771), carrying witli him a sore heart 
and a sense of wrong to be atoned. Similar 
Bituations haunt his literary work of the ncxt 
years. The Marie of Gota, the Marie of Olamgo, 
the Cl&rchen of Egmont , the Gretchen of Faust , 
spring from this experience, of which he has 
left a charming and rather objeetive account 
in his autobiographic IHchtung und Wahrhcit. 
Friederike died unmarried in 1813. They saw 
each other without strong eraotion on eithcr 
side in 1779. 

Meantime Goethe had formed a close intimacy 
with Herder, who was confined for months to 
his room through an operation on the eyes. This 
was hardly less important to Goethc/s literary 
development than the love affair at Sesenheim. 
They read literary masterpieces and talked of 
them. Goethe learned through Ilerder to dis- 
trust French elassical canons, to appreciate 
Shakespeare, and to realize that all poetic dc- 
velopment must l)e based on national character 
if it is to be enduring or boneficent. It was 
Herder, too, who brought Goethe under the in- 
fluence of Rousseau, an infiuenee apparent in 
Gôtz, and especially in Die Leiden des jungcn 
Wertherft. Herder’s infiuenee was inspiring, 
even when it was merely restraining, for Goethe 
was already meditating his Qotz and even his 
Fcvust, and both profited by a maturing delay. 
But Herder finished his work for Goethe at 
Strassburg. When they met again (1776), 
Goethe felt he had little to gain, and presently 
it was he who repaid the old debt. 

Goethe with his licentiate^ degree went back 
to Frankfort (1771) and began the nominal 
practice of law, eontributing criticai notiees to 
the press and working on Obte, which he in- 
tended for a more daring proclamation of the 
newly claimed liberties of the German stage 
than Lessing, who had won them, would have 
ventured or approved. It was the trumpet call 
of the decade of Storm and StresB (q.v.), in 
which German young blood lield higli carnival, 
and in a blind following of Shakespeare nat- 
urally showed more of his faults than of his 
spirit. Gôtz was a dramatic adaptation of the 
autobiography of a robber knight of the sixteenth 
century, striking in its local color and naiveté. 
In his sturdy independence Goethe saw fore- 
shadowed the reassertion of individualism in 
the eighteenth century, and he made Gtttz, far 
more than that knight had made himself, typi- 
cal of the national revolt against the Roman 
law and church and the centralization of au- 
thority. For to Goethe at this time the only 
progress practicable for Germany lay in the 
Btressing of individuality. Blit the play as 
written in 1771 proved too law less even for his 
youthful taste. The firat sketch waB complcted 
m 1771 and remains a curious monument of a 
period of ferment, It appeared mueh modified 
in 1778, struck an answering chord in every 
heart, and made its as yet unnamed author the 
literary leader of his time. It gave an immense 
stimulus to dramatic production, thongh in cast** 


ing all thought of the unities to the winds 
Lessing thought the “captivating monstrosity” 
retarded the development of dramatic art. 
Goethe may have thought so, too; for he sub- 
jected it to a radical revision many years later 
(1804) for the Weimar stage. 

This was a period of manifold aetivity. To 
it belong some fine songs, among them thè Wan - 
derers EturmUed , orations, essays, reviews, and 
minor work in large quantity, to which he was 
stimulated by the shrewd and cautious criticism 
of Merck, an army paymaster at Darmstadt, 
some of whose traits Goethe used for Mephis- 
topheles. This production was interrupted by 
a new experience. In 1772 Goethe went to Wetz- 
lar to practice law and fell in love with Char- 
lotte Buff (Lotte), the betrothed of his friend 
Kestner. From the rather delicate situation 
thus created Goethe suddenly withdrew (Sept. 
11, 1772), and on his way back to Frankfort 
managed to find heart for a flirtntion with 
Maximiliane von Laroche, who afterward bo- 
came the mother of one of his last adorers, Bet- 
tina von Arnim-Brentano. Literary expression 
he gave to his Wetzlar experiences in Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers , which rcvealed powers in 
the German tongue till then unimagined and 
still unsurpassed. The story, which has been 
often translatod into many languages, is senti- 
mentally morbid and typieal of its generation. 
It was Huggested by the suicide of Jerusalem, 
a student who had formed an attachment for a 
friend’s wife, similar to Goethe’s for Lotte. But 
Goethe, having expressed the mood of his time 
and age, quickly recovered from it to enter on 
a period of great Creative fecundity, the fruits 
of which were to appear later in Faust , Prome- 
tlieus, Egmont , and Stella, as well as in many 
lyrics. Then carne his passing betrothal to Lili 
Schonemann (died 1817), a banker’s daughter, 
the nearest Goethe ever carne to a love match. 
For her he wrote some vcry beautiful songs, and 
he cherished her memory till death. But for the 
time they drew apart (September, 1775), and 
soon after Goethe was invited by Karl August 
to be one of his court at Weimar. Meantime 
Goethe had written Otavigo (1774) and many 
slighter pieces, among them Oôttcr , Helden und 
Wieland , and had found in Merck a friend and 
a caustically diseriminating critic, of much value 
to him in the discipline of genius. His rela- 
tions to Lili found expression a little later in 
Rtella (1776). In May, 1775, he had made a 
journey to Switzerland with his friends the 
counts Stolberg, and there became intimate with 
Lavater, whom he had already met. 

The coming of Goethe to Weimar (November, 
1775) is a turning point in the literary life of 
Germany. From 1776 Goethe^ infiuenee begins 
to be paramount wherever German is spoken. 
Weimar was already beginning to be what it 
has remained till now, a pleasant residence for 
the cultured. Goethe made it the Athens of 
Germany, aided by Karl August and his mother, 
Amalie, hindered at first by KarFs prim wife, 
Luise, and by a jealous group of eourt officials. 
Goethe was received in Weimar with an efferves- 
cence of enthusiastic appreciation. For a time 
he and his Prince led the court a frolic dance, 
but presently he settled down to be a prudent 
and blameless man of aíTairs and found in this 
courtly life and the intimate contact with aris- 
tocr&tic society much to widen his mind and 
give his judgment a balanced calm. For the 
iStext 10 years (1776-86) he wrote little save 
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occasional verses and dramatic trifles, of which 
the chief is Dte Geschwiater. He began work on 
Wtlhelm Metster in 1777. Study of natural 
seience, mineralogy, geology, osteology, inter- 
course with Herder, Wieland, and others, and 
his interest in the mines at Ilmenau, claimed 
his time, and he made a journey to the mining 
district of the Ilarz on their account, bringing 
back impressiona that were of use, not only at 
Ilmenau, but for his Faust. He managed the 
Court Theatre (with sorae intermissions, till 
Í817) and the War Department, superintended 
the roads and bridges, accompanicd Karl Au- 
gust on a journey to Switzerland, from wliicii 
he gathered literary impressiona, and above all 
he maintained a correspondence and intercourse 
with Charlotte von Stein, a remarkable woman, 
33 years old and the mother of seven children, 
who, in making his life “an enduring resignation,” 
gave his nature more refinement and self-control 
for the days of his emancipation. For when he 
had learned from her what she had to teach, 
he began to chafe both at this relation and at 
his court life, until in 1786 he asked of Karl 
August unlimited leave of absence, that he 
might visit Italy. The literary produet of this 
decade is almost wholly lyric or epigrammatic; 
but he carried across the Alps the uncompleted 
Iphigenie (which in a prose forni had been acted 
in 1779), Egmont , Tanso, and Faust —works not 
to be finished in the spirit of their inception. 

For the Italian journey marks a most im- 
portant epoch of Goethe’s literary and moral de- 
velopment. All the work that follows is quite 
different from all tliat went before. Ilere 
Goethe found at last his moral balance. From 
1788 till his death he went his way among men 
with the serenity of perfect self-possession. Hc 
went first to Verona, then to Padua and Venice, 
where he stayed two weeks, and then turned 
southward to Ferrara and across the Apennines 
to Florenee, where he lingered but three hours, 
so eager was the impetuous traveler to see Home 
(Oct. 29, 1786). Here the poetic stream that 
had long flowed so scantily was unsealed. By 
mid-January, 1787, he had turned Iphigenie into 
classic iambics, as a first fruit of the new in- 
fiuences, and was ho sure that he was on the 
right track that he determined to do the same 
Service for Tasso on a journey to Naples and 
Sicily, from which he returned in June. 

In Rome he now remained nearly a year, per- 
fccting Iphigenie , finishing Egmont, working on 
Tasso and Faust , and prosecuting zealously ar- 
tistic and botanieal studies. He also lived con- 
nubially with a Roman girl, and the connection 
seems to liave revealed to him a joy of life dis- 
sociated from the somewhat morbid sentimental- 
ity that had characterized his previous relations, 
especially that with Charlotte von Stein. This 
new moral attitude is reflected in the Romiaohe 
Elegten (1788), an epithalamium addressed to 
Christiane Vulpius, a young woman of Weimar, 
with whom he lived quasi-maritally from 1788 
till their marriage in 1806, and afterward 
till her death (1816), to his own satisfaction, 
but to the scandal of the ladies of Weimar and 
the vexation of Bettma von Arnim-Brontano. 
According to Goethe’» correspondence with 
Christiane, but recently published ( Goethe - 
Oe8ell8chaft , Weimar), she was the true and 
faithful companion of his after life, loving and 
beloved. His mother treated her from the first 
as “her daughter,” and she earned, after the 
battle of Jena, the honor of a public recognition 


of her place by preserving, at the risk of her 
life, Goethe’» house from French marauders. 

Goethe brought to Weimar (June 18, 1788) 
Iphigenie and Egmont, with Tasso almost in its 
present form, and an essentially altered con- 
ception of Faust. Iphigenie was planned in 
1776 and written in prose in 1779. It was a 
literary projection of his relation to Charlotte 
von Stein. Orestes recovers a clear mind in the 
angelic presence of his sisttu*, as Goethe imagined 
he would do if Charlotte would “be a sister” to 
him. Such ethics were unripe and unnatural, 
and the play lacks action. It was old work made 
over, and its exquisite versification did not 
wholly suffice to make it harmonize with his 
new spirit. There is the same discord of old and 
new in the prose drama Egmont, “the weak, 
aristocratic twin brother of Gotz” (Hermann 
Grimm). Tasso has more unity of conception 
and execution, though it is deficient in dramatic 
action, and, indeed, was not put on the stage 
for 18 years after its publication (1790). It, 
too, in its pre-Italian prose form (1780-81) re¬ 
flected Goethe “caught in the snare” of Char¬ 
lotte von Stein, a situation that in 1786 had 
ceased to have living interest for him. He con- 
centrated his thought on its form, and made the 
iambies of Tasso so perfect that Schlegel said 
their very beauty made them unsuited to dra¬ 
matic dialogue. He also changed the cioso to 
conform to his new ethical position. 

Goethe’s first homogeneous work after his re- 
turn from Italy was the Romisehc Elegien, in 
the spirit, he said, of Tibullus, Catullus, and 
Propertius, the most antique in thought of 
modern Gcrman verse. The frankly naive sen- 
sualism that they exhibited, borne out by his 
conduct, caused Goethe a temporary loss of social 
popularity in the “imperfectly monogamous” so- 
ciety of Weimar, as well as a breach with Frau 
von Stein. He had outgrown her and the Wei¬ 
mar cirele. Even his literary pre&ninence 
seemed to wane. In Gotz and Werther he had 
led his countrymen. Now he had passed beyond 
them in his deepened íesthetic insight. For a 
time and until rejuvenated by the friendship 
of Schiller, he gave his time largely to scientific 
studies, to which he brought not only an origi¬ 
nal inind, but almost a seer’s vision. In 1784 
he had discovered the intermaxillary bone by 
a method that foreshadowed the Science of com¬ 
parativo anatomy. In his essay Die Metamor- 
phose der Fflanzcn , he became, says Esenbeck, 
“the tender father” of a just-born Science; his 
experimenta in opties were ingenious and valu- 
able, though his theory of colors was false, and 
he was first to perceive the vertebrate character 
of the liurnan skull. Thus, while his contem- 
porary botanists and anatomists were wandering 
aimlessly or making dry registration of facts, 
he gave them idea» whose fruitfulness is not 
yet exhausted. From these studies Goethe was 
won back to literature by the friendship of 
Schiller. , 

Schiller had been living in or near Weimar 
since 1787, but a strange irony of destiny kept 
the poets estranged till 1794, though Schiller 
was drawing, unperceived, into closer sympathy 
with Goethe’» classic ideais. Meantime Goethe'» 
son August was born (Dec. 25, 1789), the only 
one of several children to reach maturity. This 
and the storm clouds of the French Revolution 
led him to defer a visit to Italy, though in 1790 
he went to Venice to meet the Duches» Amalie 
there, and wrote a group of Venetiandsohe Epi- 
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gramme, that show how his quaei marriage liad 
helped him to a calrner judgment of ltalian cul¬ 
tura than that of the Elegves. Work in hghter 
vam now attracted him, Wtlhelm Metater and 
the Court Theatre (the management of which 
he undertook in 1701), till in the suminer of 
1792 he was eummoned by Karl August to jom 
him in the invasion of Franco that was to cul- 
minattí in the defeat of the Duke of Brunswick 
at Valmy. Ooethe recorded his six weoks’ im- 
presBione in his Kampagne m Frankreich and 
returned to Weimar to find almost reacjy for 
his occupancy a mansion presented to him by 
the Duke and now, as the home of the Ooethe 
âociety and its museutn, insoparably connected 
with his name. Tho pleasure of tina enlarged 
doxnesticity is redected in Revneke Fuchs, writ- 
ten in 1703 and published in 1794—-the adapta- 
tion to social satire of an animal fable that can 
be traced back to yEsop and to Índia, though 
Goethe’» immediate model was a German ren- 
dering of the mediieval Flemish version of the 
fable by a certain Willein (about 1250). Out 
of this comic epic he mude, with out local or por- 
sonal illusions, a social and political satire full 
of case and vigor, a humorous apotheosis of iin- 
pudence that has lieoome and is likely to re- 
main one of his most popular poems, though at 
the time it passed almost uunoticed. 

Ooethe had met Schiller on several occasions 
since 1779 and had secured for hiin a profes- 
sorship at Jena, though it had seemed to him 
that the author of Die Rauber stood in the way 
of development of classical taste which, since 
his return from ltaly, Ooethe had been desirous 
to foster. But Schiller was himself developing 
along these lines, and when they came to un- 
derstand one another, in 1794, Ooethe may well 
have felt that Schiller, more than any other in 
Germany, was fitted to appreciate and aid him. 
He was firat to speak of friendship, first to visit 
his new-found friend. Their intercourse grcw 
constant, especially after Schiller came to Wei- 
mar (1799), and was interrupted only by Schil¬ 
ler’» death (1805). To Goethe the relation was 
of stimulating rather than of directing force. 
He contributed to Schiller’s periodicul Die Horen 
(1795-97) the Unterhaltungen dcutscher Aua- 
gewandcrten and the Romwche Elegtcn , and to 
the Aíuscnalmanaeh (1796-1800) his share of 
the Xemen —couplets of stinging literary oriti- 
cism that aroused great excitement and lifolong 
enmities. 

Under this new influence Wilhefm Meistcrs 
behrjahrc (1795) was completed—a novel with 
no definito plot, its purpose being the unfold- 
ing of characieçs drawn from varied social 
spheres, wonderfully realistic studies involving 
inucli ripened worldly wisdom and philosophy. 
Migüon and Philine are enduring creations, the 
Bongs interspersed in the novel are among the 
most exquisite in any litorature, and the analy- 
sis of Hamlet is a very acute criticism. Some 
fine balladh and elegi es belong to this period 
also, and it closes with that hymn to the family 
and raasterpiece of classic realism, Ifcrmavn und 
Dorothra (1797). Here all is studied from life; 
tbere is no ideal ization, no sentimentality. It 
was an old story, but instinct with a eon serva- 
tive patriotism in these yoars of revolution and 
social upheaval. Other less important works 
of this ptíriod are a realistic drama, Die natúr - 
Uche Toohter , held in higher esteem by more re- 
cent critics, and Achillets , an attempt to con¬ 
tinue the Jiiad. Some work was dons cm Faust 


also; but sickness and public cares interrupted 
it, and the first part was not published till it 
was included in the first edition of Goethe’s 
Works (13 vols., 1808). 

Meantime Goethe had lost many friends— 
Gleim, Klopstock, and Herder in 1803, Schiller 
in 1805, his mother in 1808. In that year 
Goethe came in frequent contact with Napoleon 
at Erfurt. It was about this time, too, that 
Bettina von Arnim-Brentano conceived that vio- 
lent attachment for him that appears in hqr 
Goethes Brief weehsel mit einem Kinde , which, 
however, does not represent an actual corre- 
spondence; but Bettina could not endure Chris- 
tiane, and tho acquaintance ceased after 1811. 
In 1809 Goethe published his second novel, Die 
Wahlmrwandtechaften, a story of the conflict 
of love and conjugal duty, with a tragic close. 
Though now little read, its influence nas been 
great, for it is the starting point of German 
psychologic íietion. It has also an autobio- 
graphieal value. Cbarlotte is Frau von Stoin, 
and Edward is what Goethe felt he might have 
beeome. Ottilie has l>een thought by some, prob- 
ably wrongly, to be studied from a young Jena 
giri, Minna Herzheb. ' 

From 1811 to 1814 appeared the first three 
parts of Dirhiung und Wahrheit , one of the 
most faseinating autobiographies in any lan- 
guage. It is early memories seen througli a 
íong vista of years and under the transformirtg 
influence of an artisfs eye, beginning with m- 
fancy and closing with his coming to Weimar. 
Meantime the YVar of Liberation had restored 
national independence to Germany; but while 
the fate of his eountry was changing before his 
eyes, Goethe was studying the Oriental poets 
and checking the effeet of their exuberance by 
renewed reading of fíomer. It was in these 
years that lie wrote in great part the West- 
óstliôher Divan (1819), foreign in externais, 
mysterious and oracular in parts, but aiming to 
ciiltivate international sympathies, social and 
literary, in years of intensc chauvinism The 
Zuleika poems in the Divan have been thought 
to be addressed in gracefully platonic affection 
to Matianne Willemer, wife of liis congenial 
host on a journey to the Khine in 1815, but 
this is very doubiful. He also undertook at 
this time some antiquarian studies, standing in- 
tentionally aloof from the temporal aspirations 
of the German people that lie might labor more 
effcctively for their intellectual uplifting. 

The West‘ 08 tlioher Divan is the last work of 
Goethe*s long eonmibial life. Christiane had 
died in 1816. He felt the blow severely and 
said that what romained of life to him ^as but 
time granted “that he might mourn her loss.” 
His directorship of the Weimar Theatre he gave 
up in 1817. But the years that remained to 
him, “testamentary years,-” he called tliem, were 
to yield much of interest. Wilhehn Meisters 
Wanderjahre may indeed soem dreary reading, 
though it contaíns many wise pedagógica 1 ob- 
servations and some episodes that recall tho 
narrativo power of Goethe^ prime To these 
years, also, we owe the Second Part of Faust , 
the necessary complement of the former, with 
its teaching that men rise by unselfish altruistic 
offort. Here, as Scherer noticed, Faust chooses, 
not wealth, but work, and finds in that choiee 
his 8alvation. Mediately Grete hen brings him 
to the choice, immediately Helena, the incarna - 
tion of Greek ideais, ns though to suggest that 
beauty is positive, Creative, revealing the worth 
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of Hfe, and freeing Fauat at last from the 
Mephistophelean spirit of negation. So the 
teaching is the same as that of Wilhelm Meister. 
The scholar, as the poet, passes, in Goethe’s 
conception, from a groping, contemplative, 
searching aesthetic existence under the spur of 
negative spirits and ideal models, to active, 
useful labor. Here is to*be found Goetho/s phi- 
losophy of life, which aims to realizo the ideal 
by the idealization of the real, to correlate ac- 
tion with thought. “The rest of my life may 
be regarded as a free gift,” lie said as he sealed 
the manuscript of this Second Part of Fcuist. 
“It is now really indifferent what 1 do, or if I 
do anything at all.” It was his philosophic 
testament to Germany. 

It is to this last period, too, that we owe 
the Conversations ( Gesprache ) with Ecker- 
mann, which have preserved to us mucli lceen 
criticism of men and things, for during these 
declining years he eontinued to be in closest 
touch with the intellectual movement of liis 
own country and of others. Weimar became a 
goal of pilgrimage to men of many minds and 
nations. He seemed to Germans the survivor, 
almost the last, of a heroic age. Some of these 
visitors give us glimpses of the old man’s life, 
among them Heine, Thackeray, and his old 
friend Lotte Kestner. After his wife’s death 
he traveled but little, seldom farther than Jena, 
lingering especially over places associated with 
his prime, and towards the last working in- 
termittently, as liealth permitted, on the annals 
of his Weimar life. In 1828 Karl August died, 
followed two years later by Goethe’s son August, 
whose widow, Ottilie, cared for her íather-in- 
law to the end. In the same year (1830) Grand 
Duchess Luise passed away. So Goethe was 
left, almost the last of his generation. He 
died in Weimar March 22, 1832, in his chair, 
so peacefully that men did not know the liour. 
Eckermann, who saw his body as it was pre- 
ggred for burial, noted the decp peace and 
firmnesa of the featuros, the magnificence of 
the limbs, the broad, strong, and arched eliest. 
Howherc on the body, he says, was there a trace 
of wasting. “A perfcct nian lay in great 
be&uty before me.” This body lies now, with 
that of Schiller, in the ducal mausoleum of 
Weimar in front of the bronze coffins of the 
two princely patrona of both, Luise and Karl 
August. 

This is the most completely rounded literary 
life in history—a life of monumental proportion 
and yet of perfect symmetry, responsive to all 
intellectual impulses of art, philosophy, and Sci¬ 
ence, open to every light, yet self-poised and 
self-oontrolled till its calm seems Olympian. 
Goethe is at once the representative and the 
prophet of the modem spirit, reconciling the 
antinomies of the ideal and the real in the 
world wisdom of his Faust. 

The literature that has gatheml around 
'Goethe would fill a library—indeed, it does so 
in the Goethe archives at Weimar, whence is- 
sues the great edition of his works, embracing 
also the Tagebücher and Bnefe, now all but 
complete. The Goethe-Jahrbuoh (annual) is 
devoted entirely to Goethe. An exhaustive 
bibliography of Goethe literature is to be found 
in Goedeke, Gmnãriss zur Gesohichte der deut - 
mhen Dichtimg, vol. iv (3d ed., 1910- ). 

Eecent comprehensive editions are those of 
Heinemann (Leipzig, 1900- ), the Jubilaeumê- 

Ausgabe ( Stuttgart, 1907- ), the Wilhelm 


Emxt-Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1908- ), the Propy - 

laeen-ÁU8gabe (Munich, 1909- ), the Tempel - 

Klassiker-Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1909- ), the new 

HempebAusgabe (Berlin, 1910- ). Oí* the 

letters there are selections by Von der Hellen 
(Stuttgart, 1900- ), Ktein (Berlin, lí\02— ), 

Richard M. Meyer (Berlin, 1909- ). The 

correspondence with Schiller is best edited by 
Graef and Leitzmann (Leipzig, 1912- ), that 

with Frau von Stein by Fraenkel (Jena, 1908). 
Von Biedermann has edited Goethe’s Gesprache 
(10 vols., 2d ed., Leipzig, 1909- ) *, Houben 

has edited his GeRprache mit Eckermann (8th 
ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

Of the lives of Goethe, Düntzer^ (Leipzig, 
1883) is the most complete (also in Eng. trans.). 
Excellent popular biographies are those by 
Heinemann (3cl ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1903); 
Bielschowsky (25th ed., Munich, 1913; trans. 
by Cooper, New York, 1905-08) ; and Wit- 
kowsky (2d ed., Leipzig, 1913). Lewes^ well- 
known life is largely superseded by these Ger- 
nian works. Another biography in English, by 
Atkins, appeared in 1904 (London). 

Amongj the later studies of Goethe, omitting 
all treatises on speeial works, the most signifi- 
cant are: Weissenfels, Der pinge Goethe (Tübin- 
gen, 1899); Menzel, Der Frankfurter Goethe 
(Frankfurt, 1900) ; Scherer, Aufsdtze über 
Goethe (2d ed., Berlin, 1900) ; Graefe, Goethe 
uber seine Dichtungen (Frankfurt, 1901- ); 

Bode, Goethes Aesthetik (Berlin, 1901); Vogei, 
Goethe8 Belbstzengnisse über seine Btellung mr 
Religion (3d ed., Leipzig, 1903); Hermann 
Grimrn, Gocthe-Vorlcsungen (7th ed., Stuttgart, 
1003) ; Wasielewski, Goethe. und die Descend- 
enzlehre (Frankfurt, 1903); Richard M. Meyer, 
Goethe (3d ed., Berlin, 1905) ; Ludwig Geiger, 
Goethe und die tfeinen (Leipzig, 1908); Vogei, 
Goethes Studenten-Jahre (8d ed., Leipzig, 
1909) ; Diezmann, Goethe und die lustige Zeit 
in Weimar (4th ed., Weimar, 1909) ; Bernays, 
Der junge Goethe (new ed., Leipzig, 1909-12) ; 
Houston Stewart Chainberla in, Goethe (Munich, 
1912; in German) ; Maass, Goethe und die, 
Anttke (Stuttgart, 1912). 

GOETHE, Kathabina Etjsabeth, known as 
“Frau Rat” and “Frau Aja” (1731-1808). The 
rnother of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 8he 
was born at Frankfort on tne Main and was a 
daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, a prom- 
inent Citizen of that eity. At the age of 17 she 
was married to Johann Kaspar Goethe, by 
whom she had four children. She was a woman 
of exceptional intellect, marked individuality, 
and a delightfully joyous cast of mind, as evi- 
deneed by her letters,' and in the frequent refer- 
ences to her found in the works of her son, 
upon whose intellectual development she nn- 
doubtedly exerted a remarkable influence. She 
was made the heroine of the work by Bettina 
von Arnim entitled Dies Bueh gehort dem Kõnig 
(1843) and is one of the central figures of 
Gutzkow^ famous play. Der KÒnigsleutnant. 
Much of the correspondence of Katharina Elisa- 
beth Goethe has been published in Ooethe's 
Mother, Correspondence of Catharine Rlizabeth 
Goethe with Goethe (Leipzig, 1889). Her let¬ 
ters to the Duchess Anna Amai ia were published 
at Weimar in 1885. Consult: Keil, Frau Rat 
(Leipzig, 1871); Erich Schmidt, Charakteristiken 
(Berlin, 1886); Heinemann, Goethes Mutter 
(7th ed., Leipzig, 1904). 

GOETHITE, g^tlt (named in honor of 
Goethe). A hydrated íron peroxide that crys- 
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tallizes in the orthorhombic System, producing 
slender prisma which paaa by gradations into 
crystalline aggregates and massive forma. The 
lustre is adamantine and the color ycllow red 
to brown. lt occurs with other iron oxides, es- 
pecially hematite or limonite, in Nassau, Saxony, 
and elsewhere in Germany; at varioiis local ities 
in England; and in the United States in the Lake 
Superior region, Missouri, Colorado, Califórnia, 
and elsewhere. Goethite is sometimes found 
penetrating quarta, like rutile, forming sagenite 
or “Vénus*» hair stone,” which, when cut, is 
used for Beals and charms in jewelry. 

GOETSCHltJS, gè'chüs, Peroy (1853- ). 

A distinguished American musical scholar, 
writer, and composer, born in Paterson, N. J. 
A graduate of the Stuttgart Conscrvatory of 
Music, he was in 1876 placed in cliarge of the 
English classes there and in 1885 was made 
royal professor. He at the same time contrib- 
uted to the leading musical journals of Ger¬ 
many. He was called to Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity in 1890, as professor of harmony, 
musical history, and advanced pianoforte play- 
ing. In 1892-96 he had charge of the composition 
branch of the New England Conscrvatory. He 
was appointed organist of the First Parish 
Church of Brookline in 1897. Tn 1905 he be- 
carne head of the theory department at the 
Institute of Musical Art in New York. His 
principal works are: The Material Used m 
Musical Composition (1882); The Theory and 
Praoticc of Tone Rclations (1892); Models of 
the PrinHpal Musical Fornis (1895); Syllabus 
of Musical History (1895); The Ilomòphomc 
Forms of Musical Composition (1898); Exer- 
cises in Melody- Wriling (1900) ; Applied Coun- 
terpoint (1902); Icssons in Music-Form (1904) ; 
Exercises in Elementary Counterpoint (1909). 

GOETZ, gèts, (Leopold) Karl (1868- ). 

A German Old Catholic theologian and historian, 
born in Karlsruhe and cducated at Bonn and 
Bern. In 1892-1900 he was priest of tho Old 
Catholic Congregation at Passau, for two years 
was professor in the theological scminary of 
that denomination at Bonn, and in 1902 becaine 
professor in the University of Bonn. His works 
on Church history, especially as it touclied the 
points in controversy between Rome and the 
Old Catholics, and on early Russian history, 
include the following: tíusslehre Cyprians 
(1895); QeschichÜiche Rtellung und Aufgabe 
des deut8chen AWcatholizismus (1895-96) ; Oe- 
sohichtc der Slavcnapostel Konstantiiws und 
Methodiua (1897); fjazaristcn und Jesuiten 
(1898); Leo' XIII (1899); F. IT. Reusch 
(1901); Das Kiever Hòhlenkloster ala Kultur- 
zentrum der vormongolischcn Russlands (1904); 
Kirchenreohtliche und kulturgcschirhtliche Denk- 
màler Altrusslands (1905); fltaat und Kirche 
in Altru88l(md (1908); and a great work on 
Russian law, vols. i-iv (1910-13). 

GOETZ, gèts, Thkodor von (1826-92). A 
German battle painter, born in Lieschen, Silesia. 
He studied at first under the genrc painter 
Hantzsch in Hresden, but turned later ti) mili- 
tary subjects. He is particularly noteworthy 
for his faithful representations of the events of 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71, in which 
he took part as commander of a battalion of 
riflemen. His pictures aro faithful in detail, 
but hard in color. The best known indude: 
“Episode in Battle of Sedan” (1875); “Prince 
George of Saxony in Battle of Saint-Privat” 
(1876); and “Crown Prince Albert after the 


Battle of Beaumont Congratulated by Prince 
George** (1887, Dresden Gallery). 

GOETZ, or GÕTZ, VON BERLICHINGEN, 

gèts fôn bér / liK-ing'en. See Behliciiingen. 

GOETZE, gèt 'ze, Frederick Artiiür (1870- 
). An American meehanical engineer and 
educator. He was born in Jersey City, N. «I., 
and was educated at Stevens Preparatory School 
(1882-85), at Cooper Union, New York (1885- 
87), and at the Columbia School of Mines (1893- 
95). From 1895 to 1907 he was assistant su- 
perintendent and superintendent of buildings 
and grounds of Columbia University, where he 
became dean of the schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing, and Chemistry, Consulting engineer in 1907, 
and controller in 1913. 

GOEZE, g^tse, Johann Augtjst Ephraim 
(1731-93). A German theologian and natural- 
ist, a brother of dohann Melehior Goeze. He 
was born at Aschersleben and studied theology 
at the University of Halle (1747-51). After 
occupying several pastorates he became deaeon 
of the cathedral at Quedlinburg, where he died. 
He is best known for his researches in natural 
history. His mieroscopical investigations led to 
the publication of the important work entitled 
Versuch etner N aturgeschnchte der Etngewetde- 
itmrmcr tienscher Kòrper (1782; appendix, 
1800). Tn 1773-74 he prepared about 75 trans- 
lations of Bonnet*s treatises on the natural Iiíb- 
tory of insects. 

GOEZE, Johann Melchior (1717-86). A 
German Lutheran clergyman, born at Halber- 
stadt ( Provi nce of Saxony, Prússia). Educated 
at Jena and Halle, lie became pastor of the 
church of the Holy Spirit at Magdeburg in 
1750, and in 1755 chief pastor of St. Catha- 
rinc’s Church at Uamburg. From 1760 to 1770 
he held the seniority of the Lutheran clergy 
at Hamburg. He is known ehiefly as a tireless 
eontroversialist, and in particular for his at- 
tacks on Lessing beeause of the latter’s publica¬ 
tion, in the “Wolfenbüttel Fragmenta,** of the 
posthumous Fragmente cines Üngenannten (1774, 
1777, 1778) of the freethinker Hermann Reima- 
rus. ITe began the well-known contest in 1777, 
with an essay in Nos. 55 and 56 of the Frei- 
willtge Bcitrage zu den Ilamburgischcn Nach- 
nchten, which he followed by Etwas Vorlaufiges 
gcgcn des Hcrrn Hofrath Lessings mittelbare 
und unmittelbarc feindschge Augnffe (1778), 
and Ijessings tfchuxichen (1778), all acrid and 
personal. Lessing made his chief reply in 1778 
in Eine Duphk , Eine Parabel, Axiomata and 
Anti-0 ocze f among both the keenest of his writ- 
ings and the foremost examples of the literature 
of the class. The pastor had little of the in- 
cisive thought, and yet less of the Skillful ex- 
pression, of his opponent. He was intolerant, 
even for the time, and a stickler for a narrowly 
literalistic interpretation of the Scriptures. His 
polemies against Lessing were edited by E. 
Schmidt in 1893. Consult his life by Rôpe 
(líamburg, 1860), and Cropp, “Lessings Streit 
mit Hauptpastor Goeze,’* in Heft 155 of the 
Deutsche Zeit- und títreit-Fragcn (Berlin, 1881). 
See Lessing. 

GOFF, John W. (c.1852— ). An Ameri¬ 

can lawyer and judge. H<‘ was born at Wexford, 
lreland, W(*nt to the United States at an early 
age, and was educated at Cooper Union, New 
York City. He studied law and in 1870 was 
admitted to the bar. From 1888 to 1891 he was 
assistant district attorney of New York City; 
later he attracted attention as counsel for the 
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Law Association in the investigation and prose* 
cution of election frauda in New York and aa 
counael for the Lexow Senatorial Committee 
which investigated police adminiatration in the 
sazne city. From 1894 to 1906 lie was reoorder 
of the city of New York, and he was elected 
justice of the Suprome Court of New York, first 
district, for the term of 1907 to 1920. In 1912 
he presided over two of the most famous crimi¬ 
nal trials ever held in New York—the first trial 
of Charles Becker, former police lieutenant, 
who was convieted of instigating the murder 
of the gambler Herman Rosenthal, and the 
trial of the four gumnen convieted of the actual 
shooting. 

GOFF, Nathan (1843- ). An American 

legislator, born at Clarksburg, W. Va. Ile was 
educated at Georgotown College and at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and from 1801 
to 1805 sorved in the Union army, rising from 
the ranlc of lieutenant to major. Admittod to 
the bar in 1800, he thon was (Ropublican) 
member of the West Virgínia House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1807, United States district attor- 
ney in 1868-81, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Hayes in 1881, again United States 
district attorney in 1881-82, and member of 
Congress (1883-89). In 1888 his election as 
Governor of WoHt Virgínia was successfully 
contested by his Democratic opponent. He 
served as United States circuit judge from 1892 
to 1911 and as judge of the United States Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals in 1912-13, and was 
elected United States Senator for the term of 
1913-19. 

GOFFE, gõf, William (?-c.!080). An Kng- 
lisli regicide, born in Sussex, where liis father 
was the reetor of a church at Stammer. Ap- 
prentieed to a salter in London, he embraced 
the cause of the Pailianient against Charles I 
and in 1645 was commiHsioned a captain in the 
New Model army, in which by his zeal and 
bravery he won rapid promotion. He was one 
of the judges at the trial of Charles T and 
signed the death warrant. He eonrmamled Crom- 
well’s old regiment at the battle of Dunbar and 
distinguished himself at Worceeter. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1054 and was promoted 
major general in 1055, with command in Sussex, 
Berkshire, and Hampshire. ín 1050 he sup- 
ported the proposition to offer the crown to 
Cromwell, by whom he was appointed a mera- 
ber of the newly constituted House of Lords. 
At the Restoration he was excepted from the 
Aet of Indemnity and escaped witli his father- 
in-law, General Whalley, to America, settling 
first at Cambridge, and thence removing to New 
Haven in 1061 to escape arrest. He remained 
in hiding in and about New Haven and Guilford 
until 1004, when he fled for safer refuge to the 
house of the Rev. John Russel in Hadley, Mass. 
There is a tradition tliat he appcared on the 
occasion of an Tndian attack upon Hadley on 
Sept. 1, 1075, rallied the frightened townsmen, 
and drove off the raiders. But there is no 
other record of even an attack on the town at 
that time. However, the incident has been used 
by Scott in his Peveril of the Peak and by 
Cooper in his Wept of Wish-ton-Wish , or The 
Borderers and fornis the subject of “The Cray 
Champion ,, in Hawthorne’s Timce-Told Tales. 
There is an affidavit alleging that Goffe was in 
Hartford in 1680, but there is no other trace of 
him subsequent to 1079. Consult Stiles, His- 
tonry of Three of the Judges of King Charles I 
Vol. X.—7 


(Hartford, 1794), and a close study by Sheldon 
in the introduction to the new edition of JucUTb 
History of Hadley (Springfield, 1905). 

GOFFSTOWN. A town in Hillsborough Co., 
N. H., 8 miles northwest of Manchester, on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and on the Piscata* 
(juog River (Mapí New Hampshire, G 7). It 
contains the St. Anselme College and a public 
library. Goffstown is a summer resort and has 
manufactories of sashes and blinda. The town 
was first settled in 1748 and incorporated in 
1701. Pop., 1900, 2528; 1910, 2579. 

GOG AND MA'GOG. In Ezek. xxxviii. 1- 
xxxix. 20, an oracle is directed against Gog, 
Prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal, announcing 
that he will be led to invade Palestine, accom- 
panied by Paras, Cush, Put, Gomer, Togarmah, 
and people from “the sides of the north,” only 
to meet with a crushing defeat on the mountains 
of Israel and to be buried with all his host in 
“the Valley of the Travelers to the Sea.” “To 
the land of Magog” has the appcarance of being 
an interpolation in xxxviii. 2, and the Greek 
translator seems to have read “Gog” and not 
"Magog” in xxxix. 6; the glossator evidently 
regarded Magog as a term covering the realm 
over which Gog ruled. Gog also occurs in the 
Greek version of Num. xxiv. 7 and Amos vii. 1; 
but the original reading in the first passage is 
doubtful, and the second is probably a late inter¬ 
polation. Magog appears as one of the sons of 
Japhet in Gen. x. 2. As all the other sons 
represent well-known peoples —the Cimmerians, 
Medes, Greeks, Moschi, Tibarencs, and Tyrrheni- 
ans—Magog, no doubt, also stands for a defini te 
people. If the name has been correctly trans- 
mitted, it mny yet come to light in ancient in- 
seriptions. It may be an expansion of Gog, 
which occurs in the form of Ga-ga in a letter of 
Amenhotep JTT (1411-1375 B.c.) to Kadashman- 
harbe (Amarna Tablcts , i, 38) as the name of 
a people, and seems to have survived to the time 
of St rabo in Gogarene, north of Sacasene, near 
the Cyrus River (xi, 14). Josephus ( Ant ., i, 
123) and .1 crome (Com. in Esech.) understood 
Magog as referring to the Scythians. In Gen. 
x 3 Ashkenaz (Ass. Ashkuza), son of Gomer 
(q.v.), appears to represent the Scythians. But 
just as the terms “Scythian” and v ‘Sakae” were 
used by Greeks and Persians of many ethnic ele- 
ments, so Gog, or Magog, may have comç to 
include in later times both the Scythians proper 
and many other nations, like the ^armatians, the 
Roxalani, the Bastarnians, and the Massagetft. 

Some modern interpreters, among them Well- 
hausen and Smcnd, regard Gog as a fictitious 
personage representing the reflection of the 
Scythian invasion in 625 b.c. cxpeeted by Eze- 
kiel to recur again. Others, like Bousset and 
Gressmann, who regard the two chaptcrs as 
later than EzekiePs time, consider Gog as a 
mythical figure and look to Babylonian lore for 
an elucidation of the oracle. Others have felt 
that a distinct historie personage is in the 
author’s mind. Grotius was led by a suggestion 
already thrown out by Polychronius, the brother 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, to the idea that Eze- 
kiel used the name of the Lydian King Gyges in 
prophesying the career of Antiochus lll. Sei- 
necke thought of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
Winckler assumed that the writer was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great and referred to 
his invasion of Syria. But neither Antiochus IÍI 
nor Antiochus IV nor Alexander could well be 
dedignated as “prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
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Ttibal.” Schmidt suggested that “prince of 
Meshech and Tubal” would be a most appropri- 
ate title of Mithridates VI of Pontus, a native 
and ruler of the territory assoeiated with these 
names. If “Rosh” is the name of a people and 
refers to the Roxalani, the Ros of Georgius, 
Simon Logotheta, Zonaras, and Tzetzes (Gese- 
nius, Thcaaurus , s. v.), the appropriateness, 
after the victory over this people by Mithri¬ 
dates, is even more striking. Among his forces 
were Persian auxiliaries, Egyptian ships, Cappa- 
docian troops, Armenian contingents, and Scyth- 
ian, Sarmatian, and Bastarnian soldiers. IIis 
terrible massacre of 80,000 ltalians in Asia 
Minor, and his robbery of 800 talents from the 
Jews on Cos, then in league witli Rome, would 
naturally have aroused hatred and excited the 
fear that he would invade Syria, as his ally 
Tigranes afterward did, and aíso the hope that 
he would be defeated on the old battlefields in 
the valley of Esdraelon, and tiiat the ruler of 
Scythia would be buried in the city of Scythop- 
olís (Beth Shean). If this Identification is 
correct, the name “Gog” would be natural, and 
the position of the oraele in the Book of Ezc- 
kiel would be due to a reader or copyist familiar 
with his style. In Rev. xx. 8 Gog and Magog 
are nations gathered from the four corners of 
the earth by Satan to the last war after the 
millcnnium. lt was probably through Chris- 
tians that Mohamined became familiar with 
tliem. He alludcs to Yagug and Magug as na¬ 
tions against wliom Dhu’1 Karnain (Alexander) 
built a marvelous wall (Koran, xviii, 93-97), 
and also as peoples that were to appear in the 
distant future (ib., xxi, 95 f.). A põem by a 
Christian of Edessa publislied by Knos ( Ohrcsto - 
rnathia Syriaca, Gottingen, 1807) also refers to 
Alexander and the wall of brass. Rumors of 
the Chinese Wall, built by Shi líwang Ti, are 
probably at the basis of the legend. Moliam- 
med’s references to the wall naturally awakened 
curiosity; and al Wathik is sai d to have sent an 
expedition from Samarra in 842 a.d. to seek for 
it, whicli reported to have found it 27 days* 
journeys beyond Derbent on the Caspian Sea. 
They could not liave reached the Chinese Wall in 
that time; and if they had, they would have 
known that it was not of brass. Arabic geog- 
raphers relate that Yagug and Magug are of 
small stature and live chiefly on fish. The de- 
seription applies well to the Massagetíc, a 
Scythian people in the wider sense of the term, 
whose name seems to mean “fish eaters.” In 
Arabic as well as later Hebrew eschatology 
Gog and Magog are to come to the last war 
acrosB Lake Tiberias to the plain of Esdraelon. 
Consult: the commentaries on Ezekiel by Jerome, 
Polychronius, in Migne, Datrologia Grwca , Gro- 
tius, vol. clxii (Paris, 1854-66), Rosenmtlller, 
Hitzig, Smend, Knabenbauer, Bertholet,, Kratz- 
schmar, Skinner, Toy, Lofthouse; also Well- 
hausen, Israelitische und judische Geschichte 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1914); Seinecke, Geschichte des 
Volkc8 Israel, vol. ii (Gottingen, 1884) ; W T inck- 
ler, Altorientalische Forschungen , vol. ii (Leip- 
zig, 1898); Schmidt, art. “Scythians,” Encyclo- 
peedia Bíblica (New York, 1903); Bousset, Die 
Religion des Jndentums (Berlin, 1903) ; Gress- 
mann. Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jüdischen 
Eschatologie (Gottingen, 1905); Weber, Judische 
Theologic (Leipzig, 1897); Ilerrmann, EzecMel- 
studien (Leipzig, 1908) ; Herbelot, Bibliothèque 
Orientale, art. “Iagiouge et Magiouge” (2d ed., 
Paris, 1783); Michaelis, Supplementa ( Gottin¬ 


gen, 1784-92) ; Gesenins, Thesaurus (Leipzig, 
1835-53, “Rosh” by Roediger) ; Montgomery, 
“Gog and Magog/ 1 The Jemsh Encyclopcedta , 
vol. vi (New York, 1904). 

Gog and Magog are names popularly given 
to the two wooden statues of giants preserved 
in the Guildhall at London. According to the 
story, the living prototypes of the two figures 
were the survivors of a raee of giants found in 
Britai n by Brute, son of Antenor of Troy, and 
by him subdued. They were brought prisoners 
to London, where they were ehained to the gates 
of a palatte on the site of the Guildhall and kept 
as porters. When they died, their cíiigies were 
set up in their place. This is Caxton’s aceount; 
but there is another, wliich represents one of the 
giants as Gogmagog and the other as a British 
giant who killed him, named Corineus. The two 
giants have been the pride of London from timo 
immemorial. On Jjondon Bridge they welcomed 
Ilenry V in 1415; in 1558 they stood by Temple 
Bar when Elizabeth passed through the city 
gate. The old giants were burned in the grc»at 
fire, and the new ones were constructed in 
1708. They are 14 feet high and oecupy suit- 
able pedestais in the Guildhall. The ancient 
cíiigies, which were made of wiekerwork and 
pasteboard, were carried through tile strects in 
the I^ord Mayor’s shows, and co])ies of the pres- 
ent giants were in the show of 1837. 

GOGARX See Gímira. 

GOGERLY, gõ'jèr-li, Daniel John (1792— 
1862). An English missionai y and seholar, the 
founder of Pali seholaisliip. Born in London, 
of Gerinan descent, lie left England in 1818 to 
take charg(‘ of the Wesleyan Methodist printing 
offico in Colombo, entered the ministry in 1822, 
and labored as a Methodist missionary in Cey- 
lon. He d(*veloped reinarkable linguistic talent, 
could preacli in Singhalese and Indo-Poitugu(*se, 
and was the first European to niaster the an¬ 
cient sacred Buddhist lauguage of Pali, the 
nativt; lauguage of Magadha, the country of the 
Buddha. lie not only compiled a Dictwnary of 
15,000 words, but had the Buddhist priests 
write out the whole of their Pali books with 
their authorized glossaries or comments, a col- 
lection he bequeathed to the mission. Tn 1838 
he became superintendent of the mission. He 
translated the Játalca-pata (the Book of 550 
births of Buddha), and by his translations and 
discussions was the first to introduet» to Euro¬ 
pean scholars a scientific knowledge of the Pali 
in original Buddhism. He also publislied in 
1862 the first able uefense of (Jiristianity in 
Singhalese, a book which led by reaetion to the 
awakening of the Buddhist consciousness in 
Ceylon. He died at Colpetty, Ceylon. 

GOGKGLE-EYE' (so called from its protrud- 
ing eyes). The rock bass (Ambloplites rupea- 
tri8 ), locally so called. See Rock Bass; Wab- 
moutii. 

GOG'GLE-NOSE' (so called from the round, 
black spots on its nose, which resomble goggles). 
A local name among American gunners for the 
surf scoter (duck). See Scoter. 

GOGH, gôg, Vincent van (1853-90). A 
Dutch figure, still-life, and landscape painter, 
one of the leaders of post-lmpressionism (q.v.). 
He was born at Groot-Zundert, a village of 
North Brabant (TTolland), the son of a Protes- 
tant clergyman. Destined for an art dealer, he 
was until his twenty-third year in the employ 
of the firm of Goupil and Corapany, at The 
Hague, London, and Paris. He waa a school- 
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master in England, studicd theology in Ain- 
sterdam, and then hecame an cvangelist amoiig 
the gold niiners of Belghmi. Altliough lie had 
always dcsigm»d and modelcd, he did not begin 
lhe Htudy of painting until 1882, at The llague. 
In 1884 he studied a shnrt timo at tlu* Academy 
in AntwtTp, wlience lio removed tu Paris, join- 
ing his youngor brotlier, Theodore, an art dèaler 
of Modernist predilections, wlio bronglit him in 
toucli witli tlio Impressionista. Ho afterward 
removed to Southern Franee, ])ainting at Aries 
and Saint-Remy. At tliis time la» was ínuch in 
tlie company of Gaugiim (q.v.), wlio greatly in- 
ílueneed his work. Always in dolicate liealth, 
he spent his last days m a hospital for nervous 
diseasos at Auvors-sur-Oise, and there he eom- 
initt<‘d suicido. 

His work naturally falis into two poriods, 
separatod by thc yoar 1885—a Dutcli period of 
prcparation and tlio French poiiod of lus mature 
art. His oarliost works wcre poworful pcasant 
pictures, such as “Wintoi” and “The Slmplie^s’’ 
(botli in tlie Peletier colloctioii, Utreclit) and 
the romnrkable ‘Totato Eaters.” IIik land- 
scapos of the eountry about Aries and elsowhcre 
in Southern Fianceare clmractei ized by broad 
surfrtces of color, skillful treatmont of light, and 
linear rliythm. A fine “Autumn Landscapc" is 
in the Museum of Meiulon. Ile also paiuted 
cliaracteristie figure pioces, such as several peas- 
ant wonion of Aries, Dr. ttachet, and his own 
pmtrait in several versions, and the poworful 
and gloomy “Prison Couit.” Ho was, above ull, 
a colori st, who worked in broad sur faces of puro 
color rather tlian in valuos. His letters tu his 
brotlier Tlieodure, wliu supported him through- 
out liis artistic career and died of grief as a 
rcsult of lus cleath, and to his fiiend Kmil Hei - 
nard, were ])ublished by the latter in 1911. Tliey 
contain strikmgly original views on art, ex- 
preswed with force and lucidity. An English 
vcrsion of his letters was puhlished uiider tlio 
title Letters of a Cost-Imprrssiomst (Boston, 
19111). Consult tlio monogiaphs by Meyer- 
flriiofo (Munich, 1910) and iirenier (Amstei- 
dam, 1911). 

GOGOL, gr/gol, Níkolai Vahii.ievitch (1809- 
52). One of tlie greatost of Bussian wnters, 
born in the 1’rôvinco of Poltava (Littlo Rús¬ 
sia), of a family of Cossack origin. Ou gradu- 
ating at the Nyezlun Lyceum lie went to 
St. PeterHburg (1828) and was a clerh in tlu» 
Department of Appanages in 1830-32. During 
these years he publuslied a series of sketches, 
Evenmgs at a Farmhousc nrar Dita n ha. In 
these he exploited his personal knowledge and 
his grandfather’8 stories of Cossack everyday 
life. These sketches attracted immediate attcn- 
tion and introduced their author into the select 
cirele of Pushkin and Zhukovsky (qq.v.), who 
obtained for Gogol an inHtructorsliip in litera- 
ture and in 1834 an, adjunet professorship in 
history. This latter position he soon resigned 
for purely literary work. During 1832-34 ap- 
pearcd a second series of IJkrainian sketches, 
Mtrgorod (collected in 1835), containing among 
others. Taras Bulha , Old World Croprictors, 
and How the Tioo Ivans Çuarrclcd. Tara? Bulha , 
rewritten and enlarged in 1842, is a glowing pits- 
ture of the Cossack struggles with the Gatliolic 
Poles and Mohammedan Tatars in tlie Hixteenth 
century. It is an epic in poetic prose and thc 
best historical novel of the time. The two other 
sketches are minute studies of the picturesque 
life of Little Russian (Ukrainian) villages. 
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After these inimitahle bits of realism Gogol 
wrote two series of sketches in a more» roinantic 
vein— Arahesfjiics (1834) and Tales (1836), 
dealing with Great Russian life, ehiefly of St. 
Petersburg. In 1836 appearccl the comedy Revir 
zor (Inspector (íeneial), whieli lield up to ridí¬ 
culo tlu» ignorance, corniption, tuckery, and 
arhitmriness of provincial oílioialdom. A dis- 
trc‘ss(»d cry of treasem wc»nt up from nll who were 
supported by State money, and Imt for the will 
of Nicbolas I, who heartily enjoyed the bold com- 
cdy, it would have been iimnediately withdrawn 
from the stage. Tlu» intense mortification at 
tlie general protest his play aroused undermined 
GogoPs eonstitution, and for 12 years lhereafter 
he livcd niostly a broa d, soaiching m vain for 
liealth. Jn 1842 lie puhlished the first \olume 
of Dead Souls, deserihing the adventures of 
eme Chichikov, who traveis all over Rússia in 
pursuanee of a seheme to hccome an estate 
holdei by puichusing tlie dead serfs (souls of 
the dead), who art* oílieially counted as living 
until the next ceiisus is taken. This almost 
plotless novel presenls types of all walks of Rus- 
sian life, diuwn with all of GogoPs former art 
and* with a masterv still more ínatked. The sec- 
ond volume was almost ready in 1845; hut the 
autlioi, in a ílt of hy])oehondna, of wlucli he had 
beeoine a vietim and whieh nmde him a religious 
niystic and Champion of autocraey, consigncd the 
pieeious manuscript to thc* flames. A rough draft 
and detached scrapR of it fouml after liis dc»atli 
weie pieced together and i>uhlished hy his 
fiieudH. It ch*arly reíleets his dwiiidliug mtel- 
lectual povvers; thc* personages are niostly figures 
of the “íespectable" type, drawn not tioin aetual 
life, hut simply as a foil to tlie characters in 
the lirst volume. The Extrrpts fiom thc Cor- 
rcspondrnce with mg Fr imás (1847) presented 
the painful spectaelo of recuntatioii and nega- 
tion of lua artistic work, in a maniier anticipat- 
ing Tolstoy's similar uttcranccs. Gogol died 
in Rússia, after a pilgt uiiage to rlerusalem in 
1848. TIe is geneially consideied the founder 
of the Nntiual school, and the father of realism 
and tlie modern period of Russian literature. 
Tlu» latest complete edition of lus works in Rus- 
sian is tliat of Bykov (Moscow and St. Peíers- 
Inirg, 1911), containing a good biograplucal 
sketeh hy Jhintry Mcrezhkovsky. Almost all 
his works aro availahlc in hoth French and Gcr- 
man. The English translations are; JFapgood, 
St. JoluCs E rr and Other Stoncs; Taras-Bulha; 
TehitcJnhojf's 'fourneys, or Dead Souls (New 
Yoik, 1880) ; Mandell, The Revisor (New Haven, 
1910). 

GOG'RA, or GOG / ARI. One of the largest 
ufllueiits of thc Ganges (qv.), British India, 
joimng tliat ri ver from tlie left near Dinapur 
after a generally southeast course of 000 miles. 
It lises in lat. 30° 28' N. and lemg. 58° 40' E., 
on the Southern declivity of a Ilimalayan range 
near the border line of Nepal and Tibet. After 
receiving many tributários on both sides, it 
enters the great plain of Hindustan, 148 miles 
from its Htmrce, and 70 miles lower down be- 
comcs navigable for craft of eonsiderable burden. 
Fartlier down it is navigable for boats of all 
sizes at all seasons and is onc of thc most im 
portant waterways of índia. The principal 
aílluents are tlie Sarju (a name som et im es ap- 
plied to reaches of the Gogra) and the Rapti. 

GOHIER, gcVyfl', Lxiuis Jebôme (1746-1830). 
A French politician, born at Semblançay (lndre- 
ct-Loire). A distinguished advocate, he was 
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depufcy from Ille-et-Vilaine to the Legislativo 
Assembly of 1791, where he strongly opposed the 
civil constitution for the clergy. The following 
year he became Secretary of the Department of 
Justice and then Minister of Justice (1793), 
succeeding Garat. He was president of the 
criminal court, judge of the Court of Cassation, 
and last President of the Directory (1799). He 
refused to participate in Napoleon’s coup d’état. 
In 1802 Napoleon made him Cônsul General to 
Holland and wished to sencl him in the same 
capacity to the United States (1810), when 
Gohier retired from public life. His Mémoires 
were published in 1824. 

GOIL, goil, Locir. A small sea loch in Argyll- 
shire, Scoíland, a branch of Loch Long, 6 miles 
in length and less than 1 inile in breadth. 
Its shores are very steep, wild, and rugged, but 
diversified by extensive woods of hazel. Loch- 
goilhead is a favorite sumnier watering place. 

GCKING, Charles Buxton (1803- ). 

An American engineer, autbor, and editor, born 
at Westcbester, N. Y. Graduating from Co- 
lumbia College School of Mines ín 1882, lie at 
once took up, in the Middle West, active work 
in industrial ohemistry and Corporation manage- 
toent. He joined the staff of the Engmeering 
Magazine in 1890, becoming managing editor in 
1898 and editor in 1912. Tn this connection he 
did much to discern, define, and establish the 
now fully recognized profession of “industrial 
engineering.” He became special lecturer on this 
subject at Columbia, Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity, and the University of Chicago, and 
much of the best literaturc on this subject ap- 
peared under his editorial eneouragement. He 
received the degrec of M.Sc. (hon.) from Colum- 
bia in 1910. His writings include Mcthods of 
the Santa Fé (1909) and Principies of Industrial 
Engineering (1911), and, in lighter vem, Sum- 
mer-Fallow (1892) and Star-(Jloiv and Song 
(1909); also, in collaboration witli Mnrie Over- 
ton Corbin (later Mrs. Going), ürckins of the 
Sea (1900) and Urchintt at the Polo (1901). 
He was a contributor to the second edition of 
the New International EncyclopíEdia. 

GOITO, gfl'è-tô. A town in the Provi nce of 
Mantua, Italy, on the right bank of the Mincio, 
11 miles northwest of the city of Mantua (Mapj 
Italy, C 2). Its vicinity to Mantua lias made 
it the scene of numerous battles, notably that 
between the Piedmonteso and the Austrians in 
April and May, 1848, when the former were vic* 
torious. Pop. (cominune), 1901, 5694; 1911,6702. 

GOI'TBE (Fr., from Lat. gutter , throat). 
An enlargement of the thyroid gland (qv.) oc- 
cupying the front of the neck, and sometimes of 
such a size as to project downward o ver the 
breast and even admit òf being tlirown over the 
shoulder. Goitre is, for the most part, an en- 
demic or local disease, being found in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Alps, Andes, and Hima- 
layas, in the Pennine Range, and in Derbyshire, 
England (whence Derbyshire neck), in the 
Khone valley, in the Indian Punjab, and in 
north Italy, especially, it is said. where lime 
prevails largely as a geological forraation. The 
connection of goitre with drinking water is a 
very ancient belief. Goitre wells are mentioned 
by Pliny and Vitruvius. Mungo Park is said 
to have found evidence of the belief in África, 
and Gage discovered a similar one in the West 
Indies in the seventeenth century. Men subiect 
to military Service drink the water of goitre 
wells in order to aoquire the disease and thue 


escape conscription. On the other band, fatnilies 
living in goitre districts have been fcnown to 
escape the malady by drinking only rain water 
or wine. Again it has been notcd that goitre 
streams or wells may change their character. 
Sometimes a well may acquire goitre-producing 
qualities. Some rivers produce goitre only at 
particular points in their course. , In certain 
goitre districts in Italy and Switzerland the 
disease has been controlled by the introduction 
of water from a goitre-free region. Women are 
oftener affected with goitre than men. An ex- 
planation offered for this fact is to the elfect 
that they drink more water than men. Répin, 
in 1908, found a high degree of radioactivity, 
due to radiothorium, in the waters of the Swiss 
Alps. Goitre is met with endemically to a 
slight extent in various parts of Scotland, but on 
a very small scale indeed as compared with 
Switzerland, in which it is a very important de* 
formity, especially when conneeted with cre- 
tinism (q.v.). Sporadic goitre may oceur in any 
coimtry. The pathologieal changes which under- 
lie the enlargement of the thyroid in goitre are 
not always the same in all cases. The enlarge- 
ment of the gland may he due to a general 
hypertrophy of all the tissues, simplc goitre; or 
depend on an overgrowth of the íibrous elements 
alone, fihrous goitre; or one or Beveral of the 
normal alveolar spaces may beeome dilated, con- 
stituting cystic goitre; in other cases there 
is little new gland formation, the increase in 
size being due to dilatation of the blood vessels, 
which causes an expansile pulsation in the mass, 
pulsatmg goitre; later on, the gland may beeome 
indurated from the deposition of lime salts, 
forming the variety known as caldfied goitre. 
The thyroid gland often becomes temporarily ert- 
larged in women during the menstrual period or 
at puberty. In the forni of goitre known as 
exophtlialmie goitre (soe Basedow^ Disease), 
which is marked by protrusion of the eyes {ca>- 
ophthalnws) and functional disturbance of the 
heart action, there is increase in the size of the 
thyroid, which is in most cases a condition of 
active glandular proliferation. From the symp- 
torns of this disease taken in connection with the 
known effect of thyroid extract upon the system. 
there is little doubt that the change in the gland 
is the pathologieal basis of the disease. The 
treatment of goitre, not of the exophtlialmie 
variety, consists in the administration of very 
minute doses of iodine for a long time inter- 
nally, locally by immction, or locally by cataph- 
oresis. The X-ray alleviates or cures in a 
large percentage of cases. (See Elkctricity, 
Medical Uses of.) In a few rare cases the ad¬ 
ministration of thyroid gland has cüred. In 
others the administration of thymus gland has 
cured. In índia, especially, applications of the 
biniodide of mercury to the tumor, followed 
by exposure to the suuligbt, has proven a 
successful method of treatment. Cônsult ar- 
ticle on “Goitre” by Dock, in Qsler’s Modem 
Medicine (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1914), and 
MeCarrison, Etiology of Endemic Goitre (Lon- 
don, 1913). 

GOKHALE, gí/kàl-ft', Gopal Krishna (1800- 
1915). An East Indian educator and political 
leader. He was born in Bombay and, afteí* 
receiving an excellent education in native and 
English colleges, became a professor in Ferguson 
College, Poona. There he remained for 20 
years, during which he devoted himself to pto- 
moting education among his Mahratta feittw 
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eountrymen. He became actively identifled 
with the National Indian Congress movement, 
and by bis moderation and enlightened views 
carne to be accepted m a safe leader of the 
Indian Progressivos. In 1905 he was elected 
President of the Indian Congress. Hc gavc 
evidence before the Indian Expenditure Com- 
mission in London. In 1905 he founded the 
Servants of índia Society and in 1912 was 
appointed a member of the lloyal Commission 
on Public Services in índia. He was elected a 
íellow of Bombay Univeraity. As a writer and 
spcaker also, he became well known. 

GOKINGK, g£'kínk, LEapotD Friedkich Gün- 
thee von. See GOckinok. 

GOKTCHA, gók'chii, or SEVANGA (syê- 
van'gà) LAKE. A lake in the Transcaucasian 
Government of Erivan, aituated at an altitude 
of about 6300 feet and surrounded by higli 
barren mountains of volcanic origin (Map: 
Rússia, G G). It is about 45 miles long, 23 
miles wide, 67 fathoms deep, and has an es- 
timated area of 540 square miles. It reoeives 
a large nuinber of mountain streams. The out- 
let is through the Sanga, a tributary of the 
Aras* In the northwestern part of the lake is 
the lava-fornied island of Sevang, with an old 
Armenian inonastery. 

GOLAW, gõ^lav, Salomon von. The pseu- 
donym of the German epigrammatist Friedrich 
Logau (q.v.). 

GOLCON'DA. A ruined city and fortress in 
the Nizam’s dominions, índia, 5 miles west- 
northwcst of the capital, Hyderabad, in ]at. 17° 
22' N. and in long. 78° 25' E. The ruins of 
the ancient city, once the metropolis of the 
Kingdom of Golconda, the solid mausolea of its 
former sovereigns, which form a vast group 
at a distanee of 600 yards from and overlook- 
ing the fortress, and the fortress itself, are 
all of great arclneological importance and m- 
terest. The fort is now used as a state prison 
and as the Nizam’8 treasury. Golconda ia pro- 
verbially famous for its dianionda, which, how- 
ever, were morely cut and polishcd here, being 
generally found at Purtial, near the Southern 
frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. 

GOLD (AS., OHG. gold , Ger. Qold, Goth. 
gulp; connected with AS. geolu , Eng. yellow, 
Lat. helvus , grayish yellow, Gk. xXwpój, chlõros, 
yellowish green, Skt. hari , yellow). A metallic 
ehemical elemcnt, probably the first metal known 
to man. The aíehemists regarded gold as the 
most perfect metal, compared it to the sun, and 
designatcd it by the same symbol by which they 
represented that orb; their efforts were con- 
gtantly directed towards the transmutation of 
haser metais into pure gold. Gold is widely 
distributed in nature and is frequently found 
native, though usually alloyed with silver and 
containing small quantities of copper or iron; 
it is also associated with palladium, rhodium, 
and bismuth. It is sometimes found crystallized, 
usually as octahedra or tetrahedra, but more 
commonly in thin laminas or grains in sand or 
gravei. Its presence in this condition is believed 
to have been caused by the disintegration of 
gold-bearing rocks, and it is readily collected 
from such alluvial sources by washing the au- 
riferous soil. The purest specimens of native 
gold have yielded from 99.7 to 99.8 per cent 
of the pure metal, the average Califórnia gold 
containing. 88 per cent, while Australian gold 
sometimes runs as high as 96 per cent pure 


metal. Gold also oceurs in corabination witl 
mercury as eleetrum, with silver and telluriun 
as sylvanite, and with tellurium and lead ai 
nagyagite. It is further found in various sul 
phides, as those of copper, lead, iron, and zinc: 
also in other ores, and in very small quantitief 
in sea water. 

Gold (symbol. Au; atomic weight, 197.2) ie 
of a brigiit yellow color when pure and hac 
a high metallic lustre. It is the most malleabk 
of all metais and has been hammercd into a 
leaf 0.00009 millimeter in thickness. In thb 
condition it appears green by transmitted light 
Gold is very duetile and can be drawn intc 
wire so fine that 166 meters weigh but a single 
gram. Its apecific gravity is 19.31, and it melte 
at about 1075° C. It is a good conductor oi 
botli hoat and electricity. Whatever the tem 
perature, neither water nor oxygen is capable 
of attaeking it; and it is not affeeted by fusior 
with potaasium chlorate. It yields, however, tc 
alkalies and nitrates and espeeially to sodium 
or potasBium eyanide. Tt is not dissolved by any 
single acid, except selenic, but readily passes 
into solution when treated with aqua regia (a 
mixturo of nitric and hydroehloric aeids) or 
with other acid liquida in which chlorine or 
bromine is evolved. Pme gokl, being too sofl 
for all ordmary purposes, is generally alloyod 
with other metais. With copper it yieids a red- 
dish alloy, wliieli is quite hard; the standard 
metal used for eoinage is made up of 900 parts of 
gold and 100 of copper. With silver it yieldb 
so-called “wliite alloys,” which are used for jew- 
elry. It amalgamates ícadily with mercury, 
forming a wdiite amalgam of a pasty consistency. 
The most extensive uses of gold are for eoinage, 
jcwelry, gilding purposes, clectroplating, and in 
dentistry. 

Compounds. With oxygen gold forma a mon- 
oxide, or aurous oxide, and n trioxide, or auric 
oxide. The former is obtained by decomposing 
aurous chloride with cold dilute potassium liy- 
droxide; the latter by heating a solution of gold 
trichloride with an excess of magnésia and well 
washing the precipitate with nitric acid Auric 
oxide, which is the more ooramon of the two, 
combines witli bases, forming salts called aur 
ratea. Perhaps the most important of the com¬ 
pounds of gold with aeids is auric chloride, 
wdiich is readily obtained by dissolving metallic 
gold in aqua regia and evaporating the solu¬ 
tion to erystallization. The resultmg orange-red 
crystals may be further purified by reorystalliza- 
tion. It is a very dcliqucscent salt and is 
chiefly employed for toning silver prints in 
photography. 

Fulmwating Gold , which was originally de- 
scribed in a work publislied under the name of 
Basil Valentine, is a green or brown powder that 
readily explodes when dry; it may he obtained 
by the action of ammonia on gold hydroxide, or 
by preoipitating gold chloride with ammonia or 
its carbonate. 

Gold Purple , or Purple of Cassius, which was 
originally prepared by Andreas Cassius, and de- 
scribed in 1685, is a ílomilent purple precipi¬ 
tate obtained by treating a solution of stannous 
and stannic cblorides with gold chloride. The 
resulting produet is believed to be a mixture òf 
tin oxide and finely divided gold. The color of 
ruby glass is due to small proportions of this 
pigment. 

Mo8aic Gold is a fine flaky yellow variety of 
tin bisulphide; it is prepared t>y heating a mix- 
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ture of seven parts of sulphur, six parts of 
ammonium chloride, and 18 parta of a powdered 
amalgam consisting of two parta of tin to ono 
of mercury. When the odor of hydrogon sul- 
phide is no longer perceptible, the lieat ia raised 
to low redness, and the mercurous chloride, 
ammonium chloride, and mercúrio aulphide arc 
volatilized. The mosaic gold thus obtained is 
used as an imitation bronze in the arts. 

Production of Gold. The aupply of gold in 
ancient times was derived rnostly from surface 
deposita of sands and graveis which yiolded tlioir 
values by simple processes of washing. Gold 
was thus mined at a very carly period in índia, 
Central Asia, tlie Southern Urais, and in the 
region bordering the eastem Mediterrancan. 
With tlie progress in metallurgioal knowledge 
attention was directcd to the exploitation of au- 
riferous veins, a branch of the industry which 
seems to have attainc‘d to some iniportanco be- 
fore the opening of the Christian era. Anci(»nt 
workings of this character, ascribed to the Kgyp- 
tians, have been found in tlie niountains of 
Nubia; and Dr. Karl Peters has desenbed ex- 
tensive mines in tlie interior of Soutli África, 
not far fiom the gold fields of Rhodesia —a 
locality believed by Dr. Peters to be tlie Opliir 
of the Israehtes. The Ronians operated mines 
in Hungary, Spain, and Great Britain at \ari- 
ous periods. During the JMiddle Ages the iniri- 
ing industry seems to have made little progress. 
It is estimated that tlie total stoek of gold m 
Europe when America was diseovered did not 
exceed $225,000,000. 

The first gold mined in the United States 
eame froiri the Appalachians As eivilization ad- 
vanced west the production inereased. Witli 
the discovery of new districts, sucli as Cali¬ 
fórnia, South África, Australia, and AhiHka, the 
increase in production was a ery marked. With 
improvements in the metalluigirai extraetion, 
low-grade depoHits have hecome workable Avhieh. 
only a few years ago Averc considered of no 
valúe; this has resulted in a gradual increase, 
not so marked as the discovery of new diHtricts. 


WORLD \S PRODUCTION 1493-1912* 


PEItlOD 


1493 to 1600 
1601 “ 1700 
1701 “ 1800 ... 

1801 “ 1850 . 

1851 “ 1875. . 

1876 “1880 . . 

1881 “ 1885 

1886 “ 1890. 

1891 “ 1895. 

1896 “ 1900 . 

1901 “1905 . 

1906 “ 1910 . 

1911 .. 


! 

Annual 

Years 

average 

production 

307 

$4.087,000 

JOO 

6.064,000 

100 

12,628,000 

50 

15,750,000 

25 

126,960,000 

5 

114,586,000 

5 

99,116,000 

5 

112,895,000 

5 

162,947,000 

5 

257,301,000 

5 

328,619,000 

5 

433,453,000 

1 

461,542,000 

1 

460,136,000 

2 

455,534,000 


* Animal Report, 1912, Dircctor of the Mmt. 
t Estimate by Director of Mmt. 


The accompanying statistics of Avorld produc- 
tion were compíled by the lato Adolf Soetbeer 
and by the United States Mint fiorn the most 
authoritative sources. It is interesting to note 
that the production for the 26 years from 1886 to 
1912 has exceeded that of tlie previous 394 years. 

The gold-producing countries mentioned in 
order of their importance, and the percentage 


of their output in 1911 as compared with the 
total output, were: África, 41.5 per cent; United 
States, 21 per cent; Australia, 13 per cent; 
Rússia, 7 per cent; and México, 5.3 per cent, 
leaving a balance of 12.2 per cent for the re- 
maining countries of the world. Brazil, which 
has been only slightly explored, showed a large 
percentage of increase in 1911 over that of 
1910, and very extensivo mining developments 
which were in progress in Chile in 1914 it was- 
thought Avould probably result in considerable 
increase in the production from these countries 
in tlie near future. The table on page 97, 
giving the gold output from the various coun¬ 
tries of the world, is taken from the Report of 
tlie United States Mint for 1912. 

United States. In the United States, as else- 
whoro, the oecurrcnce of gold is limited to areas 
of crustal and voloanic disturhances, these ap- 
parently being the prime faetors that govern the 
formation of ore bodies the world over. There 
are, thus, two distinet regions in which gold is 
produced—the eastern region along the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and the western, or Cordil- 
leran, region. Gold has beon found at numerous 
localities 011 the eastern slope of the Appalach- 
ians, and tlie mountain system might be said 
to be gold-b(*aring througliout its extent from 
Newfoundland to Alabama, althougli workable 
deposits occur only in Nova Seotia, Canada, and 
the Southern States. In tlie United States the 
nuriferous belt, varying from a few miles to 
75 miles in width, extends from Virgínia through 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and (Geórgia, 
into Alabama. Botli veins and surface deposits 
are worked. The veins of auriferous quartz cut 
through the slatc‘g and schists, generally forming 
only small pockets of ore. Associated with the 
gold is iisually a small percentage of the sul- 
phides of copper and iron. Some pockets of ore 
are exeeptionally rieh, and specimens of quartz 
literally covcred Avith gold are to be found. The 
TIaile gold mine in South Carolina, no longer 
worked, was a large low-grade body of aurifer- 
oiis sehist; this mine was operated for a numbor 
of years and attracted considerable 4 attention. 
Tt Avas at this property that the Keith lead- 
lined chlorination barrei for the extraction of 
gold was developed. The Dahlonega distriet in 
Geórgia has also attracted considerable* atten- 
tiem, and placer or surface minc*s have been 
worked in this distriet. I 11 North Carolina the 
tendeney is fe>r the* gold to occur in quartz veins. 
The first gold shipped to the mint for coinage 
from the Southern States was from North Caro¬ 
lina in 1804. For 20 years following, the 
animal output from North Carolina did not 
exceed $2500 In 1829 Virgínia anel South 
Carolina, in 1830 Geórgia, in 1831 Alabama 
and Tennessee, anel in 1808 Maryland, shipped 
gold to the mint for coinage. Sinee tlien the 
production, although small, has been fairly 
(‘onstant. 

The Western gold fields are scattered over 
the* Avhole region betAveen the eastern foothills 
of tlie Rocky Mountains and the western slopes 
of the Sierra Ne»vaela and Cascade ranges and 
extend from Alaska into México. In 1848 gold 
Avas first diseovered in Califórnia in an exeava- 
tion made for the tailrae*e to a water-power mill. 
This discovery cause*d the gold-rush excitement 
of ’49, when men from all parts of the world 
rushed by boats and by wagons aeross the 
prairies to the new gold distriet. The wonderful 
richness of this new discovery furnished the in* 
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GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD 


COUNTBIES 

Troy ounces 
1909 

Troy ounces 
1910 

Troy ounces 
1911 

Value 

1911 

Value 

1912 

Value 

1913 

North America 

United States. . . 

4,821,701 

4,657,017 

4,687,053 

«96,890,000 

«93,451,500 

«88,301,000 

Canada . 

453,865 

493,707 

472,241 

9,762,100 

12,649,000 

15,250,000 

México. 

1,153,400 

1,205,051 

1,203,573 

24,880,100 

24,500,000 

20,500,000 

Cuba . ! 

Afnca . 

8,271,575 

.8,474,809 

967 

9,265,672 

20,000 

191,538,400 

213,800,000 

207,700,000 

Australia. 

3,435,007 

3,167,140 

2,911,410 

60,184,200 

54,509,400 

55,474,500 

Europe 

Rússia .... 

1,566,443 

1,721,163 

1,555,333 

32,151,600 

22,199,000 

22,199,000 

Austna-Hungary 

93,446 

105,101 

105,705 

2,185,100 

2,043,000 

2,043,000 

Germany 

3,348 

3,042 

3,042 

62,900 

78,100 

78,000 

Swedcn . 

491 

95 

95 

2,000 

44,800 

20,300 

20,000 

Italy 

1,168 

1,430 

2,165 

11,000 

11,000 

France 

67,754 

82,580 

82,580 

1,707,100 

1,812,000 

1,812,000 

Servia ... . 

7,273 

12,833 

265,300 

251,000 

250,000 

South America 







Argentina . 

9,186 

8,372 

13,979 

289,000 

107,300 

107,800 

Bolívia 1 

Chile í ■ • • • • 

23,819 

22,429 

11,517 

238,100 

175,000 

175,000 

Colomhia 

153,826 

163,022 

153,941 

3,167,800 

2,971,700 

2,971,700 

Ecuador 

13,273 

12,054 

13,389 

276,800 

406,500 

406,000 

Brazil 

108,983 

94,557 

185,496 

3,834,500 

3,570,000 

3,570,000 

Venezuela . . 

13,576 

16,472 

17,648 

364,800 

623,500 

623,500 

Guiana 

British 

57,697 

57,697 

43,149 

892,000 

879,000 

879,000 

Dutoh< . . 

30,041 

38,344 

107,835 

25,320 

523,400 

407,000 

407,000 

Frenoh 

103,708 

107,835 

2,229,100 

3,050,000 

3,050,000 

Peni 

24,890 

22,055 

22,655 

455,900 

492,200 

492,000 

Uruguay. 

4,433 

4,433 

3,422 

70,600 

111,000 

111,000 

Central America . . 

127,229 

225,302 

162,588 1 

3,360,400 

3,030,500 

3,030,000 

Asia 







Japan 

174,966 

189,837 

193,865 

4,007,500 

4,467,000 

4,467,000 

China 

452,406 

176,960 

160,344 

3,314,600 

3,658,000 

3,658,000 

Indo-Chma 

3,174 

2,655 

2,655 

55,000 

74,700 

74,000 

Chosen (Korea) 

96,440 

212,808 

139,774 

2,889,400 

2,852,000 

2,852,000 

Siain 

15,850 

2,733 

2,733 

56,500 

56,000 

56,000 

Bntish índia 

501,097 

518,502 

534,744 

11,054,100 

11,055,700 

12,144,200 

East Indies 

Bntish 

69,510 

69,988 

64,791 

1,339,400 

1,352,000 

1,352,000 

Dutch 

103,832 

163,852 

163,852 

3,387,100 

3,387,000 

3,387,000 

Total 

21,965,111 

22,023,178 

22,327,088 

$461,542,100 

«466,136,000 

«455,533,000 


centive for the exploration and development of 
the whole Far West. 

The aeeompanying statistics for the Appalaeh- 
ian States are taken froin the Annual Iteport 
of the Director of tho Mint for 1912: 


GOLD PRODUCTION, APPALACHIAN STATES, 
1799 TO 1912 


States 

Total 

production 

Annual 

average, 

1902-1911 

Production, 

1912 

Alabama 

«724,772 

«25,120 

«16,400 

Geórgia . . . 
Maryland 

17,671,915 

60,912 

10,900 

73,350 

2,272 

1,200 

North Carolma. 

22,641,589 

88,197 

156,000 

South Carolma. 

5,856,258 

73,113 

15,400 

Tennessee 

214,697 

3,513 

11,500 

Virgínia 

3,288,997 

4,721 

300 

Total. 

«50,277,881 

«257,848 

«211,700 


The gold occurs in three types of deposits— 
river graveis, or placers, íiigh graveis, and 
veins. The river graveis, found in the beds of 
the numerous streams that flow down the west¬ 
ern slopes of the Sierras, have been derived from 
the higher leveis, where the erosive processes 
have cut deeply into the auriferous rock forma- 
1 tions. Most of the gold is generally found near 
bed rock, and it is necessary to remove a heavy 
overburden before the values can be obtained. 


The gold particles vary from minute pellets or 
dust to nuggets of considerable size. The high 
graveis represent the work of ancient rivers 
whose channels are more or less parallel to 
those of the present day, but have been filled in 
with detrital materiais and frequently buried 
beneath lava flows. They lie along the higher 
slopes of the Sierras up to 5000 feet above sea 
levei and sometimes attain a thickness of 500 
feet. The veins, which have furnished the gold 
found in both the placers and high graveis, oc- 
cupy fissures in slates, schists, and igneous 
rocks, and are of variable extent and richness. 
Quartz is generally the gangue material, while 
the gold occurs in a free state or combined with 
sulphides, most eommonly pyrites. A great 
series of these veins, called the “mother Iode,” 
extends across Tuolumne, Calaveras, Amador, 
and El Dorado counties; for a number of years 
it has been the source of much of the gold 
mined in the State. The Comstock Lode (q.v.) 
is situated on an eastern spur of the Sierras, 
extending into Nevada. Placers and veins simi- 
lar to those of the Sierras are found also in 
Oregon and Washington. 

The Rocky Mountains and the outlying ranges, 
which were firèt prospected by Californian 
miners in the early sixties, include an immense 
area of gold-bearing territory. Rich graveis 
have been worked near Leadville, Fairplay, and 
in San Miguel Co., Colo.; near Helena and Butte, 
Mont,; along the Snake and Salmon rivers, 
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Idaho; near Deadwood, S. Dak,; at Santa Fe, 

N. Mex.; and in Alaska. The output from the 
graveis, although large, amounted to only 24.22 
per eent of the total output for 1911, as sbown 
in the accompanying table: 


PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1912 


St ATM* 

Jroy ounces 

Value 

Alaska. 

831,681 

188,117 

067,887 

006,606 

170,871 

656,772 

378,476 

208,003 

290.823 

$17,108,600 

3.786.400 
20,608,000 
18,741,200 

3,707,900 

13,575,700 

7,823,700 

4,312,600 

7.698.400 

Astaona..... 

Califórnia. 

Colorado. 

Mootana . 

Nevada. 

South Dakota. 

utah. 

14 other States. 

Total. 

4,520.719 

$03,451,900 

SOUBCEf 

Troy ounces 

Value 

Deep mines. 

Plaoers . 

Total. 

3,361,937 

570,866 

$72,321,000 

21,160,000 

4,520,719 

$03,481,500 


♦From fíureau of Mmt Report, 1912. 
t From United States Geological Survey. 


The percentage of gold produced by the dif- 
ferent States from deep mining requiring metal- 
lurgical treatment, and from residual deposita 
requiring only washing, is given in the accom- 
panying table. In this table it will be potieed 
that Alaska produced 53,5 per cent, and Cali¬ 
fórnia 38.3 per cent, of the total residual or 
plaeer gold produced in 1911. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTION BASED ON 
SOURCE, 1911 


r States 

Deep 
i mining 

Dredging 

Other 

Total 

placers 

placers 

plaoera 


6.9% 

14.0 

14.6% 

84.3% 

63.5% 

Califórnia.... 

74.4 

10.0 

38.3 

Colorado .. 

25.4 

2.6 

.4 


Nevada . .. 

24.5 

i 

1.5 


South Dakota... 

10.0 

. • 1 



Other States'. ’ ’ 

6.3 

13.9 

8.6 

38 

8.2 

Total. 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 



The total output of the mines of the United 
States was in 1913 approximately $88,000,000. 

Califórnia during 1911 produced 20.8 per cent 
of the total output of gold in the United States. 
Of this 54.5 per cent was reco ver ed from deep 
mining and 45.5 per cent from plaeer. The 
output was derived from 1181 mines operating 
in 32 counties. The largest county production 
came from Yuba County, mainly from dredging 
operations. In deep mining the most produetive 
in gold was Amador County. 

Colorado during 1911 produced 19.7 per cent 
of the total output of gold from the United 
States. Cripple Creek, wbiçh has been one of 
the rich and large American produoers, contrib- 
uted 59 per cent of this proquetion. This dis- 
trict hecame prominent in 1894, when the Inde- 
pendence mine was disqovered. The ores were 
exceptionally high grade, the gold occurred in 
çombination with tellurimn, resembling ailver, 
and the deposits were large. In 1905 approxj- 
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mately $18,000,000 in gold was produced. The 
district has been a heavy producer and is now 
treating successfully low-grade ores by con¬ 
centra tion and cyaniding by a special process 
developed by Philip Argall, of Denver, for han- 
dling this particular ore. The San Juan district, 
in wliich the famous Camp Bird mine is located, 
in 1912 produced $4,119,191 as against $5,035,610 
in 1911, $5,822,422 in 1910, and $6,170,201 in 
1909; no new discoveries have been made in 
this district. The plaeer output amounts to only 
about 2 per cent of the total output of the State. 

Nevada during 1911 produced 18.7 per cent 
of the total output of gold in the United States. 
About 50 per oent of the output was from Gold- 
fields in Esmeralda County and 25 per cent 
from Tonopah in Nye County. Most of the 
ore is from deep mining, and the gold is re- 
covered by amalgamation and cyaniding. The 
Tonopah mine, discovered about 1902, caused 
the rush to Nevada which resulted in the de- 
velopment of the Tonopah district and the 
discovery and development of the Goldfields dis*- 
trict. Exceptionally high-grade ore was pro¬ 
duced in the Goldfields district. The output 
from Nevada has been decreasing; the largest 
decrease was from the mines of the Goldfields 
district; in 1911 this decrease amounted to 
$850,000 and in 1912 to $4,047,000. The output 
from the State in 1912 was $13,450,000 as com- 
pared with $18,097,000 for 1911. 

Alaska during 1911 produced 17.2 per cent of 
the total gold output of the United States, 
amounting to $16,605.200. In 1912 the produc¬ 
tion amountod to $17,145,951. About three- 
fifths of the output was from placers, but the 
ratio of output of plaeer gold to Iode gold was 
decreasing as the richer graveis were being 
vrorked out and the deep or iode mines were be¬ 
ing developed. During 1911 the recovery of 
plaeer gold per eubic yard amounted to $2.17, 
and during 1912 this recovery was redueed to 
$1.87. With the increased application of dredg¬ 
ing the output of plaeer gold will probably be 
maintained for many years. The recovery per 
cubic yard from dredging during 1912 amounted 
to from 52 to 04 eents. The total output of 
plaeer gold during 1912 amounted to $11,990,000 
as compared with $12,540,000 for 1911. The 
total output of gold from quartz mines in 1912 
amounted to $5,002,000 as compared with $4,- 
227,000 for 1911; of this output the low-grade 
mines of the Alaska-Treadwell Company, on 
Douglas Island, produced $4,418,000 in 1912 as 
compared with $3,904,000 for 1911. At duncau, 
only a few miles east of the Alaska-Treadwell, 
on the mainland, very extensive dcvelopments 
were being completed in 1914 for the mining and 
milling of a large cleposit of low-grade ore. This 
mill was to be in operation in 1915 and should 
affect considerably the output of gold from 
Alaska. Since 1882 and up to 1912 the Iode 
or deep mines of Alaska have produced $57,811,- 
000, and the plaeer mines, $157,800,000. 

South Dakota was maintaining its output of 
gold from the low-grade ores of the Black Hills, 
with the indication that it probably would con¬ 
tinue to do so for many years to come. The 
yield is wholly from siliceous ores. Mining and 
metallurgical practice of the highest grade have 
been charaoteristic of the successful operations, 
and partioularly was this true of the Home- 
stake mines, which have produced the bulk of 
the output. The milling practioe consista of 
amalgamation foliowed by cyaniding. The total 
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output of gold from South Dakota from 1876 to 
1912 inclusive was $170,634,838, and the yield 
during 1912 amounted to $7,891,370, which was 
the largest ever recorded from the State. 

The States above discussed produced about 84 
per cent of the total output during 1911. There 
are numerous smaller fields located in Utah, 
Montana, Arizona, and elsewhere, which in the 
a gg re g ate produce about 16 per cent of the out¬ 
put, of which a large percentage ia recovered 
from the smelting of copper, lead, and zinc ores. 

The total output of the mines of the United 
States in 1913 was approximately $88,000,000. 

África. The gold production for 1911 
amounted to $191,638,433. Of this amount the 
Transvaal produced $170,566,159; West Coast, 
$5,601,117; French Colonies, $1,865,349; and 
Rhodesia, $13,505,808. The production on the 
Transvaal was the largest in its history. It 
was reported that some of the shallow mines 
which are worked from the surface croppings 
would soon be worked out and that a few of the 
first deep mines have only a short life left. 
With the development of the "deep-deep” mines 
the cost of mining would increase, and this to 
some extent has been balanced by the reduction 
in total cost of operation by consolidating many 
properties and the building of large central milfs 
for the recovcry of the gold. The deposit con¬ 
sista of a conglomerate commonly ealled a 
“banket,” varying from a few inches to several 
feet in thickness. It can be traced for several 
miles along the strike and for several thousand 
feet has retained its auriferous tenor in depth. 
From 1889 up to and including 1911 the Trans¬ 
vaal has produced ovèr $1,582,000,000. 

Australasia. The large output from alluvial 
deposita which first attracted the miner has 
largely been replaced by quartz mining due to 
exhaustion. The most productive states are 
Western Australia, with an output for 1911 of 
$28,337,994; Vietoria, $10,418,471; New Zea- 
land, $8,834,712; Queensland, $7,744,056; and 
New South Wales, $3,744,056. The average 
value of ore treated in Western Australia dur¬ 
ing 1911 was $10.009 as against $10.080 for 
1910; in the East Coolgardie gold fields, from 
which comes over 50 per cent of the states’ yield, 
the grade per ton has fallcn from $9.798 to $9.268. 
The yield of gold obtained by dredging in New 
South Wales amounted to $99,245, showing a 
decrease from previous recorda. 

Rússia. Most of the gold produced by Rússia 
has been obtained from placer workings on- the 
eastern slope of the Ural Mountains. During 
1911 mining was stimulated by the high price of 
platinum, and the year was one of general prog- 
ress in precious-metal mining. Tn total gold 
production Rússia ánd Sibéria rank third, being 
surpassed by the United States and Australasia, 
but still remaining ahead of South África. 

British North America. During 1911 British 
Columbia produced $4,930,150; of this the placer 
production amounted to only $468,000, and the 
balance was recovered from smelting of base- 
metal ores containing gold and also from milling 
quartz-gold ores. The Yukon district produced 
$4,930,150, of which $4,580,000 was recovered 
from placers. The production from Nova Scotia 
milling ores was estimated at $142,000. The 
gold veins of Nova Scotia are quite similar to 
those of the Southern States in the United 
States; no large ore bodies have been discovered. 
Quebec produces very little gold. It is interest- 
ing to note that the gold output of Ontario in 


gold 

1911 was only $42,625 a$ compared with the 
large output of silver from the Cob&lt district 
for the same year, amounting to $18,492,006. 
The Cobalt district was discovered by a bláck- 
smith working on the building of the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railroad. This 
railroad was constructed to develop the latids 
in northern Ontario; its terminus was jüst 
north of Cobalt. A few years later the govem* 
ment started the extension of this line, and the 
prospectors preceded the construction. In 1909 
the diBcovery of rich gold veins in Porcupine 
was reported, and long before the snow had gone 
in the spring of 1910 the district was fllled with 
prospectors. During 1911 claims changed hands 
at high figures, with no other showing than the 
snow or possibly a “rock cropping.” Mills were 
freighted in and boilers shipped by express to 
the end of the railroad so that they could be 
hauled over the snow and frozen lakes before 
the spring thaw and “break up.” The summer 
of 1911 saw the entire district, mills and equip- 
ment, wiped out by a forest fire, with a heavy 
toll of life. In 1912 the two large mines, the 
Hollinger and the Dome, dropped their stamps 
for the first time and commenced the regular 
production of gold. The output from the Porcu¬ 
pine district was as follows: 1910, $35,539; 
1911, $17,187; 1912, $1,731,000; and 1913, 

$4,285,000. 

GOU) MINING 

Gold-mining operations may be divided into 
two classes—placer mining, where the gold 
occura in river beds or ancient river beds and 
in the native State scattered through sand and 
gravei; and vein or quartz mining, where the 
gold occurs native or associated with sulphides 
in a vein or ore body. Placer mining may 
again be subdivided into hydraulic mining and 
dredging, depending on the method used m ex- 
cavating the gravei. 

Hydraulic Placer Mining. This method of 
mining was first attempted in a crude way in 
1852 in Placer Co., Cal., and was largely prac- 
ticed until laws w^re passed practically pro- 
hibiting this method in the State. This method 
is now largely followed in Alaska, as the con- 
ditions leading to suppression in Califórnia did 
not exist in that territory. Tn 1912 Califórnia 
produced only 10 per cent of the total output 
of hydraulic placer gold, whereas Alaska pro¬ 
duced 84.3 per cent. In Califórnia the hydraulic 
mining has largely been replaced by dredging. 
Briefly described, hydraulic mining consists of 
directing a powerful stream of water under a 
heavy head through a “giant” (nozzle) against 
the gold-bearing gravei bank, which breaks down 
the material and washes it away through spe- 
cially constructed slulces, where the gold is 
saved. The sluices are large and built of heavy 
material to withstand the pounding of heavy 
bowlders washed through them. The first length 
of sluice terminates with a grizzly, or screen, 
consisting of parallel bars of iron; the large 
bowlders are removed at this point, and the 
smaller material carrying the gold passes 
through the grizzly into the seconl section of 
sluices. In this section are placed specially 
designed riffles to permit the coarser gold to 
settle from the gravei. At intervalg the bottom 
of the sluice is replaced by a grating or grizzly 
to permit the finer material to go tnroügn and 
enter sluices which are built at right angles to 
the main sluice; in these cross sluices riffles 
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are also placed to catch the gold. Mercury is 
added beliind the riffles to amalgamate with the 
gold and prevent its washing away. When con- 
ditions are favorable groundsluicing is some- 
times resorted to. In this process a stream or 
portion of a stream is diverted and caused to 
flow steeply and rapidly across the placer bed, 
eroding and bearing away large quantities of 
gravei. In the pit where the speed of the cur- 
rent diminishes, one or more giants serve to 
sweep the gravei into the sluice boxes. 

Dredging. On rivers, or where hydraulic 
mining is prohibited, dredges are used. These 
consist of flat-bottomed boats which carry the 
necessary machinery for exeavating the gravei 
and recovering the gold. When dredges are used 
on dry placers, or deposits away from the river, 
it is necessary flrst to dig a hole of sutficiont 
size in which to build the dredge. Provision 
must be made to supply the dredge with a con- 
stant stream of water sufficient to float it and 
furnish the water which is lost in diBcharging 
the wet tailings at the rear. The dredge is 
equipped with powerful machinery, large ex¬ 
eavating buckets closely attached to an endless 
chain consisting of large heavy bars of iron, 
a heavy cylindrical screen for separating the 
large bowlders and discharging them over the 
side of the boat, sluices quite similar to those 
used in hydraulic mining, and a tailings stacker 
at the stern of the boat which disposes of the 
gravei after the gold has been recovered. This 
method of placer mining is largely praeticed in 
Australia and Califórnia, and is rapidly being 
introdueed into Alaska and Central America. 

Quartz Mining. Tlu» mining of gold veins is 
condueted in much the same way as that of other 
metalliferous veins. Shafts are sunk, drifts are 
driven laterally on the vein from the shafts, and 
the method of breaking and hamiling the ore is 
determined by the hízc of the ore body, inclina- 
tion or dip, and local conditions. In a few 
cases tunnels on the ore body are driven, or 
cross-cut tunnels through the barren rock are 
driven to the ore body. After the ore body is 
opened up or developed, the ore is blasted, loaded 
into cars, trammed or transported to the shaft, 
and hoisted to the surface, where the ore is de- 
livered for metallurgical treatment. 

METALLUBGY 

The method of extracting gold from the ores 
depends on the character of the ore and the loca- 
tion of the property. Heavy gold sulphide ores, 
sucli as copper, lead, etc., are smedted. Ores 
containing only a small percentage of sulphides 
with free gold or gold finely disseminated in the 
sulphides are usually treated at the property 
by amalgamation or cyaniding, or a comibina- 
tion of both. Progress has been very rapid in 
recent vears, and processes such as the chlori- 
nation nave been almost, if not wholly, replaced 
by the cyanide process. The reader is referred 
to publications on gold metallurgy for detailed 
descriptions of these several processes. Briefly, 
the chlorination process consists of eonverting 
the insoluble gold into the soluble chloride of 
gold, leaching with water, and precipitating the 
gold with a suitable precipitant, such as char- 
coal, sulphate of iron, or sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Stamp Milling and Amalgamation. This 
process, which is the oldest method of crushing 
ores for the extraction of gold, is still in use 
to-day, and the modern stamp mill owes much 


to South África for its existence. It has been 
threatened many times by new machines and in 
many cases of gold milling has been replaced; 
where amalgamation is necessary for the re- 
covery of the gold, or a portion of the gold, the 
stamp mill is always found as the preliminary 
crusher. (For a detailed description of the con- 
struction of the stamp mill, see Gbinding, Crush¬ 
ing, AND PULVERIZING MACHINERY.) 

The stamp mill is usually the preliminary 
crusher to amalgamation; the ore, as delivered 
from the mine cars, first enters the ore bin, 
from which it is fed to breakers and broken to 
fragments about IV 2 to 2 inches in size; from 
the breakers the ore is again transported to the 
ore bina immediately in the rear of the stamp 
mill; from these bins the ore is fed mechani- 
cally, together with a stream of water, to the 
stamp mill to be crushed; and the crushed prod- 
uct is splashed througli a screen to the amalga- 
niated plates, or apron plates, placed directly 
in front of the mill for recovery ot the gold by 
amalgamation. The process of extraction by 
amalgamation consists of crushing the ore suífi- 
ciently fine to liberate or free the native gold 
and then catch the gold in mercury. The gold 
does not combine chemieally with the mercury, 
but amalgamates with it, forming a stiff pasly 
mass known as amalgam. In stamp milling, 
copper or silver-plated copper plates covered 
with mercury are used for catehing the gold. 
The plates may be located inside of the stamp 
battery or housing surrounding the stamps, 
suspended in front of the discharge screen, when 
it is known as the splash plate, and in front of 
the stamp battery, placed at a sliglit angle to 
permit the pulverized ore to be washed over; 
in the Jatter case thcy are known as apron 
plates. The length of the apron plates varies 
greatly, but the width is regulatod by tlu» width 
of the inortar. To prepare the amalgamating 
plates they are first thoroughly washed, and alí 
grease spots, if any, removed; mercury is then 
sprinkled on and ruhbed into the pia te —with 
copper plates sodium amalgam is often used for 
this purpose; all excess of mercury is removed 
with a stiff brush; this leaves the plates bright 
with a thin coating of mercury. The pulverized 
ore is then washed across the plates from the 
stamp battery, and the free or native gold ad- 
heres to the mercury; more mercury is sprin¬ 
kled 01 ^ the plates as required. • At eertain 
periods the amalgam is scraped off the plates 
and, the gold separated, as described later. 

Pan amalgamation has been largely used, but 
at present it has been replaced to a large extent 
by other processes. Pan amalgamation consists 
of feeding comparatively fine ore or concen- 
trates to a grinding pan, f adding the proper 
amount of mercury, and pulverizing the ore in 
close contact with the mercury; following this 
operation, the grinding muller is raised off the 
bottom, the pulp diluted, and more mercury 
added to collect any suspended amalgam; the 
amalgam sinks to the bottom of the pan and is 
drawn off. Investigations have shown that 
amalgam containing coarse gold carries a higher 
percentage of gold than that containing fine 
gold, although the physical characteristics ap- 
pear to be the same. In recovering the gold 
from the mercury the amalgam is placed in a 
large wedgwood mortar, more mercury added 
to reduce the plasticity, and then hot water 
is added, and the amalgam washed by working 
with the pestle; sand and foreign matter is by 
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this means removed. The clean amalgam is then 
placed in a chamois bag, and the excess mer- 
cury squeezed out, leaving a bar d amalgam; 
this hard amalgam is made into balis, covered 
with paper to prevent the gold sticking to adja- 
cent balis or the sides of the iron retort, and 
retorted. The temperature of the retort is 
slowly increased so as to prevent too rapid clis- 
tillation of the mercury. The mereury vapor is 
passed through condensing tubes and recovered. 
The remaining gold is then melted into bars, 
assayed, and shipped to the mint. The purity 
of tlie gold briek is reported in parts in 1000, 
such as 627 fine in gold, and 258 fine in silvor; 
the balance of 115 would represent base metal, 
such as copper. The pulverized rock from the 
stamp mill, after being washc‘d across the apron 
plates, is known as plate tailings. In most 
cases the plate tailings contain suflicicnt gold 
to warrant further treatment. The metliod 
adopted to recover this gold dependa upon the 
value and eharaeter of the tailings. When the 
ore eontalns auriferous sulphides, the tailings 
are usually coneentrated; when the tailings are 
comparatively free from sulphides, the gold is 
usually extraeted by dissolving it in cyanide 
solution ; in inany cases a eombination of con- 
centiation followed by cyanidnig ia ust‘d. The 
coneentrates produced are either shipj)ed to the 
smelter or treated on the property, depending 
on local conditions. 

Cyanide Process. That gold was sohihle in 
cyanide* solution had been known for many 
years hefore a eommereial pioeess hased on this 
principie was developed for reeovcring the metal 
from the ores. The íiist attempt to us(* this 
process eoniniereially was mude by J II. Rae, 
who secured patents from the United States in 
1867; Kae’s process made use of the electrie 
current in conneetion with a solution of cyanide 
Ralts. In 1885 J. W. Kimpson, of New dersey, 
proposed using a 3 per cent solution of cyanide 
together with a small percentage of arninoniuni 
carbonate. In the following year (1886) J. S. 
MaeArthur and R. W. and William Forrest, of 
Glasgow, started tlieir experimenta and were 
finally successful in oommereializing the process 
which for many years was known as the Mac- 
Arthur-Forrest process. It was in 1860 that the 
MacArthur-Forrest process was introduccd into 
South África to replace the chlorination process, 
which up to that time had been the standard 
metliod of extracting gold. The chief advantages 
which the cyanide process oflered over the elilo- 
rination process were reduction in cost of opera- 
tion by eliminating the preliminary roastmg 
and the recovery of the silver with the gold by 
one leaching. The process is dependent upon 
the fact that very fine particles of gold, or 
exceedingly fine sheets of gold, are rapidly 
soluble in a weak solution of potassium cyanide 
in the presence of free oxygen; coarse gold is 
practieally insoluble in such a solution, as it is 
necessary to bring in contact with the gold free 
oxygen for the reaction to take place. At íirst 
Solutions containing from 1 to 2 per cent of po¬ 
tassium cyanide were used, but it was soon 
found that weaker Solutions dissolved the gold 
in practieally the same length of time and 
greatly reduced the cost of Chemicals required; 
the first, or the strong Solutions, now vary 
from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent, depending on local 
conditions. It was in South África that this 
process was commercially developed, and the 
first few volumes of the Transactions of the 


South African Mining Society are mostly con¬ 
fine d to the cyaniding process. 

The process as developed in South África con- 
sisted of stamp milling followed by amalgama- 
tion ; the tailings from the amalgamating plates 
were then classified into sands and slimes and 
treated separately. The sands were conveyed 
into large cylmdrieal shallow tanks holding 
many tons; the cyanide solution was then intro- 
duced under pressure through the bottom of the 
tank and allowed to permeate the sands until 
the surface of the tank was covered with solu¬ 
tion; after a few liours the solution w as drawn 
from the bottom of the tank and fresh solution 
added to the top of the tank. After such treat- 
ment for several days, wasli water was added 
to the top of the tank to replace the gold solu¬ 
tion and wasli the sands of any dissolved gold. 
The slimes were conveyed to large settling tanks 
and allowed to settle, followed by decantation 
of the water; cyanide solution was then added, 
and the slimes agitated by mechanical means 
foi several liours, allowed to settle, and the gold- 
bearing cyanide solution deeanted. This opera- 
tion was repeated until the soluble gold had 
been extraeted from the slimes. Following this 
treatment, the slimes were waslied as free as 
possible of any dissolved gold. This metliod of 
treating the slimes required large tankage and 
considerable time, and was soon improvcd upon 
in the United States by the invention of the 
Moore íilter, and many otlier liHeis using the 
principie suggested by («coige Moore. 

The Moore process consists of adding cyanide 
solution to the slimes, conveying the slmies to a 
íilter tank, collecting u cake of slimes on the 
filter leaves by vaciuim, íransfeiring the filter 
leaves conlaining the cake, while the vacuum 
is on, to a second tank containing wash w r atcr, 
replacing the gold Solutions m the slimes by 
wash watei, and finally transferring the leaves 
containing the waslied filter cake to a third 
tank, wliere the slimes are dischargcd from the 
filter leaves by introducing compressed air into 
the leaf in place of the vacuum. Ry this proc¬ 
ess the original tankage investment has been 
minimized and a much better extraction ob- 
tained from the slimes. Kecently this latter 
process lias been greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of the Dorr countercuri ent settling 
tanks, followed by the Moore-Oliver filter. The.se 
tanks are the invention of «I. V. N. Dorr and 
have met with success throughout the United 
States. In this process the slimes travei through 
a series of tanks in an opposite direction to the 
cyanide solution, and the process is known as 
the Dorr eountercurrent cyanide process. The 
slimes from the last tank are thickened and fed 
to a rotary filter. This rotary filter is a large 
levolving cylinder the surface of which consists 
of vacuum chambers connccted to a central 
vacuum and pressure valve on the shaft. The 
vacuum chambers are covered with woven wire, 
cocoa matting, canvas, and wound spirally with 
wire. The surface of the cylinder with the 
vacuum attached is slightly imniersed in the 
thickened slimes; the slimes adhering to the cyl¬ 
inder are elevated by the revolving of the cylin- 
der, waslied with a spray of w r ater near the top 
of the cylinder, and are dischargcd after wash- 
ing hy a scraper; immediately preceding the 
scraper the vacuum is replaced by compressed 
air. The advantage which this process offers 
is that it is continuous and less expensive 
to operate. The soluble gold and silver go 
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ittto solution as a double cyanide with the 
potash. The gold from this solution ia extracted 
by passing the solution over zinc shavings. In 
many mills this method of precipitation has 
been replaeed by the introduction of zinc dust 
into the cyanide solution as it is conveyed to 
filter presses. The gold and silver are precipi- 
tated as a fine black powder. This precipitate 
is then treated with dilute sulphuric acid to 
dissolve any small pioces of zinc and pumped 
to a filter presa. The cake obtained in the 
filter press, consisting of practically pure gold 
and silver, is then dried, mixcd with the proper 
fluxes, and xnelted in graphite crucibles. The 
gold and silver obtained after melting is cast 
Fnto bars and shipped to the inint. 

Extraction by Washing. Extraction of gold 
by washing alone is possible only in the case of 
ores carrying native gold. Hydrauhcking and 
dredging àrc the two commercial methods. Iland 
operations are only practiced when the pockcts 
of ore are very rich and too small to warrant 
the ereetion of a plant; a mine of this eharaeter 
was being operated in Australia in 1912. For 
testing the value of placer ground the gravei 
obtained from drilling is washed by hand; pros¬ 
pector» also make use of the “gold pan” to test 
samples and specimtms of rock for free gold. 
In uncivilized eountries hand washing is often 
racticcd. Unless earefully conducted the losses 
y hand washing are liable to he very heavy. 
Hand washing may he performed by means of 
pans, eradles, long toms, and sluiees. The oper- 
ation of panning is the siniplest and 'consista of 
placing the material in a ílat-bottomed pan, 
known as a “gold pan,” the sides of which slope 
at an angle of ahout 60°. The pan is then 
placed under the surface of the water, and an 
oscillating motion given to it, so tliat the free 
gold will settle, and the mud and fine sand will 
wash over the cdge, which is gradually lowered 
until there is little left in the pan other than 
the heavy minerais and gold. The pan is then 
lifted and shaken so as to spread out the ma¬ 
terial, when the yellow spocks, or “colors,” of 
gold are visible. The cradle is a box provided 
with a sieve at the feed end, the whole resting 
on rockers so that it can he rocked by means 
of a handle. The gold-bearing mineral is placed 
on the sieve and washed with water, the eoarse 
particles being remmed from the sieve by hand 
and the fine particles, together with the gold, 
passing through and falling on an inclined 
bottom, where the light material runs off with 
the water, and the heavier gold sinks to the 
bottom and is retained by transverse slats known 
as riffles. The long tom consists of two troughs, 
the lower one of which has cross riffles on its in¬ 
clined bottom. The upper trough is about 14 
feet long by 20 inches wide at the upper end and 
SO inches wide at the lower end, which is 
closed by a sieve. The lower end of the upper 
trough discharges into the upper end of the 
lower trough. The lower trough is about 12 feet 
long by 3 feet wide, and by means of a strong 
stream of water flowing in at the upper end 
of the upper trough the material is washed 
through both troughs, the gold being caught m the 
riffles in the lower box and the eoarse material 
being discharged by hand from the upper box. 

Darting. As the greater part of the gold nro- 
dticed by the preceding processes carries silver 
(see Silver), the parting of the gold from the 
sílver is an hnportant process in the metallurgy 
of gold. Parting is performed in what are 


known as the dry way and the wet way and by 
electrolysis. The dry method of parting dependi 
upon the fact that silver can be converted into 
sulphide or chloride, while gold is attacked by 
neither sulphur nor chlorine at high tempera- 
ture. The wet method dependa upon the solü- 
bility of silver and the insolubility of gold in 
nitric acid and in boiling concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The electrolytic method depends upon the 
property of silver to pass from a bar of gold* 
silver alloy employed as an anode to the cathode, 
when the two poles are immersed in an acidu- 
lated solution of nitrate of silver, and an elec- 
tric current established. The wet process, us- 
ing sulphuric acid as the solvent, and the elec¬ 
trolytic process are the two parting processes 
most employed at present. For a full treatment 
of the metallurgy of gold, consult Schnabel, 
Handbook of Metallurgy , translated (New York, 
1889), and Egleston, The Metallurgy of Silver, 
Gold, and Mercury in the United States (ib., 
1887). 

Commercial Uses. It is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that about one-fourth of the 
annual production of gold is employed in coin- 
age, the remainder being consumed in the arts 
and in making good the annual Iosb from various 
causes. The purposes for which gold is employed 
in the arts are familiar to every one. Some of 
the items are jewelry plate, gold leaf, gilding, 
etc. 

Bibllography. Suess, Die Zukunft des Goldes 
(Vienna, 1877) ; Delrnar, History of the Pre- 
cious Metals (London, 1880) ; Lock, Gold: Its 
Occurrencc and Extraction (ib., 1882); Patter* 
son, New Goldcn Age , and Influence of the 
Precious Metals on the World (ib., 1882) ; Soet- 
beer, Materialien zur Erlhuterung und Ócurtcil- 
ung der wirtschafthchen Edelmetallverhaltnisse 
(Berlin, 1886) ; Weil, VOr (chimie , géologie, 
minéralogie, métallnrgic) (Paris, 1895); Hatch, 
The Gold Mines of the Rand (London, 1895) ; 
Eissler, Metallurgy of Gold (ib., 1896); Kemp, 
Ore Deposits of the United States (New York, 
1900) ; Curle, Gold Mines of the World (Lon¬ 
don, 1899) ; The Mineral Industry (New York, 
1893 et seq.) ; Eissler, Metallurgy of Gold 
(London, 1896) ; T. K. Rose, Metallurgy of 
Gold (4th ed., ib., 1902) ; Bosqui, Practical 
Notes of the Cyanide Practiee (New York, 
1904) ; T. A. Riekard, The Stamp Milling of 
Gold Ores (ib., 1897) ; id., Recent Cyanide Prac- 
tico (San Francisco, 1907); E. B. Wilson, Ey- 
draulie and Placer Mining (New York, 1907); 
J. E. Clennell, Cyanide Handbook (ib., 1910) ; 
id., The Chemistry of Cyanide Solutions (2d ed., 
ib., 1910) ; TI. A. Megraw, Practical Data for the 
Cyanide Plant (ib., 1910); id., Details of Cy¬ 
anide Practiee (ib., 1914); and Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers; 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of South 
África; Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London. Consult also the Annual Reports of the 
Director of the Mint (Washington, 1880 et seq.) 
and separate bulletins and reports of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

GOLDAU, gôPdou. A village in the Canton 
of Schwyz, Switzerland. It was formerly situ- 
ated between Mount Rigi and the Rossberg and 
was the scene of the terrible landslide from the 
Rossberg, Sept. 2, 1806, which destroyed Goldau 
and three other villages, burying 457 people 
and filling up part of Lauwerz Lake. The pres¬ 
ent village of Goldau, built near the mineg, 
contalns a population of about 500. 
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CK>LDBEATBR’S SKIN. A delicate mem- 
brane prepared from the csecum, or blind gut, 
of the ox, and used m the fabric for court- 
plaster, etc., but chiefly by goldbeaters. The 
outer or peritoneal membrane is used for this 
purpose. The intestine is first subjocted to a 
partial putrefaction, by which the adhesion of 
the membranes is suíficiently diminished tó 
enable them to be separated; the separated 
membrane is then further cleaned from adhering 
muscular fibres, dried, beaten, and pressed be- 
tween paper, besides being treated with cam- 
phor or alum, isinglass, and white of egg, the 
object of which is to obtain the pure continu- 
ous membrane free from grease and impurities 
and thus prevent weakening by putrefactive 
processes. When thus prepared, goldbeater’s 
skin may be beaten continuously for several 
months with a 12-pound hammer without ma¬ 
terial injury. The intestines of about 380 oxen 
are required to furnish the 950 leaves that 
form one packet, or mold , as it is technically 
called. The manufacture is extromely oífensive. 
Chlorine has bcen introduced both as a diain- 
fectant and to assist in the separation of the 
membrane. 

GOLDBEATING. The process by wliich 
gold is hammered into thin leaves. The use of 
gold leaf for gilding is a vcry ancient art, hav- 
ing been practiced by the Egyptians and Greeks 
many centuriea before the Christian era, and 
gold used for this purpose is usually alloyed 
with silver or copper, aceording to the color re¬ 
quired. The consumption of gold leaf by den- 
tists is also general, as the material in this 
form is extonsively used for íilliiigs. As gold 
leaf is not sold by weight, but by superficial 
measure, and as increasing the quantity of alloy 
diminishes the inalleability, there is but little 
temptation to use the basèr metais as an adul- 
teration. The gold, which is first alloyed with 
a small amount of pure copper and silver, 12 
grains of each to the ounce of gold 998 fine, 
is first caBt into oblong ingots or bars about 
1 inch wide. The ingot or bar is flattoned out 
into a ribbon of about of an inch in thick- 
uess by pasaing it between polished Steel rollers 
until it is about 24 feet long and weigliB about 
55 pennyweighte. This ia annealed or softened 
by heat, and then cut into 210 pieces approxi- 
mately 1 inch square; these are placed between 
leaves of vellum or tough paper speoially made 
in France, each piece of gold in the centre of a 
square leaf, another placed above, and so on till 
the pile of 210 is formed. This pile, called a 
cutch, is inclosed in a double parchment case, 
placed upon a marble block, and beaten with a 
10-pound hammer. The elasticity of the packet 
considerably lightens the labor of beating, by 
eausing the hammer to rebound with each blow. 

The beating is continued until the inch pieces 
are spread out to 3%-inch squares; they are 
then taken out and cut into four pieces. The 
squares thus produoed are now placed between 
layers of goldbeaters skin (q.v.), instead of 
vdilum, made into piles, and inclosed in a parch¬ 
ment case, and beaten as before, but with a 
lighter hammer weighing about 10 pounds. An¬ 
other quartering and beating produces 3360 
leaves, each with a thickness of about 
of an inch. An ounce of gold is thus extenaed 
to a surface of about 100 square feet. A still 
greater degree of thinness may be obtained, but 
not profitably. A thinness has been attained 
of 307*500 leaves to the aquare inch* and a 
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grain of gold is thus made to cover 52 square 
inches. After the last beating the leaves are 
taken up with wooden pincers, and a tool called 
a “wagon,” placed on a cushion, blown out íl&t» 
and their ragged edges eut away, by which 
they are redueed to squares of 3^4 inches. 
Twenty-five of these are placed between the 
leaves of a paper book, previously rubbed witb 
red chalk to prevent adhesion of the gold, and 
are sold in this form, 20 books being included 
in a pack. It is stated that an amount of gold 
weighing 4 pennyweights 6 grains and worth 
$4.25 conimands at Wholesale, in the form of a 
pack of gold leaf, about $7.25. Attempts have 
been made to apply inachinery to goldbeating, 
but its application is very limited; and mosi 
of the gold leaf is still beaten by hand. 

GOLD BTTG, The. One of the raoat noted of 
Poe’s tales (1843). The seene is the vicinity 
of Charleston, S. C., where a recluse, Legrand, 
loeates an enormous treasure in gold and jewels 
by means of an intricate cipher found on an old 
parchment. 

GOLD CARP. See Goldpibh. 

GOLD COAST. A British Crown eolony in 
West África, extending along the Gulf of Guinea 
about 334 miles, and bounded by the French 
eolony of the upper Senegal and Niger on the 
north (about the parallel of 11° N. lat.), Togo- 
land on the east, and the French Tvory Coast 
on the west (Map: África, D 4). The area of 
the eolony excluding the Northern Territory 
and Ashanti (q.v.) is estimatod at 25,000 square 
miles; the total area, 80,253 square miles. The 
coast region is rather low, with rocky cliffa 
lining the shores and reaching a height of 2000 
feet. The interior is mountainous. In the 
soutbeast is the Akuapem Range. South of it 
runs the Adanse Range, covcred with dense 
forests and constituting a great natural barrier 
along the coast district. The western part of 
the interior is genorally hilly; the eastern part 
is formed niainly of extensive terraces. The 
chief rivers flowing soutb are the Volta, which 
is a part of the German boundary line, the 
navigable Ankobra, emptying into the sea near 
Axim, the Pra, and the Toji. The climate of 
the eolony, although not so deadly as that of 
the west coast, is very unhealthful for Euro- 
peans. April is the hottest month. There are 
two rainy seasons—from April to August and 
from Oetober to the end of December. The 
rainfall varies along the coast, being heavy in 
the west, 79 inches per year, and light in the 
east, 27 inches. Impassable forests of palms, 
gum trees, and the giant karkura seriously 
interfere with the development of the interior. 
The levei regions in the south, and the savannas 
north of the Akuapem Mountains, are overrun 
with herds of elephants, buffaloes, and other 
wild animais. 

The soil is of great fertility, producing coffee, 
cacao, tobacco, cotton, and other tropical Prod¬ 
ucts. Agriculture has received little attention, 
but a botanical station at Aburi aids in the 
cultivation of colonial produets—coconut, rub- 
ber, cocoa, coffee, cotton, pepper, nutmeg, 
pimento, and croton. The chief produets are 
derived from the forests and mines. The trade 
of the eolony is prosperous and increasing, 
Imports increased from £2,125,464 in 1902 to 
£4,023,322 in 1912, and exports from £774,186 to 
£4,307,802. In 1912 imports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to £2,622,932, and exporta 
thereto, £2*680,973. The chief exports in 1911 
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were: cacao £1,613,468; gold and gold dust, 
£1,071,616; , uhhcr, £219,447; palm kernels, 

£175,891; lamber, £138,821; palm oil, £128,916. 
Gold, both alluvial deposita and quartz, ia widely 
diflused throughout the colony, Ashanti, and 
Home parta of the Northern Territórios. The 
output was 281,257 ouneoa (valued at £1,194,- 
743) in 1908; 253,976 ounces (£1,079,024) in 
1911; 352,957 ouneoa (£1,499,409) in 1912. 
Shipping enterod and eleared in the foreign 
trade, in 1912, 2,849,248 tons. Thcre is a gov- 
crnment railway from Seeeondee on the coa st to 
Coomasaie, 168 miles; and a line is in operation 
between Acera and Mangoase, 40 miles. Road 
eonstruction is progrossing rapidly. There are 
about 1500 miles of telegraph line, and at Acera 
is a wireless telegraph Htation. The colony is 
administered by a governor, and hy an executivo 
and legislative council, the membors of wliich 
are ehos(‘n from oílicials and colonial mcrchants. 
The colony proper is dividod into th roo prov- 
inces—Western, Central, and Eastern—each 
under a commissioner; Ashanti and tbc Northern 
Territories are each under a eliiof commissioner. 
Revenuo and ex pendi ture in 1902 wcro £511,502 
and £547,607 respeetivelv; in 1907, £708,718 and 
£617,124; in 1911, £1,111,632 and £914,501; in 
1912, £1,230,850 and £1,157,091. 

The negro inhabitants are divided into a large 
mzmber of tribos more or less independent of 
each other, but with similar customs and forms 
of government. As education and eivilization 
spread, thcre is an increasing tondency to tribal 
disintegration. The population in 1911 was 
probnbly in excess of the census rcturns of tbat 
year. The census disclosed 1,503,386 inlmbit- 
ants, divided as follows: the colony, 853,766; 
Ashanti, 287,814; the Northern Territories, 361,- 
806. Europeans numbered 1700. In 1912 thcre 
were 11 government primary schools and 148 
assisted scliools controlled by varions Oljristian 
religious bodies; enrollment in primary and 
seeondary schools, 18,524; average attendance, 
14,113. The oliief towns include Acera, the 
capital (pop., 19,585 in 1911), Ooomassio, the 
capital of Ashanti (18.853), Cape Ooast Custle 
(11,364), Seeeondee (7725), Saltpond, Quittah, 
Wiimebah, Akuse, A\im, and Ahuii. There are 
a large nuniber of srnall towns, with populations 
ranging between 2000 and 5000. 

The Gold Ooast íh thought to have be<‘n dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1470. Tn 1481 a 
Portuguese colony of about 700 nien under Iliogo 
d^sambuja landed at the present seaport of 
Elmina, and erected the fort of St. George. The 
Dutch by 1642 had suceeeded in driving away 
the Portuguese. Meanwhile the English began 
to arrive, but their first attcmpts at establishing 
themselves were frustrated by the Dutch. After 
the establishment of the Koyal African Company 
in 1672, the English suceeeded in erecting a 
number of forts on the eoast and soon concluded 
an alliance with the Fanti, wliose old enemies, 
the Ashanti, had allied themselves with the 
Dutch. The slave trade was the chief souree of 
commerce. In 1821 the English possessions on 
the Gold Coast were taken out of tlie liands of 
the African Company of Merehants, who had 
suceeeded the previoús monopoly, and made a 
dependency of Sierra Leone. The Fanti, with 
the aid of the fíritish, decisively defeated the 
Ashanti in 1826, and in 1831 the rule of England 
was recognized over the territory lying south of 
the upper Pra. In 1872 the Dutcli ceded their 
holdings to the British for trading privileges, 


and since then the rule of the English has heen 
supreme in the Gold Coast. In 1874 the terri¬ 
tory was made a crown colony distinct from 
Sierra Leone. For a further account, see 
Ashanti. Consult: Macdonald, The Gold Coast, 
Past and Present (London, 1898) ; Reindorf, 
lhstory of the Gold Coast and Ashanti (Basel, 
1895) ; H. W. Redwar, Comments on some Or - 
dmanccs of the Gold Coast Colony (London, 
1909); Joím Lang, The Land of the Golden 
Trade (Edinburgh, 1913) ; C. P. Lucas, tíis- 
toncal Geography of the British Colonies , vol. 
iii (3d ed., Oxford, 1914). 

GOLD'CREST' (so called from the yellow spot 
on its head), Golden-Crehted Wken, or Fíre- 
crest. English nanies for European species of 
kinglets. See Kinglet. 

GOLD^EN. A city and the county seat of 
deíferson Co., Colo., 16 miles by rail west of 
Denvcr, on Clear Creck, and on the Colorado 
and Southern and the Denver and Inter-Moun- 
tain railroíidfi (Map: Colorado, 1) 2). lt is the 
seat of the Colorado Sehool of Mines, opened in 
1874, and of the State Industrial Sehool for 
hoys. There are extensive deposits of coai and 
clay in the vicinity, and the city lias smelting 
works, a brewery, and manufactures of pressed 
and firc brick, * tile, pottery, llour, etc. The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
2152; 1910, 2477. 

GOLDEN AGE. In Greek and Ronmn my- 
thology the earliest of the four ages; the ideal 
period when the earth, under SatunTs reign, 
produced fruits without cultivation, wlien there 
was no warfare, and mau lived in perfeet hap- 
piness before si 11 entered the world. The char- 
act(*ristics of the golden age, and of the ages 
of silver, brass, and iron which followed, 
are deseribed in the first book of Ovid’s Mcta- 
morphoses . The term is used to represent the 
period of higliest development in literature, art, 
and history. Consult K. F. Smitli, “Ages of the 
World (Greek and Roman),” in Hastings, En- 
cy<‘lop(rdta of Hehqxon and Ethxc.% vol. iv (New 
York, 1908). Set* Aue; Ratuun. 

GOLDEN APPLE. Set; Paris. 

GOLDEN ASS (Lat. Asinus Aureus). A 
fable or romance written by Apuleius, a Latin 
writer of the seeond century. The work is en- 
titled The Mctamorphoscs , or the Golden Ass, 
and wufl modeled after a similar work by Luoian, 
which Apuleius paraphrased and emhellished 
with other tales, among which the one best 
known is that of Cupid and Psyche. The hero 
is punished for his curiosity by being changed 
into an ass, but after a series of most wonderful 
adventures he is purified and resumes his 
natural forin. This story is thought by some to 
have heen written as a satire on priests, magi- 
cians, and debaucheos. The moral and religious 
condi ti ons of Apuleius 5 time are portrayed with 
much humor and truth. The language, although 
abounding in clever turns, often eontains obso- 
lete and provincial phrases. The editio ptin- 
ceps was published in Home in 1469. The story 
of Cupid and Psyche was first translated in 1566, 
by Adlington; this translation was republished 
in 1887 with an introduction by Andrew Lang. 
For further bibliography, see Apuleius. 

GOLDEN BEETLE. The golden beetles 
(family Chrysomelida», tribe Cassidini) are 
among the most beautifulljr colored of all beetles. 
Thcy are usually small, with a gold or greenish 
iridescence which in many species fades eom- 
pletely as soon as the insect dies, so that mu- 
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seum collectiona give no eonception of the beauty 
of these beetles when alive and on their food 
plant; but the brilliancy is said to vary with 
the excitatien of the beetle. Tliey are ílattened 
below and convex above, hence they have also 
heen named tortoiso beetles. The margins of the 
prothorax and elytra are expanded so a 3 to form 
an oval ílat frame about the convex part of the 
beetle. Both the adults and the larvse of Cas- 
sida , or Coptocycla , aurichalcea feed on the 
morning-glory and sweet potato, and a large 
yellow and black species feeds on the sunflower. 
The caudal end of the larva is forked, and to it 
are retainéd the molted skin and frass, which 
are held up over the body like a shield. Pupa- 
tion takes place on the underside of the leaves 
of the food plant. 

GOLDEN BELL. See Forsyttiia. 

GOLDEN BIBLE. A name given on its pre- 
tended discovory to the Book of Mormon, which 
was described as being written on sheets of 
metal resombling gold. 

GOLDEN BOOK. See Libro d’oro. 

GOLDEN BTJLL (Lat. bulia aurea , so called 
from the gold case in which the seal attached to 
the buli was inclosed). The Imperial edict is- 
sued by the Empcror Charles IV, in 1356, for the 
purpose of settling the form of the Imperial elec- 
tion and coronation, the persons to whom the 
right of eleetion belonged, and their duties and 
privileges. Up to that time some uncertainty 
had prevailed as to the» riglits of the electoral 
body, elairns liaving frequently heen made by 
several members of the lay electoral families and 
divisions liaving repeatedly arisen from tlite un¬ 
certainty; the effect of such divisions being to 
throw the decision for the most part into the 
hands of the Pope. In order to obviate these 
inconvenienees, the Golden Buli defines that one 
member only of eaeh electoral house shall have 
a vote, viz., the representative of that house in 
right of primogeniture, and, in case of his being 
a minor, the eldest of his uncles paternal. The 
seven eleetors were declared to be the archbishops 
of Mainz, Trèves, and Cologne, the King of 
Bohemia, the Count 1*alatine of the Rhine, the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Branden- 
burg. The place of eleetion of the Emperor was 
fixed at Frankfort; the coronation was to take 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle. On the great question 
as to the dependence of the Imperial oflice on the 
Pope, and as to the right of the Pope to examine 
and approve the Imperial eleetion, the Golden 
Buli is silent, although it declares the Emperor 
competent to exercise jurisdiction in Germany 
from the moment of eleetion. It invests the 
vicariate, together with the government of the 
Empire during an interregnum, in the Elector 
Palatine and the Elector of Saxony; but it is to 
be noted that this applies only to Germany. Of 
the vicariate of Ttaly, which was claimed by the 
popes, nothing is said. The Golden Buli also 
contains some provisions restraining the so- 
called Fau8trecht (lit. ‘fist law,’ or right of 
private redress). It was promulgated in a diet 
at Nuremberg in 1356 and ratified at Metz 
in the same year, and original copies of it 
were furnished to eacli of the eleetors and to 
the city of Frankfort. The electoral constitu- 
tion, as settled by this buli, save for the number 
of eleetors, was maintained almost unaltered till 
the extinction of the Empire. There is a trans- 
lation into English of the Golden Buli in Hen- 
derson, THslorical Documcnts of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1892). In Hungarian history there is 


a constitutional edict called by the same name. 
It was issued by Andrc»w II in 1222. It 
strengthened the monarchy, although limiting 
its functions. It contained guarantees of in¬ 
dividual liberty and insurcd periodical meetings 
of the assemblies. It preserved the power of the 
nobles by preventing further subdivisions of 
fiefs. Consult Hahn, Ursprung und Bedeutung , 
der Goldenen Bulle Karls IV (Breslau, 1902). 

GOLDEN CALF. The molten image fash- 
ioned, according to Ex. xxxii. 2 et seq., at Sinai 
by Aaron. When requested by the Israelites to 
make a god for them, he demanded their golden 
earrings, made of them a molten image, and said 
(so 2 Hebrew Manuscripts and the Greek), 
“This is thy god, O Israel, who brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt.” The Masoretic 
text, supported by the versions, reads: “These 
are thy gods”; but the singular is used in Neh. 
ix. 18, where the words are quoted, and the 
plural is manifestby a later change intended to 
suggest the heathenish character of the buli wor- 
sliip. As Aaron says: “There will be a festival 
to Yahwe to-morrow,” there can be no question 
as to whose image the golden calf was intended 
to be. It was ground to powder by Moses; the 
people were obliged to drink it, mixed with 
water; and 3000 were slain by the Levites to 
atone for the sin. The narrative points to the 
existence of the worship of Yahwe under the 
form of a buli among the Hebrews. For this 
there is abundant evidence. Images of bulis 
overlaid with gold stood in the ancient sanctua- 
ries at Dan and Bethel, though this cult is not 
traced further back than the days of Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xii. 28 et seq.; 2 Kings x. 29). In 
Samaria likewise the buli cult was introduced 
(Hos. viii. 5). In the temple at Jerusalem there 
were also images of bulis. The brazen sea, 
representing the primeval ocean, rested on oxen; 
and in the Holy of Holies gold-covered images 
of winged bulis (see Cherub) stood on the lid 
of the sacred chest. (See Ark of THE COVE- 
nant ) It is diffieult to say, however, how far 
these were regarded as representations of Yahwe. 
The story of Aaron’s making a golden calf majp 
have heen told originally to establish the anti- 
quity of the buli cult and its legitimacy as a 
part of the worship of Yahwe; but in the hands 
of redactors, who were opposed to all image wor¬ 
ship, the story was reshaped so as to make it 
appear that Aaron in reality committed a griev- 
ous sin for which atonement had to be made. 

GOLDEN CHAIN. See Laburnum. 

GOLDEN CIBCLE, Knigiits of. See 

KNIGIITS OF THE GOLDEN CTRCLE. 

GOLDEN CBOSS, United Order of. A fra¬ 
ternal organization, founded in 1876. It had, 
in 1913, 11 grand commanderies and 488 subor- 
dinate commanderies. Its members numbered 
about 171,000. The order has disbursed since 
its organization a total of $11,650,032. The dis- 
bursements for eaeh year average about $400,000. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED SPABROW. A large 
and sprightly sparrow ( Zonotrichia coronata) 
of northwestern America, distinguished by a 
broad stripe of yellow on the crown of the head. 
It is related to the familiar white-throated and 
white-crowned sparrows of the Eastern States 
and like them has a most pleasing song. It 
breeds along the coast from northern Califórnia 
to Alaska, nesting on the ground, and is widely 
migratory. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH (so called 

from the yellow spot on its head), or Wagtail 
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(<|tV,). An American wood warbler ( Seiurua 
avrooapilkia) . See Ovenbird. 

GOLDEN-CBOWNED WBEN. See Kinglbt. 

GOLDEN EAGLE. See Eagle. 

GOUXEN-EYE'. A duck oi the genus Clan¬ 
gula, having tbe bill ahorter than the head and 
the nostrils well forward; a garrot. The typi- 
eal species (Clangula clangula americana) ia a 
common winter visitant, appearmg in small 
flocks, moat frequently in aevere weather, not 
only in estuariea, but on the lakes and rivera 
pf inland parta of North America, as it does on 
thoae of all the central and Southern parta of 
Europe, and equally on those of the temperate 
parta of Asia. The wings are pointed and rather 
ahort, with the ílrst quill the longest, and the 
t&il of 16 feathers is rounded and of médium 
length. In the male the coloration ia pied black 
and white, while it is brown and white in the 
female. The golden-eye takes its name from the 
olden-yellow hue of the iria, and the male may 
e recognized by the metallic green of the head 
and upper neek, the white patch at the base of 
the beak below the eye, and by the scapular 
region being striped with white. The length of 
the European bird is about 18 inches; the Ameri¬ 
can form ( americana) ia somewhat larger. A 
second North American species is Barrow’s, or 
the Rocky Mountain golden-eye (Clangula 
islandica), which ia larger and has the white 
loral spot more extended; it ia more northerly 
and lesa numeroua than the other. Though 
classed among the sea ducks, and like them sub- 
aisting largely on animal food, these ducks are 
scattered inland all over the continent, and are 
well known to gunners by sound as well as by 
sight, for their wings make a loud and character- 
istic whistling in night; hence a common local 
name is “whistler,” or “whistlewing.” They go 
in small parties, mix with other ducks, espccially 
bluebills, and are extremely watchful, often 
alarming their companions and leading the whole 
flock swiftly away before any other kind has 
8 uapected danger, They breed from Quebec and 
Dakota northward and throughout northern re- 
gions generally as far as trees go, making their 
nests of straw, feathers, etc., in cavities of 
dead trees and tall stumps, and laying 8 to 10 
ashy-green eggs. Consult: Dresser, Birds of 
Europe (London, 1881); Job, Among the Water - 
fovdl (New York, 1902) ; Oakley, Wild Ducks: 
How to Reckr and Shoot Them (ib., 1905) ; Shaw, 
Wilâ Fowl (ib., 1905). 

GOLDEN-EYED ELY. A lace-winged fly of 
the family Chrysopid», so called because in some 
lights the eye seems made of burnished gold. 
See Lacewing. 

GOLDEN FLEECE. In Greek tradition, the 
fieece of the ram Chrysomallus, the recovery of 
which was the object of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. (See Argonauts.) The golden fieece has 
given its name to a celebrated order of knight- 
nood in Áustria and Spain, founded by Philip 
the Gaod, Duke of Burgundy, and sovereign of 
the Netherlands, at Bruges, on Jan. 10, 1430, on 
the occasion of his marriage with Iaabella, 
daughter of King John I of Portugal. This 
order was instituted for the protection of the 
Church, and the fieece was probably assumed for 
fts emblem as much from being the material of 
the staple manufacture of the Low Countries as 
from its connection with heroic times. The 
fdunâer made himself grand master of the order, 
a dignity appointed to descend to his suocessors. 
This o roer ranks among the hlghçst on the Con¬ 


tinent. The knights were consulted before the 
sovereign undertook a war, and his deeds were 
subject to review by all the members of the 
order. After the death of Charles*V the Bur- 
gundo-Spanish line of the house of Hapsburg 
remained in possession of the order; but at the 
close of the War of the Spanish Succession the 
Emperor Charles VI lai d claim to it in virtue of 
his possession of the Belgian Netherlands and, 
taking with him the archives of the order, cele¬ 
brated its inauguration with great magnificence 
at Vienna in 1713. Philip V of Spain contested 
the claim of Charles, and the dispute, several 
times renewed, was at last tacitly adjusted by 
the introduction of the order in both countries, 
In Áustria the Empcror may now create any 
number of knights from the old nobility. In 
Spain princcs, grandecs, and personages of pe¬ 
culiar merit are alonc cligible; if Protestants, 
the Pope’s consent is required. The insignia 
aro a golden fleece hanging from a gold and blue 
enameled fiint stone emitting Games, and borne 
in its turn by a steol forming the lottor B. On 
the enameled obverse is the legend Pretium La- 
horum Non Yile (No mean recompense for 
efTort). The dccoration was originally sus- 
pended from a chain of alternate fircstones and 
rays, for which Charles V allowed a red ribbon 
to be substituted, and tbe çhain is now worn 
only by the grand master. The costume consists 
of a robe of deep-red velvet, lined with whito 
taffeta, and a long mantle of purple velvet lined 
with white satin and richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, containing llrestones and steels emit- 
ting flames and sparks. On the hem, which is 
of white satin, is embroiderod in gold Jc Vay 
empri8 (T have dared it). Tliere is also a cap 
of purple velvet embroiderod in gold, with a 
hood; the shoos and stockings are red. CoiiBult 
Paul, “The Order of the Golden Fleece,” in 8cot- 
tish tíistorical Review (Glasgow, 1908). See 
Orders. 

GOLDEN GATE, The. Sec S&n Francisco 
Bay. 

GOLDEN HOKDE. The name (1) of a great 
body of Tatars who, under Batu Khan, grandson 
of Genghis Khan, overran eastern Europe; and 
(2) of the khanate, or empire, which they estab- 
lished on the banks of the Volga, and which is 
also known as Kiptchak (q.v.). The arrny led 
by Batu (known also as Sain Khan, ‘the good 
prince,’ and described by Marco Polo as “a very 
puissant king’’) was one of three sent out in 
1235 by Ogotai Khan, the successor of Genghis. 
Crossing the Ural Ri ver in 1237, they invaded 
Rússia, penetrating to the very centre of the 
country, pillaging, burning, devastating, and 
murdering, defeating army after arrny, and 
showing no mcrcy. Moscow and Kiev and other 
cities were taken and burned, and their inhab* 
itants put to the sword. From Rússia they 
passed into Poland, Silesia, and Hungary, carry- 
mg devastation and bloodshcd everywhere, 
Lublin and Cracow were destroyed in 1240, 
Breslau was burned in 1241, and at Liegnitz, 
on the field since known as the Wahlstatt, an 
army of Silesians, Poles, and Teutonic knights, 
under Henry II, Duke of Silesia, was overcome, 
although with great loss to the victors, April 9, 
1241. Unsuccessful in the siege of Neustadt, 
the Horde turned eastward, and Batu pitched 
his gorgeously embroidered silk tent (which gave 
rise to the name “Golden”) on the banks of the 
Volga, and summoned the Russian princes to 
his presence to do him homage, This settle- 
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xnent was called Sir Orda (Golden Camp), froin 
which originated the expression “Golden Horde.” 
The empire estabhahed by him over the Russians 
was maintained until the power of the khans 
was broken by Ivan III towards the eloae of the 
flfteenth century. Consult: Lane-Poole, Moham - 
medan Dynasties (London, 1893) ; Howorth, 
History of the Mongols (ib., 1876-85 ); Schurtz, 
“Hochasien,” in vol. ii of Helmolts, Weltge- 
aóhichte (Leipzig, 1902). See Kjptcuak; Mon- 
gol Dynasties. 

GOLDEN HORN. See Oonstantinople. 

GOLDEN HOUSE OE NERO (Lat. Áurea 
Domu8). A remarkable strueture planned by 
Nero after the fire of 64 a.d., between the Pala- 
tine and the Esquiline hilla, covering an area of 
a square mile. lt embraced farms, vineyards, 
game preserves, sulphur and sea baths, ponds 
and waterfalis, and elaborate eolonnades and 
halls, adorned with the most lavish expendi ture. 
Among its celebrated features were a vestibule 
containing a colossal bronze statue of Nero, 120 
feet in lieight; a portico 3000 feet long; and a 
banquet liaíl with a revolving ceiling of carved 
ivory representing the firmament. In other 
halls the ceilings dropped flowers and perfumes 
on the guests. The walls were incrusted with 
rare marbles* mosaics, mother-of-pearl, precious 
stones, and paintings, and the courts and apart- 
ments contained liundreds of rare eolumns and 
statues. The depression where the Coliseum 
now stands was occuj)ied by a lake. The Golden 
House had been pulled down before 75 a.d , and 
its remains were used as foundations for later 
buildings, particularly for the baths of Trajan 
and Titus, while the grounds were given back to 
public use. VVithin the extensivo remains of the 
Golden House excavations have again been ma de 
recently, by Weege; consult bis article, “Das 
Goldene Haus des Nero,” m Jahrbuch des Kaiscr- 
lich Deutschen Archaologischen Instituis, xxviii, 
127-224 (Berlin, 1913), summarized by Winter, 
in The Classical Weekly , vii, 163-164 (New 
York, 1914). 

GOLDEN HUMMER. A Peruvian humming 
bird ( TTehothmx aunta ), having a golden gloss 
upon its plumage. Also called black-eared fairy. 
See Colored Plate of Humming Birds. 

GOLDEN LEGEND (Lat. Legenda Áurea). 
A celebrated collection of hagiology, whieh for a 
time enjoyed almost unexampled popularity, 
having passed through more than 100 editions, 
and translations into almost all the European 
languages. It is the work of James of Viraggio, 
better known as Jacobus de Voragine, who was 
born at Viraggio (now Varazze), on the coast, 
near Genoa, about the year 1230. He entered 
the Dominican Order (1244) and was provincial 
of the order in Lombardy from 1267 to 1286. 
In 1292 he became Archbishop of Genoa, and by 
his ability, moderation, and exemplary life he 
played a most influential part in the public 
aífairs of his time. He died in Genoa in 1298. 
The Legenda consists of 177 sections, each of 
which is devoted to a particular saint or festi¬ 
val, selected according to the order of the calen- 
dar. lt presents nearly the entire narrative 
portions of the Bible, with many homilies and 
much information, some curious, concerning 
Church characters. In its execution the work, 
as may be supposed from its age, is far from 
criticai, lt was primarily a book of devotion, 
and is deserving of study as a literary monu- 
inent of the period and as illustrating the re- 
ligious habits and views of the Christians at 
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that time. The work, entitled Legenda Saneio- 
rum by its author, is also called Historia Longo - 
hardiea , because it appends a brief Lombard 
chronicle to the life of Pope Pelagius. A trans- 
lation of the Golden Legend was made by Wil- 
liam Caxton for the Earl of Arundel and flrst 
published in London (1483); it was reprinted’, 
edited, and modernized by Ellis (London, 1900). 
The classical edition of the original Latin is by 
Graesse (Breslau, 1890). 

GOLDEN LEGEND, The. A religious dra- 
matic poem by Longfellow, published in 1851. 
With New Englcmd Tragedies and The Divine 
Tragedy , it forms a trilogy entitled Christus. 
lt is a medifrval tale, faintly resembling Fauat. 

GOLDEN (or CAPE) 3COLE. A member of 
a family of insectivores, Chrysochlorid», con- 
finod to South África, having an externai re- 
semblance to, and the habits of, moles, but in 
strueture more closely allied to the tenrees and 
potamogales. They do not dig, as do the true 
moles, with forefeet modified into hands, but 
mainly with the enormous claws of the two 
middle fingers. They take their name from the 
brilliant and varying bronzed lustre of their fur. 

GOLDEN NUMBER (Lat. numerus au- 
reiis) . The number of any year in the Metonic 
cycle (q.v.). As this cycle embraces 19 years, 
the golden numbers range from 1 to 19. The 
cycle of Meton carne into general use soon after 
its discovery, and the number of* each year in 
the Metonic cycle was ordered to be engraved in 
letters of gold on pillars of marble. Since the 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar the point 
from which the golden numbers are reckoned is 
1 b c., as in that year the new moon fell on 
J anuary 1; and as by Mcton*s law the new 
moon falis on the same day (January 1) every 
íiineteenth year from that time, we obtain the 
following rule for finding the golden number for 
any particular year: “Add one to the number of 
years, and divide by ninetccn; the quotient gives 
the number of cyoles, and the remainder gives the 
golden number for that year; and if there be no 
remainder , then nineteen is the golden number , 
and that year is the last of the cycle.” The 
golden number is used for determining the 
epact (q.v.) and the time for holding Easter 
(q.v.). 

GOLDEN ORIOLE. Yellow being the char- 
acteristic color of orioles (as impüed in the 
name), the adjective “golden” has been locally 
applied to many forms—as, e.g., to the Ameri¬ 
can hangnests. Strictly it belongs only to the 
European true oriole ( Oriolus oriolus). See 
Oriole. 

GOLDEN PLOVER. See Plover. 

GOLDEN RAIN. See Forsytiiia. 

GOLD^ENROD' {Solida go) . A genus of 
plants of the family Compositae, closely allied to 
Áster. The species are natives chiefly of tem- 
perate climates and are most numerous in North 
America. A few aro European; only one is 
British, the common goldenrod (Solidago vir- 
gaurea ), a perennial plant of very variable size. 
At least 75 species are found in the United 
States, and because of its abundance, wide dis- 
tribution, and showiness, many botanists and 
flower lovers claim for the goldenrod the dis- 
tinction of being called the national flower. 
Solidago bicolor has cream-colored or nearly 
white flowers. Solidago odora (sweet golden¬ 
rod) yields an anisate odor when its leaves, 
which have even been used as a substitute for 
tea, are crushed. It contains a volatile oil whieh 
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has been used in medicine as an aromatic, 
diaphoretic, and tonic. Blue-stemmed goldenrod 
(Solxdago ccesia ), and the varieties of Solidago 
virgaurea , serotina , nemorahs, and raccmosa , are 
among the most interesting. Sheep readily eat 
various species of goldenrod, and as a forage it 
is considered valuable in parts of New York 
and elsewhere. When prepared in tlie same 
manner as hemp, the stalks of Solidago canaden- 
sis, wliich attain a height of 4 to G feet, are sai d 
to yield a strong fibre tJiat might be utilized. 

GOLDEN BOSE (Lat. rosa aurea), A rose 
formed of wrought gold and blessed witli much 
solemnity by the Pope in person on tlie fourth 
Sunday of Lent, which is called, from the first 
word of the introit for the day, Laetare Sunday. 
The prayer of blessing contains a mystic allusion 
to Christ as “the ílower of the íield and the lily 
of the valley.” The rose is anointed with bal- 
sam, fumigated with incense, sprinkled with 
musk, and is then left upon the altar until the 
conelusion of tlie mass. It is then usually pre- 
sented to some Catholic prince or prineess whom 
the Pope desires especially to honor, with an ap- 
propriate form of words. The origin of the 
ceroinony is uncertain, but the most probable 
opinion as to its date is tliat of Martêne and Du 
Cange, who iix it in the pontifica te of Innoccnt 
IV (1243-54). Conault Barry, The Sacramen¬ 
tais (Cincinnati, 1858). See L^ítare Medal. 

GOLDEN BULE, Regula Aurea, Rule of 
Three, Regula de Tribus, Merchants* Rule, 
and Regula Mercatorum. Terms onee applied 
in arithmetic to designate the operation of simplc 
proportion. Sei; Proportion. 

GOLDEN SEAL. See IIydrastjb. 

GOLDEN SEAL, Okder of the. A fraternal 
insuranee orgamzation, ineorporated under the 
laws of New York State in 1902. It is governed 
by a supreme eourt. Membership carries with 
it insuranee against accident, siekness, and 
dcath. Every six years a distribution of the 
profits is made, and menibers reeeive a easli 
dividend. In 1914 there were about 500 local 
courtR, with about 15,000 certificates of mernber- 
ship in good standing. The annual benelits dis- 
tributed ainount to about $1,000,000. 

GOLDEN SECTION. A popular term for 
the division of a lme seginent in extreme and 
mean ratio. Given the line segment AB, if the 


A PB 

point P is found such that AB : AP = AP : PB, 
or AB X PB = AP a , P is said to divide AB 
in golden section. The ratio of AP to PB is 
about 8 : 5. The theory of the golden section was 
known to the Pythagoreans and was used by 
them in the oonstruction of the regular penta- 
gon. Eudoxus (q.v.) discovered sevcral theo- 
rems relating to it, some of these being in the 
nature of algebraie identities, as, e.g., that 
(AP -f i AB) a = 5 (è AB) a . The first ex¬ 
tensivo treatment of the subject in modern times 
is that of Fra Luca Pacioli, whose work, Divina 
proportione, appeared in Venice in 1509; re- 
printed, with German translation, in the Quell- 
enschriften für Kunstgeschichtc und Kunst- 
tcchmk des Mittelalters und der 'Neuzeit 
(Vienna, 1889). The mediseval name, Divino 
proportion , has given place in modern times to 
Sectio aurea , or golden section. The ideas of 
Pacioli have recently been revived by Zeising, 
Neue Lchre von den Proportionen des mensch - 
lichen Kôrpers (Leipzig, 1854); id., Der goldene 


Schnitt (ibu, 1884), who nas claimed the golden 
section as the eesthetic law in nature (see 
ASstiietics ), and by Bochenek, Kanon aller 
menschlichen Gesstalten und der Ttere (Bcrlin, 
1885), who has applied it in matters of art. 
Consult also: Wittstein, Der goldene Schnitt 
und die Anwendungen desselben in der Kunst 
(Hanover, 1874) ; Pfeifer, Der goldene Schnitt 
(Augsburg, 1885) ; Matthias, Dic Regei von 
goldenen Schnitt im Kunstgewcrbe (Leipzig, 
188G). 

GOLDEN SPUB. A papal order, founded 
probably by Paul IV, but also attributed to 
Constantine and to Pope Kylvester II. The 
decoration was so freely bestowed that the 
valuo was impaired, and the order was recon- 
stituted in 1841. It is now eonferred for spe- 
cial distinction and for Services to the Catholic 
churcli. 

GOLDEN STATE. Califórnia. See States, 
Popular Names of. 

GOLDEN TEBGE, The, or The Goldyn 
Tarüe. An allegorioal poem by William Dun- 
bar, published in 1508 by Chepman and Myllar. 

GOLDEN VEBSES (Gk. érrn XP^ã, epv 
chrysa). A traditional colleetion of gnomic 
Rayings of the PythagoreaiiR, containing the 
teaehings of virtue in practical form. 

GOLDEN WARBLER. The commonest of 
American wood warblers {Dendrotca cestiva), 
more frequently called sunnner warbler, yellow 
warbler, or summer yellowbird. (See Warb¬ 
ler.) The golden-winged warbler is a diíferent 
but closely allied species (Yermwora chrysop- 
tera ), one of the swamp warblers (q.v.). 

GOLDEN WEDDING. See Weüding Anni- 

VERS ARIES. 

GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. See 

Flicker. 

GOLDFINCH'. 1. A pretty European finch 
(Carduchs carduelis ), belongmg to the Fringil- 
lida» family. It ia a favorite cage bird, on ac- 
count of its soft and pleasing song, its intelli- 
gence, its liveliness, and the attachment which 
it forma for tliose who feed and caress it. The 
goldfinch is about 5 inches in entire length; 
blaok, blood red, y<»llow, and white are beau- 
tifully mingled in its plumage. The eolors of 
the fcmale are duller than those of the inale. It 
is widely diffused throughout Europe and some 
parts of Asia and is to be Reen in small ílocks 
on open grounds, feeding on the seeds of thistles 
and other plants or in gardens and orchards. Its 
nest is made in a tree, bush, or hedge, is re- 
markable for its extreme neatness, and is always 
lined with the fineat downy material that can be 
procured. The eggs are four or five in number, 
bluish white, with a few spots and lines of pale 
purple and brown. The goldfinch is much em- 
ployed by birdcatchera as a eall bird. It ean be 
trained to the performance of inany little trieks, 
such aa the raising of water for itsélf from a welí 
in a bucket the gize of a thimble. It has been 
introduced into America and is now fairly wcll 
established in the vicinity of New York City 
and to a less degree al>out Boston. See Plate of 
Cage Birds. 

2. The American goldfinch (Astragalinus tris - 
tis), more generally called <í yellowbird’ , and 
“thistle bird,” is very similar to the European 
species in habits and song and displays the same 
interesting liveliness and affection in domestica- 
tion. The nest is also of the same elegant struc- 
ture. It is a common bird in most parts of 
North America. It is hardly 5 inches in length 
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and is bright yellow, with the crown, wings, and 
tail black. The female is much duller, grayish 
brown, more or less tinged with yellow beneath. 

In winter the male assumes a plumage very sim¬ 
ilar to that of the female. The goldfinch is emi- 
nently gregarious, except during the breeding 
aeason, and it seems loath to give up its social 
life, for it is the last of our birds to go to house- 
keeping; the eggs, which are spotless, are rarely 
laid before the end of June. The nest is a deli- 
cate cup of soft materiais, sometimes wholly of 
vegetable down, and is placed in a bush or low 
tree. It is often invaded by the cowbird (q.v.), 
in which case the goldfinches are likely to con- 
struct a second story—i.e., a new nest on the 
top of the original one—burying their own and 
the strange egg and laying a fresh set above. 
The fiight of the goldfinch renders the bird easy 
to recognize on the wing, for it is always in a 
series of undulations, and generally is accom- 
panied by a faint swoet twitter, which one 
writer translated as “per-chicfc^o-pee.” Sev- 
eral closely related species are found in the 
southwestern United States and in México. 

GOLDÍTNNY. See Goldsinny. 

GOLD-TISH', or Golden Carp. A fish ( Caras - 
8tU8 auratus) closely related to the carp, a na- 
tive of China, but now domesticated and natural- 
ized in many parta of the world. It has been 
long common in many of the fresh waters of 
China and was introduced into England about 
the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth ccntury. On account of the bril- 
liancy of its colors and the ease with whieh 
it is kept in glass globes or other voshcIs in 
apartments, it soon became, and has continued 
to be, a general favorite. Its ordinary length 
is 5 or 6 inches, but it has been known to reach 
a foot. When young, it is of a blackish color, 
but acquires its characteristic golden red as it 
advances to maturity, some individuais (silver- 
fish) becoming ratlier of a silvery hue. Mon- 
strosities of various kinds are frequent, partic- 
ularly in the fins and eyes, a favorite Japanese 
variety having three large tails. Culturists can 
induce and strengthen the artificial golden color 
by controlling the amount of mineral in the 
water. Goldfish are easily kept in small glass 
aquaria. There should be some sort of water 
plant in the water, which should not be cold, 
and should be changed in part every few days. 
Occasional sunlight is good, to prevent the 
growth of fungi. The safest food is that pro- 
pared and sold for the purpose. Escaped speci- 
mens naturalized in rivers (as in the Potomac) 
revert to their native olivaceous green hue. For 
an elaborate account of these fish, consult Wolf, 
Goldfish Breeds (Philadelphia, 1908). An arti¬ 
ficial grotesque variety is illustrated on the 
Plate of Carp and Allies. 

GOLDFUSS, gôlt'ft)<5s', Geobg August (1782— 
1848). A German paleontologist and zoblogist. 

He was born at Thurnau, near Bayreuth, Ba- 
varia, was educated at Berlin, and in 1804 re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. at Gottingen, where 
he became professor of zoblogy in 1818. During 
the last 30 years of his life he was professor of 
mineralogy and zoblogy at Bonn, where he was 
also appointed director of the Zoblogical Mu- 
seum. Bcsides his principal work, Petrafacta 
Germanice (partly in collaboration with Count 
zu Mtinster, 1826-44), he published Grundriss 
der Zoologie (2d ed., 1834). He is said to have 
been the first to introduce the term “protozoa” 
into scientific nomenclature. 


GOLDIE, Sir George Dashwood Taubman 
(1846- ). A British administrator, the 

founder of Nigéria, born at the Nunnery, Isle of 
Man. After graduating from the Royal Military 
Acadcmy at Woolwich he was lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers for two years. He visited the 
Niger in 1877 and became interested in adding 
th is territory to the British Empire. To this 
end he organized (1879) the British commercial 
interest of those regions into the United African 
Company, modeled on the defunct East Índia 
Company. The name was changed to the Na¬ 
tional African Company; its capitalization was 
raised from £125,000 to £1,000,000; new stations 
were opened; French interests were purchased; 
and in 1880 a charter was granted by the British 
government to the company under tlie new name 
of the Royal Niger Company, with Goldie as 
Vice Governor. In 1895 he became Governor. In 
spite of the activities of French and German 
poli ti cal agents, Goldie built up the state and 
maintained the integrity of the territory, but 
íinally, in 1900, the Royal Niger Company sold 
its territory to the British government for 
£805,000. Goldie was a royal commissioner on 
the South African War in 1902-03 and on war 
atores in 1905-00. 11 e was created a K. C. M. G. 
in 1887, was chosen president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1905, and became a fellow of 
the Royal Society, a privy councilor (1898), 
and an alderman of the London County Council 
(1908). 

GOLD'ING, Arthtjr (c.l556-c.l605). An 
English writer and translator. He was born 
probably in London and is said to have studied 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. He was a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who, on leaving for the Low 
Countries, intrubted to him the completion of 
tlie translation of Philippe de Mornay’s trea- 
tise. De la lénté de la rehgion chrétienne , which 
Golding published under the title A Woorlce 
Conrcrmng the Trcirentsse of the Chnstian Rc- 
ligion (1589). He inade many translations, de- 
voting himself especially to those from the works 
of Calvin and Theodore Beza, but will be re- 
membered chieíly for his rendering into Eng¬ 
lish, in ballad metro, of the “fyrst fower bookes” 
of Ovid’s AJctamorphoses (1565-67). 

GOLD LACE. A fabric formed by weaving 
silken threads that have been previously gilded. 
The peculiarity of this manufacture consists in 
the gilding of the silk in such a manner that it 
shall retam sufficient flexibility for weaving. A 
deep yellow or orange-colored silk is used for 
the purpose. The usual method of doing this 
is by what is called “fibre plating.” A rod of 
silver is gilded by simply pressing and bur- 
nishing leaves of gold upon it. This gilded silver 
is then drawn into very fine wire, so fine that 
one ounce of metal can be extended to the length 
of more than a mile. It is then flattened be- 
tween polished steel rollers, and further ex¬ 
tended, so that a mile and a quarter weighs 
only one ounce; for the last drawing the wire 
is passed through perforated gems, such as dia- 
monds or rubies. The film of gold upon this 
flattened wire is much thinner than beaten gold 
leaf and has frequently been quoted as an ex- 
ample of the divisibility of matter, as one inch 
of the highly gilded wire contains but the eighty- 
millionth part of an ounce of gold, while 
of an inch, which is a visible quantity ex- 
hibiting the color and lustre of gold, contains 
but TBTiTshxnnsv °f an ounee ; or, in other words, 
one ounce ot gold covers a length of wire of 
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mure than 100 milee. This flattened gilded wire 
Í8 then wound over the silk, so as to incloee it 
oompletely and produce an apparently golden 
thread. Other means of directly gilding the 
thread have been tried and for some purposes 
are successful; but none have yet been discov- 
ered which give the thread the same degree of 
lustre as the above, which was first practiced 
in a ruder manner by the Hindus. Much of the 
■o-called gold lace of commercc is made of an 
alloy known as Dutch metal. Silveb Lace ia 
made in the same manner as gold lace, except 
that the gold coating is omitted. Both gold 
and silver lace are used extensively for military 
and other uniforms and for ornamental effects 
in women’8 apparel. 

GOLD LEAF. See Goldbeating. 

GOLDMAN, gôlt'm&n, Emma (1869- ). 

An American anarchist, bom in Kovno Province, 
Rússia. She» lived in Konigsbcrg, Prússia, in 
1878-82, went to St. Petersburg, and in 1886 emi- 
gratod to the United States. The execution of 
certain participants in the Haymarket Square 
Riot (q.v.) in Chicago in that year aroused her 
synipathies and finally led her to support an- 
archism. After 1889 sho was assoei ated in 
New York with Johann G. Most, Alexander 
Berkman, and other agitators, among whom 
her fiery speeches in German and Yiddish soon 
made her popular. In 1893 she was sentenced 
to one year at BlackwelPs Island (New York) 
for inciting to riot. She lectured in England 
and Sootland in 1895 and 1899 and made ex- 
tended lecture tours in the United States in 
1897, 1899, and 1907-10. Folluwing the assas- 
sination of William McKinley in 1901, she 
lived under the name of “Miss Simíli” to escape 
persecution. After 1906 she codperated in the 
publication of Mother Earth, a monthly anar¬ 
chist magazine. She had attended the First 
Anarchist Oongress at Paria, in 1899, and in 
1907 was a delogate to the Second Congresa at 
Amsterdam. Her writings include Anarchism 
and Other Essays, with a biographical sketch 
by Hippolyte Havei (1910), and The Social 
Signifleance of the Modern Drama (1914). 

GOLDMARK, gòlt'mürk', Kabl (1830- 
1915). An Austrian composer. He was born in 
Keszthely, Hungary, and musically was largely 
self-taught, although he had some instruction on 
the violin from Jansa in Vienna in 1844 and 
three years later took lessons in composition 
from Bflhm. Firmly believing in his musical 
talent, he devoted himself almost entirely to 
composition. Overcoming the most difficult ob- 
stacles, he so far succeeded as to give his first 
public concert in Vienna at the age of 26 years, 
a pianoforte concerto of his own being a feature 
of the programme. Outside of Germany he is 
better known through his orchestral suites and 
arrangements and small instrumental and vocal 
comp 08 Ítions than for his operas, although in his 
own country, as well as in Germany, they are 
regardod as standard. His published works in¬ 
clude: operas— Die Kònigin von 8aba, his chief 
operatic success; Merlm (1886); Das Beimohen 
am Herd (1896, from Diokens’s Cricket on the 
Hearth ); Die Kriegsgefangene (1899); Gotz 
von Berlichingen (1902); A. Winter f s Tale 
(1006). The overtures to Prometheus Bound, 
Sappho, Sakuntala, PentheaileaIm FrühUng, and 
In Italien are universal favorites. Other com- 
positions are: Sturm und Drang (for piano¬ 
forte, op. 5); symphonies— Lãndliche Hochzeit, 
and one in É flat; scherao in A (for orchestra); 


a symphonic poem Zriny; two violin concertos; 
chamber music; songs; choruses. 

GOLDMARK, Rubin (1872- ). An 

American composer, bom in New York. From 
1889 to 1891 he studied piano and composition 
at the Vienna Conservatory, and after his re- 
turn to America continued the piano with Joseffy 
and composition with Dvofôk. For six years 
he was director of the Colorado College of 
Music (1895-1901). In 1902 he returned to 
New York, devoting his time to composition and 
lecture recitais. His compositions include Theme 
and Variations , for orchestra, a concert overture 
Hiaicatha , a symphonic poem Samson; some ex- 
cellent chamber music, piano pieces, and songs. 

GOLD OF PLEASURE, or False Flax 
(Camelina) . A genus of plants of the family 
Crucifem. The eoinmon gold of pleasure ( Came¬ 
lina sativa) (Fr. Camehne, Ger. Dotter) is an 
annual 1 y 2 to 3 feet high, with smooth, bright- 
green, entire or sliglitly toothed leaves, and ter¬ 
minal racemea of yellow ilowcis and pear-ahaped 
poda. Notwithstanding its high-sounding Eng- 
liali name, the plant is of huinblc and hornely 
appearance. It grows in fields and waste 
places of Europe and the north of Asia, but ia 
not regarded as a native of America, although 
often found in fields, particularly of flax. Its 
seed íh very commonly mixed with flaxaeed im- 
ported from other landa. In many parts of 
Germany, Belgium, and the south of Europe it 
is extensively cultivated for the sake of its 
seeds, which aro rich in oil, and tho oil cake of 
which, as well as the seeds, though inferior to 
linsoed and linaeed-oil cake, is also used for 
feeding cattle. The oil, although sweet and 
pure at first, soon beeomes rancid and is less 
valued than that of rapeseed or colza, with 
which it is oft(‘n mixed. The value of the plant 
in agriculture depends much on its adaptation to 
poor sandy soils, although it prefera those of a 
better quality; and, on account of its rapid 
growtli, to secondary cropping and green manur- 
ing. Since it readily acattera aeed, it ia likely to 
become a weed peat. The stems, which are 
tough, flbrous, and durable, are used for thatoh- 
ing and making brooms; their fibre is adapted 
for making coarse paper. See Camelina. 

GOLDONI, gõl-dõ'nê, Cablo (1707-93). The 
moat celebrated Italian writer of comedy. He 
was born in Venice, Feb. 25, 1707, of a good 
family, which lost its property in his child" 
hood. Hia fathcr, a physician, took him to 
Perugia, where he first entered school. He was 
encouraged by his father in his strong taste 
for the literature of classic comedy and was 
given an opportunity for practice on the ama- 
teur stage. But the boy showed no aptitude 
for such performances and was sent to Pavia to 
study for the Church. Still less fitted, however, 
for being an ecclesiastic than for being an actor, 
he was finally expelled from college for writing 
scurriloua satires. He studied law and was 
admitted as an advocate, getting his degree from 
Padua in 1732, after his father’s death. But 
the legal profossion did not prove lucrative, and 
he relinquished its practice to set about com- 
posing comic almanacs, which became highly 
popular. In th is early part of his career he 
wrote a few tragedies, among them Bclisaria, 
and several of his minor comediee were repre- 
sented, attracting public favor by their novelty 
as well as their merits. In 1736 he married the 
daughter of a notary of Genoa, and about 1740 
was for a short time Cônsul oi Genoa at Venio^. 
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Financial difficulties, liowever, occasionally httm- 
pered him in literary work, until, having ob- 
tained an introduction to Prince Lobkowitz, he 
was intrusted with the composition of an ode 
in honor of Maria Theresa, and with the or- 
ganization of the theatrieal entertainmenta of 
the Austrian army. Subsequently for a time he 
lived at Florence and Pisa. He returned to 
Venice in 1747 to write for a manager named 
Medehac, and íive years later he made still 
more lucrative arrangements at the theatre of 
St. Luke, where rauch of his beat work was 
done. In 1761 he was invited to Franco, where 
he was soon appointed Italian maater to the 
royal children—a sitnation which allowod him 
to devote himself tranquilly to his literary oc- 
cupations. He began after a time to write in 
Frendi, and Le bourru bicnfaisant, composed for 
the wedding of Louis XVI, excited the admira- 
tion even of Voltaire. On the hreaking out of 
the Revolution Goldoni lost his pension, hut 
after his death (Feb. 6, 1793) it was restored 
to his widow. Ho left about 150 oomedios of 
very uneqnal merit, some of the most noted of 
which aro: La dorma di garbo; La bottega dei 
caffè; Pamela nubile; I Rusteghi; Todero Bron- 
taJon; La casa nova; La locandicra; Tl gioca- 
tore; 11 vecchio bizzarro; and L 9 Adulatore. His 
ambition was to dispense with some of the eon- 
ventional aceessories of the comic stage of his 
time and elovate that branch of the national 
drama from the buíToonories into which it had 
fallcn. In this he snoceeded. He was a great 
admirer of Molière, and the larger part of his 
Works are inimitable reprcsentations of the 
events of daily life, under both their simplest 
and their most eomplex aspeets. 

Consult: the Memoirs of Cario Goldoni , trans. 
hy John Black, with an essay by Howells (Bos¬ 
ton, 1877); Gherardini, Vita di Cario Goldoni , 

S refixed to the collected comedies (Milan, 1821) ; 

lolmenti, Cario Goldoni (Venice, 1875); Ga¬ 
la nti, Goldoni e I enezia, ncl secolo XVIII 
(Padua, 1883) ; Rabany, Cario Goldoni: Le théâ- 
tre et la vte en Italie au XVIIIême siccle (Paris, 
1896); Oopping, Alfieri and Goldoni: Their 
Lives anã Adventures (London, 1857); Lettere 
di Cario Goldoni , con prefazione e note di G. M. 
XJrbani (Venice, 1880) ; Dole, “Goldoni and 
Italian Comedy,” in The Teachcr of Dante (New 
York, 1908) ; Mathar, Cario Goldoni avf dem 
deutschen Thcater des XVIII Jahrhunderts 
(Montjoie, 1910); Chatfield-Taylor, Goldoni: A 
Bioyraphy (New York, 1913). The most com¬ 
plete edition of his plays is that of Venice, 1788, 
repüblished in Florence in 1827. 

GOLDS, gôldz. A people living on the Lower 
Amur, in southeastern Sibéria, belonging phys- 
ically and linguistically to the Tungusie group 
of Siberian peoples. Peniker (1900) deseribes 
them as “of a very pure type, and having a 
fairly wcll developed ornamental art/’ Laufer, 
who visited them m 1898-99, notes the great in- 
fluence of Chinese symbolism and ornamental 
motifs upon the art produets of the Golds; the 
dragon and the cock seem to have been introdueed 
ihus. The Golds have a rich mythology (with 
many archaic words and phrases), a considerable 
portion of which has evidently originated in 
Mongolian Central Asia. From the Chinese 
gome of the Golds have learned the art of silk 
embroidery, in which they display great skill. 
Although fishers and hunters gencrally, a por¬ 
tion of them have taken to agriculture with not 
a liitle success. They are said to bc losing of 


late years their individuality through the mania 
for Russian fashions, etc. Laufer informs tis 
that “a tcndency to rationalism, due perhaps to 
continuous contaet with Chinese culture, is one 
of the distinguishing traits of the Gold’s char* 
acter.” It is to this “preponderanee of intellect” 
that Laufer attributes the absence of many cere* 
monies, feasts, etc., among the Golds, and the 
dying out of belief in the old shamans, whose 
place the Russian physician now takes. Mar* 
riages of Golds and Chinese are said to be often 
infertile. A primitive people, under the influ- 
ence of such difíering cultures as the Chinese 
and the Russian, the Golds are of considerable 
ethnological importance. The best recent ac* 
count of the Golds and other tribes of the Amur 
will bo found in Schrenck, “Pie Vfilker des 
Amurlande8, ,, vol. iii of his Forsehungen in 
Amurland , ÍS5//-J6 (Rt. Petersburg, 1881-91), 
and Laufer, “The Amoor Tribes/* in the Amer¬ 
ican Anthropofogist (New York) for 1900. 

GOLDS'BORÒ. A city and the county seat 
of Wayne Co.,' N. C., 50 miles by rail southeast 
of Raleigh, on the Routhern, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Norfolk Routhern systems, and on 
the Neuse River (Map: North Carolina, E 2). 
It has Hermann Park, an Odd Fellows* Orphan 
Hom(», the Eastern Insane Asylum (colored), 
the Goldsboro Hospital, and the Rpicer Sani- 
tarium. The city is the commercial centre for 
an agricultural and cotton-growing region. Its 
industrial plants include eotton, oil, lumber, and 
rice mills, furniture factories, agricultural-im- 
plement works, vencer plants, brickworks, a to- 
bacco stemmery, knitting mills, maehine shopa, 
and tobacco warehouses Goldsboro was settled 
in 1838 and was incorporated three years later. 
Under a charter of 1901 the government is 
vested in a mayor, elected every two years, and 
a council. The water works are owned and 
opera ted by the munieipality. Pop., 1900, 
5877; 1910, 6107; 1914 (U. S. est ), 10,500. 

GOLDS'BOR,OTJGH, Lome Malerhebbeb 
(1805-77). An American naval ofíiecr, born in 
Washington, D. C. He was appointed a mid- 
shipman in the navy in 1812, when only seven 
years old, but did not enter upon active duty 
until 1816. He served on the Mediterranean and 
Pacific stations and was promoted a lieutenant 
in 1825 He then spent two years in study in 
Paris on leave of absence. In the following 
year (1827), being again on duty in the Medi¬ 
terranean, he distinguished himself by rescuing 
an English brig which had been captured by 
pi rates in the Grecian archipelago. In 1833 
he retired from the navy and settled in Florida, 
where he recruited and commanded a company 
of volunteer cavalry during the Seminole War. 
Retuming a^ain to the navy, he was promoted 
commander in 1841 and served in the Mexican 
War, acting as executive officer of the frigate 
Ohio at the bombardment of Vera Cruz. In 
1849 he was a member of the joint army and 
navy commission in Califórnia and Oregon; was 
superintendent of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis from 1853 to 1857, dur¬ 
ing which period (1855) he attained the grade 
of captain; and from 1857 to 1861 was again 
at sea. He was made flag officer at the out* 
break of the Civil War, and on the abolition of 
that rank in 1862 became rear admirai. His 
first Service was with the North Atlantic block- 
ading squadron in September, 1861. He com* 
manded the flcet which cofiperated with Gen¬ 
eral Bumsidc in his North Carolina expedition 
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in 1802, commanded the European squadron in 
1865-07, and subsequcntly was commandant of 
the navy yards at Mare Island, Califórnia, and at 
Washington. In 1873 he retired from active duty 
as sênior olficer in point of length of Service. 

GOLDSCHMID, grtlt'shmít. Soe Fabricius, 
Georg. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, gólUshmlt, Adalbebt von 
(1848-1906). A German compoHor. He was 
born at Vienna and was educated at the conser- 
vatory in that city. Although not a musician 
by profession, he acquired an excellent reputa- 
tion as a composer, notably through his three- 
part cantata Lhe siebcn Todsunden , based upon 
the celebrated poem by Kobert Hamerling. The 
cantata was first performed at Berlin in 1875. 
In 1884 Goldschmidt brought out an opera cn- 
titled Hehanthns , which was followed, in 1889, 
by a trilogv, (J<va. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Hans (1861- ). A 

German industrial chemist. He was born in 
Berlin, was educated in the Sciences at Berlin, 
Strassburg, Heidelberg, and Charlottenburg; 
and tlien spent several years in travei. In 188(5 
he entered into partnersliip in the Chemical 
nianufactory esíablished by his father, and to- 
gether with his brother Karl he built up an 
important industry. Ile is chieily known, how- 
ever, for the “Goldschmidt proeess.” See 
Alum in o--T iierm 1CH. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Jenny Ltnd. See Lind, 
JENNY. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Meír Aaron (1819-87). 
A Hanish publicist and novelist, bom at Vor- 
dingborg, of Jewish parents. Ile began journal- 
istic work at an early age* with the \wstvcd 
Ugeblad, which became later the much-feared 
Vorsarcn (1840-4(5). In 1847 lie founded the 
periodical Word oy Syd, which iinder his man- 
agement became an iníluential political organ. 
In 1861 he established the weekly paper Hjcmmc 
oy Udc. lie was a gifted story-teller, and his 
descriptioiis of Jewish life have never been sur- 
passed. His numerous novels, tales, and dramas 
include: En Jodc (1845; 3d ed., 1899; Eng. 
trans. under the title The Jeio of Dcnmark, by 
Mrs. Bushby, 1852) ; Hjemios (5 Vols., 1853-57; 
Eng trans. by the author under the title liome- 
lestt; or, A Poct's Jnncr Life, 1861) ; Rabbicn oy 
Rxdderen (1869), a drama; Klorhyhedshiatorier 
fra mange, Lande, a series of love tales of vari- 
ouB lands (1867); Avromchc Fatterga! (1873). 
In Ravncn (1867; 3d ed , 1899) and Maser he 
is at his best. A selected edition of his works 
was published in 1898 et seq. His autobiog- 
raphy, Livsermdringcr , appeared in 1877 in two 
volumes. Consult G. Brandes, Levned (1908). 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Otto (1829-1907). A Ger- 
man-English pianist, conductor, and composer. 
Ile was born at Hamburg and was a pupil of 
Jakob Schmitt, Mendelssohn, and Chopin. In 
1851 he aceompaniod denny Lind on her Amer¬ 
ican tour and married her at Boston in the fol- 
lowing year. After a sojourn of three years at 
Dresden (1852-55), the couple removed to Lon- 
don in 1858, after which Goldschmidt was prom- 
inently identified with the musical life of the 
British capital. He successively became pro¬ 
fessor and vice principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music (1863), and director of the Bach Choir 
(1876-86), a society founded by him in 1875. 
Hc also on several occasions conducted the cele¬ 
brated Lower Rhine Festivais at Düsseldorf. 
Among his principal muBical publications are: 
Ruth, an oratorio (1867); Choral-Book for 


England (with Julius Benedict) ; a pianoforte 
concerto, op. 10; a pianoforte trio, op. 12; and 
several other pianoforte compositions and songs. 

GOLDSCHMIDT PROCESS. See Alumino- 
Thermics. 

GOLD SEED. See Dog’s-Tail Grass. 

GOLD'SINNY, or GOLIKFINNY. A small, 
bright-yellow European wrasse (Symphodus me- 
lops), frequenting rocky coasts and sometimes 
taken by anglers. 

GOLIFSMID, Sir Frederick John (1818- 
1908). A British soldier, explorer, and Oriental - 
ist. He was educated at King*8 College, Lon- 
don, in 1839, entered the army of the East Ín¬ 
dia Company, and served in the China War in 
1840-41 and in the Cri mea with the Turkish 
army in 1855-56. He retired in 1875 with the 
rank of major general. Goldsmid became known 
more especially for his Services in establishing 
the Indo-European telegraph, of which he was 
director general from 1865 to 1870. Having 
obtained telegraph treaties, he superintended 
the eonstruction of the lines across Pérsia and 
Baluchistan to índia, in 1870-72 he adjusted 
boundary claims between Bersia and Baluchis- 
tan and between Pérsia and Afghanistan. ile 
was controller of the crownlands of Daira Sanieh 
in Egypt in 1881-82, conducted a diplomatic 
mission for the British governmcnt to Con- 
stantinople in 1882, and in 1883 was adniinis- 
trator in the Congo for King Leopold II of 
Belgium. Versed in Hindustani, Persian, Ara- 
bic, and Turkish, Goldsmid was considered an 
authority on Oriental queHtions. Ile published 
Telegraph and. Travei (1874), EaMern Remia 
(2 vols, 187(5), and the Life of Sir James Ou¬ 
tra m (2 vols., 1880; 2d ed., 1881). 

GOLDSMID, Sir Isaac Lyon (1778-1859). 
An English Jewish financier and philanthropist, 
born in London. He was bullion broker of the 
Bank of England and of the East índia Com¬ 
pany. University College, London, owes inuch to 
liini; from 1839 to 1857 he was treasurer of the 
University College or North London Hospital, 
which he helpod to found in 1834. TIe was 
zealous in the cause of Jewish emancipation — 
the ultimate passage of the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill, first introduced in 1830, was greatly due to 
his energy. in 1841 he was ereated Baronet, the 
first Jew to win that distinction in England. 
For settling the monetary dispute between Por¬ 
tugal and Brazil the Portuguese governmcnt 
made him Baron da Palmeira in 1846. 

GOLD'SMITH, Lewis (c. 1763-1846). An 
English journalist, whose parents or grand- 
parents were Jews from Portugal. He was born 
in London and was educated there for the law. 
A strong sympathizer with the Revolutionists in 
Franee and Poland, he published, in 1801, The 
Crimes of Cabinet8, or a Rcview of the Plans 
and Aggres8Íons for the Annihilation of the Líb¬ 
er ties of Franee and the Dismembemient of her 
Territones, and the following year removed to 
Paris, Nvhere, with the assistance of Talleyrand, 
he established a triweekly paper, the Argus , in 
the interests of Napoleon. But Napoleon having 
demanded of him Services of espionage and in¬ 
trigue that he refused to render, he returned 
to London in 1809 and two years later founded 
the Anti-Galhcan Monitor, in which he vehe- 
mently pleaded for drastic measures to effect 
Napoleon’s overthrow. He also published: A 
Secret History of the Cabvnet of Bonaparte 
(1810); Seoret History of Bonaparte 1 s Diplo - 
macy (1812); and An Exposition of the Con- 
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duot of France touxirds America (1810). He 
became a disciple of Robert Owen, again re- 
moved to Paris in 1825, and died there J^n. 6, 
1846. In 1832 he published Etatistics of France. 

GOLDSMITH, Oliver (1728-74). An Irish 
author. He was born, according to long-ac- 
cepted belief, at Palias, County Longford, Ire- 
land, or, as now seeins more probablc, at Elphin, 
County Roscommon, Nov. 10, 1728. His father, 
Rev. Charles Goldsmith, was a clergyman of 
the Established churcli. When six years old, 
Oliver was placed in the village scliool kept by 
an old soldier, Thomas Byrne, deseribed in “The 
Deserted Village.” On lcaving Byrne’s school, 
he suíTercd permanent disíigurement from a bad 
attack of smallpox. He subsequently attended 
other small schools and at length entered Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, as a “sizar,” or poor scholar 
(June 11, 1744). Neither at school nor at the 
university did he display any conspicuous 
talents. But he had long been interested in 
chapbooks and the ballads of the poasantry 
and had attompted verse. Disliking his tutor 
and his studies, humiliated by his position, and 
becoming involved in trouble over a convivi al 
entertainment in his college rooms, at which, 
contrary to rules, persons of botli sexos were 
present, he sold his books and ran away to 
Cork. Through the influenee of his brother 
Honry lic» was indueed to return to the uni¬ 
versity, where he was graduated B.A. (Feb. 27, 
1740). His unele, the Rev. Thomas Oontarine, 
who had Iielped Goldsmith at the university, 
now tried to induee him to take orders. He 
became a candidate for the ministry, but was 
rejected, 011 wliat grounds history does not 
reeord, by the Bishop of Elphin. Thcreupon he 
went to Cork to cmbark for America, but rnissed 
his shij). ITis unele next gave him £50 to study 
law in London; but Goldsmitli soou returned, 
liaving got no farther tlian Dublin, where he 
lost his rnoney at a ganiing house. Again aided 
by Mr. Contarine, he succeeded in reaching 
Edinburgh, where he hegan the study of medicine 
in 1752; but towards the end of the next year 
he sailed for Leyden and then set out on the 
grand tour, wandering on foot through Flan- 
ders, France, Germany, and Italy, paying wliile 
in France for the hospitality of tlie peasants 
by playing on his flute. In 1756 he returned 
to England with ernpty pockets and soou hegan 
to practice medicine in Southwark. Ffe quickly 
abandoned his profession to become, in turn, 
proof reader, usher in an academy at Peckham, 
and then hack writer at “an adequate salary’’ 
for the Monthly Review. Tn 1758 he was nomi- 
nated physician and surgeon in the índia Serv¬ 
ice, but the appointment was not eonfirmed; 
and being examined the same year at Surgeons’ 
Hall for the post of “hospital mate,” lie was 
found “not qualified.” The very clothes in 
which he appeared beforc his exaininors were 
borrowed; and, being in great distress, he 
pawned thcm. 

Besides several articles in the Monthly Re- 
view , Goldsmith had by this time translated 
the Memoirs of Jean Marteilhe of Bergerao 
(1758). In April of the next year he attracted 
some attention by the Enquiry into the !*resent 
State of Polite Learning in Europe. Iíe was 
employed on three periodicals started in this 
year, writing probably all the articles for the 
Bee, a weekly that ran through only eight 
numbers. On Jan. 24, 1760, he contributed to 
the Public Lcdger the first of the celebrated 


letters of a Chinese, which were collected and 
published in book form two years later under 
the title of The Citizen of the World. In 1762 
appeared also the Life of Richard Nash, the 
famous Bath heau. His literary work had al- 
ready gained him the friendship of Bishop 
Percy and Dr. Johnson. Tn 1764 the Literary 
Club was founded, and Goldsmith was one of 
the nine original members. He was thus brought 
into intimacy with some of the most eminent 
men of the time. This year he puhlished t 
JJÍ8tory of England , in a series of letters, which 
was followed by “The Traveler” in 1764, a poem 
which placed him at onee in the front rank of 
contemporary poets. In 1766 carne his only 
novel, The Viçar of Wakefield , which, with all 
its faults, is one of the most delightful stories 
in English literature. Tt has passed through 
more than 100 editions. Turning now to the 
drama, he produced The Good-Natured Man , 
performed at Covent Garden, Jan. 20, 1768. lt 
did not meet with great favor. Disheartened, 
he turned again to haek work; but in 1770 he 
published Ms finest poem, “The Deserted Vil- 
lago.” On Mareh 15, 1773, Shc Stoops to Conr 
quer , unsurpassed among later English come¬ 
di es, was performed at Covent Garden, and 
met with instant suecess. Goldsmith died in 
his chambers at the Middle Temple, April 4. 
1774, and was buried in the grounds of the 
Temple Church. The Literary Club eroeted a 
ínonument to Ms memory in Westminster Ab- 
bey, boaring an epitaph by Dr. Johnson. His 
statue stands at the portal of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Wliile Goldsmith was produeing his 
finest work, he was also compiling histories and 
writing reviews. Among produetions not mon- 
tioned above are: The History of (írcecc 
(1774); the incompleto History of Ammated 
Nature (1774); and the delightful poetns, “Ro- 
taliation” (1774) and “The llaunch of Venison” 
(1776). Goldsmith did not possess Johnson^ 
massivo intelleet, nor Burke’s passion and gen¬ 
eral force; but he wrote the finest poem, the 
most charming novel, and —witli the exccption 
perhaps of The School for Seandal —the best 
eoniedy of the period. Than his style, nothing 
could Ihí more natural, simple, and graceful. 
For his life, consult the memoir from Bishop 
Pcrey’s materiais in Miscellaneous Works (Lon¬ 
don, 1831); Forster (ib., 1848; enlarged ed., 
1854) ; Irving (New York, 1846); Black, in 
English Men of Letters (London, 1879) ; Dob- 
son, in Oreat Writers (ib., 1888); the criticai 
biography by H. S. Krans in the first volume 
of the Turk’s Head edition (10 vols., New York, 
1908), which emphasizes the Irisli aspects of 
GoldsmitMs work; Moore, Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith (London, 1910) ; also Boswell, Life of 
Dr. Johnson (ib., 1889), and the Wakefield 
edition of the Complete Works (12 vols., ib., 
1900). J, J. Kelly*s Early Tlaants of Oliver 
Goldsmith (Dublin, 1905) contains original ma¬ 
terial concerning the topic indicated by the title 
of this book, and also strong arguments in favor 
of Elphin as Goldsmith’s birthplace. 

GOLDSMITH, Oliver (?1787-c.l848). A 
Oanadian writer. He was born in Annapolis 
County, Nova Scotia, and was educated in the 
public schools, entered the commissarial dopart- 
ment as a clerk, and eventually attained the 
rank of commissary general. He collected mate¬ 
rial for, but never published, a biographical 
work on the distingui shed men of Nova Scotia. 
His poem, The Rising Village (1825), was liighly 
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Goldsmith Beetle. 
(Cotalpa lanígera.) 


pr&ised. It commemoratcs the busy life of a 
new settlement and is a sentimental eontrast to 
The Deserted Village of the dlstinguished rela- 
tive for whom he was named. See Canadian 
Litebature. 

GOLDSMITH BEETLE. A large scarabadd 
beetle (Cotalpa lanígera) oi the castorn United 
States, allied to the dung 
beetles, and golden ycl- 
low in color. The speciíic 
name lawigera, or wool 
bearer, refera to the denae 
hairy coat which covers 

the iinderside of tlie body. 

, It is especially fond of 
willow troes, where it 
hidea and nesta among the 
leaves in the daytime, 

going abroad only at 
night. It * deposita its 

large eggs singly in the 

soil, and the larval stages, 
which extend over about three years, are passed 
undorground. The name is applied in a more 
general way to all the beetles of the group 
Rutelimr, of which many of the largeat and most 
brilliantly metallic inhabit Central America. 

GOLDSMITH MAID. A bay trotting mare, 
sired by Abdallah, and famous between 1806 

and 1878. In 1871 she took the mile trotting 

reeord from Dexter in 2:17; but in 1874 was 
beaten by Rarua (2: ÍSM ). 

GOLDSMITH'S WORK. See Jkwelry; 

GOLD STICK. An otlicer in the English 
Royal Bodyguard, and a eaptain in the Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms. They are so called be- 
cause, on state occasions, they carry a gilded 
baton. See Gentlemkn-at-Arms. 

GOLDSTÜCKER, gôlt'shtyk-èr, Theodor 
(182b 72). A German-English Sanskrit seholar. 
He was born of Jewish parents at Konigsberg, 
Prússia, and was educated in tliut city and in 
Bonn and Paris, where he studicd under 
Burnouf. After a visit to England and a so- 
iourn of two yearH at KOnigsberg, he went to 
Berlin, where he contributed valuable material 
on Indian affairs to Humboldfs Kosmos. Ex- 
pelled from Berlin boeause of his political 
opinions in 1848, he accepted Wilson'» invita- 
tion to come to England and in 1852 was ap- 

Í minted professor of Sanskrit at University Col- 
ege, London. During an activity of nearly 30 
years at that institution he did muck towards 
the advancement of Oriental Science, lie was 
an able controversialist, but frequently per- 
mitted himself to be carried too far in his 
attacks on sucli distinguished scholars of the 
German school as Bohtlingk, Weber, and 
others. He began an cxtensive revision of Wil¬ 
son'» Sanskrit and English Dictionary in 1856, 
but was obliged to intcrrupt this colossal un- 
dertaking before reaching the end of the letter 
A (480 pp., London, 1856-64). His writings 
inchtde: On the Deficiencies in the Present 
Administration of fíindu Law (1871) ; Pânim: 
Sis Place in Sanskrit Literature (1861); an 
anonymous translation of Krishna Miéra’s l*ra- 
hõdha-Chandrõdaya (KOnigsberg, 1842); and 
his posthumous edition of the MahAbhãshya 
(8 vols., London, 1874), which also contains a 
biographical note (vol. i, pp. 5-16). Many of 
his minor contributions are collected in his 
Uterwry Hemains (2 vols., London, 1879). 
GOLD THREAD. See Coptis. 


GOLD'TIT, or Vehdth. A most curious little 
bird ( Aurtparus flaviceps) of the titmouse fam- 
ily (Paridse). It is 4 inches long, and abun- 
dant in the valleys of the Rio Grande and 
Colorado and in Lower Califórnia The upper 
parts are ashy, the under parts whitish, and 
the whole head golden yellow. Its habits and 
manner partake of those of both the chickadees 
and the warblers; and it makes a remarkable 
nest, often as large as a man's head, woven of 
twigs into a globular mass, and placed in a 
thorny tree. Tt is lined with down and feathers, 
and the eggs are four to six, pale bluish speckled 
with brown. Consult Coues, Birds of the Colo¬ 
rado Valleij (Washington, 1878). 

GOLD WASP. See Ctjckoo Fly. 

GOLDZIHER, gò lt'tsê-êr, Iünaz (1850- 

). An Hungarian Orientalist, born at 
Stuhlweissenburg. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Budapest, Berlin, and Leipzig, and made 
special investigation of Oriental manuscripts 
in the libraries of Leyden and Vienna. He 
was appointed a lecturèr at the University of 
Budapest in 1872 and became professor there 
in 1894. In 1876 he was eleeted a correspond- 
ing member, and in 1892 a full member, of th© 
Hungarian Acadeiny. He visited Egypt, Syria, 
and J^lestine in 1873-74. His writings in 
Hungarian comprise a large number of eontri- 
l)utions to the publications of the Academy, 
including papers on Oriental bookmaking 
(1874), on the history of philological study 
among the Arabs (1878), and on the progrese 
and resulta of arehtrology in Palestine (1886). 
His chief publications are in German, among 
thom such seholarly Works as Ntudien uber* 
Tanchúm Jeruschalmi (1871) ; the treatise Der 
Mythos bei drn Tfchraern und seine geschicht - 
livhe Entioicklung (1876; Eng. trans., 1877); 
Mohammcdamschc ütudien (2 vols., 1889-90) ; 
Ahhandlwngen zur arabischen Philologie (2 
vols., 1896-99); Vorlesungen übcr den JsJam 
(1910; Hung. trans., 1912; Fr. trans. by Arin, 
1914). Goldziher is eonsidered one of the* fore- 
most European scholars in subjects connected 
with Mohammedanism. 

GCFLER, Georoe W. (1864- ). An 

American liealth oftieer. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y, and graduated from the medicai de- 
partment of the University of Buffalo in 1889. 
Between 1888 and 1897 he served at the Infants' 
Hospital at Charlotte, N. Y.; was medicai in- 
spector of the Rocliester (N. Y.) Board of Health 
in 1892-96, and health officer after 1896. In 
1897 he established in Rochester municipal milk 
depots that have served as models for health 
oflicers throughout the United States and Eu- 
ro})tí. In addition, Dr. Goler instituted a vigor- 
ous and sustained campaign against unsanitary 
conditions in the dairy farms forming the 
source of the city's milk supply. In 1904 he 
became attending physician of the Rochester 
Hospital for Infectious Diseascs, which he had 
been instrumental in founding. He served at 
one time as president of the Hospital Medicai 
Society and is author of papers on the prob¬ 
lema of milk supply and on tuberculosis. 

GOLETYTA. The port of Tunis, África. 

GOLE (perhaps from Dutch kolf 9 OHG. cholbo , 
Ger. Kolbe , Ko1ben f club, lcel. kolfr, bolt, kylfa, 
club). Par excellence, the national game oi Scot- 
land, though possibly of Dutch origin. The Ro- 
mans had a game called paganica , played with a 
crooked stick and a bali of leather stuffed with 
feathers, and in England, during the reign of 
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Edward III, the game was called bandy hall , or 
cambuca . The Dutch game differs greatly from 
the Scottish, and it is maintained that golf is a 
lineal descendant of the game of ahmty , but it 
is more probable that it is a combination of both. 
Shinty is a rude game of force; golf, a game 
of skill. 

In 1457 golf was so mueh played in Scotland 
that it took the place of archery and otber an- 
cient games. The year following, Parliament 
passed an act that the game be abandoned, and 
it was not until 1491 that Parlianient ceased to 
interfere* with it. 

In 1592 the Town Council of Edinburgh or- 
dained that none of the inhabitants “be seno 
at ony pastymes or gammis within or witbout 
the town upoun the Sabboth-day sic as Golf, 
Archerie, etc.” Even during the seventeenth 
oentury similar acts were passed, and oíTenders 
were severely punishcd. This extract from the 
Kirk-Session Books of the Parish of Cullen, 
Banffshire, is an excollent example: 1G41. 
“James and George DuíTus and Charles Stevin- 
son convict in break of ye Sabboth for playing 
at ye golff efternovne in time of sermone and 
yrfor are ordayned evrie ane of them to pay 
halíT a merk and mak yr repentance ye next 
Sabboth.” When James VI of Scotland suc- 
ceeded Queen Elizabeth on the English throne, 
his Scottish train played the game on Black- 
heatli; whereby came about the eurious fact 
that the oldest organized golf club is English. 
It was an exotic, however, and remained tlie 
only one south of the Tweed for 250 years. 
James VI secured a special “elub-maker to his 
Hienes” and therofore establislied a monopoly 
of bali making to prevení gold and silver from 
going out of his kingdom for buying golf balis. 
The Duke of York (afterward James II) was 
very fond of the game, and one day, with an 
Edinburgh shoemaker as his partner, lie de- 
fended Scotland^ claims in the sport against 
two English noblemen. The Duke and his 
partner coinpletely outplayed tlieir opponents 
in the foursome. This was the first great mateh 
qf whicli we liave record. Meanwliilc in Scot¬ 
land the game maintained its popularity and 
was so generally indulged in by all classes of 
society that any village in East Lothian could 
be sure of competitors, from the village cobbler 
to the laird of the neighborhood. The early 
conditions were as democratic as the company. 

Henceforward the history of golf is marked 
mainly by the formation of societies and clubs 
for the practiee and promotion of the game. 
Some of the most celebrated of these institu- 
tions were the Tlonourable Edinburgh Company 
of Golfors, the Edinburgh Burgess Golfing So¬ 
ciety, and the Koyal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews, established in 1754, now the 
national club of Scotland. 

A tent ereeted upon special occasions was the 
only rendezvous of the local golfers; and the 
links were laid out across a tract of common 
land by the seaside, over whieh every inhabitant 
of the district had some right. The prize was 
seldom more tlian a club with a silver band 
round it, or a dozen balis, or later on a simple 
medal; even the great national prize was only 
a silver club, and that never became the prop- 
erty of the winner. The association for which 
the winner played had its custody until the 
next yearly contest, The earliest implementa 
with which the game was played were praetically 
m good aa they are to-day, except in the çm% 


of the balis, which were formerly simply a 
leather case stulled with feathers. The two 
great Scottish assoeiations, while younger than 
the English one mentioned above, are of far 
greater importance to the history of the game. 

The first clubs established outside Great 
Britain were the Calcutta Golf Club of East 
índia, established in 1829, and the Eoyal Bom-* 
bay Club, incorporated in 1842. Another club 
was in full vigor in Madras at a somewhat 
later date. The next foreign settlement waa 
at Pau, in Southern France, wherc numerous 
Scotchmen were in search of health. It waa 
not until 1864 that the invasion of England 
proper began, with the establishment of the 
Golf Club of Westward lio, in Devonshire, fol- 
lowed in the next year by the London Scottish, 
at Wimbledon; and shortly afterward by the 
Hoylake, at Liverpool; and then by liundreds 
of otherH througliout the country. Canada 
eauglit the infection in the early seventies, 
resulting in the organization of the Royal Mon¬ 
treal Golf Club in 1873. 

In the United States, New York was the first 
to take up the game, although it is stated that 
the game of golf was played on the Pacific coast 
by a band of old aea captains in the sixteenth 
eentury. The St. Andrews Golf Club was the 
first formed in the United States (Nov. 18, 
1888), followed almost immodiately by others 
throughout the country, so that at tlie begim 
ning of the twentieth eentury public links were 
to be found in the public parks of the large 
cities, and nearly every town and village in the 
country had its public or private golf links. 

The game was played with a bali made of 
gutta-percha having a diameter of 1% inches 
and weighing from 25 to 28 pennyweights, 
Previous to 1848 the balis had been made of 
leather stuffed with feathers, and the manu¬ 
facturo was very difficult. During that year 
the gutta-percha bali was invented and remained 
in vogue for many years, until the advent of 
the rubber-cored bali. Many golfers believed 
tlmt the old gutta-percha bali was better than 
the present rubber-cored; so a match was planncd 
in England during the latter part of March, 
1914, which resulted in a decisive victory for 
the rubber-cored. Four of England’s leading 
professionals were chosen to participate in the 
match. The loss of distance to the rubber-cored 
bali was not great in the driving, but the dif- 
ference was felt in the second shots, espeoially 
when the players using rubber cores could get 
up comfortably with irons. Tlieir opponents 
had to slug desporately hard and even then 
were generally short. In playing the gutta- 
percha bali every ounce of power had to be util- 
ízed, and at the end of the round the gutta-percha 
professionals were dead. In the afternoon the 
sides were changed so as to eliminate as muck 
as possible the personal equation. 

Golf is played over a course laid out on an 
open stretch of country, and the object is to hit 
the bali into each of the holes made for its recep- 
tion successively in the fewest number of strokes, 
These holes are about 4 inches in diameter, usu- 
ally lined with iron to keep them from getting 
too large, while a ilag at each indicates to the 
golfer the correct direction. The number of 
holes is usually 18, but where the area available 
is limited, a nine-hole course is played twioe. 
The distance of cach hole from the tee dependa 
upon the nature of the intervening land; from 
110 to 650 yards is the usual limit. In l&ying 
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them out advantage is taken of sueli natural 
obstacles to straightforward play as ditchcs, 
wallfl, troes, Jiills, roads, or hollow plaees, so 
as to break up the total length into diftieult 
portions, eompelling the playor to exorciso judg- 
mont and skill. Tf there aro no natural ob¬ 
stacles or hazards, artificial onos aro intro- 
duced, sucli as traps ínado by hollowing out 
the carth and leaving it looso liko sand in front 
of a hole, or an embankment raised at somo 
solected spot, callod a bunkor. The gamo is 
played by one, two, tliroe, or four por sons in 
either “medal” or “match play.” In the formor 
all the strokes of th o game on oacli sido are 
added togethcr at th o ond of the 18 boles, and 
the sido which lias oomplotod the roiind in the 
lowest number of total strokes wins; or, if 
inatch play, each hole is eounted separately to 
the ono wh o makos it in the fewost strokes, the 
winnor being the ono who lias most bolos to his 
credit. 

The play is bogun by one playor teeing, or 
placing his bali on the too, wliieh is usually a 
sootion of ground about 10 f<»ot in dianietor, 
either sand or turf, and striking it witli ono of 
his cliibs, usually the driver, sueh a distanoo 
as will bost Itind it in a favorable placo for 
the next stroko. Tlion his opponont drives off, 
and thoy both procood to where thoir respectivo 
balis havo falb*n. In the ensuing strokes, and 
the choice of elidis wiili wbich to mako tliom, 
the playors must bo guided by oonditions—the 
length of the hole, the oonformations of tlie 
ground to bo covored, and the obstados to be 
safoly passod. The gamo is divided into tliroe 
parts—distanoo sliots, approaching, and putting. 
For the distanoo shots tliroe clubs are generally 
usod—the driver and the brassio, made of wood, 
and the driving iron, made of steol. Wlion the 
bali has beon driven to within 100 or 150 yards 
of the hole, tlu» a])proaoh shot, of which the ob- 
ject is aocuracy rather than distanoo, may be 
made by using the mid-iron, masbio, or mashio- 
niblick. Around the hole the grass is out sliort 
and the ground made as levei as possiblo. This 
is callod the putting green. Putting, the third 
dopartment of the gamo, oonsists of tapping the 
bali lightly with a sliort club witli the ob|oot of 
rolling the bali info the hole. The convontiomii 
set of clubs oonsists of the driver, brassio, cloek, 
mid-iron, masbio, nibliok, puttor, and driving 
iron. Tlioro are, however, variations of these 
typos, sucli as the spoon, hollow-faood cleek, 
jigger, mashie nibliok, putting cleek, and many 
other modem clubs. 

The rulos are basial upon thoRO of the St. 
Andrews Golf Club of Scotland. Playors aro of 
two classes, professional aud amateur, and the 
national championships aro th roo—ono for men 
(amatours), one for women (amateurs), and an 
open championship for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. 

In America the contrai authority is the United 
States Golf Association, organized Dec. 22, 
1894, wlien it oonsisted of the Chicago Golf 
Club, the Country Club of Brookline, the New- 
port Golf Club, and the St. Andrews Golf Club 
of Yonkers. It now (1914) consists of nearly 
200 clubs, and there aro subsidiary associations, 
the Metropolitan, Western, Southern, Jntercol- 
legiate. Western Pennsylvania, Florida, and 
Trans-Mississippi associations, the League of 
the Lower Lakes, the Pacific Northwest, New 
Jersey State, Indiana State, and severa 1 woraon^ 
associations. Not included in these associations 


are hundreds of separa te clubs. There are 
over 750,000 golfers in the United States. 

In the men’s amateur championship the en- 
tries are reduced by a preliminary sifting at 
modal play to the 04 lowest. These then play 
matei) play every consecutive day, whercby the 
munbers are day by day reduced, first to 32, 
then to 10, then to 8, then to 4, and finally to 2, 
the finais. The womanb* championship is not so 
exhaustive as the mon^ In it the entries are 
reduced by one round at medal play to 32, who 
thereafter meet at match play in a round of 18 
boles every consecutive day, as in the former 
case. In Kngland there is sometimes more than 
one course playcnl over, usually due to the num¬ 
ber of entrios. The open cbampionship is a con- 
test of four times round tlu» links, 72 boles, at 
medal play. 

Consult: Clark, Golf: A Rogai and Ancient 
Game (New York, 1899) ; Lee, Golf tn America 
(ib., 1895) ; Vardon, Complete Golf (ib., 1905) ; 
II. G TTutebinsoii, Golf Greens and Green Keep- 
ing (London, 1900) ; G. W. Bebiam, Great 
Golfers (ib, 1907) ; W. W. Tulloch, Life of Tom 
Morris , mth Ghmpses of FU. Andréa s and its 
Goljing Cclebntics (ib, 1907); Hilton and 
Smith, The Ancient and Rogai Game of Golf 
(ib., 1912) ; A. V. Taylor, Origines Golfianw 
(Woodstoek, Vt., 1912) ; James Braid, Adianced 
Golf (Plnladelphia, 1908); Arnold Haultain, 
The Mi/st erg of Golf (2d ed., New York, 1910) ; 
H. G. Hutoliinson, The New Booh of Golf (ib., 
1912) , J crome D. Travers, The Trarcrs Golf 
Boolc (ib., 1913). 

GOLGI, grtPjÓ, Camiixo (1844- ). An 

Ttalian histologist and neurologist, born in 
Corteno and educnted at the Univorsity of 
Pa via. Ile studied medicine, praeticed at Ab- 
biategrasso, and was professor at Siena and 
then at Pavia, wherc lie was director of the 
histologioal and general pathological cabinet. 
In 1870 hc first used silver nitrato to color 
nervouH strueture and about 1885 rovolutionized 
the tlieory of nervous physiology by proving 
that tliere was not a net, but only an inter- 
lacement, of nerves. A class of nerve endings 
found in tendons are callod the “organs of 
Golgi.” His most importa ui work in pathology 
^\as the discovery of three variotios of inalaria 
parasite. In 1900 lie divulod the Nobol prize for 
medicine with Cajal. His colleeted Works ap- 
pearod in tliroe volumes in 1903—the first and 
seeoiid on histology, the third on pathology. 
He wrote for tlu» great Italian medicai enoyclo- 
pirclia and for Italian medicai journals. 

GOL'GOTHA. Soe Holy Septtlchre. 

GOTjIAD. A town and the oounty seat of 
Goliad Co., Tex„ 134 miles soutli of Austin, 
on the San Antonio River, and on the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railroad 
(Map: Texas, 13 5). It contains a fine court- 
liouse and interesting remains of the old Span- 
isli mission, La Bahía. The town has cotton 
gins, whose products witli live stock constitute 
a considerable trade. Pop., 1914 (local est.), 
2250. Here in 1747 was establisbed the mission 
Kspíritu Santo de Zufíiga, and the presidio of 
Santa María de Loreto dei Espíritu Santo, 
generally known as La Bahía, which had been 
founded about 1722 on the site of La Salle’8 
Fort St. Louis and removed to the Guadalupe 
River about 1727. In 1829 tlie place was raised. 
to the rank of a villa and was named Goliad 
(Goliath). In 1812-13, during the war be- 
tween México and Spain, Gutierrez was be- 
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sieged here for a short time by a large Spanish 
force; on Oct. 0, 1835, the place, tlien garrisoned 
by a Moxican force of about 50, was captured 
!>y an equal number of Texans under Captain 
Collingsworth. On Dec. 20, 1835, a deelaration 
of Tcxan independence was made here, several 
months before the oílicial deelaration was made 
at Washington (Texas), and on March 27, 
1836, in what is known as the “massacro of 
Goliad,” more than 300 Texans and Amorieans 
under Colonel Fannin wero murdered near here 
in cold blood by the Mexicana, at Santa Anna’s 
orders. Soe Fannin, James W. 

GOLIAB/DIC LITEBATTJRE, or Carmina 
Burana. The songs of the wandering students 
in the later Middle Agoa. Theso callod tliern- 
aolvoa Goliardi, i.o., children or followora of 
Golias. Nothing ia defínitely known about tliia 
Golias. By some the poema bearing hia narno 
have been àttributed to Waltor Mapes, but there 
ia no poHsibility that the songs of the Goliarda 
repreaent the creation of any one man or even 
of a fow men. Tliey bear the stamp of uni- 
veraality. A song, originally aung by one poet 
or rhymestor, was adopted, changed, reaung, 
by othera, until it beeame the common proporty 
of the atudent body. The poems a a a wliole 
may bo dividod into two general classes. The 
íirst class comprisea the satirical songs With 
the impatience and enthusiasm of youth the 
students attacked the vices of all classes except 
their own, and the members of the Ohurch fared 
worst. Their poema are exceodingly irreverent 
to the eeclesiastieal dignitários, and thia fact 
alone was auíiicient to prevent any author from 
])utting liis mune to hia verses. Tn the second 
clasa the noticeable facta are the purely pagan 
spirit, the love of outdoor life, the zest for 
enjoytíient, the feeling tliat all things which 
yield pl(»asure are lawful. Their themea are 
three—nature, wine, and women—all of which 
they loved ardently. Some of their songa are 
popular at tlie present time. The German 
Corps studenta atill aing at the grave of a 
departed brother, Oaudcamus igitur, jwvenes dum 
sumus. The best known of the drinking songs 
is Mihi est propositum in taberna mori. The 
Jjaurigcr Horatms Ms believed to be the work 
of the Goliardi. Consult: Symonds, Wtne, 
Women , and Song (London, 1884); Schmeller, 
Carmina Burana (3d ed., Breslau, 185)4) ; 
Wright, “Latin Poems Commonly Àttributed to 
Walter Mapes,’’ in Camden S o meti/ Vuhlicatwns 
(London, 1841); Pernwerth von Bilrnstein, 
Carmina Burana Selecta (Wurzburg, 1879); 
Haessher, Die dohardcndich tung und die Satirc 
im 18. Jahrhundert in England (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
Lundius, Deutsche Vagantenheder in den Car¬ 
mina Burana (Kiel, 1907); Wriglit, History 
of Frendi Litevaturc (New York, 1912). 

GOI/IAS. See Goltardic Litkrature. 

GOLFATH. A Philistine giant, bom in Gath, 
and slain by a Judaoan liero. According to 1 
Sam. xvii, it was the youthful David who killed 
this giant, felling liiin with a atone from hia 
sling and cutting off his liead with the fallen 
champion’8 sword. (See David. ) An older 
and more reliable tradition ascribes the deed 
to one of David’s warriors, Elhanan, of Beth- 
lehem (2 Sam. xxi. 19). If this Elhanan is 
identical with Elhanan ben Dodo, of Bethlehcra, 
mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiii. 24, his father’s name, 
Dodo, is omitted in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, and the 
reading “Jairi,” “the Jairite,” indicating the 
clan to which he belonged, should be preferred to 


“Jair,” supposed to be the name of his father. 
In that case the name of Dodo and the birth* 
place may have facilitated the transfer of the 
story to David. It is a common occurrence, how- 
ever, that a farnous king receives the credit for 
deeds done by his men. Tn 1 Chron. xx. 4-8, 
Elhanan is said to have slain Lahmi, the 
brother of Goliath, and in the Authorized Ver- 
sion the words “the brother of” are introdueed, 
without the slightest warrant either in the 
Hebrew text or the ancient version, to accord 
with this. By a comparatively slight emenda- 
tion, whicli fortunately the Samuel text es- 
caped, the Chronicler or a later copyist har- 
monized the two narrativos. 

GOLIATH BEETLE. Any of several huge 
cetonian beetles of the family Sea rabiei díc and 
genus (rohaihus , speeifically Gohathus gigan- 
tcus‘, which is about 4 inches long by 2 inches 
wide. This species is West African, and ac¬ 
cording to Uhlet is subject to so much variation 
that several names have been given to íts 
varieties. It is generally ehalky wliite, with 
velvety-black markings, prominently six black 
lines on the prothorax. These beetles frequent 
the tops of forest treos and are said to foed on 
the sap. They are near allies of the Hercules 
beetles (q.v.). 

GOLITZIN, go-lits'in, or GALITZIN. A 

princely family of Bussia, tracing íts descent 
from Gedimin, Grand Prince of Lithuania, an- 
cestor of the Jagellon kings of Poland.— Prince 
Mikiiall Goutzin was a eelobrated military 
connnander under Basil IV, Grand Prince of 
Moscow. Ile fought in the Cri mea and in 
Lithuania and in 1514 led an army against the 
Poles He was defeated at Orsha and taken 
prisoner, remaining in captivity until 1552. He 
died in a convent at Moscow soon after his rc- 
leaso.— Vasily Vasilyevitch Golitzin, great- 
grandson of Mikhail, played an important mie 
at the time of Boris Godunoíf and the false 
Demetrius. Ile was sent as Ambassador to 
Poland with the ofTer of the Bussian crown for 
Prince Ladislas, but was ca st into prison by the 
Poles, and died in 1619.— Boris Alexeyevttcii 
Golitzin (1641-c. 1713) was the preceptor of 
Peter the Great and one of the regents of the 
Empire during Peter’s traveis abroad. He be- 
came subsequently Governor of Kazan and As- 
trakhan and enjoyed great favor with the Czar. 
—Vasily Vasilyevitch Golitzin, known as 
the Great (1643-1714), distinguished himself 
in military operations against the Cossacks of 
the Dnieper, gained the title of Ataman, and 
after 1680 was Minister of State. He was the 
lover of Sophia, sister of Peter the Great, who 
aeted as regent during the young ruler’s minor- 
ity. As sucli, Golitzin was the virtual rulcr of 
Kussia, carrying on the government with great 
ability and firmness. He made the beginnings 
of military reform, thus preparing the way for 
the thorough organization of the army by Peter 
the Great. Upon the assumption of the gov¬ 
ernment by Peter in 1689, Vasily suffered dis- 
grace and was banished to Sibéria, where he 
died. (Consult R N. Bain, The First Roma- 
noffs , London, 1905.)— Dmitrt Golitzin (died 
1738) was Russian Ambassador to Turkey and 
Áustria and subsequently Superintendent of 
the Imperial Finances He was one of the 
leaders of the aristocratic party which, upon 
the accession of Anna Ivanovna (q.v.). sought 
to impose a constitution upon the Empress by 
the terms of which the chief power would have 
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been vested in the hands oí a small faction of 
tbe nobility. The attempt, however, failed, and 
Dmitri died in prison at Schlüsselburg.—Mi- 
kiiail Golitzin (1674-1730), brotlicr of Vasily, 
entered the army at the age of 12 and early 
distinguished himself against the Turks. In 
1700 he commanded a Russian eorps, operating 
^gainst the Swedcs in Lithuania; in 1708 he 
gained the important victory of Lyesnaya and 
in 1714 overran Finland and was Governor of 
the country until 1721, in which year he con- 
ducted the negotiations leading to the Peace of 
Nystad. Golitzin was one of the greatest gen¬ 
erais Rússia has ever produeed and a man of 
many abilities and adrnirable eharaeter. As 
Governor of Finland, his eonduct was inarked 
by such justice and kindliness as to gain him, 
from a conquered population, the title of Fins- 
kibog (Godhead of the Finns).— Alexander 
Mikhailovitcii Golitzin (1718-83), son of 
Mikhail, after acting in the diplornatic Service 
of Rússia at Constantinople and Dresden, en¬ 
tered the army and fought with distinction in 
the Seven Years’ War. In 1769 he took Khotin 
from the Turks. He was subsequcntly Gover¬ 
nor of St. Petersburg and field marshal.— 
Dmitri Alexeykvitch Golitzin (1735-1803) 
was a well-known diplomat and man of letters. 
From 1765 to 1773 he was Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, wherc he lived in close toueh with 
Voltaire and other literary inen of the time. In 
1773 he became Ambassador at The Hague, 
whence, on the outbreak of the Frendi Revolu- 
tion, he retired to Germany, where he devoted 
himself to the study of the physical Sciences. 
Ile wrote: Description physique de la Tauride 
(1788) ; Traité de mméralogie (1702) ; L Espnt 
des économistes (1706).—His wife, Adeliikid 
Amalie (1748- 1806), was a fervent Catholic. 
She made her home at Múnster and became 
the centre of a band of religious cnthusiasts 
and mystics, whose eííorts were directed to- 
wards counteracting the prevailing materialism 
of the age. Her son Dmitri was a Catholic 
inissionary in the United States. (See Gal- 
litzin, Dmitri.)—Alexanüer Nikolayevitch 
Golitzin (1774-1844) was one of the most 
influential counselors of Alexander I, with 
whom he had been brought up. Ile became 
Procurator of the Holy Synod in 1803 and 
from 1817 to 1824 was Minister of Education 
and Public Worship. Ilis liberal views aroused 
the opposition of tbe conservative element 
among the clcrgy, and with the accession of 
Nicholas I he loat all influence. (Consult 
Angelo S. Rappoport, The Curse of the Roma- 
novs, London, 1007.)— Emanuel Mikhailovitcii 
Golitzin (1804-53) was born in Paris and 
studied at the Ecolc Polytechnique under Gay- 
Lussac. He entered the Russian army in 1825 
and distinguished himself at the storming of 
Varna (1828), but retired from the army in the 
following year. He led a life of dilettante 
scholarship in the capitais of western Europe, 
his chief interest lying in geography. He con- 
tributed to the Bulletm de la Société de Oéo- 
graphie in Paris and translated Ferdinand von 
WrangeTs Voyage to Sibéria from the Russian. 
He also wrote La Russie du 17ème siècle dana ses 
rapports aveo TEurope occidentale, which was 
published two years after his death.— Nikolai 
Sergeyevitch Golitzin (1808-92) entered the 
army in 1825 and rose to be lieutenant general. 
He wrote A Mihtary lliatory of the World from 
the Most Anoient Times (13 vola., 1872 et seq.). 


GOLIUS, GiVlí-ps, Jacobus (1596-1667). A 
Dutch Orientalist and mathematician, born at 
The Ilague and educated at the University of 
Leyden. In 1624 he became professor of Arabic 
at Leyden and in 1629 professor of mathematies. 
He wrote Leancon Arahico-Latimim (1653). 

GOLLANCZ, gõPãpks, Israel (1864- ). 

An English seholar, professor of English litera- 
ture in King’s College, University of London, 
and secretary of the British Academy. He was 
born in London, graduated from Cambridge 
(B.A., 1887; M.A., 1891), became lccturer in 
English at University College, London (1892- 
95), and lectured in university extension courses 
and at Cambridge. He edited and translated 
many Old and Middle English texts, as the 
Pearl (1891), CyncwulFs Chnst (1892), and the 
Exetcr Booh (1895). He edited the Templo 
Shakcspcare (1894-96) and IJamlet tn leeland 
(1898). In 1913 he was, as he had been for 
some years previous to that date, general editor 
of The King's Librai y. 

GOL'OMYN'KA. See Oil Fish; Baikal. 

GOL'ONDRI'NA. The common groen house- 
swallow (Tachycineta leucorrhoa) , abundant 
everywhere soutli of the Amazonian forests. It 
is closely related to the white-bellied tree swallow 
of th(‘ United States, and, like that and other 
species, has forsaken its native wildness and cus- 
tom of nesting in hollow trees for intimate asso- 
ciation with men, and nest making beneath the 
eaves of buildings. It is richly green, with a 
wliito breast and rurnp. Many interesting things 
are related of it by Hudson, Naluiahst in La 
Flata (4th ed, London. 1903). See Swallow. 

GOLOSHES, gõ-lõsh'éz (Fr. galoche , ML. 
calopcdes , Gk. KaXonóôtov, from KãXov, wood -p 
TToés, foot). Onginally wooden sandals or shoe»; 
later, large, lugh overshoes; now, warm and 
lieavy overslioes of rubber and eloth, buckling 
around tbe ankle. See Shoeh. 

GOLOVATSKY, gõ'lô-vUt'aké, Yakov Fuodo- 
rovitch (1814-88). A Russian (Ruthenian) 
othhographist, born in Czepiele, eastern Galicia. 
After study at Pest and Lemberg, he became 
professor of the Russian language and literature 
at the University of Lemberg m 1848. From 
1867 he resided in Rússia, ifis chief work is a 
collecüon of the folk songs of the Russian peoplee 
in Galicia, Hungary, and Bukowina, Narodnyia 
pesni Cahekoi i JJqorsloi Rusi (1878). 

GOLOVNIN, gò-lôv-nên'. A native settle- 
ment on Golovnin Bay, Alaska, 10 miles east of 
BluíT. It has a population of about 200. The 
United States maintains a school, and the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Union conducts a mission. The 
natives liave reindeer herds exceeding 2000 head. 
See Sewaro Península, Alaska. 

GOLOVNIN, Vassili Mikhailovitcii ( 1776- 
1831). A Russian sailor and explorer, born at 
Iiyazan. He served in the English navy under 
Nelson and Cornwallis, and on his return to Rús¬ 
sia in 1806 was put in command of the sloop 
Diana to make a trip of exploration around the 
world. Tn 1811 he was captured in Japan and 
kept prisoner until 1813. A second trip around 
the world was made (1817-19) in the Russian 
corvette Kamchatka . From 1821 till his death 
he held the highest positions in the Russian 
navy, dying with the rank of vice admirai. His 
complete works, which eontain descriptions of 
both voyages and of his adventures while in 
captivity, were published in five volumes at St. 
Petersburg in 1864. Golovnin Bay and Golovnin 
Sound, in Bering Sea, are n&med for him. 
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GOL*, or GOLPE. A heraldic charge. See 
Heraldky, 

GOLTERMANUT, gôFtêr-mán, Geobg Edtjard 
(1824-98). A German violoncellist and com- 
poBer. He was born at Hanover and reeeived his 
musical education under Prell, Menter, and Lach- 
ner. After completing his studies he traveled 
for two years giving concerts, in which lie fre- 
quently performed his own highly successful 
compositions. In 1852 he reeeived a position as 
musical diroctor at Wlirzburg and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed assistant condnetor 
of the orchestra of the Stadttheater at Frankfort 
on the Main, of which he became chief conductor 
in 1874. Besides a symphony (1851) and two 
Festapiel-Overtures (op. 24 and 94), his compo- 
eitions include sonatas, songs, and nmnerous 
Works for the violoncello. 

GOLTHER, gòPtèr, Wolfgang (1863- ). 

A German writer 011 ancient and mediueval Ger¬ 
man legends. He was born in Stuttgart and was 
educated at the University of Munich. In 1895 
he became professor of German philology at 
Rostock, where he was rector of the university 
in J909-J0. TIe wrote: Das Rolandslicd der 
Pfaffen Konrad (1887); Die tíage von Tnstan 
und Isolde (1887) ; Htudien zur germamschen 
Sagcngeschiehte (1888) ; Gcschichte der deutschcn 
Litteratur tn Mitlel-Alter (1891) ; Deutsche Hel- 
densage (1894; 2d ed., 1909) ; Üotterglaube der 
Germanen (1894; 2d ed., 1911); Uandbuch der 
germamschen Mytholoqie (1895); Dte sagen- 
geschichtlirhen Grundlagcn der Rmgdichtung 
Richard Wagners (1902); Wagn< r ais Dich- 
ter (1904); Altnordische lÂtteraturgeschichte 
(1905); Rehgion und Mythus der Geimancn 
(1909); Die deutsche Dxehtung im Mittel-Alter 
(1912); Parsifal und der Gral (1913); and 
edited various eaily texts and Riohard Wagner \s 
letters and (1914) his colleotod works. 

GOLTZ, gõlts, Alexander D. (1857- ). 

An Austrian historieal and decora tive pai n ter. 
He was born in ITungary, of German parentage, 
but was brought up in Vienna. Beginnmg to 
paint at his fourteenth year, he studied in the 
acadêmica of Vienna and Munich, especially 
Under Feuerbach, and at Paris with Puvis de 
Chavannes. One of the most prominent contcm- 
porary painters of Áustria, he is represented es- 
pecially in the museums of Vienna: in the Hof 
Museum by “Christ and the Women,” in the 
Municipal Museum by “A Peasant Madonna,” 
and in the Moderna Gallerie by “Vintage in 
Lower Áustria.” He is widely known as a deco- 
rative painter, having painted the curtains of 
the court theatre at Wiesbaden, and of the city 
theatre ot Salzburg, and decorated the aula of 
the University of Graz. He painted, besides, 
many portraits and figures, and landscapes, 
chiefly of his home in Lower Áustria. 

GOLTZ, Aügust Friedrich Feruinand, 
Count von der (1765-1832). A Prussian states- 
man, born at Dresden and educated at Leipzig 
and Frankfort on the Oder, where he studied 
law. He was Prussian Ambassador to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Rússia; was the Plenipotentiary of 
Prússia at the Congress of Erfurt (1808) ; and 
concluded the last negotiations (1812) with 
France under direction of Hardenberg. After 
the termination of the Najiolconic wars he was 
appointed Prussian Councilor of State (1817), 
and was member of the Bundestag of Prússia in 
1817-24. 

GOLTZ, Bogumil (1801-70). A German 
humorist, satirist, and moral philosopher. He 


was born in Warsaw, attended the Gymnasia at 
Marienwerder and Kttnigsberg, studied agricul- 
ture from 1817 to 1821, and for a time attended 
lectures on philosophy and philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Breslau. In 1823 he purchased, near 
Thorn, an estate which he subsequently aban- 
doned to settle in Gollub and devote himself to 
the* study of literature and flpstheties. In 1847 
he removed to Thorn, whence he mado extensive 
traveis and where he died. In 1847 appearcd his 
fíuch dw Kmdhcit , in which, with a mystic ten- 
derness akin to that of Jean Paul, he depicts the 
impressiona of his own childhood. This was fol- 
lowed by Em Jugendlebcn (1851), in similar 
vein. Der Mensch und die Leute (1858) is a 
penotrative and peeuliarly original study of va¬ 
rious races, Dic Deutsehen (1860) revealing the 
same method applied to the German national 
genius. lie was a profound though ecccntric 
thinker; but his style, though often spirited, 
lacks teehnical finish and frequently displays 
tho grotesquoness of Jean Paul without the lat- 
ter’s irnagination. His further works include: 
Em Klcmstüdtcr in Aegypten (1853); Typen 
der Gesellschaft (2 vols., 1860) ; Feigenblatter 
(1861-64); Die Bildung und die Gebildeten 
(1864); Die WelUclughrit und die Lebcnsioeis- 
heit (1869). 

GOLTZ, Friedrich (1834-1902). A German 
physiologist, born at Poscn. Ho was educated 
at Kónigsbcrg and was there appointed a pro¬ 
fessor in 1865. In 1870 he became professor of 
physiology at Halle and from 1872 to his rctire- 
ment in 1901 oecupied a similar ohnir at Strass- 
burg. His most important researches eoncern 
the functions of the nerve centres and in par¬ 
ticular rclicx nervous action. His writings in- 
clude• Reitrage zur Lehre von den Funktionrn 
der Nervenventren des Frosehes (1869) and many 
eontributions to the Archiv fitr pathologisehe 
Anatomie , Physiologie und klinische Medizin of 
Virchow. 

GOLTZ, Kolmar, Baron von der (1843- 
1916). A German soldier and military author. 
He was born at Bielkenfeld, Fast Prússia, was 
educated at the Militnry Academy, Berlin, and 
served in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. 
Aftc»r the Franco-Gei man War, in which he par- 
ticipatcd, he was appointed to the historieal de- 
partment of the general staff at Berlin and 
subsequently became instruetor in the Military 
Academy. He resigned from tho German Service 
in 1883 and ontercd that of Turkey, where he 
comluctod the department of military education 
until 1896. In that year he roturned to Germany 
and was made general of diviaion. He became 
general of infantry in 1900, commander of the 
First Army Corps in 1902, in 1907 general in- 
spector of the Sixth Army Corps, in 1908 lieu- 
tenant general, and in 1908-10 he reorganized 
the Turkish army. Made general field marshal 
in 1911, he was afterward general inspector of 
the Second Army Corps until 1913. In August, 
1914, he was appointed military governor of 
Belgium after the German armies had success- 
fully invaded that eountry and captured Brus- 
sels. (Hee War in Eitrope.) His works include: 
Léon Gamhetta und seine Armee (1877; also 
translated into French, 1877) ; Das Volk in 
Waffen (4th ed., 1890) ; Der thessalische Krieg 
und die turkische Armee (1898) ; Krieg - und 
ITeerfuhrung (1901); Von Jena bis Eylan 
(1907) ; Kriegsgeschichte Deutschlands im XIX. 
Jahrhundert (1910). 

GOLTZ, Max, Baron yon der (1838-1906). 
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A German naval oílicer, born at Kónigsberg. He 
entered the Prussian marine in 1853, was ap¬ 
pointed naval ensign in 1859, in 1870 was de- 
tailed for Service in the Ministry of Marine, and 
in 1875 attaincd the rank of captain. During 
the disturbances in Egypt in 1882 he was eom- 
manding oílicer of Germany’s Medi ter ranean 
squadron, in 1888 becanie vice admirai and com- 
mander of the Wilbclmshaven Naval Station, and 
in 1895 was retired, with the rank of admirai, at 
his own request. 

GOLTZ, Theodok, Baron von der (1836- 
1905). A German agriculturNt, born at Ooblenz 
and educated at Erlangen and ilonn. In 1802 
he was appointed instructor at tlie Koyal Acad- 
emy of Waldau, East Prússia, into whicdi prov- 
inco he introduced the first agricultural schools. 
Ile was professor of agiieulture at Kónigsberg 
from 1809 to 1875, wlien he, was appointed di- 
reetor of the Agricultuial Instituto in that City. 
In 1885 lie was mado professor of agriculture at 
dena and in 1895 at Bonn. His publieations in- 
clude: lhe landinrtsehafthehe Buchfuhrung 
(9th ed., 1903) : Landwirtsehafthehe Taxatums- 
lehre (3d ed., 1903); Agiansehe Aufgaben der 
Gegentwjrt (2d ed., 1895) ; heitfaden der Jand- 
wirtschaftheben Betnebslehre (1897; new ed., 
1911) ; 1 orfesmiqm uber Agianresen nnd Agrar - 
po/ihk (1899); llandhneh der landim tschaft- 
lichcn Betnebslehre (1890; 4th ed., 1912); (7o 
schiehtc der deutsehen ljitndinrtseliajt (1902 03). 

GOLTZIUS, goFtsi-i.is, Hendrik (1558-1010). 
A Duteh line engraver and painter. Ile was 
born at Miilebieclit, noar Venloo, of a family of 
artista lie was a pupil of Ooornlieert, and of 
Philip Galle, at Tlauilem, wbere In* later set up 
as a printoi. In 1850 he began a tour of several 
years througli Gerniany and Italy; he was niueh 
influeneed by Miehelangelo. In his later years 
he executed several paintings in a mannered ltal- 
ian style, niueh inferior to his engravmgs. In 
his coimnand of the huiin Goltzius was hardly 
surpassed by Durer himself, although he laeked 
the lattei’s iuiagination and invention. He made 
great progress in the plastic treatnient of en- 
graving, his modeling bemg especially line. His 
reniarkable ability to adapt his teehnique to any 
style is evinced in his six master prints: “The 
Annuneiation,” aftei llaphael; “The Vi8itation, ,, 
after Parmeggiano; “The Adoration of the Nhep- 
herds,” after Bassano; “The Holy Family,” after 
Baroccio, “The Adoiation of the Kings,” after 
Lucas vaii Leiden; and “The Circumeision, , * after 
Dürer. However cxccllent in teehnique, most of 
his engravings, of wliieh about 330 survive, are 
mannered in forni and hollow in content. His 
engraved portraits, however, are excellent in 
íinish as in characterization. One of the best 
is the life-size portrait head of the artist 
himself. 

GOLUCHOWSKI, gõPôô-Kõv'ski, Agenor, 
Count von (1812-75). An Austrian statesinan, 
born in Galieia and educated at the Jesuit Con- 
vent of Tarnopol and at Lemberg. He entered 
govcrnment Service and was Governor of Galieia 
from 1847 till 1859, when he was made Minister 
of the Interior. He gave up this position in 
1860 and the next year entered the líouse of 
Lords. In 1866-67, and from 1871 until his 
death, lie was again Governor of Galieia and very 
active in favoring the thorough Polonizatiun of 
the province. 

GOLUCHOWSKI, Agenor, Count (1849- 
). An Austrian statesman, son of the pre- 
ceding. He was early in the diplomatic Service 


as attaché at Berlin (1872), attaehé and 
eounselor at Paris, and Minister at Bu- 
charest (1887-94). As Austro-Hungarian Min¬ 
ister of Foreign AÍTairs (1895-1906), he made 
the maintenance of the Triple Alliance and es¬ 
pecially of close relations with Germany the 
basis of liia policy; temporarily, as it proved, he 
adjusted with Rússia Balkan difficulties; he ar- 
ranged for eoncerted action of the European 
powers during the Armenian difficulties of 1896, 
and again in 1902 urged joint action in obliging 
the Sultan to grant reforms in Macedonia. In 
1905 lie also led the concert of Powers in forcing 
Turkey by an international naval demonstra- 
tion to aecept European control of Macedonian 
finances. The líungarians, who liated Golu- 
ehowski, finally compelled him to retire from the 
ministry. 

GÓMARA, gô'ma-rà, Francisco López de 
(1510-C.1559). A Spanish histonan, born at 
Seville. lio studied at the University of Alcalft 
and becanie professor of rhetoric theie. Leaving 
the university, he took ordors and about 1540 
becanie secrctary and clmplain to Hermmdo 
Cortes. In tliis capaeity he may have gone with 
him to America, Imt it is not probable. He 
wrote ono of the first histories of America, wliieh, 
however, is not reliable. The title of the work is 
llistoim general de las índias eon la conquista 
de Aíéjieo g de la A uct a Espana (1552-53). 
The stH*ond part of this work described México 
and was reprinted as a separate volume, Crónica 
de la Nueva Espafia , eon la eonqmsta de Méxxeo 
. . . (1554). A modern edition, with a biog- 
rapliy, is in the Biblioteca dc autores espaholes , 
vol. xxii (Madrid, 1884). 

G0'MARUS, Francis (1563-1641). The 
most strenuous opponent of Anninius. Ile was 
born at Bruges, Jan. 30, 1563, studied at Neu- 
stadt, Heidelherg, Oxford, and Cambridge, where 
he received the dogree of B.l). in 1584. Ile was 
pastor of the Reformed ehureh at Frankfurt 
from 1587 till 1594, when he becanie professor 
of tl^ology at Leyden. Here he signalized him¬ 
self by his vehement opposition to the views of 
Arminius, who becanie his eolleague in 1603. In 
the disputation at The Ilague in 1608 his zeal 
was very conspicuous; and at the Synod of Dort 
(1618-19) he was niainly instrumental ui secur- 
ing the expulsion of the Arminians from the Re¬ 
formed ehureh. Gomarus resigned his profes- 
sorsliip when, after the death of Arminius, an 
Arminian was appointed to the vacancy (1609). 
He was professor at Saumur (1614-18) and at 
Groningen from 1618 till his death (elan. 11, 
1641). Though prejudiced, even bigoted, and 
more Calvinistie than Calvin himself, neverthe- 
less Gomarus was a man of learning, and not the 
eontentious personage he is sometimes repre- 
sented. ííis works were published at Amsterdam 
after his death (1645). Thosc who sided with 
Gomarus in the Arminian controversy are often 
called, from his name, Gomarists. See Armin- 
ius, Jacobus; Armtnianihm; Dort, Synod of. 

G0M'BERG, Moses (1806- ). An Amer¬ 

ican chemist. Ile was born at Elizabetgrad, 
Rússia, where he was educated at the Gymna- 
sium; in 1890 he graduated from the University 
of Miehigan (M.S., 1892; Sc.D., 1894); and he 
also studied at the universities of Munieh 
(1896-97) and Heidelherg (1897). At the Uni¬ 
versity of Miehigan he bocarne instructor in 
ehemistry in 1893, assistant professor of organic 
chemistry in 1899, junior professor in 1902, and 
full professor in 1904. He is author of con- 
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tributions to the Journal of the American Chem¬ 
ical Hocicty , the Banchte der Deutsche Che- 
mische Gesellschaft, and other periodicals, deal- 
ing especially with quino-carbonium sala, tetra- 
phenylmethene, and trivalent earbon. 

GOMBEKVILLE, gòN'bâr'v£l', Matun Le 
*Roy, Sieuk üu Pabc et de ( 1600-74). A Frendi 
novelist of considerable imaginativo origmality, 
one of tlie íirst to make the novel a vehicle of 
exotic and geographic description and of historie 
information. He was born in Paiis and was a 
wealthy nohh*man, a elierished niernher of the 
Préeioux bluestoeking eircle, to wliose vocabu- 
lary he contributed somo gems, as niay be seen 
from Somaise’s Dictwnnaire des précicuscs. 
While still a youth, he wrote (Janthêc (1621), 
whose heroine furnished the type for NorePs 
burlesquo Duleinea in the Berger extraragant. 
Eleven years later Gomborville published the íirst 
draft of Polcxandrc (1632), whieh 1 k* extended 
in 1634 by tho injection of a story of Mexican 
adventure, and, siriee this piqued enriosity, lie 
again greatly extended the story in 1037. Mean- 
time Gomberville had aided in founding the 
Aeademy. A few years later he fell nnder the 
influonee of Port-Uoyal, and, in penilential re- 
gret for liaving aninsed a worldly gonoration, he 
published Young Alcidmnc (1032). He was a 
faeile polygraph, but Polcxandre , whieh in its 
final sliape eoiitains 440Í) closely printed pages, 
is his only significant work. It rejuvenated the 
interest in the romanoe of chivalry by tmnsport- 
ing it to the New World in a generation whose 
iinagination was intoxieated by strange voyages 
and undreani(‘d-of eonqiiests. The story is almost 
wantonly inartistic, but Gomberville is the Íirst 
iinportant pedagogue of fiction, hent on reniold- 
ing the “perfoet lives” of the old lonianees into 
a model for the gentleinen of the seventeenth een- 
tury. Ile died in Paiis, ,hme 14, 1074. Oonsult 
Korting, Gcschichtc des frinizosischcn Nomans 
im A VII. Jahrhundcrt, vol. i (2d ed., Oppeln, 
1891), and K. Kerviler, Marin JjG Uog de Gom- 
bcrviíle (Paris, 1876). 

GOM'BO. Sec Mtbtscus. 

GOMBROON'. Soo Bender A duas. 

GOMEL, gf/mf»ly\ or HOMEL. A distriet 
town of the Russian Provmee of Mohilev, situ- 
ated on the Nojo, an affluent of the Dnieper, ahout 
113 miles southeast of Moliilev (Map: Kussia, 
I) 4). It is the centre of the Russian hop in- 
dustry, lies on two railway lines, lias a nunibor 
of sugar refineries, papei* and oil niills, and a 
good river trade with Mohilev and Kiev. Pop., 
1897, 36,840; 1911 (est.), 47,000, niostly Jews. 
Tliere was a massacre of Jewish inhabitants in 
September, 1903. 

GO'MER. The forni of powder chamber gon- 
erally used in smoothbore guns. It was in the 
form of the frustum of a cone with a homi- 
spherical end, the base of the cone joining the 
cylindcr of the bore. The namo was derived from 
that of its inventor. 

GOGVCER (Heb.; Ass. Gimirrai, Bab. Gimiri, 
Gk. KififirjptoL , Kimmcrioi, Lat. Cimmerii, Armen. 
Gamir). An ancient people, probably belonging 
to the Tranian family of nations. About the be- 
ginning of the íirst millennium B.c. they lived 
on the northern shores of the Black Sea. Here 
Homer locates them (Odys , xi, 14). In the reign 
of Sargon 11 (722-705) they appear in Asia 
Minor, where they threaten the Kingdom of 
Urartu (see Chaldians ), aceording to letters sent 
by Sennaeherib to Sargon, and the letters of one 
of his generais. In the reign of Esarhaddon(681- 


668) the Cimmerians were forced by the Scyth- 
ians, who wer<‘ in league with the Assyrians, 
farther west. They fell upoii Phrygia and put 
an ond to the kingdom of Mídas. Wlien attacked 
by the Cimmoriaiis, Gyges, King of Lydia (689- 
655), appealed for help to Asurhanipal (668- 
625), sending to the Assyrian court a couple of 
Cimmerian prisoners “whose langnage no in- 
terpreter understood.” Sardis was besieged by 
the Cimmerians (e.657 B.c.), and Gyges fell in 
the battle with them (c.655 b.c ). In the time 
of Ardys (655-025), who entered into closer re- 
lations with Assyria, the» Cimmeriaiis were 
finally crushed in a great battle in Cilicia, near 
the Mediterranean. Kemnants of them survived 
in Cappadocia, whieh was called by the Arraeni- 
ans Gamir. ín Gen. x. 2, 3, Goiner appears as 
the son of Japhet (q.v.). Consult: Kogers, Jhs- 
tory of Bahglonia and Assyria (New York, 1900- 
01); Winckler, Altorirntahsrhe Forschunqen , 
vol. i (Leipzig, 1897) ; id., Dia Keihnschrtjften 
und das Al te Tcstamcnt (3d ed., Berlin, 1902) ; 
Alfred Jeremias, Das Alie Tcstamcnt \m Lichtc 
des Altcn Onents (Leipzig, 1906); Ed. Meyer, 
Gcsclnchte des Altcrtums (3d ed, Stuttgart, 
1913). 

GOMERA, gõ-mfPra. One of the OanaVy 
Islands, situated 20 miles west of TenerilTe, in 
lat. 28° 6' N. and long. 17° 8' YV. (Map: Portu¬ 
gal, F 5). Aiea, 145 square miles. It is of vol- 
canic origin, like the whole archipelago, and lias 
no good harbors. Its elovatinns, whieh in some 
parts of the interior approaeh 4000 feet, are 
woll wooded with hay and palm trees. Drome- 
daiies are bred, and the chief industry is cattle 
raising. Some silk and pota toes are oxported. 
Pop, 1900, 15,358, 1910, 19,736. Chief town, 
San Sehastián de Comera; pop., 3187. 

GOMES DE AMORIM, giVmêsh da iPniA-rêN', 
Franctsoo (1827-91 ). A Portuguese poet and 
dramatist, born at A\elomai (Minho). Born in 
])overty, lie was sent to Brazil early in life, 
where he was com]>elh»d to labor nnder severo 
conditions, yet he found time to study the lan- 
gnage and customs of the wild peo])les in the 
pi imoval forests bordering the Amazon and the 
Xingu ln 1846 he returned to Portugal; in 
1848 wiute “Garibaldi,” “A liberdade,” and other 
veises in eelebration of that revolutionary year, 
and tliough at first compelled for support to 
learn the hatt(»r’s trade, he obtained a post in 
tli(* goveriiineiit Service in 1851 and in 1859 was 
appointed lihrarian to the Ministry of Marine 
and curator of the Museimi of Naval Antiqui- 
tios. In his literary career he was mueh en- 
couraged by Almeida-Garrett (q.v.), whose 
Vamòcs he read in Brazil, and in regard to 
wdiom he wrote the appreciative Memórias bio¬ 
gráficas (1881), whieh is in fact a history of 
the literary movement represented by Garrett. 
The volumes of pooms, Camtos matutinos (3d ed., 
3874) and Ephcmeros (2d ed., 1866), were fol- 
lowed by a series of dramas— Odio de raça f A 
prohibição, Figa dos dc tigre , Os incógnitos do 
m-undOy Ghig% A viuva, and others—many of 
whieh, like O cedro vermelho (with a eommen- 
tary), are derived from Brazilian* life. The 
works of fiction Os selvagens (1875), and its 
sequei, O remorse rwo (1876), liave the same 
source. There is a eollected edition of Gomes’s 
works in Portuguese (Lisbon, 1866 et seq.), and 
several of the dramas have been rendered into 
French by Riclion and Denis. Consult Reinhards- 
toettner, Aufsatze und Abhandlungen (Berlin, 
1887). 
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GÓMEZ, gõ'màs, Antonio. See Orsint, Fe- 

LICE. 

GÓMEZ, Estevan (c.1474-c.1530). A Portu- 
guese navigator. In 1519 he startcd from Spain 
with Magellan, as pilot on the Tnmdaâ , . of 
which vessel Magellan himself acted as captain; 
but in the Strait of Magellan lie commanded 
a successful mutiny on the San Antomo, to which 
vessel he had been transferi ed, and, leaving the 
rest of the íleet, returned to Spain. Sent by 
Charles V on a voyage to discover a western pas- 
sage to the Moluccas in 1524-25, he sailed along 
the coast of North America, between lat. 40° N. 
and Newfoundland. lt is not known whether he 
sailed from north to soutli, or vice versa. The 
results of his voyage were incorporated in the 
map of Diego Ribeiro (1529), wliere the eastern 
portion of the United States is ealled Txcrra de 
Estevan Oômvz. Oonsult Harrisse, Discovcry 
of North America (London, 1892), and Bourne, 
Spain in America (New York, 1904.) 

GÓMEZ, José Miguel (1846- ). A 

Cuban soldier and politician, born in the Prov- 
ince of Santa Clara The son of a rich cattle 
raiscr, he spent much of his life in tliis occupa- 
tion. He served witli distinetion in the patriot 
army during the Ten Years’ War (1808-78) and 
again in the revolution of 1905, rising to the 
rank of major general. During the First Ameri¬ 
can Intervention he was Covernor of the Province 
of Santa Clara and a nieinber of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. He was again Governor of 
Santa Clara under the presidency of Estrada 
Palma. In 1905 he was the candidate of the 
Liberal party for the presidency, but withdrew 
before the eleetion, claiming that the Conserva- 
tive (administration) party were using eorrupt 
means to secure the victory. His activity in 
the revolution of 1906 against the regime of 
Estrada Palma was eut sliort by his arrest 
at the beginning of the movemont and his 
imprisonment in Havana, where he reinaincd 
Until the Second American Intervention began. 
In 1908 he was elected President by the Liberais, 
and on Jan. 28, 1909, Governor Magoon turncd 
over the government to the new President. Laws 
Were immediately passed legalizing eockfights 
and the lottery and establishing long-distance 
telephones. TÍiere was much extravagance in 
the administration of finances during his term. 
Charges of corruption led in 1912 to a revolt, 
which was crushed, and a year later President 
Gómez qiiietly retired from office. 

GÓMEZ, J ii AN Vicente (1859- ). A 

Venezuelan politician, born in San Antonio de 
Tachira. He dcvoted his early life to agricultural 
pursuits and entered poli tios in 1892. Ilaving 
been elected Vice President, he was left in cliarge 
of the government by General Castro when the 
latter went to Europe in 1908. Learning of a 
plot for his own assassination, Górncz assurncd 
control of afTairs and was chosen provisional 
President. He at once adjusted the difBculties 
in which Castro’s acts had involved Venezuela 
with variops foreign eountries. In 1910 he was 
elected constitutional President for a term of 
six years. Consult J. Humbert, “Le Président 
Gómez et la politique Vénézuélicnne, , ’ in the Bul- 
letin de la Bibliothèque Amêricainc (Paris, 
1910 ). 

GÓMEZ DE AVELLANEDA Y ARTE- 

4 GA, g^mâth dâ â'vél»yfc»n&'TRá Ô iir'tâ-a'gá, 
Gertrudis (1814-73). A Spanish poet, dranaa- 


tist, and novelist, born on the island of Cuba, 
where her father, a naval ofTicer, was tlien serv- 
ing. In 1840 she went to Madrid and in the 
same year produced a successful drama, Leonoia. 
She wrote many novels, among which are Dos 
mujeres (1842), Espatolino (1844), and El t 
mulato Sab (1839), this last-named work being 
a tale resenibling Uncle Tom’s Cabin; but they 
are mostly forgotten, and she survives as dram- 
atist and poet. In addition to Leoncia , she 
wrote several other dramas, chief of which are 
Saúl (1849), one of the most daring and happy 
strokes of genius that Spain has seen, and Bal- 
tasar (1858), a elassic drama with a biblical 
subject and considercd by most critics her mas- 
terpiece. Her Poesias líricas flrst appeared in 
1841, and critics lia ve been unanimous ever since 
in proclaiming her without a rival of her Bex 
among writers of Castilian in the nineteenth 
century. Fitzmauricc-Kelly, who is not fond 
of superlatives in eritieisin, goes so far as to 
say that Doíla Gertrudis has no superior (with 
the single exception of Cbristina Rossetti) 
among modern poetesses in any language. A 
single example will show how her work was 
judged even when it was not known to be 
hers. At a literary competition beld by the 
Liceo de Madrid in 1845 two prizes were offered 
for the two odes that should most worthily 
praise the Quccn’s elemency in pardoning a cer- 
tain politieal criminal. Dona Gertrudis pre- 
sented two odes—one signed with her own.name 
and the otber with that of her maternal half 
brother, Felipe de Escalada— and won both prizes. 
The Liceo tlien voted her a crown of honor, 
which was placed upon her liead by the Infante 
Francisco do Borbón. ller Obras litcrarias , vols. 
i-v (Madrid, 1869-71 ), arc still incompleto. 

GÓMEZ-FARÍAS, gf/mas-fíi-rê^s, Valen- 
tin (1781-1858). A Mexiean statesman. He 
was born and edueated at Guadalajara, where 
he reecived a professorship in the university in 
1810. He was a pronounced Liberal in the 
First Constituent Congress, became Vice Presi¬ 
dent upon the eleetion of Santa Anna, and as- 
suined the» reins of government upon the absenee 
of the latter (April 1, 1833). In conseqiience 
of liis pronounced antagonism to the Church 
party, he was, after a constant struggle of two 
years against continuous opposition, compelled 
to resign in 1835 and exiled. Although received 
by tlie masses with general acclanmtion upon 
his return, his politieal intluenco aroused the 
fears of the party in power, and, after suffering 
imprisonment and vainly endeavoring to foment 
a revolution, lie was again banislied. He was 
again Vice President at the time of the war with 
the United States, when Santa Anna was com¬ 
pelled to take the field After the abolition of 
the vicc-presidential office he became a member 
of Congress. He later took an active part in 
overthrowdng the dictatorship of Santa Anna 
and became Postmaster-General under his suc- 
eessor Alvarez. 

GÓMEZ Y BÁEZ, g(Vmôs ó biVâs, Máximo 
(1826-1905). A Cuban general, born at Bani, 
Santo Domingo ITe served in tlie Spanish army 
in Santo Domingo and in Cuba, but in Cuba he 
became disgusted with Spanish rule. He left 
the Spanish army, settled down as a planter, 
and in the insurrection of 1868-78 joined tbe 
insurgents and was made colonel by the Cuban 
President Céspedes. He was active and able and 
after Agramonte's death was put in command of 
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the insurgente in Puerto Príncipe. When peace 
was signed with Campos in 1878, Gómez went 
to Jamaica and then to Santo Domingo, where 
he lived on his farm until 1895, whcn the second 
revolution broke out. He became general in 
chiei of the forces of tbe Kepublic of Cuba and 
was especially active in Puerto Príncipe, where 
his perfect familiarity with the country stood 
him in good stead. He did little open nghting, 
but accomplished much by harassing the Span- 
iards and destroying their supplies. He put his 
small force at the disposal of the Americana as 
soon as they landed in Cuba and was markcdly 
friendly to this country. In March, 1899, he was 
deposed from his supreme command by the 
Cuban Military Assembly for rocei ving for his 
army the $3,000,000 votcd by the United States 
government, but his general popularity remained 
undiminishcd, and the city of Havana gave him 
the summer home of the former Spanish Gover- 
nor-General. Among his sketches of warfare in 
Cuba ajre Panchito Qómez and Mi Escolta 
(1896). Consult Carrillo, ln the Saddle with 
Gomez (New York, 1898). 

GOHMB, gòm, Str (Georoe) Laurence 
(1853-1916). An English antiquary and folk- 
lorist, born in London. He became statistical 
offieer and later cleik to the London County 
Council, was the founder of the Folklore So- 
ciety, an organization tliat has done important 
work in the preservation of records of the rural 
customs of England. Of this society he was 
elected suocessively secr(»tary, president, and 
vice president. 11c was also appointed a lec- 
turer in the London School of Eeonomics and 
edited the Ar clice ological Remem , the Folklore 
Journal , and the Antiquar\j. In 1911 he was 
knightod. His publications inchtde: Primitive 
Folk-Moots (1880); Folldoi'e Rclics of Early 
Village Life (1883) ; The Village Community 
(1890); Ethnology tn Folklore (1892); Lec- 
ture8 on the Principies of Local Government 
(1897); Folklore as an Thstorical Science 
(1908); The Making of London (1912). 

GOMOR^AH. See Sodom and Gomorrah. 

GOM/PERS, Samuel (1850- ). An 

American labor leader, born in London, Eng¬ 
land. Apprcnticed to the trade of cigar making, 
he carne to the United States in 1863 and in 
1864 became the fírst registered member of the 
Cigar-Makers’ International Union, of whicli he 
was secretary and president, and which he 
made one of the raost successful of American 
trade unions. He was elected vice president of 
the American Fcderation of Labor, which he 
helped to organize in 1881, and from 1882, with 
the exccption of the year 1894, when he was 
defeated by John McBride, representing the 
coai miners, was its president. Under his di- 
rection the American Fcderation of Labor grew 
into a powerful organization, including most of 
the stronger and more conservative unions of 
the country. Its influence in polities has been 
exerted for the most part indirectly, but has 
counted in such matters as the extension of the 
eight-hour day to work on government eontracts, 
the short-hour movement in enterprises of a 
public-service character, employers’ liability 
laws, etc. In 1908 Gompers sought, without 
marked success, to throw the strength of the 
Federation to the Democratic party, on the 
ground that the Republican candidate was un- 
friendly to organized labor. He consistently 
opposed socialistic tendencies in the labor move-* 
ment and actively promoted industrial concilia- 
Vol. X.—9 


tion. He served as first vice president of the 
National Civic Federation. In 1907 Gompers 
and other offieers of the American Federation 
were enjoined by a Federal court from publish- 
ing the name of the Buck Stovc and Range 
Company in the list of “unfair” concerns in the 
organ of the Federation. In consequence of 
failure to observe the injunction he was tried 
for contempt and sentenced to a term in prison. 
Through successivc appeals the case was dragged 
out until 1914, when the Supreme Court de- 
cided that further aetion was barred by the 
Statute of Limitations. 

GOMPERZ, gôm'pêrts, Theodor (1832-1912). 
An Austrian classical seholar. He was born at 
Brünn and studied at Briinn and at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where he was professor of 
classical philology from 1869 to 1901, when he 
entered the House of Peers. He is best known 
for his decipherment of the papyri at Hercu- 
laneum (q.v.). He wrote, besides many other 
works and artieles: Demosthenes der Staats - 
mann (1864) ; Philodemi de Ira Liber (1864) ; 
IJerculanische Studicn (2 vols., 1865-66) ; 
Bcitragc zur Kritik und Erklarung grieohischen 
Schriftsteller (7 vols., 1875-1900); Die Bruch- 
stuckc der gnechischen Tragiker und Cobets 
neueste kritische Manier (1878) ; Herodoteische 
Studicn (1883) ; Zu Philodems Bãchern von der 
Musik (1885); Platonische AufsÜtze (3 vols., 
1887-1905) ; Griechische Denker , eine Qeschiohte 
der antiken Philosophie (3 vols., 1893-1909; 
vols. i and ii nr a second edition, 1911-12; 
translated into English by Magnus and Berry, 
4 vols., New York, 1905-12). He also edited 
the German edition of the works of John Stuart 
Mill (12 vols., 1869-80). 

GOMPHOCERAS, gõm-fõs^ê-ras (Neo-Lat., 
from Gk. yóp<f>os, gomphos , nail, bolt + icépas, 
keras, liorn). A genus of tetra brandi iate cepha- 
lopods, allied to Orthoceras, and found in the 
Paleozoic rocks, with short, thick, straight, or 
curved shells, and restricted lobate aperture. 
The siphuncle is situated near the ventral wall 
and is usually beaded. The shell, when curved, 
turns away from the ventral si de. Gomphoceras 
presents variations that grade towards Phrag- 
moceras , of which it perhaps presents, in a loose 
sense, an ancestral stage. About 150 species of 
Gomphoceras have been described from rocks of 
Ordovieian and Silurian age of Europe and 
North America. They are especially abundant 
in the Silurian basin of Bohemia. See Cepha- 
lopoda, Orthoceras; Nautilus. 

GOMPHO'SIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. yófupuats, 
a nailing together, from yopQovv, gomphoun , to 
nail, from y6p<pos, gomphos , nail, bolt). A joint 
in which one bone is implanted into a process 
in another bone, as in the case of the teeth, im¬ 
planted into the alveolar processes of the jaw. 

GOMUTI, gò-mõõ'tl (Malay), Areng, or 
Ejoo Palm, also called Wine Palm {Arenga 
8aceharifera) . An important palm which grows 
in dry ground in Cochin China and in the in¬ 
terior of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and Amboyna. 
The stem is 20 to 40 feet high; the pinnated 
leaves 15 to 25 feet long. The flowers, which 
are produeed but once, are in bunches 6 to 10 
feet long, succeeded by yellowish-brown, three- 
seeded, extrenudy acid berries of the size of a 
small apple. The stem, when young, is entirelv 
covered with sheaths of fallen leaves, and black 
horsehair-like fibres, which issue in great abun- 
dance from their margina; but as the tree in- 
creases in age, these drop off, leaving a beauti- 
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fui nalced columnar stem. The strongest of the 
fíbres, resembling porcupine quills in thickness, 
are used by the Malays as styles for writing 
on the leaves of other palms. The finer fíbres, 
or Ejoo fibre, well known in Eastern commerce 
as gomuti, are by far the most valuable. They 
are much used for making stroug eordago, par¬ 
ticular ly for the cables and standing rigging of 
ships, European as well as nativo. Want of 
pliancy renders them less fit for running rigging 
and for many other purposes. They need no 
prepara ti on but spinning or twisting. No ropes 
of vegetable fibre withstand wet as well as those 
made of gomuti fibre. At the base of the leaves 
of the gomuti palm thore is a fine woolly ma¬ 
terial, called bara, inueh employed in calking 
ships and stuífing cushions. The saccliarine sap, 
obtained in great abundance by eutting the 
spadices of the ílowers, is evaporated to make 
a brown sugar, the so-called jaggery. It is also 
a bevcrage and by fermentation yields an in- 
toxicating wine (ncroo), from whieh a spiritu- 
ous liquor ealled brum is made. Aecording to 
Koxburgh, the pith of the tree yields sago, as 
much as 150 pounds being taken from a single 
specimen. After fuiiting, the tree dies, and lhe 
stems, whicli beeome hollow, are used for 
troughs, spouts, etc. The young fruits are em¬ 
ployed for making preserves. 

GONAÍVES, gô'ná'ôv'. A seaport town of 
Haiti, with an exeellent harbor, situatod on the 
west eoast, about 07 milcs northwest of Port-au- 
Prince (Map: West lndíes, D 3). It is a pros¬ 
perou» plaee, with a large trade in eotton, coffee, 
and logwood. It lias played a prominent part 
in the history of TIaiti; Dessalines proclaimed 
the independence of the eountry herc (Jan. 1, 
1804). In 1914 two important battles were 
fougbt here between the rebels and the govern- 
ment forces, lts population is estimated at 
13,000. Gonaives is the seat of a United States 
cônsul. 

GONAQUAS, gô-niPkwàz. A mixed Hotten- 
tot-Kaílir people of Cape Colony. See Ghiquas. 

GONÇALVES DIAS, gftN-sliPvesh de'ash, 
Antonio (1823-64). A Brazilian poet, born in 
Maranhílo. He was edueated at the Univcrsity 
of Coimbra, Portugal, but, returning to Brazil 
in 1846, thore puhlished his first volume of 
poems, Primeiros cantos , whieh won him imme- 
diate fame. Two years later his Segundos 
cantos appeared. In* 1849 he was ehosen to fill 
the newly ereated ehair of Brazilian history 
in the Imperial Oollegc of Pedro II. The publi- 
cation in 1851 of his Últimos cantos practically 
closed his poetical aetivity, for in that year he 
was appointed to investigate educa tional condi- 
tions in northern Brazil. In 1852 he was sent 
to Portugal to collect from the arehives therc 
documents relating to Brazilian history, and in 
1860 he was a member of a seientific expedi ti on 
to Cearft to report on history and ethnography. 
His last years were spent in Europe in declining 
health, and he dicd at sca during a storm whieh 
sank the ship and with it his rernains and the 
results of his last three years’ labors Possess- 
ing the hlood of the three raees of Brazil, he 
represents that whieh is most national in her 
poetry, besides heing the bard of the Tndians. 
His writings inelude history, drama, and lyric 
poetry, in the latter of whieh he ranks first in 
Brazil. Besides his Oantos, his Writings inelude 
the epic Os Tymbiras (1857), Diccionario da 
Ungua Tupy (1858), Historia dos Jesuitas de 
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America (incomplete), and numerous reports 
on his special commissions. Consult hifl Obras 
p 08 thuma 8 . . . precedida de uma noticia âe sua 
vida e obras pelo Dr . A. Henriques Leal (Ma- 
ranhao, 1868), and Veríssimo, Estudos de litera¬ 
tura brazil eira, segunda serie (Rio de Janeiro, 
1901). 

GONCHAROV, gõn'chà-rôf', Ivan Alexandbo- 
vitcii (1812-91). A great Russian novelist. He 
was born at Rirabirsk, of a very wealthy family. 
At 10 he was sent to school at Moseow, whence 
he went to visit his home only during vacations. 
Completing his univcrsity eourse in 1830, he 
accepted a position in the Ministry of Finance. 
His literary career began with A Common Story 
(1847), whieh had a great success. In 1856-57 
he puhlished the Fngate Palias, a collection of 
letters deseribing his voyage around the world, 
made in the frigate Paliada. ThoBe letters con- 
stitute one of the choieest works of the kind in 
Russian literature. In 1858 he wrote the novel 
Oblomov and a little later was appointed to a 
position in the Department of Censorship. Then 
he booanie editor of the oflicial organ, the North¬ 
ern Post, and rctired with a pension in 1873. 
In 1868 his Prceipicc appeared in the Messcnger 
of Europe and greatly aroused the publie and 
critics by the caricature of Young Rússia in the 
dissolute Volokhov. His later short sketches 
and criticai cssays, the most striking of whieh 
is A Million, Tortures —a powerful analysis of 
The Woes of Wit by Griboedov (q.v.)—added 
little to the fame of the author of Oblomov, a 
masterpiece whieh ranks with the best novela 
of Tolstoy and Turgencv (qq.v.) The diseased 
will and ehronic indolence whieh its hero, 
Oblomov, typifies have given Rússia the temi 
“Oblomovism.” The power of generalization 
reached here by the author has never been 
surpassed in Russian literature. The best com¬ 
plete edition of his works was puhlished at St. 
Petersburg in 1886-87. Consult: Merezhkovsky, 
Dostoyevsky, Ooncharov, Matlov (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1908) ; Vengerov, Drnzhmik, Ooncharov, 
Piscmsky (ih., 1911); Liatsky, Ooncharov: His 
Life , Pcrsonality , and Work # (ib., 1912). In 
English a good brief study may he found in 
Kropotkin’s Russian Literature (New York, 
1905). 

GONCOTJRT, gôN'kõõr r , Edmond de (1822- 
96) and Jujles de (1830-70). Brothers, impor¬ 
tant in the development of Frencdi fiction. They 
fostered naturalism by the minuteness of their 
observation and so continued the naturalistic 
method of Flaubort and regarded themselves as 
masters of a school in wliieli Zola was the most 
brilliant pupil; wliile, on the other hand, in the 
tortured artificiality of their style they presage 
the painful striving of the Symbolists (q.v.) to 
express fecling and emotion by sound. Their 
intensely modern style, often bízarre, sometimes 
intcntionally faulty, always achieving its effect, 
made all their eontemporary novelists in some 
degree their debtors, wliile it estranged the gen¬ 
eral publie. Their work eonsists of unimportant 
dramas, of minute and valuable studies in the 
social life of the French eighteenth century: 
Histoirc dc la soei rir franca isc pendant la rêvo- 
lution (1854); Histoirc dc la société françai se 
pendant le directoirc (1855); La révolution 
dans les mcrnrs (1854); Portraits intimes du 
XVJlTème siècle (1856-58); Marte Antoinette 
(1858) ; Les maUresscs de Louis XV (1860-79) ; 
La femme au XVITlème siècle (1862) ; L*4rt au 
XVJTJème siècle (1874); VAmour au XVIIIème 
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siècle (1877); to which Edmond added historical 
studies of Watteau (1876), Prud*hon (1877), 
and Les actrices au XVIlIème siàcle (1855-90) ; 
of articles that first directed French attention 
to Japanese art; and, finally, of novels: Charles 
Demailly (1860); Santr Philomène (1801); 
Itenée Mauperin (1864); Gernnnie Lacerteux 
(1865); Manette tíalomon (1807); Madame 
Gervatsais (1869) ; to which Edmond added: La 
filie Elisa (1878) ; Les frcres Zemganno (1879) ; 
La Faustin (1882); Chérie (1884). All these 
are minutely realistic, composed of facts and 
observationa strung together without much re- 
gard for unity of composition. Their observa- 
tion, however, for all ita minuteness is apt to be 
superficial and morbid. Germmic Lacerteux is 
to be “the clinic of love,” and La filie Elisa 
pushes to ita utmost paradox the divorce be- 
tween flction and conventionality, thougli in 
Renée Mauperin they succeeded m giving a most 
characteristic portrayal of the young Parisian 
aociety girl. Their ability to reproduco a series 
of sensations by a series of images is what most 
attracts. Edmond left the larger part of his 
fortune to endow an Academy of the Goncourts. 
Thia was first organized in 1904 with 10 mem- 
bers, eacli to reoeive an annual inoome of 6000 
franes. Every year a prizo of 10,000 franes is 
awarded to the author of a meritorious work in 
prose. Among the mernbers nained by Goncourt 
in liis will were Alphonse Daudet, Léon Hen- 
nique, .L K. Hnyamans, Paul Margueritte, and 
the Rosny brothers. Their Journal (1887-96) 
ia a most valuable document on the literary 
movement of their period. Consult: Delzant, 
Les Goncourts (Paris, 1889) ; Brunetière, Le 
roman naturaliste (ib., 1896) ; Wells, A Century 
of French Fiotion (New York, 1898) ; Gustave 
Abel, “Le labeur des de Goncourt," in Mêlanges 
de Philologie (Paris, 1901); M. Fuchs, Lexique 
du Journal des de Goncourt (ib., 1912). 

GON'DAB, or Guendar. The former capital 
of Abyssinia, in Amhara, situated about 25 miles 
north of Lake Tsana (Map: Egypt, D 5). It 
lies on an isolated hill in a spur of the Wogara 
Mountains, at an altitude of over 6000 feet. lt 
is poorly built, with crooked, narrow streets, 
and is divided into severnl parts, which are lo- 
cated at some distance from each other. In for¬ 
mer times Gondar had a large number of 
churches, of which only one is now in perfect 
preservation. Near by is the ruined fort of Gip, 
constructed by the Portuguese. The palaee is a 
fine example of Abyssinian architecture. The 
inhabitants, onee estimated at 50,000, now num¬ 
ber about 7000, including many monks and 
other ecelesiastics. Gondar is on the route of 
the partly constructed railway line from Mas- 
sawa (q.v.). There are many skilled artisans 
here, who produce gold ornaments and textiles. 
Gondar is the seat of the abuna,*the licad of the 
Abyssinian church, and has several ecclesiastical 
sohools. Its decline dates from the reign of 
Theodore II, whose hostile attitude towards the 
Mohammedans caused a great deerease in the 
population. Of late years Gondar has shown 
signs of returning prôsperity, and tlie Moham- 
medan population is rapidly on the increase. 
Consult P. TL G. Powell-Cottòn, A Hporling Trip 
through Abyssinia (London, 1902). 

GONDI, or GONDY, gfiN'dê', Jeant François 
Paul de. Set» Retz. 

GON^DIBERT A religious epic in elegi ac 
stanzas by Sir William Davenant, begun late in 
1649, in Paris, and finished dnring imprison- 


ment in the London Tower. It was pubüshed 
in 1651. 

GONDOKORO, gÔn-dfik'ô-rô, or IS1CAILIA, 

êz'mà-ê'lê-á. A srnall settlement in Uganda, 
capital of the northern provinec of that protec- 
torate, 1070 miles south of Khartum, situated 
on the upper Nile, in lat. 4 o 55' N. (Map: 
Egypt, C 6). It was formeily an important 
trading centre for ivory and síaves. Its com- 
merce began to decline after its annexation to 
Egypt in 3871, though it is still important com- 
mercially as the head of the navigation of the 
Nile and is the outlet for much of the produce of 
northern Uganda. It is also a military post of 
some distinction. Gondokiro figures prominently 
in the history of the explorations of Afriea. 

GONGDOLA (It.). The ordinary passenger 
boat used in the canais of Yenice. Gondolas 
vere formerly the only means of getting about 
the city, but they are now being displaced in 
part by srnall launches. An ordinary gondola 
is 30 feet long and 4 or 5 feet wide and is flat- 
bottomed, so that the draft is light. The 
bottom rises slightly above water at the ends, 
wJiile at the bow and stern slender ornamental 
stem and stern pieces reach to about the height 
of a man’s breast. The stem piece is sur- 
mounted by the ferro , a bright iron beak 
of uniform shape, the rostnsque tndentibus of 
Vergil, cominou to old Roman gaileys. There is 
a covered shclter for passougers in the middlc 
of the boat, which is easily reniovable. In ac- 
cordance with a mediteyal regulation, gondolas 
are painted black. The gondoher stands erect, 
with his face towards the bow, and propels the 
boat with a forward stroke, making his way 
through the narrow and often crowded canais 
with amazing dexterity. 

GONDS. An important Dravidian people, in- 
habiting mainly the Central Provinecs of índia, 
but found also in other sections of the eountry, 
and numbering about 1,500,000. The wilder 
and micivilized tribes of the Gonds, who in- 
habit the forested hills of the Vindhya and Sat- 
pura ranges, preserve more of the primitive 
Dravidian physical type, social institutions, re¬ 
ligious and mythological beliefs and practices 
thaii do those \vhose culture is more advanced, 
who ha ve to a considcrahle oxtent adopted Hin- 
duism, and with whom the higher classes are 
more or less mixed with Hindu blood. The 
Gonds are said to have formerly offered up hu- 
man sacrifices to some of their deities, but now 
they sacrifiee instead an image of straw. The 
Gond women have a curious festival, called the 
Gurturna (sugar hreaking), in which the men 
figure to some disadvantage. lt often ends in a 
saturnalia. Among the Gonds the worship of 
such plagues as smallpox, cholera, etc., prevails, 
and many of them reverence the dog, the horse, 
and the tiger to an extraordinary degree. The 
Gonds are to a large extent monogamous and 
have many curious marriage and premarital 
customs. The Gonds are not to be confounded 
with the Klionds, another Dravidian people to 
the east of them. Resides the earlier works of 
Campbell, Wild Tribes of Khondistan (London, 
1863), and Hislop, Aboriginal 7'ribes of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinecs (Nagpur, 1866), referencc may 
be inade to Forsyth, fíighlands of Central índia 
(3d ed., London," 1889) ; V. A. Smith, The Early 
History of Judia (ib., 1908) ; T. W. Holderness, 
Peoplès and Problcms of índia (New York, 
1912). 

GONDWANA, günd-wá'nà (the land of the 
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Gonds) (q.v.). A name vaguely applied to a 
hilly tract in Central Índia, lying between lat. 
18° and 24° 30' N. Most of the region íb in- 
cluded in the Central Provinces. 

GON^ERIL. The more wolfish of the un- 
natural daughters of King Lear, in Shake- 
speare'B tragedy of that name. 

GON^ALON (archaic gonfanon, OF. gon * 
fanon , Fr. gonfalon, from ML. gonfano , gunt- 
fano, banner, from OH O. gundfano , hattle íiag, 
from gund , battle + fano, vano, Ger. Fahne, 
flag). Tlie ensign or standard, indicative of 
authority, which was carried before, and some- 
timea by, the chief magistrate (hence calied 
gonfaloniere) of many of the Italian cities in 
the latter part of the Middle Ages. The title 
was also used by the eounts of Vexin, and when 
Vexin passed to the crown the French King 
became the “Gonfalonier de S. Denis. ,, 

GONG. See Tam-Tam. 

GÓNGORA Y ARGOTE, gõn'gÒ-rà ê iir-gõ'tâ, 
Luís de (1561-1627). A Spanish poet, born at 
Cordova. IIc studied law at the University of 
Salamanca and there compoBed the greater part 
of his erotic poems, romances, and satires. At 
the age of 45 he took orders, obtained a small 
prebend in the cathedral of Cordova, and was 
afterward appointed honorary chaplain to Philip 
III. Góngora’s poetic career divides itself into 
two periods. In his first or youthful period he 
yielded himself up entirely to the natural ten- 
dencies of his genius and to the spirit of the 
nation. His lyrics of this period are villancioos, 
letrilla8, romances, and sonnets in the old genu- 
ine Spanish style, and, as regards their eaustic 
satire and burlesque wit, are among the most 
admirable specimens of the class of poems to 
which they belong. Góngora, however, wished 
to outdo all his predecessors and to furaish 
Bomething wholly new and unheard of; and the 
result of this unfortunate ambition was the 
introduction of a new poetic phraseology, calied 
the estilo culto , or the ‘cultivated style/ From 
this point the second period in Góngora’s liter- 
ary career dates. To popularize the estilo culto, 
he wrote his Polifemo , Soledades, and the Piramo 
y Tisbe — productions of the most pedantic and 
tastelcss description, poor in invention and 
thought, but rich in high-sounding, pompous 
phrases, and overloaded with absurd imagery 
and mythological allusions, expressed in lan- 
guage of studied obscurity. In this way he 
became the founder of a new sehool, the Gongo- 
netas, or Culteranos, who even surpasscd their 
master in the depravity of their literary tastes. 
The baneful influence of Góngorism, a style quite 
like that of Euphuism in England and that of 
Marinism in Italy and France, continued down 
through the eighteenth century. None of Gón- 
gora’s poems were printed during his lifetime; 
but in 1627, immediately after his death, they 
were published at Madrid by his friend Vicufía, 
as the Obras en verso dei Homero Espanol. 
Some additions are found in the later editions 
of 1633, 1654, and 1659, as well as in the edition 
of 1636-49, for which Salcedo Coronel prepared 
a commentary, made necessary by the studied 
obscurity of Gôngora’s style. He died at Cor¬ 
dova. A criticai edition of the poefs work is 
still a desideratum. 

Biblíography. Quintana, Poesias selectas, 
vol. iii (Madrid, 1807); Churton, Góngora: An 
HÍ8torical and Oritical Essay , with Translations 
(London, 1862); Poesias escogidas de Góngora , 
con varias inéditas (Madrid, 1863); fíevue His - 
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panique, vol. iv (Paris, 1897), cont&ining 49 
unedited poems published by Rennert; Foulché- 
Delbosc, “Note sur trois manuscrits des oeuvres 
poétiques de Góngora,” in Revue Hispanique, 
vol. vii (1900), “Vingt-six lettres de Góngora,” 
ib., vol. x (1903), “Poésies attribuécs à Gón¬ 
gora,” ib., vol. xiv (1906), “Bibliografle de Gón¬ 
gora,” ib., vol. xviii (1908); Thomas, Góngora et 
\e gongonsme considérés dans leur rapports avec 
le marinisme (Paris, 1911); Biblioteca de au¬ 
tores espanoles, vol. xxxii (Madrid, 1849-80), 
unsatisfactory as to text. 

GONIATITES, gô'ni-à-tl'têz (Neo-Lat., for 
*Gonialites, from Gk. ywvla, gõnia, angle -f \l0os, 
Utho8, stone, in allusion to the angulate sut¬ 
ures). An extinct tetrabranchiate cephalopod, 
the shell of which resembles that of the Am- 
monoidea in form, but differs from it in having 
a simple suture line that shows undulating or 
zigzag curves without secondary crimping. The 
Goniatites have smooth unornamentcd shells of 
diseoid or globular form, with open or closed 
umbilicus. They vary in size from 1 to 4 inches, 
though some species from the Devonian system 
attain a diameter of over 12 inches. The name 
“Goniatites” has long been used in a generic 
sense; but the group has proved to be lietero- 
geneous, and the species have been redistributed 
among a number of new genera and four new 
suborders, the Microcampyli, Mesocampyli, 
Eurycampyli, and Glossocampyli, theso names 
referring to the form of the saddles of the 
sutures in the types of the diíferent groups. 
The old genus Goniatites was considered to be 
an intermediate form between the Nautiloidea 
and the Ammonoidea, and the above-mentioned 
suborders represent, in a broad way, transition 
groups between certain raccs of nautiloids and 
certain races of ammonoids. 

The species of Goniatites appear first in the 
lowest Devonian rocks, and they disappear in 
the Triassic system; their period of maximum 
development was during Upper Devonian and 
Lower Carboniferous time. They are thus index 
fossils of the Upper Paleozoic age. They are 
found in Europe, Asia, Australia, and North 
America, often in sucli abundance that the beda 
containing tliem have received the names of Cly- 
merien-kalk and Goniatites limestone. See Am- 
monoidea and Cephalopod a, and the bibliog- 
raphy given under the latter title. 

GONID'IA (Neo-Lat. nom. pl., from Gk. 
yowjfi, gonõ, seed). The algal cells of a lichen. 
Also applied by some botanists to the asexual 
apores of algae and fungi and including the 
well-known conidia of those groups. See Liciien. 

GONIOCERAS, gô'ni-08'êr-as. A widely 
aberrant genus of nautiloid cephalopods, char- 
acterized by its flat triangular shape, with broad 
lateral wings, recurving septa, and moniliform 
siphuncle. It ifl best known by Gonioceras an- 
ceps from the Ordovician limestones of New 
York and Canada, but has been found in the 
far north of America and in China, apparently 
having been restricted to the Pacific and Arctic 
oceans and their cóntinental invasions. See 
Cephalopod a; Nautilus. 

GO'NTOM'ETER, (from Gk. ymda, gõnia, 
angle + fiérpop, metron , measure). In mineral- 
ogy, an instrument used to measure the angles 
of crystals. The simplest form is the contact 
goniometer, which consista of a pair of arms 
which move about a pivot like a pair of shears 
and can be clamped in any position and con- 
nected with a protractor for the reading oí 
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angles. The reflecting goniometcr makes use of 
a beam of light reflected successively into a tele- 
scope from different faces of a crystal as the 
crystal is revolved upon a single axis. The 
direct readings of this instrument give by their 
numerical difference the supplement of the angle 
desired. The most modera type of goniometcr is 
constructed on the principie of the theodolite and 
measures angles in two planes at right angles to 
each other. Tliis is known as the theodolite goni - 
ometer , or two-circle goniomcter , and its intro- 
duction has not only extended the possibilities of 
measurement, but greatly simplified the calcu- 
lation of crystal forms. See Crystallography. 

GO'NIOM/ETRY. A branch of trigonome- 
try concerned with the functions of angles in 
general and with their relations. The word 
signifies “angle measure.” See Trigonometry; 
Goniometer. 

GÕNNER, gen'nêr, Nikolaus Thaddaus vox 
(1764-1827). A German jurist, statesman. and 
author. He was born at Bamberg, where he was 
appointed to the chair of law (1789). Ten 
years afterward he accepted a similar position 
at Ingolstadt, where he exercised a most bene¬ 
ficiai influence upon the development of the 
university, which by his suggestion was subse- 
quently removed to Landshut. From 1811 until 
shortly before his death he held many judiciary 
offices at Munich, where he was appointed Coun- 
cilor of State in 1820. His principal works in- 
clude Handbuch des deutschen gemeinen Pra¬ 
zesses (2d ed., 4 vols., 1804) and Deutsches 
Staatsrecht (1804). 

GO'NOCOC'CTJS. See Gonorrhcea. 

GONORRHCEA, gõn'o-rè'a (Lat., from Gk. 
yovòppoia, gonorrhoia, from 761 / 05 , gonos, semen 
+ poiáf rhoia, a flow, from peiv, rhein, to flow). 
A name which was forrnerly applied almost in- 
discriminately to all dischargeB from the geni¬ 
tal passages in both sexes. At present the name 
designates a specific inflammatory disease of 
the mucous membrane of the urethra, caused 
by a germ, the gonoeoccus, which was discovered 
by Neissor. The disease is never caused by 
“taking cold,” or a “stram,” by mere unclean- 
liness or injury. The access to the urethra of 
mucus or pus containing the gonoeoccus occurs, 
in the vast majority of cases, during sexual 
intercourse. From 2 to 10 days after the sex¬ 
ual intercourse a slight watery discharge ap- 
pears at the mouth of the urethra, the lips of 
which become red and swollen. The discharge 
quickly becomes abundant and white, later 
yellowish, possibly greenish or bloody. Itching 
follows, with burning pain, especially on urina- 
tion, which becomes frequent. In the male 
painful erections of the penis occur, principally 
at night, during which the organ is curved. 
This condition is called chordee. Disease of 
deeper parts often follows an acute attack, and 
the prostate gland, seminal-vesicles, and neigh- 
boring lymphatics become infected. General in- 
fection is frequently followed by “gonorrhceal 
rheumatism,” which is an arthritis, or joint 
disease, with stiffness and pain, caused by the 
toxins which are formed by the disease germs. 
It is extremely difficult to treat the disease 
when it invades the prostate gland or the 
seminal vesicles. In a woman the vagina, blad- 
der, uterus, Fallopian tubes, and ovaries may 
be attacked. In many cases acute symptoms 
are absent or slight, and the patient may not 
know she has the disease till uterus and tubes 
are attacked. 


From three to five days after contracting the 
disease most patients suffer from fever, head- 
ache, slight nausea, possibly preceded by a 
chili. During this stage the patient should be 
in hed, on low diet, and should take a cathartic 
and drink large quantities of plain water. In- 
jections taken too early or in too concentrated 
a form may drive the infected mucus deeper, or 
injure the urethra. Injections of Solutions of 
protargol, argyrol, nitrate of silver, perman- 
ganate of potash, sulphate of zinc, etc., are pre- 
scribed. Irrigations with bichloride of mercury 
are sometimes used. Internally cubebs, copaiba, 
salol, oil of sandal, saw palmetto, and many 
other drugs are given. When the infection is 
deep-seated or when the joints are involved, 
vaccines are frequently curative. All alcoholic 
beverages must be absolutely prohibited, and 
all sexual intercourse positively stopped, till 
two weeks after the patient is cured. The 
disease is not at an end when the discharge 
stops, unless the urine is perfectly clear, and 
the mucus from the prostate gland as well 
as the seminal fluid contains no gonococci dis- 
coverable by the microscope. Infection of a 
wife may occur when there is no discharge 
from the disease if the germs lurk in the semi¬ 
nal vesicles. Extreme care should be taken by 
one suffering with gonorrhcea to catch the dis¬ 
charge in gauze, which should be burned. If 
the fingers be soiled witli the discharge, the 
eyes may become infected, and blindness inay 
result. The testicles should be supported by 
a snug suspensory bandage. Patent medicines 
should be shunned. If gonorrhcea persists for 
a considerable time and the discharge becomes 
thin and scanty, the terin “gleet” is applied 
to it. 

The Gonoeoccus, or Micrococcus gonwrhcrce is 
an extremely minute organism. It occurs in 
pairs, with flattened sides lying in apposition. 
For this reason it is often referred to as the 
Diploooccus gonorrhoccc. It grows readily on 
human blood serum, with or without agar, at 
the temperature of the body, not on the more 
coinmon media. The mucous membranes of the 
lower animais do not seem suseeptible to gonor- 
rhceal infection, but the human urethra reaets 
promptly to inoculation with pure cultures. In 
the mucous membrane it sets up an exudative 
inflammation and may be found either free in 
the exudate or inclosed in the cast-off epithelial 
cells. Its prcscnce within the cell bodies, taken 
in connection with its occurrence in pairs, and 
its behavior when subjected to a special stain 
1 known as Granas stain, complete its indentifi- 
cation. Quite freijuently the pus-producing 
organisms are associated with the gonoeoccus. 
It is believed that gonorrhoeal infection from 
the vagina of the mother during parturition is 
responsible for ophthalmia neonatorum , a severe 
form of conjunctivitis which often results in 
blindness through the destruction of one or 
both eyes. 

GON ORRHCEAL OPHTHAI/MIA. See 

Conjunctivitis. 

GONSALVO DE CÓRDOBA, gÔn-s&FvÔ d& 
kôr'dô-Bà (Gonzalo Hernández y Aguilab). A 
celebrated Spanish commander. He was born 
at Montilla, near Cordova, in 1453 (according 
to some in 1443). He distinguished himself 
in the war waged by Queen Isabella of Castile 
against Portugal and in the war against the 
Moors and was charged in 1491 with the con- 
duet of the negotiations for the surrender of 
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Granada. In 1495 he was sent by Ferdinand 
of Aragon to the assistance of Ferdinand, King 
of Naples, against the Frendi. In less than 
a year Gonsalvo, with his limited resourees, 
had delivered the gréater part of the kingdom 
and obtained the appellation of EI Oran Capi- 
tán. In 1498 he returned to Spain and was 
received with signal marks of distinction by the 
King. Having been placed in cornniand of a 
íleet in the Mediterranean, he took Gcphalonia 
from the Turks at the boginning of 1501 and 
restored it to Venice. When the partition of 
the Kingdom of Naples was determined upon 
by a compact between Louis XII of France and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, entered into at Granada 
in 1500, Gonsalvo de Córdoba led the invading 
Spanish army. The conquost of the kingdom 
was speedily achieved, but the eonquerors soon 
quarreled over the partition of the booty, and 
war broke out between them in 1502. Gonsalvo 
de Córdoba vanquished the French at Ccrignola, 
April 28, 1503, took possession of Calabria, 
the Abruzzi, Apulia, and the city of Naples 
itself, and then laid siege to Gaeta, but was 
coropelled to retreat before a superior force of 
the enemy. On December 27 of the saine year, 
however, he fcll upon them unexpectedly near 
the Garigliano and obtained a complete victory. 
The French army was almost aimihilated, the 
fortress of Gaeta fcll, and the possession of 
Naples was secured to the Spaniards. King 
Ferdinand bestowed the Duchy of Sesa upon 
the conqueror and appointed him Viceroy of 
Naples with unlimited authority. His good 
fortune, however, inade him many powerfui ene- 
mies, and his popularity with the Neapolitans 
awoke the King’® jealousy. Gonsalvo was re- 
called to Spain, where the King treated hira 
with marked negleet He now betook liimself to 
his estates in Granada; but after the defent of 
the new Viceroy in Naples by Gaston de Foix, 
he was again appointed to the command of the 
Spanish army in Italy. Mental suffering, how¬ 
ever, had undermined his health, and on Dec. 
2, 1515, he died at Granada. Consult Quintana, 
Vida de espaiioles célebres (Madrid, 1807), and 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabel la (Philadelphia, 
1864). 

GONTARD, gbn'tart, Karl von (1731-91). 
A German architect, born at Mannheim. He 
studied under Richter at Bayrcuth and Fran- 
çois Blondel at Paris. In 1765 he entered the 
scrvice of Frederick the Great, with whom he 
became a favorite, and who intrusted him with 
several architectural commissions. His struc- 
tures include two tower-like domes ereeted on 
previously existing churches on the Gendarmen- 
markt, Berlin; the colonnades of several íine 
bridges at Berlin; and the marblc palace at 
Potsdam, completed by Langhans. 

GONTATXLT, gôN't<V, Charles de. Sce 
Biron, Charles de Gontaxjlt, Duc de. 

GONTAUT-BIRON, gÔN'tõ / -bê / roN', A. L. de. 
See Latjzon, Duc de. 

GOBPVILLE AND CAIUS (kêz) COL- 
LEGE. A eollege of Canibridge University, 
which is usually callcd Caius Collegc. It was 
founded in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, some- 
time vicar-general of the diocese* of El/; but 
the sudden death of the founder and the in- 
sufficient provision for support of the scholars 
led Gonville^ executor, William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich, to remodel the statutes, 
rechristen the house as the College of the Annun- 
ciation, and divert the students to the special 


study of theology and canon and civil law, 
Soon after, the college was moved from its 
original site to the place it now occupies. It 
was then of little importance and seems to ha ve 
consisted only of a master and three or four 
fellows. In * 1558 Dr. John Caius, who was 
physician to the court, refoundcd the college, 
altering the name to its prc*sc»nt form; adaed 
much to the college buildings as well as to the 
cndowment; and became master of the college, 
which oflice he held till his deatli in 1573 
Owing to his infiuence, the college has since 
been fanious for its attention to medicai studies, 
and somo of the greatest of English physicians 
have been ainong its members, of whom Harvey, 
lhe discoverer of the method of the circulation 
of the blood, is the most distinguish(»d. Gon¬ 
ville and Caius College consists of a master 
and 29 fellows. It has 36 scholarships and 
exhibitions, besides several studentships in 
medicine and natural Science. Among its great 
names are those of Sir Thomas Gresham, Jan 
Gruter, Jeremy Taylor, and Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. Consult J. Venn, Caius College (Lon- 
don, 1901). 

GONZAGA, gón-ziKgâ, House op. A princely 
Italian family wlioso members for a number of 
eenturies ruled over Mantua and Montferrat. 
It claimed descent from the German Emperor 
Lothair. The rule of the Gonzaga in Mantua 
was established in 1328 by the final defeat of 
the Bonacolsi family and the murder of their 
cliief, Passerino de’ Bonacolsi, by bis brother- 
in-law Luigi I In 1432 the captaincy was 
changed to a marquisate and in 1530 to a 
dukedom. In 1536 the Gonzaga became mar¬ 
quises of Montferrat, in 1539 they acquired 
the Duchy of Guastalla, and in 1565 that of 
Nevem. Other im])ortant possessions of the 
family at various times were the duchics of Sol- 
ferino, Rethel, and Sabbionetta, the Prineipality 
of Bozzolo, the Marquisate of Medola, the count- 
ships of Torelli and Novellara, and the Princi- 
pality of Castiglione. The members of the house 
of Gonzaga were the faithful champions of Im¬ 
perial interests in Italy and waged war with 
the Visconti, dukes of Milan They produced 
many men who beeame fanious soldiers, statea- 
nion, ehurchmen, and patrons of art and letters. 
The most illustrious of these were: Gtovanni 
Fkancesco (died 1444), in whose favor Mantua 
was created a marquisate by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, in return for Services to the Empire.— 
Giovannt Franuesco II (reigned 1484-1519), 
who was defeated by Charles VIIT of France 
at the battle of Fornovo, on tlie banks of the 
Taro, in 1495, and who took part in the engage- 
ment of Atella (1496), which led to the ca- 
pitulation of the French forces in Naples. His 
son, Federtgo II (reigned 1519-40), was in- 
vested by the Emperor Charles V with the ducal 
dignity in 1530 and also obtained the Mar¬ 
quisate of Montfefrat in 1536. During the 
reign of this prince the court of Mantua was 
one of the most magnificent in Europe— Gugl- 
3 elmo (1550-87), son of Federigo, proved a 
wise and enlightened ruler; his secretary was 
Bernardo Tasso, father of the poet.— Vicenzo 
(1587-1012), son of Guglielmo, was the warm 
friend and patron of Tasso. His brother LuiOI 
(1508-91) was a Jesuit scholastic, and died 
while attending those stricken of the plague 
in Rome. He was canonized as St. Aloysius 
in 1720 and is the patron saint of students. 
Vicenzo was followed by his three sons, Fraw- 
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cesco, Febdinaxd, and Vicknzo, all of whoui 
died without heirs, and thus the dircct line 
of the ducal branch became extinct in 1027. 
A collateral branch in the person of Charles I, 
Duke of Nevers, son of Ludovieo, the brother of 
Guglielmo, mentioned above, claimed the duchy, 
which was contested by his cousin, Cesare, 
Duke of Guastalla. Th is family feud led to a 
war, in which France supportud Nevers, while 
the Emperor Ferdinand 11 claimed the light of 
adjudging Mantua, as an Imperial fief, to a 
candidate of his clioice. Spain supported Áus¬ 
tria in tliis War of the Mantuan Succession. 
Mantua was stormed, sacked, and strippcd of 
all its treasures by the Imperialista in 1030 
and never regained its former splendor. The 
war was torminatod a few montlis later, Charles 
de Nevers being recognized by the Emperor. 
The suecessors of Charles were weak and dissi- 
pated rulers, and tlie tenth and last Duke of 
Mantua, Charles IV, was the worst of all. As 
ke had allied himself with the French in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, the Emperor 
Joseph I placed hirn under the han of tlie Em- 
pire, and he was deprived of his possessions, 
the Duke of Savoy seizing Montfeirat, and 
Áustria taking Mantua and the ininor fiefs. 
This division was confirmed by tlie treaty of 
peace that followed. Charles diod in exile in 
1708, leaving no issue, and the family became 
extinct, save for the brandi which ruled Guas- 
talla until 1746. Cônsult: Symouds, The h*cn- 
atssance in ltaly (7 vols,, London, 1807-08) ; 
E. Solari, Ercole Gonzaga (Venice, 1904) ; 
C. Hare, A Pnnoess of the Reformation: Giuha 
Gonzaga y her Family and Frwnds (New York, 
1012 ). 

GONZAGA, gòn-ziVgâ, Thomaz Àntonio 
(1744-1807). A Portuguese poet, horn at 
Oporto. He studied law in the University of 
Coimbra, receiving his degree in 1763. In 1768 
he went to Brazil, and, after liaving acted for 
some years as local magistrate at Beja and 
elsewhere, he was appointed judge at Villa Bica 
in the Brovinee of Minas. Before this time he 
developed some talent for versilication, and his 
literary tastes soou brought him into intimate 
association witli Cláudio Manoel da Costa, 
Alvarengo Peixoto, and other writers of the 
so-called Minas school; but the love which 
inspires the poet did not come upon hiin until 
he had made the ae<piaintance (c.1788) of Dona 
Maria Joaquina Dorothéa de Seixas, the Marilia 
of his niasterpieee, the Manha dc Dirceu (tlie 
latter being the name adopted by tlie poet him- 
self). TI 1 esc verses form the most remarkable 
eollection of erotic poetry, dedicated to a single 
person, ever written in Portuguese. Gonzaga 
had just bcen nominated a member of tlie 
Supreme Court of Bahia and was on tlie eve 
of his mar ri age when discovery was made of 
the treasonable plot of Minas, and he was 
arrested on suspieion of liaving been impli- 
cated in it. On inconclusivo circumstantial 
evidenee he was condemned (1702) to banish- 
ment for life to Pedras de Angoche, a sentence 
which was afterward commuted to one of 10 
years* exile at Mozambique. Here he made 
some effort to practice as an advocate, but he 
never recovered from the depression with which 
his cruel lot had affected him. He was attacked 
by nervous fever, which undermined his health, 
and after yearR of increasing melancholy, which 
oecasionalíy alternated with fits of acute mania, 
he died. His poems are still favorites with the 


Portuguese-spcaking peoples, chiefly because of 
the charm of their style, their melody, and thdr 
refined sentiment. Some 20 editions of the 
Marilia de Dirceu appeared before 1854. The 
best edition is that puhlished in 1862 at Paris. 
Tliere are biographics prefixed to the editions of 
Rio de Janeiro (1845 and 1862). 

GONZALES, gòn-za^ôz. A city and county 
soai of Gonzales Co., Tcx., 76 miles eaRt of San 
Àntonio, on tlie Galvcston, Harrisburg, and San 
Antonio, and the San Àntonio and Aransas Pass 
railroads, and on the Guadalupe River (Map: 
Texas, D 5). Cotton, eottonseed oil, brick, and 
tiles are produced. Gonzales was the scene of 
the first battle in the struggle for Texan inde- 
pendence from México (see Texas). Pop., 1910, 
3130. 

GONZALEZ, gan-síPlés, Manxtel (1833-93). 
President of México from 1880 to 1884, born 
near Matamoros, Tamaulipas, México. He at- 
tained prominence as reactionary leader under 
Marcelino Cobos in the succceding civil wars 
he received a wound in aetion which resulted 
in the loss of an arm. Under Juarez lie fought 
brilliantly during the French invasion, was 
promoted brigadier general for bravery in 1867, 
and after the fali of the city of México was 
appointed by Juarez governor of the government 
palactí. Jn 1871 he was arrested on a charge of 
complieity in tlie stealing of the gold and silver 
plate that had belonged to Maximilian, but in 
tlie revolution of the same year escaped and 
joined Díaz. TIe took part in tlie third rebellion 
of Díaz in 1876, distinguished himself in the 
decisivo battlo of Tecoae, and in 1878 was ap¬ 
pointed by Díaz Seeretary of War. In 1880 he 
resigned his portfolio to become a candidate 
for tlie presideiicy, to which oííice he was elected. 
His administraiion was marked by financial 
mismanagement and disaster. His attempt to 
eomprumise the English deht, and his decree 
suppressing the liberty of the press, aroused 
such opposition that lie resigned in 1884, in 
favor of Díaz. A resolution of impeachment 
for niisappropriation of funds was introduced 
in the national Congress, but was not pressed, 
and he afterward successfully administered the 
aíTairs of the State of Guanajuato, of which 
Díaz appointed him Governor. 

GONZÁLEZ CARVAJAL, gòn-th*d'lftth kilr'- 
vó -iil', or CARBAJAL, Tomás José 

(1753-1834). A Spanish poet and statesman. 
He was educated in Seville, where he studied the- 
ology and jurisprudence and became a noted 
Ilellenist and Latinist. After holding, in the 
Treasury Department and elsewhere, a number of 
ofíices of importance, and refusing to swear alle- 
gianee to Joseph Bonaparte as King of Spain, 
he was obliged to flee in disguise from Madrid 
to Seville in»January, 1809. In March, 1813, he 
was made Secretary of State and Recretary of 
the Treasury Department, but resigned both 
positions in August of the same year in order 
to become director of the Estúdios Reales de San 
Isidro, where, by establishing a chair of inter- 
national law and by his liberal ideas, he of- 
fended the government and was imprisoned for 
tive» years. He was reinstated by the revolution 
of 1820 and became Councilor of State, but was 
forced into exile by the eounterrevolution three 
years later. After 1821) he became successively 
Minister of the Supreme Council of War, mem- 
ber of tho Royal Council of Spain and the 
Indies, and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic. Carvajal was the author 
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of metrical translations oí the poetical books 
of the Bible and of other works in prose and 
verse, which earned for him membership in the 
Real Academia Espaüola and in the Real 
Academia de la Historia; and his name figures 
in the Catálogo de autoridades de la lengua 
published by the Spanish Academy. 

GONZÁLEZ BÁVILA, d?i'vê-lii, or BE 
ÁVILA, Gil (c.1578-1658). A Spanish histori- 
ographer, born at Avila. He held a minor ec- 
clesiastical office at Salamanca and was ap- 
pointed royal chronicler of Castile (1612) and 
the Indies (1641). His Teatro eclesiástico de 
la primitiva iglesia de las Índias Occidental,es 
(1646-66) holds a high place as a general 
Church history of New Spain. The same may 
be said, for Spain, of his Teatro eclesiástico 
de las ciudades é iylesias catedrales de Espana 
(Salamanca, 1618) and of his Teatro eclesi¬ 
ástico de las igle8ia8 de Espana (2 vols., Ma¬ 
drid, 1649-66). 

GONZÁLEZ NAVEGO, Emiliano (1861- 
). A Paraguayan politician. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Asuncidh. In 1887 
he was appointed criminal judge and latcr a 
member of the Superior Court. Entering poli- 
tics, he was elected senator by the Liberal party. 
In 1905 he was made Minister of Finance in 
the cabinet of President Ferreira. The next 
year he was chosen Vice President and in 1908 
succeeded to the presidency. He called the most 
distinguished men of the country to his ai d and 
endeavored to foster better relations with the 
rest of Latin America. 

GONZALO BE BERCEO, gôn-tha^ô dâ bâr- 
thâ'Ô ( ?1180—71247). The earliest CaBtilian 
poet whose name we know with certainty. Born 
at Berceo (Old Castile), he became a secular 
priest in the Benedietine monastery of San 
Millán de la Cogolla. He became deacon in 
1221 and priest in 1237. He appears as a wit- 
ness in an Act of 1246, which is the last certain 
date we possess for his life. In addition to 
the 13,000 verseB (written in the four-verse 
couplets known as the cuaderna via ) which 
compose the nine long works that are known to 
be his, the 10,000 verses of the Libro de Ale - 
jandre have aíso been attributed to him; but 
not all scholars are convinced of the justifica- 
tion for this latter claim. In 1736 appearod 
the fírst edition of any of his works, La Vida de 
Santo Domingo , published by Vergara; and in 
1780 Tomás Antonio Sánchez published the 
complete works. Recently two of his works 
have been given careful editions: J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald published a criticai edition of La Vida 
de Santo Domingo de Silos (Paris, 1904); and 
in 1913 A. G. Solalinde published a paleographic 
edition of El Sacrifício de la Mim. Consult 
also: J. D. Fitz-Gerald, The Versification of the 
Cuaderna . Via as found in Berceo*8 Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos (New York, 1905) ; 
“Gonzalo de Berceo in Spanish Literary Criti- 
cism before 1780,” in the Romanic Reviem , i, 
290-301 (ib., 1910); *R. Becker, Gonzalo de 

Berceos Milagros und ihre Qrundlagen (Strass- 
burg, 1910); F. Hanssen, “Notas â la Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos,” in Anales de la üni - 
versidad de Chile , vol. cxx, 715-763 (Santiago, 
Chile, 1907). 

, G003ER. See Peanüt. 

GOOCH, gftSch, Sib Daniel (1816-89). A 
British mechanical engineer and inventor, born 
at Bedlington, Northumberland. He learned the 
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principies of locomotive design under Robert 
Stephenson. From 1837 to 1864 he was loco¬ 
motive Buperintendent of the Great Western 
Railway and in this connection became known 
for the original design and general excellenee 
of his locomotives. In 1843 he invented the 
“suspended link motion with the shifting radius 
link” for locomotives. In 1865-66 Gooch had 
charge of laying cables across the Atlantic 
Ocean, upon the successful completion of this 
task being created Baronet. In 1866 he took 
charge of the reorganization of the Great West¬ 
ern Railway, which he soon placed on a sound 
financial footing. From 1865 to 1885 he was a 
member of Parliament. Consult his Diaries 
(London, 1892). 

GOOCH, Fkank Austin (1852- ). An 

American chemist, born at Watertown, Mass., 
and educated at Harvard University (A.B., 
1872; Ph.D., 1877). In 1873 he became in- 
struetor in chemistry in the Lawrence Scientific 
School. A year later he was assistant in the 
Chemical laboratory and in 1877 assistant to 
Wolcott Gibbs. In 1879 he was connected with 
the Chemical laboratory of the Geological Sur- 
vey at Newport as a speeial agent of the tenth 
census, in 1881 was appointed chemist to the 
Northern Transcontinental Survey, and in 1885 
became professor of chemistry at Yale. His 
writings inelude: Outlincs of ínorganic Chem¬ 
istry , with C. F. Walker (1905); Outlines of 
Quahtative Chemical Analysis , with P. E. 
Browniiig (1906; 3d ed., 1911); Methods in 
Chemical Analysis (1912). 

GOOCH, Sib Willtam (1681-1751). An 
English soldier and Colonial Governor in Amer¬ 
ica. He was born in Yarmouth, served with 
distinction in the English army, and from 1727 
to 1747 was Governor of Virginia. He was a 
man of considerable ability, and his administra- 
tion was, on the whole, a wise and prosperous 
one. In 1740 he led the Virginia troops which 
accompanied Admirai Vernon on his futile expe- 
dition against Cartagena, New Granada. On 
his return to England in 1749 he was made 
Baronet. 

GOOB, James Tsaao (1850- ). An 

American Reformed church clergyman and his- 
torian, born at York, Pa. He graduated at 
Lafayette College in 1872 and at Union Theolog- 
ical Seininary in 1875. He was settled in 
pastorates in York, Pa. (1875-77), Philadel- 
phia (1877-90), and Reading, Pa. (1890-1905). 
Between 1890 and 1907 he was professor and 
dean of the school of theòlogy of Ursinus Col¬ 
lege (Philadelphia), then becoming professor of 
Reformed church history and liturgies at the 
Central Theologieal Seminary (Dayton, Oliio). 
He was elected president of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
He wrote: The Origin of the Reformed Church 
in Germany (new ed., 1913) ; The History of 
the Reformed Church in Germany (1894); 
Rambles around Reformed Lands; History of 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
(1899); Famous Places of the Reformed 
Churches (1910); History of the Reformed 
Church in the United States in the "Nvneteenth 
Century (1911); History of the Swiss Reformed 
Church since the Reformation (1913); The 
Heidelberg Confession in its Newest Light 
(1914); and he contributed to the New Inter¬ 
national ENCYCLOPjEDIA. 

GOOB, John Mason (1764-1827). An Eng¬ 
lish physician and author, born at Epping in 
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Essex. In 1784 he practiced as surgeon in 
Sudbury, but removed to London in 1793, with 
the view of obtaining literary employraent He 
published various poems, translations, and pro- 
fessional treatises. Among his translations are: 
The Song of Songs , or Sacred Idyls , from the 
Hebrew (1803); The Nature of Things , from 
Lucretius (1806); The Book of Joh (1812). 
His chief professional works are The Study of 
Medicine (4 vols., 1822) and The Book of Na - 
ture, a series of lectures at the Surrey Institu- 
tion, 1811-12 (1826). He likewise published, 
in conjunction with Olinthus Gregory, a dic- 
tionary of the arts and Sciences completed in 
12 volumes (1813). The translation of Lucre¬ 
tius, valuable for its parallel passages, is in- 
cluded in Bohn*s Classical Library. He died in 
London. For his Life and Writings, consult 
Gregory (London, 1828). 

GOOD'ALE, Elaine (1863- ) and Dora 

Read (1866- ). American poets, sisters, 

who were born in Berkshire Co., Mass. They 
showed remarkable poetie precocity. Poems of 
Elaine appeared as early as her eighth year, in 
Sky Farm Life , a monthly conducted by herself. 
In 1887 verses of both sisters began to appear in 
Saint Nicho] as and their eontributions to penod- 
icals were thereafter frequent. The rnost note* 
worthyof their books are: AppleBiossoms (1878) ; 
In Berkshire with the Wildflowcrs (1879); AU 
round the Year (1880); and Verses from Sky 
Farm (1880). In 1881 Elaine published The 
Journal of a FarmeFs Daughter . In 1883 slio 
became teacher in the Hampton (Va.) lnstitute 
for the education of Indians and negrões, and 
in 1885 made a tour of observation through the 
Sioux Reservation. In the next year she re- 
ceived a government appointment to teaeh ln- 
dians at White River Camp m Dakota and in 
1890 was made superintendent of all Indian 
schools in that State. In 1891 she was married 
to Dr. C. A. Eastman (q.v.), an Indian. Dora 
wrote also Heralds of Kaster (1887). 

GOODALE, George Lincoln (1839- ). 

An American botanist, born at Saco, Me. He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1860 and at 
the Harvard Medicai School in 1863. He prac¬ 
ticed his profession at Portland, Me., until 
1867; became professor of natural Science and 
applied chemistry at Bowdoin; and at Harvard 
was appointed instruetor in botany and uni- 
versity lecturer on vegetable physiology (1872), 
assistant professor of the latter subject (1873), 
professor of botany (1878), and (1888) Fisher 
rofessor of natural seience, a chair formerly 
eld by Asa Gray. Aftcr 1879 he served also 
as director of the botanical museum. In 1909 
he retired. In 1889 he was president of the 
American Society of Naturalista and president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In addition to monographs 
and eontributions to scientiíic journals, his 
publications include: Wild Flowers of North 
America (1882); Vegetable Physiology (1885); 
Vegetable Histology (1885); XJseful Plants of 
the Future (1891); Concerning a Few Common 
Plants (1879; 3d ed., 1903). 

GOOD BEHAVIOR. As a legal expression, 
used chiefly as synonymous with keeping the 
peace. Thus, if one person assaults or threatens 
another or provokes him to a breach of the 
peace, the offense is punishable summarily by 
a justice of the peace, who, besides inílicting 
a fine, may bind over the offending party to 
keep the peace and be of good behavior for a 


specified period. The mode of doing this is by 
requiring the offending party to enter into a 
recognizance with or without sureties, which is, 
in fact, the giving of a bond for a specified sum 
to the court, and if it is broken, the recognizance 
is forfeited and the offending party may be 
again punished. 

In early English law the expression was 
employed to denote the obligation of chastity 
imposed upon a widow who enjoyed real property 
derived from her deceased husband, as in the 
case of the dower right known as free bench 
(q.v.), or of a devise by a husband to his widow 
dum se bene gesserit , so long as she should be 
of good, i.e., chaste, behavior. 

GOOD-CONDUCT BADGES. Special dis- 
tinctions given to enlisted men in the United 
States navy for proficiency, sobriety, and obe- 
dience. Any person when dischargcd, either at 
expiration of enlistment of four years or within 
tliree months of expiration of enlistment, who 
is recommended for a good-conduct medal by 
his commanding oflicer is entitled to tliis badge. 
Rccommendations are based on the following 
final averages in marks: for petty ofhcers, pro- 
ficiency 4.5, sobriety 4.5, obedience 4.5; for men 
of lower ratings, proficiency 4, sobriety 4.5, 
obedience 4.5. The first badge is a medal; 
subsequent badges are bars with the name of 
tlic vessel from which each was given engraved 
thereon, and are worn on a ribbon above the 
medal. The holder of a medal cannot be de- 
prived of it excopt by sentence of a general 
court-martial. Every enlisted man, except a 
mate, receives 83 cents per month, in addition 
to pay of his rating, for each medal or bar he 
is awarded. 

GOOD CONSIDERATION. In English and 
American law, the relationship which subsists 
between the parties to certain conveyances of 
land and which is relied on, in lieu of an actual 
consideration of money or money’s worth, to 
sustain such a conveyance. The former, some* 
times called the “consideration of blood,” i.e., 
of blood relationship, or of “love and affection,” 
was known as a “good” consideration, as dis- 
tinguished from the latter, which was described 
as a “valuable” consideration. Any relationship 
of consanguinity, no matter how remote, was 
sufficient to constitute good consideration. It 
was required where a freehold estate was con- 
veyed by the device known as a covenant to 
stand seised to the use of another or to give 
effcct to a conveyance made without an express 
declaration that it was made to the use of the 
grantee or of some one else as beneficiary. As 
distinguished from the “covenant to stand 
seised,” which required a “good” consideration, 
the conveyance by “bargain and sale” called 
for a valuable consideration. It is to be noted 
that neither form of consideration was neces- 
sary to the validity of a conveyance made in 
any other form, as by livery of seisin or the 
modern deed of grant, if only the instrument 
declared that the conveyance was for the use 
of the donee or grantee. Modern statutory 
for ms of conveyancing liave rendered the pres- 
ence of a good consideration less important 
than it once was, but it would seem that it is 
still generally required where a deed of land 
fails to state that the conveyance is for the 
use of the grantor and where there is no valu¬ 
able consideration therefor. See Uses; Tbusts. 

As used in the famous statute concerning 
fraudulent conveyances (13 EHz., c. 5), where 
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it is provided that the statute is “not to extend 
to any estate or interest in lands, etc., on good 
consideration and bona fide lawfully conveyed 
to any person not having notice,” etc., the 
expression “good consideration” does not bear 
the technical sense in which it is employed in 
conveyancing, but signifies lawful, i.e., valuable, 
consideration. A eonveyance otherwise forbid- 
den by the statute would not be protected because 
made to a blood relation, but only if to an in- 
nocent purchaser for vahie. See Consideration. 

GOOB COTTNSEL, Book of. See Hjtopadesa. 

GO ODE, George Brown (1851-96). An 
American ichthyologist, born in New Albany, 
Ind. He graduated in 1870 from Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, Conn., and then stud- 
ied under Louis Agassiz. From 1871 to 1877 
lie was curator of the museum at Wesleyan 
University, and in 1873 ht* becamo an assistant 
in the United States Fish Commission and also 
a member of the scientific staff of the United 
States National Museum, of which he was made 
assistant direetor in 1881. From 1887 until his 
death he served as the assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution in charge of the 
National Museum. He also was promincntly eon- 
nected with various popular and scientific ex- 
hibitions, as eommissioner of the United States 
to the fisheries exhihitions at Berlin in 1880 and 
London in 1883, as representativo of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution at the exhihitions at New 
Orleans in 1884, Cincinnati in 1888, Louisville 
in 1888, and Atlanta in 1895, and as succes- 
sively eommissioner and eommissioner general 
of the United States at the Columbian Histori- 
cal Exposition at Madrid in 1892-93. He 
planned classifications for, and was one of the 
direetors of, the United States government ex- 
hibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893. In 1888 he was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences; and at various 
times he received foreign lionors, including the 
decoration of the Spanish Order of Tsabella the 
Catholic, with the grade of Commander. His 
publications number obout 400, of which these 
are important: Catalogue of Fishes of the Ber - 
mudas (1879) ; History of the Menhaden 
(1880) ; editor of Fisheries and Fishery Indus¬ 
tries of the United States (7 vols., 1884-87) ; 
American Fishes: A Popular Treatise upon the 
Game and Food Fishes of North America 
(1888) ; Occamc Ichthyology, with Tarleton H. 
Bean (1896). Goode was an authority on the 
management of museuins and wrote: Museums 
of the Future (1890); Principies of Museum 
Administration (1896); Annual Rcports, as 
direetor of the National Museum. He was also 
interested in historical studies and wrote: The 
Beginnings of Natural History m America 
(1886) ; The Beginnings of American Science 
(1889) ; The Origin of the National Scientific 
and Educational Institutions of lhe United 
States (1890). 

GOODELL', Henry Hill (1839-1905). An 
American agricultural oducator, born at Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. He graduated at Amherst 
College in 1862 and served in the Union army 
during the Civil War. He was professor of 
modem languages and Englifth literature in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Oollogc < 1867— 
86) and in 1886 became president of that in- 
stitution. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on him by Amherst College in 1891. For many 
years, as chairman of the executive comraittee 
of the Association of American Agricultural 


Co] leges and Experiment Stations, he exerted A 
wide influence in the great movement for agri- 
eultural education in the United States. 

GOODELL, Thomas Dwigiit (1854- ). 

An American elassical seholar, born at Elling- 
ton, Conn. He was graduated at Yale in 1877 
and received the degree of Pli.D. in 1884. He 
was elassieal teacher in the high scliool, Hart- 
ford, Conn., from 1877 to 1888, and in the latter 
year was appointed professor of Greek at Yale. 
In 1911 he was elected president of the American 
PMlological Association. He is author of 
various philological papers in the learned jour- 
nals, and of Chapters on Greek Metric (1901), 
an important work, and A School Grammar of 
Attic Greek (1902). 

GOODELL, WiixiAM (1792-1867). An 
American missionary. He was born at Temple- 
ton, Mass., educated at Phillips Academy (An- 
dover), Dartmouth College, and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was accepted as a mis¬ 
sionary by the American Boa rd and at the 
close of 1822 sailed for Malta and thence the 
next year went to Belrut, where he aided in 
establishing the station which has become the 
centre of the Syrian mission. In 1828, on 
account of threatencd war between England and 
Turkey, the missionários removed to Malta, 
where Goodell labored in preparing and printing 
books for the mission; until, in 1831, the way 
having been opened by the destruction of the 
Turkish flect at Navarino, he went to Constanti- 
nople, where he commenced the Armeno-Turkish 
mission. During his missionary life he and 
his devoted wife cheerfully endured many trinls 
and perils and were compelleci to move their 
residence 33 times in 29 years. Ono of his chief 
labors was the translation of the Bible into 
Armeno-Turkish, in making and revising which 
he spent 20 years. In 1865, affer 43 years of 
toil, he returned to the United States and dicd 
in Philadelphia at the residence of his son, 
Feb. 18, 1867. Consult his life by Prime (New 
York, 1876). 

GOODELL, WiTXiAM (1792-1878). An 
American editor and reformer, prominent as an 
abolitionist in the antislavery struggle before 
the Civil War. Hc» was born in Ooventry, 
N. Y.; was engaged in business successively at 
Providenee, R. I., Alexandria, Va., and New 
York City; took part in the discussion of the 
Missouri Compromise, to which lie was strongly 
opposed, and in 1827 estahlished at Providenee 
a paper called the Investigator. He subse- 
quently edited successively the National Philan - 
thropisty the Moral Daily Advertiser , the Fricnd 
of Man (Utica, N. Y.), the organ of the New 
York State Anti-Slavory Soeiety, the ltadical 
Abolitionist, and the Principia -^-all devoted to 
the cause of abolitionism. Among his publica¬ 
tions are: Views of American Constitutional 
Law (1844); The Democracy of Christianity 
(1851); Slavery and A nti-Slavery: A History 
of the Great Struggle in Both Bemispheres 
(1852); The American Slave Codc (1853). 
Consult a Memorial of William Goodell (Chi¬ 
cago, 1879). 

GOOD FAITH (Lat. bona fides ). In law, 
either (1) an absence of fraudulent design in 
the person aequiring real or personal property 
by eonveyance from another, or (2) ignorance 
on the part of an assignee or grantee of the 
existenee of claims of third persons affecting 
the property conveyed. The expression is used 
in the former sense in the statute (13 Eliz., c. 5) 
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making void conveyances in fraud of croditors, 
but saving conveyances <f on good consideratlon 
and bona fide lawfully” made. This does not 
mean that the grantee must be ignorant of the 
fact that the effect of the eonveyanee will prob- 
ably be to delay or defraud the cr editora of 
the grantor, but that he shall not be a party 
to the fraud by participating in an unreal or 
fictitiouô eonveyanee. As thus employed, the 
expression does not differ matcrially in mean- 
ing from its ordinary sense as signifying honest 
dealing. 

On the other hand, as used to denote the 
innocent holder, commonly known as the bona 
fide holder, of commercial paper, it signifies no 
more than that the present holder came into 
possession of the paper in due course and with- 
out notiee of defenses, such as laek of considera- 
tion, wliich would have been available against 
the transferor. Tt is in this latter sense also 
that the expression is employed where property 
affeeted with a trust in favor of a third person 
is eonveyed by the trustee to a purchaser who 
has no knowlcdge of the trust. The person 
aequiring the property under such eircumstanees 
takes it free from the trust, not because he is 
free from moral turpitude, but because, having 
paid vahie therefor in ignorance of the trust, 
it is deemed uneonscientious to subjeet the 
pToperty in bis hands to the obligation which 
rested upon his grantor. See Negotiable 
Paper ; Trust. 

GOOD FRIDAY. The Friday before Easter, 
observed in eomniemoration of the cnieiíixion of 
Christ. That from a very early period it was a 
day of solemn mourning and special prayer is 
apparent from the Apostohc Constitutions (i, 
18) and from Eusebius, who tells us that, 
when Christianity was established in the Em* 
pire, Oonstantine forhade the holding of mar* 
kets, law eourtH, and other publie proeeedings 
upon this day. It ia still a legal holiday in 
England and Ireland. A number of aneient 
popular eustoms, sueh as the eating of “hot 
cross buns”—eakes with a eross inipressed on 
them—are eonneeted with the day. For its 
oeremonial observanee in the Roman Catholie 
church, see Cross; Holy Week. A serviee of 
modern origin, inereaaingly popular in Catholie 
and Episcopal churches, is the Three Hours* 
Devotion, consisting of addresses upon the seven 
last words of Cbrist, prayers and hyrnns, and 
oceupying the hours from 12 to 3, when He 
hung upon the cross. 

GOOD GR AY POET, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Walt Whitman. 

GOOD HOPE. Soe Cape or Gooo Hope. 

GOOD'HUE, Bertram Crosvenor (1809- 
). An American arehitect. He was born 
at Pomfret, Conn., was edueated at RusselPs 
Collegiate and Commercial Institute, New 
Haven, Conn., and studied architecturc for six 
and a half years under J. Renwick. In 1891 
he beca me a partner in the íirni of Cram and 
Wentworth (la ter Cram, Goodhue, and Fergu- 
son) and in this eonnection priVticipated in the 
reeonstruction and additions to the United 
States Military Academy and in the construc- 
tion of numerous ecclesiastical, academic, li- 
brary, and other buildings (for list of these, 
see Cram, Ralph Adams). In 1914 he was en- 
gaged to plan a new building for St. Bartholo- 
mew^ Church, New York. He made the deco- 
rations for The Altar Book , contributed articles 
to magazines and to Sylvester Baxter^s Spanish 


Colonial Architecturc in México (10 vols., 
1903), and is autlior of Mexiean Memories 
(1892). 

GOOD / LAND. A city and the county seat of 
Sherman Co., Kans., 196 miles east of Denver, 
on the Chicago, Rock Tsland, and Pacific Rail- 
road (Map; Kansas, A 4). It contains a 
Carnepe library, has railroad repair shops and 
a grain elevator, and carries on a trade in the 
produets of the adjaccnt farming and stock- 
raising distriet. There are municipal water 
works. Pop., 1900, 1059; 1910, 1993 

GOOIFMAErS PIELDS THEATRE. A 
London theatre, erected in 1729 and torn down 
in 1746. The theatre erected later upon its site 
was destroycd by fire in 1802. Garrick made 
his appearance rín its stage in 1741, and many 
of his most successful performances occurred 
in this playhouRO. 

GOOD-NATURED MAN, The. A comedy 
by Goldsmith, produced by Colman at Covent 
Garden, dan 29, 1768. 

GOOD^OW, Frank Johnson (1859- ). 

An American edueator and legal scholar, born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. He graduated at Amherst 
College in 1879, at the Columbia Law School in 
1882, and studied at the Eeole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris, and at the University of Ber- 
lin. Appointed instruetor in history and lec- 
turer in administrativo law at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity in 1883, he was promoted to the rank of 
adjunet professor in 1887 and to a full profes- 
sorship in 1891. In 1906 he was a member of 
the Public Ownership Commission of the Na¬ 
tional Civic Federation, which investigated 
municipal ownership undertakings in Europe. 
During the years 1913-14 he served as legal 
advisor to tiie Chinese government. Tn 1914 
he became president of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. His works include: Comparativo Ad¬ 
ministrativo Law (1893); Municipal Problems 
(1897); Politics and Admtmstration (1900); 
City Government in the United States (1905) ; 
Principies of the Administratwe Lates of the 
United States (1905). He was editor of Selected 
Cases on the Law of Taxation (1905) ; Selected 
Cases on Government and A dministration (1906) ; 
Selected Cases on the Law of Officers (1906); 
Social Reforms and the Constitution (1914), 

GOOD PARLIAMENT. The English Par- 
liament of 1370, famous for its attempts at 
political reform and for its impeachment of 
Latimer, Neville, and others. 

GOOD QUEEN ANNE. A designation of 
Anne of Bobem ia, wife of Richard II of England. 

GOOD QUEEN BESS. A popular name for 
Elizaboth, Queen of England. 

GOOD RE'GENT, The. A title given to 
James Stuart, Earl of Murray, or Moray, who 
was Regent of Scotland botweon 1567 and 1570. 

GOODRICH, At-fbed John (1847- ). A 

widely known American musical theorist. He 
was born at Chilo, Ohio, and was practieally 
self-taught. He held appointments as professor 
of theory in many of the leading musical insti- 
tutions in the United "States and for two years 
served on the faculty of the Martha Washing¬ 
ton College, Abingdon, Va. After 1899 he de- 
voted himself to private teaching and writing. 
His essays and other published works include: 
Music as a Language (1880) ; The Art of Song 
(1888); Complete Musical Analysis (1889); 
Analytical Harmony (1894); The Theory of In- 
terpretation (1898); Synthetio Counterpoint 
(1903) 
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GOODRICH, Caspar Fbedebick (1847 — 
). An American naval offioer, born in Phil- 
adelphia. He graduated from Annapolis in 1804 
and served on the Macedonian in the summer 
of that year. Promoted through the various 
grades, he became captain in 1897 and rear ad¬ 
mirai in 1904. He served as naval attaché on 
the staff of Sir Garnet Wolseley during the 
Tel-el-Kebir campaign in 1882, brought the 
Greely relief ship Alert to New York in 1884, 
was in charge of the Torpedo Station in 1886- 
89, and was president of the Naval War Col- 
lege in 1897-98. During the Spanish-American 
War he commanded the St. Louis and Newark. 
He was commandant of the Portsmouth (Va.) 
Navy Yard in 1903-04 and of the New York 
Navy Yard in 1907-09 and was commander in 
chief of the Pacific squadron in 1905-00. 

GOODRICH, Charles Augustus (1790- 
1802). An American author, brother of Samuel 
G. Goodrich (q.v.). He was born at Ridgefíeld, 
Conn.; graduated at Yale in 1812; was long 
pastor of congregations at Worcester, Mass., 
Berlin, Conn., and Hartford, Conn.; and becaine 
favorably known through his writings, which 
include: IÀves of the Signers to the Declara- 
tion of Independenee (1829); Family Tounst 
(1848).; Oeography of the Chief Placea Men- 
tioned in the Bible (1855); History of the 
United States (1852-55; rev. ed., 1867). 

GOODRICH, Chauncey Allen (1790-1860). 
An American scholar, born at New Haven, Conn., 
and son of Elizur Goodrich. He graduated at 
Yale Univercity in 1810, was a tutor thcre from 
1812 till 1814, and then studied theology. He 
was ordained pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Middletown, Conn., in 1816; in 1817 
he resigned his charge to become professor of 
rhetoric in Yale. This chair he held until 1839, 
when he was transferred to that of pastoral 
theology in the Divinity School. He published 
a Oreek Orammar (1814) ; Oreek and Latin Les- 
8 ons (1832); Select British Eloquence (1852); 
and superintended the abridgment of Webster 9 # 
Diotionary (1847). At the time of his death he 
was engaged in a revision of this work, which 
afterward was published under the supervision 
of Noah Porter (1864). From 1829 till 1838 
Dr. Goodrich edited the Quarterly Spectator . 

GOODRICH, Elizur (1734-97). An Ameri¬ 
can Congregational clergyman. He was born in 
Wethersfield (now Rocky Hill), Conn., gradu¬ 
ated at Yale in 1752, and from 1756 to 1797 
was pastor of a church at Durham, Conn. He 
devoted much of his time to the study of the 
mathematical and astronomical Sciences and 
wrote an excellent account of the aurora borealis 
of 1789. 

GOODRICH, Frank Boott (1826-94). An 
American author, son of Samuel Griswold Good¬ 
rich. He was born in Boston, graduated at 
Harvard in 1845, and was for some time the 
Paris correspondent of the New York Times , 
writing under the signature of “Dick Tinto.” 
His articles were published in book form in 
1854, under the title TrúColored Sketches of 
Paris. Goodrich also published: The Court of 
Napoleon (1857); History of Maritime Adven - 
ture , Exploration , and Disoovery (1858) ; Women 
of Beauty and Heroism (1859); WorldrFamous 
Women , from Semiramis to Eugénie (1890); 
Remarkable Voyages: or, Man upon the Sea 
(1873). 

GOODRICH, Joseph King (1850- ). 

An American writer on Oriental and other sub- 


jects. He was born in Philadelphia and was 
educated in the Hopkins Grammar School of 
New Haven, Conn. He organized the depart- 
ment of ethnology in the United States Na¬ 
tional Museum at Washington in 1881-84, was 
assistant editor of the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1884-80, and from 1886 to 1910 served as 
professor of English at the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment College at Osaka, Japan, and later at 
Kyoto, Japan. He is author of The Corning 
China (1911); África of To-Day (1912); Rús¬ 
sia tn Europe and Asia (1912); The Corning 
México (1913); Our Neighbors—The Japanese 
(1913); Corning Hawaii (1914); and articles 
on Chinese and Japanese art, language, and 
literature. 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold (1793-1860). 
An American author, who wrote under the pseu- 
donym “Peter Parley,” and perhaps was most 
widely known for his school histories. He was 
born in Ridgefield, Conn., Aug. 19, 1793. He was 
a book publisher in Hartford, and later in Boston, 
Mass., where he edited the Token (1828-32), an 
original annual noted for the encouragement 
given to young American authors. His nu- 
merous juvenile and educational works gave him 
a wide reputation. Altogether in his life he 
edited or wrote some 170 volumes under his 
pseudonym, of which, however, he was sole 
author of only the following: The Outcast, and 
Other Poems (1836); Sow Well and lteap Well: 
or, Household Education (1838); Five Letters 
to my Neighbor Smith (1839) ; Sketches from 
a Studenfs Window (1841); lreland and the 
Iri8h (1842); Poems (completed, 1851); Reool- 
lection8 of a Lifetime: or, Men and Things I 
Have Seen (1856) ; Peter Parley's Oum Story 
(1864). He was United States Cônsul at Paris 
in 1852, where he published a statistical work 
on the United States. He died at Hartford, 
Conn., May 9, 1860. 

GOODRICH, or GOODRICKE, Tiiomas 
(c.1485-1554). An English ecclesiastic. He 
studied at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and in 1510 was made a fellow of Jesus College. 
As rector of St. Peter Cheap (1529), he was 
consulted on the legality of the marriage of 
Catharine of Aragon and was appointed syndic 
of Cambridge for the settlement of that ques- 
tion (1530). Soon after he became chaplain 
to the King and in 1533 went to France on an 
embassy. In the following year he became 
BÍ8hop of Ely and proved a zealous partisan of 
the Reformation, urging the spiritual headship 
of the King and helping compile the Bishops 9 
Book. Under Edward VI he became a member 
of the Privy Council and was one of the com- 
pilers of the Book of Commòn Prayer. In 1552 
he became Lord High Chancellor and sealed Ed- 
ward’s settlement of confession, but was igno- 
rant of its contents. He was pardoned by Queen 
Mary for his part in placing Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne and, although he lost the chan- 
cellorship,* was permitted to keep his bishopric 
until his death, May 10, 1554. 

GOODRICH, f John ) Wallack (1871- ). 

An American musician, born at Newton, Mass. 
He studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Munich, in 1894-95, and in Paris and Leipzig 
for two years, and in 1897 joined the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
where he was appointed dean in 1907. He was 
organist of Trinity Church, Boston (1902-09), 
and of the Boston Symphony Orchestra (1897- 
1909), and conducted (1901-07) the Chorai Art 
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Society of Boston, which he had founded the 
Worcester County Musical Associa tion (1902- 
07), the Cecilia Society of Boston (1907-10), 
and the Boston Opera Company (1909-12). He 
published Syllabus of the Course of Lectures 
upon the Ritual Music of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church in the United States of America 
(1912). 

GOODRICKE, Thomas. See Goodrich, 
Tiiomas. 

GOODS AND CHATTELS. A legal as well 
as popular expression, in common use, to sig- 
nify personal property. The two words are not 
identical in meaning, however, the term “chat¬ 
tels” being the more extensive in signification 
and including the other. The term “goods” cor¬ 
responde closely in meaning to the bona of the 
common law and to movables of the civil law, 
i.e., chattels movable, including domestic ani¬ 
mais and certain incorporeal rights such as 
copyrights, patent rights, etc.; whereas chat¬ 
tels includes as well certain rights in land, i.e., 
chattels real , such as estates for years, the in- 
terest of a mortgagee in mortgaged land, etc. 
The term “goods” is now generally employed as 
coextensive in meaning with the old expression, 
“goods, wares, and merchandises,” used in the 
seventeenth section of the Statute of Frauds. 
See Bona; Chattel. 

GOOIPSELL, Daniel Ayres (1840-1909). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop, bom in 
Newburgh, N. Y. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1859 and 
soon after entered the Methodist ministry. He 
was elected Bishop in 1888. Besides contribu- 
tions to the religious pross, he wrote Nature and 
Gharacter at Granite Bay (1901), a book which 
in its general character suggests the genius of 
Burroughs; The Things which Remain, an Ad- 
dress to Young Ministers (1904) ; Peter the Her- 
mit , in “Men of the Kingdom Series” (1906). 

GOOD'SIR, John (1814-67). A Scottish 
anatomist, born at Anstruther, Scotland. He 
studied at St. Andrews University; graduated 
in medicine at the Royal Collegc of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh; practiced in Anstruther; was made 
conservator of the museum of the College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh (1840); acted as lecturer 
on pathoíogy of tumors from 1842 tq 1843; was 
assistant professor of anatomy, University of 
Edinburgh, from 1844 to 1846; and succeeded 
Munro as professor of. anatomy in 1846. Con- 
sult Memoir, by Turner (Edinburgh, 1868). 

GOOD'SON, Katharine (1872- ). A 

distinguished English pianist, born in Watford 
(Hertfordshire). In 1886 she entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, where she studied under 
Beringer until 1892. For four years (1892-96) 
she was a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna. Im- 
mediately after her return she made her début 
in London, meeting with unusual success. In 
1899-1900 she made a triumphal tour of Ger- 
many and Áustria. Her first American tour 
was in 1907, when she was received with such 
enthusiasm that she made several subsequent 
visits. Her special characteristics are a marked 
individuality of style and extraordinary mag- 
netism. In 1903 she was married to the Eng¬ 
lish composer Arthur Hinton (q.v.). 

GOODSFEED, (Joseph) Arthur Willis 
(1800- ). An American physicist, born at 

Hopkinton, N. H. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1884 and in 1889 from the Uni- 
veriity of Pennsylvania (Ph.D.), where he was 
ft p assistant in 1884-85, an instructor in 1885— 


89, an assistant professor in 1889-1904, and 
professor of physics after 1904. His scientific 
articles deal mostly with the Rttntgen rays and 
their application, with radioactivity, and with 
constante of the induction coil. 

GOOIPSPEED, Edgar Johnson (1871 - ). 

An American Greek scholar, born at Quincy, 
111. He graduated from Denison University 
(Ohio) in 1890 and studied also at Yale, Chi¬ 
cago (Ph.D., 1898), and Berlin. After teach- 
ing the classics for several years in preparatory 
schools, he was appointed to the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, becoming associate pro¬ 
fessor in 1911. In 1902 he was made assistant 
director of the Haskell Oriental Museum. He 
joined the editorial staff of the American Jour¬ 
nal of Theology and is editor or author of Greek 
Papyri from Cairo Museum (1902); Asterins, 
with Galusha Anderson (1904) ; Homerio Vooab- 
ularies, with William B. Owen (1906; 2d ed., 
1909); Index Patristicus (1907); The Epistle 
to the Hebreics (1908); Index Apologetious 
(1912); Die griechische Apologeten f with M. 
Sprengling (1914); The Freer Gospels (1914). 

GOOD TEM^LARS, International Order 
of. A world-wide fraternal society, having for 
its objeet the promotion of total abstinence for 
the individual and prohibition for the state and 
nation and the world, organized at Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1851. The Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
was organized at Clcveland, Ohio, in 1855. 

The order was introduced in England in 1868 
and in a short time spread throughout the civi- 
lized world, its ritual being translated into some 
18 different languages. The question of admis- 
sion of colored persons in 1874 caused a schism 
in the organizatiòn; a section of the order then 
organized under the name of the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge of the World. The two branches 
were reunited through the efforts of John B. 
Finch, R.W.G.T., at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1887. 
The Prohibition party was formed in 1869 by 
a committee appointed by the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge. The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was formed in 1874 by Good 
Templar woinen. The Washingtonian House for 
Inebriates at Chicago, 111., and the Orphans’ 
Home at Vallajo, Cal., were founded by the 
order. The name of the supreme governing 
body of the order has been changed to Inter¬ 
national Supreme Lodge, which meets trien- 
nially. The College of Good Templary is 
maintained by the order. The course of study, 
còvering from one to three years, is designed to 
inculcate the principies of the temperance re- 
form movement. Its graduates receive the de- 
gree of Master of Temperance Literature. 

The organization in#1914 comprised two na- 
tional Grand Lodges (United States and Canada), 
67 Grand Lodges, aggregating 680,665 members, 
including 263,410 in the Juvenile branch, dis- 
tributed through the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
France, Switzerland, Asia, South África, Aus¬ 
trália, and New Zealand. Members are required 
to pledge “that they will never buy, sell, use, 
furnish, or cause to be furnished, to others as 
a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, wine, 
or cider, and will discountenance the manufac¬ 
ture and sale thereof in all proper ways.” 

GOOD WILL. The favorable disposition or 
inclination of persons to extend their patronage 
to a particular flrm or Corporation on account 
of the reputation it has established. Good will 
is something more than the probability that 
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old customcrs will resort to the old place. It 
includes every advantage or benefit accruing to 
a business establiehment trom its locality, name, 
or common reputation, from its business habits, 
connections, and standing, or from any other 
matter which identifies and distinguishes it 
from other establishments. The good will of 
a business is property as much the subject of 
valuation and transfer as any tangible chattel. 
It is an asset of a business and may be taken 
into account in deciding whether a business es- 
tablishroent is solvent or insolvent. In a liti- 
gated case in England the good will of a part- 
nership was valued at £20,000. The New York 
Court of Appeals has decided that the good will 
of a Corporation organized under the laws of 
another State, but having its place of business 
in New York, is taxable in New York as property 
employed there by the Corporation. Under the 
dissolution of a partnership, as in case of death 
of a partner, the good will of the concern must 
be converted into oasli and its proceeds distrib- 
uted, precisely as tliough it were tangible prop¬ 
erty. Upon a salc of the entire partnership 
business and assets the purcbaser becomea en- 
titled to the good will. This includes the sole 
right to hold himself out as the suecessor of 
the firm. In England and in some of the United 
States he acquires the right to use the old finn 
name, snbjeet only to the qualification that he 
must not hold out the former partners as doing 
business under the old name, whilc in other 
States sucli right can be acquircd only by express 
agreement to that effect. 

The extent to which the seller of the good 
will of a business can compete with the buyer 
is a subject upon which the authoritics are at 
variance. The tendency of modern decisions in 
England is to limit the seller more narrowly 
than the courts have felt disposed to do in the 
United States. Accordingly they hold that the 
seller of a good will must not in any way solicit 
patronage from the customcrs of the old business, 
nor in any way represent himself as succeeding 
to such business. In the absence of a contract 
to the contrary, however, he may engage in the 
aame line of business in the sarae locality and 
in his own name, although that name may be 
a part of the old business name. In the United 
States, on the other hand, the seller of a busi¬ 
ness may usually compete with the buyer pro- 
vided the competition be fair and free from 
fraud. If the purcbaser of a good will would 
cut the seller off from soliciting old customcrs 
he must secure from him a contract surrender- 
ing those rights. Consult: Pollock, Digest of 
Partnership , § 39 (8th ed., London, 1905) ; Se- 
bastian, The Law of TrcLdcmarks (4th ed., ib., 
1889) ; Hopkins, The Law of Tradem arfes, Trade- 
names, and Unfair Competition (2d ed., Chi¬ 
cago, 1905); Dicksee and Tillyard, Goodwill 
and its Trcatment in Accounts (3d ed., New 
York, 1906); Lindley, Treatisc on the Law of 
Partnership (8th ed., Toronto, 1912). See Re- 
8TBAINT OF T raPE, CONTRACTS IN. 

GOOD'W r IN, Abthub ( 1593 — 1043 ). An Eng- 
lish soldier, prominent during the Civil War in 
England. He studied at Magdalen College, Ox¬ 
ford, with his lifelong friend, John Hampden, 
and with the latter contributed Latin verses to 
the college collection, Luctus Posthumus , pub- 
lished on the death of Henry, Pr ince of Wales. 
He became a member of the Inner Temple in 
1613'; entered Parliament in 1620 and was 
ekcted again in 1623, 1625, and 1640; and on 


the outbreak of the Civil War was appointed 
colonel of a regiment of cavalry which proved 
of great assistance to the Parliamentary 
party. In 1642, aided by Hampden and Lord 
Brooke, he defeated the Earl of Northampton 
at Coventry in Warwickshire, and with the aid 
of Colonel Hurry drove Lord Digby from Wan- 
tage. In January, 1643, Goodwin was appointed 
commander in chief of the forces of Buckingham- 
shire, was defeated in an attack on Brill, and 
took an active part in the siege of Roading. 

GOODWIN, Habry Manley (1870- ). 

An American physicist and ehemist, born in 
Boston. He graduated in 1890 from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where, tliough at 
intervale absent for study at Harvard Univer- 
sity and at the universities of Leipzig and Ber- 
lin, he was a member of the faculty after 1890, 
in 1906 beeoming professor of physics and elec- 
trochemistry with supervision of the depart- 
ment of electrochemistry. IJo is known for his 
studies on the voltaic cell, on the viseosity of 
mercury vapor and of fused salts, and on the 
electric conductivity of dilute acid solutious. 
He is author of Physical Laboratory Fxpert- 
mímis (1904; 3d ed., 1911) and FAements of 
the Precisums of A! casuremcnts and (Jraphical 
Mcthods (] 908; 4th ed., 1913). 

GOODWIN, John (c. 1594-1665). An Eng- 
lish Puritan divine. He was born in the County 
of Norfolk about 1594, graduated at Queen’s 
College, Camhridge, and obtained a fellowship 
there in 1617. Having married, he gave up his 
fellowship and took orders, oíhciating in variogs 
})laces in the county with much acceptance. In 
1632 he removed to London and in 1633 suc- 
cceded John Davonport (q.v.) at St. Stephens. 
In 1635 he was admonished for leaniugs towards 
independency. In 1639 he oceasioned dissatis- 
faction by insisting on the need of a learned 
ministry. In 1642 he published Anti-C avalier- 
isme , in support of the Parliamentary cause, 
which received further conimeiidation in Might 
and Right Well Mct (1648). In 1643 he as- 
sailed the tlieory of the divine right of kings in 
his Os Ossonamim; or, A Bone for a Bishop 
and in 1644 denouneed the Presbyterians as a 
persecuting party in Qeopaxía: or, The O rand 
Jmprudence of Fightmg Agamst (Jod. In 1645 
he was ejected from his living for refusing to 
administer the sacrament to all indiscriminately 
and formed an independynt church, which was 
largely attended. At the Restoration he was 
onc of 18 incapacitated from holding any public 
trust. He died in 1665. Many of his publica- 
tions, tliough all in English, have Greek or 
Latin titles. He has been a favorite with Meth- 
odists and been called the •* Wielif of Methodism:” 
John Wesley abridged his Treatise of Justificar 
tion (London, 1642). Samuel Dunn, a Wes- 
leyan minister, edited his Christtan Theology 
(London, 1836) from GoodwhPs works and 
wrote his life. His Redemption Redeemed was 
republished in London in 1842. The standard 
life of Goodwin is by Thomas Jackson, another 
Wesleyan minister (London, 1822). 

GOODWIN, Nat(haniel) C(abl) (1857- 
). An American actor. He was born in 
Boston and after a brief experience in business 
made his début, on March 5, 1874, at the Howard 
Atliemeum, in a piece called Law in New York. 
His success in imitating personal peculiaritiei 
led him to the variety stage, and at Pastores 
Theatre, in New York (1875), he became very 
popular, Later he made a hit in the burlesque 
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of Black-Eyed Husan. He married in 1877 Eliza 
Weathersby, an actress, under whose naine his 
company toured suceessfully. Most of his work 
was in lighter comedy, till in 1889-90 he ap- 
peared as Woolcott in A Gold Mino, The fol- 
lowing sunmier he lirst play (“d in England. 
Among liis productions since have been: A Utlded 
Fool; ln Mizzoura; An American Citizen; 
Nathan li ale, his gmitest success (produced in 
Chicago, Jan. 31, 1898) ; The Cowboy and the 
Lady (3899) ; The Altar of Fncndship (1902) ; 
A Ahdsummcr À iyh t's JJieam (1903); iieauty 
and the liarge (1905). In 1907 he toured in 
repertoire, in 1911 he playod in vaudevillo, and 
in 1912-13 he made a great suceess, artistic and 
financial, as Fagin in the eentenary production 
of Ohrcr Tu>ist. Consult: Strang, Famous Av- 
tors of the Day m America (Boston, 1900); 
McKay and Wingate, Famous American Actots 
of To-Dajf (New York, 1890) ; Winter, The Wai - 
Ict of Time (2 vols., ib., 1913) ; and the auto- 
biogiaphical Xai Goudn in's Booh (Boston, 1914). 

GOODWIN, Tiioman (1000-80). An Eng- 
lisli divinc of the later Puritan period. He was 
born at Rollesby, Norfolk, studied at Cambridge, 
and beeaine a fellow in 1020. In 1625 he was 
licenscd a preacher of the university, and tlireo 
years later became lecturer of Trinity Cluireh, 
Cambridge, and was presented the vicarage by 
the King in 1032. Ilarassed by the inteiference 
of his Bishop, who was an adherent of Laud, 
he resigned his preferments and left the. uni- 
versity in 1034. IIc then seems to have livod 
for some time in London as a Separatist 
preacher. In 1639 he withdrew to Holland and 
for a few months was pastor of a srnall con- 
gregation of English merchants and refugees 
at Arnheim. Rcturning to London soon after 
Laud’s impeachment by the Long Parliament 
(1640), he ministerod for 10 years to an inde¬ 
pendeu t congregation in the parish of St. Dum 
stanVin-thc-East and rapidly rose to consider- 
able eminence as a preacher. In 1043 he was 
elected a member of the Westminster Assembly 
and at once identified himself with the Con- 
gregational party. He frequently preached by 
appointment before the House of Commons, and 
in January, 1650, his talents and learning were 
rewarded with the presidentship of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, a post whieh he held until the 
Restoration (1660). He rose into high favor 
with the Protector and ultimately became some- 
what prominent among his more intimate ad- 
visers. From 1660 until his death, Feb. 23, 
1680, he lived in London and devoted himself 
exclusively to theological study and to the 
charge of a small congregation. Five volumes 
of his works were published at London (1682- 
1704; reprinted in Edinburgh, 1861-66). 

GOODWIN, WiLLiAM Watson (1831-1912). 
A distinguished American classical scholar, born 
at Concord, Mass. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1851 and then continued his studies 
at the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and GOttin- 
gen, receiving from Gottingen the degree of 
Ph,D. in 1855. He was tutor at Harvard (1856- 
60) and Eliot professor of Greek there (1860- 
1901) . In 1901 he became Eliot professor emeri- 
tus. He was the first director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (1882- 
83) and in 1872 and 1885 was president of the 
American Philological Association. In 1860 he 
published the first edition of his Syntax of the 
Mood s and Tcnses of the Qreek Verb. This work 
has contributed more than any other single book 


in America and England to the elucidation of 
Greek syntax and it has received generous rec* 
ognition in Germany. lt was published in re- 
vised and cnlargcd form in 1865 and 1890. He 
published also a Greek (hammwr (1870; last 
ed., 1893). Both thesc books owed much, in 
their later editions, to the writings of B. L. 
Gildersloeve (q.v.). He edited also Demosthenes 
On the Crown (Cambridge, 1901) and Demos¬ 
thenes Against Mcidiaa (ib., 1906), scholarly 
works botli, sliowing thorough knowledge of At- 
tic law and Greek history. He wuh also a con¬ 
tribuir to American journals and scientific pub- 
lications, especially to the Transactions of the 
American Philologioal Association and üarvard 
Ütudics. Professor Goodwin received the degree 
of LL.D. from Amherst (1881), Cambridge, Eng- 
larnl (1883), Columbia (1887), Edinburgh 
(1890), Harvard (1891), Chicago (1901), Yale 
(1901), D.C.L., Oxford (1890); and was also 
Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. Con- 
Milt Gildersleeve, American Journal of Philology 9 
xwiii, 367-368 (New York, 1912), an4 Eliot, 
William Watson Goodwin (Boston, 1913). 

GOODWIN SANDS. Dangerous banks of 
slufting sands stretching for a distance of about 
10 miles northeast and Southwest, 5 to 12 miles 
off the east coast of Kent, England (Map: Eng- 
lund, H 5). The sands are divided into two 
jiortions by a narrow channel, and at low water 
many paris are uneovered. When the tide re- 
eedes, the sand beeomes íirm and safe; but dur- 
ing the flow tlie water ponnoates the mass, ren- 
dering tlie vvliole pulpy and treacherous, in whieh 
condition it sbifts to such a degree as to render 
cliarts uncertain from year to yeor. They have 
always been dangerous to vessols passing through 
the Strait of Dover, bound either for the Thames 
or traversing the North Sea. They serve, how- 
ever, as a breakwater to form a securc anchor- 
age in the Downs (q.v.) when cast or southeast 
winds are blowing, but become dangerous when 
tlie wind blows strongly off sbore, at whieh time 
ships are apt to drag their anebors and tp strand 
upon tlie Goodwin breakers, in the slufting sands 
of whieh their wrecks are soon entirely swal- 
lowed up. Many celebrated and terribly fatal 
wrecks have occurred here, and many gallant 
rescues by local seatnen have been made. Nu- 
merous buoys, fog sirens, warning guns, four 
lightships, and the North and South Foreland 
lighthouscs now afford a valuable system of 
warning and protection. These sands are said 
to have consisted at one time of about 4000 
acres of lowland, fenced from tlie sea by a wall. 
At tlie period of tbe Norman Conquest these 
estates were taken from Earl Godwdn and be- 
stowed upon the abbey of St Augustine at Can- 
terbury, the abbot of whieh allowing the sea 
wall to fali into a dilapidated condition, in the 
year 1100, the sea rushed in and submerged the 
wholo. Near the Goodwin Sands the Dutch won 
a naval vietory over the English in 1652. 

GOOD^OÓD. An estate of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, 3 miles east of Chiches- 
ter, Sussex, England, chiefly noted for the annual 
race meeting held in July on the course estab- 
lished in the park in 1802. The castle, an eight- 
eenth-century strueture, has a fine collection 
of portraits by old masters; the park is cele¬ 
brated for the beauty and variety of its treee 
and contains herds of deer. In it is a temple 
containing a Roman relief of Neptune and Mi¬ 
nerva found at Chichester. 

GOODYEAR, Chabuds (1800-60). An 
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American inventor, born at New Haven, Conn. 
He was the son of an iron manufacturer, with 
whom, at the age of 21, he went into business 
in Philadelphia. Unsuccessful in the iron trade, 
his attention was attracted to the manufacture 
of índia rubber, and he expended all his mcans 
in experiments with various mixtures and proc¬ 
esses which should remedy the fatal defects 
of índia rubber in its natural state, since it is 
brittle in cold weather and sticky in warm 
weather. His efforts were a series of failures, 
excepting a partial success in treating the sur- 
face of rubber goods with nitric acid, until he 
bought of one Hayward, a rival experimenter, 
an invention for mixing índia rubber with sul- 
phur. The great secret of vulcanizing—a proc- 
ess in which the two substances, submitted to 
a high temperature, are converted into the elas- 
tic, enduring, and heat-and-cold-defying material 
now in use—was an accidental diseovery inade 
by Goodyear while standing by a stove and idly 
subjecting a mixture of rubber and sulphur to 
its heat. This new product he patcnted in 
1844, discovering new uses to which it could be 
applied, until it required 60 patents to secure 
his inventions. Some of these rights were se- 
cured by other persons in England, and in France 
they were forfeited by an informality; so that, 
by these means and from expensive lawsuits, he 
gathered little save the honors awarded to his 
skill and perseverance. See Rubbeb. Consult 
biographical sketch in Parton, Farnous Amen- 
oans of Recent Times (Boston, 1867; llth ed., 
1897), and B. K. Peirce, Trials of an Inventor 
(New York, 1866). 

GOOIKYEAR, Ellswobtii D. S. (1827- 
1910). An American soldier and inventor, born 
at New Haven, Conn. In 1846 he moved to 
New York City, where he engaged in the rubber 
trade. Sharing in the experiments that have 
gained renown for his familVs name, he himself 
invented a process of inaking hollow rubber 
goods. Duriftg the Civil War he was captain 
for threp years of a company of the Tenth Con- 
necticut Volunteers. Promoted lieutenant col- 
onel, he commanded a regiment in General 
Granfs line of battle before Petersburg, Va. 
On April 2, 1865, he led the assault on Fort 
Gregg and in spite of frightful losses succeeded 
in holding the position gained by his regiment. 
For this Service he was brevetted brigadier gen¬ 
eral. In 1867 he was a member of the Conneeti- 
cut Legislature, and from 1868 to 1884 he was 
United States customhouse inspector at New 
Haven, Conn. 

GOODYEAB, William Henby (1846- ). 

An American art historian and curator. He 
was born in New Haven, Conn., the son of 
Charles Goodyear (q.v.), the inventor; grad- 
uated at Yale in 1867; and studied art history 
in Heidelberg and in Berlin (1867-70). He 
traveled extensively in Europe and the near 
Orient in making his original studies, especially 
in architecture. From 1881 to 1886 he was 
curator in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and after 1899 he was curator of 
fine arts in the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 
Professor Goodyear is especially known for his 
discoveries in the architectural refinements, par- 
ticularly in mediaeval church buildings. In nu- 
meroufl contributions to scientific periodicals he 
demonstrated that Egyptian, Greek, Roínan, 
and medisBval buildings are constructed with 
intentional asymmetry, intended for optical ef- 
fects. He became honorary member of societies 


in Rome, Edinburgh, Milan, and Venice, and a 
corresponding member of the Society of American 
Architects. His principal publications include: 
A History of Art (1887); The Orammar of the 
Lotus (1891); Romajt and Mediceval Art (1893); 
Renaissance of Modem Art (1894) ; Greek Re¬ 
finements (1912). 

GOODY TWO-SHOES. A familiar nursery 
tale, published by Newbcry in 1765 and ascribed 
to Oliver Goldsmith. 

GOOGE, gSôj, Babnabe (1540-94). An Eng- 
lish poet. He was born in 1540 at Alvingham 
in Lincolnshire, studied at Cambridge and at 
Oxford, traveled on the Continent, and on his 
return became one of the gentlemen pensioners 
in the court of Queen Elizabeth. Consult “Eg- 
logs, Epytaphes, and Sonnetes”—originally pub¬ 
lished in 1563—in Arber, English Reprints (Lon- 
don, 1871), and The Popish Kingdome (1570), 
a verse translation from the Latin of Thomas 
Naogeorgus (i.e., Thomas Kirchmayer), ed. by 
Hope (London, 1880). 

GOO'KIN, Daniel (1612-87). A New Eng¬ 
land soldier and historian, born in Kent, Eng¬ 
land. Gookin came with his father to Virginia 
in 1621, but, sympathizing rather with the Puri- 
tan than with the Cavalier, he moved, in 1644, 
to Cambridge, Mass., where he was soon made 
captain of militia and elected to the House of 
Deputies, of which he became Speaker in 1651. 
In 1652 he was elected magistrate and in 1656 
appointed superintendent of all Indiana under 
civil authority. He held this office till death 
in spite of unpopularity occasioned by the pro- 
tection he gave to his wards during and after 
King Philip’s War. He was associated with 
Eliot in mission work among the Indiana. He 
visited England in 1656 and again in 1657, effi- 
ciently protecting on his return in 1660 the fugi- 
tive regicides Goffe and Whalley. In 1674 he 
wrote Historical Collections of the lndians of 
Mas8achu8etts (published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1792), and later a never- 
published and now lost History of New England. 
In 1677 he íinished An nistorical Account of the 
Domg8 and Sufferings of the Christian lndians 
of New England, which was sent to England, and 
tliere lost for over a century and a half, when 
it was found and printed in 1836 by the Ameri¬ 
can Antiquarian Society. In 1681 Gookin was 
made major general of the Colony and was an 
active asserter of popular rights in the agita- 
tjon which prcceded the withdrawal of the Co¬ 
lonial Charter (1686). He was a man of fine 
character and an historian of balanced judg- 
ment and dignified, though not easy, style. Con¬ 
sult F. W. Gookin, Daniel Gookin ... his Life 
and Letters (privately printed, Chicago, 1912). 

GOOLE, gMl. A market town and river port 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 22 
miles south-southeast of York, on the right bank 
of the Ouse at its junction with the Don, 47 
miles from the open sea at the mouth of the 
Humber (Map: England, F 3). The town is well 
built and possesses fine modern public build¬ 
ings. Water and gas are supplied by private 
companies. It has iron foundries, ship and 
boat-building establishments, and extensive man- 
ufactories of woolen and cotton goods, ropes, 
sails, alum, sugar, and agricultural implements. 
It has a commodious harbor, wet and dry docks, 
quays, and warehouses, and imports raw wool, 
linen yarn, timber, logwood, indigo, oil, wines, 
farm produce, and groceries. Its chief exporte 
are coai, woolen and linen goods, and machinery. 
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It has a passenger Service with Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, and otlier porta in north 
Europe. The value of its importa for 1912 
amounted to about $44,581,000 and its exports 
to $54,891,000. The total tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared in foreign and colonial trade 
was 1,449,161 tons. Its rise from an obscure 
hamlet dates from the opening of the Knot- 
tingley Canal, which brought about its establish- 
ment as a bonded port in 1829. Pop., 1901, 
16,576; 1911, 20,332. 

GOORKHAS, goor^as. See Gurkhas. 

GOOROO, gõ<J'rüõ. See Guru. 

GOOSANGDER. See Merganser. 

GOOSE (AS. gõs, Icei. gãs , OHG. gans, Ger. 
Oans; connected with Lat. anser, Gk. xh v > chên, 
OIr. géis, Lith. zansis, Skt. hamsa, goose, also 
ultimately with OHG. ganazzo , ÀS. ganot , Eng. 
gannet, and AS. gandra , Eng. gander) . Á web- 
footed bird of the subfamily Anserin®, of the 
family Anatida», order Anseres (q.v.). The geese 
are ciosely allied to the swans on the one hand 
and to the ducks on the other. They differ from 
the swans in having the lores feathered and 
from the ducks in having the tarsi reticulate 
and the sexes alike in color. The geese form 
a fairly well-defined group of about 40 species 
found in all parts of the world. They are mostly 
larger than ducks and have longer necks. They 
are more terrestrial and many times are to be 
seen feeding on land herbage. They walk better 
than ducks, the legs not being quite so far back. 
Most of them are good eating, but there are a 
few, which are animal feeders, whosc flesh is 
rank. Like the swans, they resent intrusion by 
hissing with outstretched neck. They utter 
characteristic notes called honking when on the 
wing. They generally fly in companies, each 
led by an old gander, which they follow in a 
wedgelike formation. 

Wild Geese. Of the ten or twelve species of 
geese occurring in the United States, all but 
two or three breed in the far north and are mi¬ 
grante and winter visitants south of Canada. 
The common wild goose (Branta canadensis) is 
abundant throughout North America, lt is 
about 3 or 3 y 2 feet long and 5 feet across the 
wings. The head and neck are black, with a 
white patch on the chin; general color brownish 
gray, paler below. The nest is usually on the 
ground, but sometimes in trees. The eggs are 
usually five or six, plain buffy white. A re- 
markable Arctic goose is the emperor goose 
(Pfoilaote oanagica) , about two-thirds as large 
as the common goose, abundant on the shores of 
Bering Sea; the flesh is said to be rank and 
unfit for food. The snow goose ( Chen hyper- 
boreus) is a pure-white one, found throughout 
America, but rather rare in eastern parts. The 
so-called “tree ducks” ( Dendrocygna) are tropi¬ 
cal American geese occurring as far north as 
Texas in the summer. They are only about 20 
inches long and are colored with various shades 
of yellowish and reddish brown. They make 
their nests in hollow trees, often some distance 
from water. 

Among the notable geese of the Old World 
must be mentioned the graylag goose ( Anser 
anser), which is thought to be the ancestral 
stock of the common domosticated goose. (See 
Colored Plate with Water Birds.) It is found 
in central Europe and Asia and in north África. 
Another, common in Great Britain, is the bean 
goose {Anêer fabalis), small and brownish, with 
a black “nail' on the beak. The spur-winged 
Vol. X.—10 


goose (Plectropterus gambcnsis) is a purpiish- 
black bird, with prominent spurs on the wings, 
found in África. In Australia there are two 
very remarkable geese—one ( Anseranas semi- 
palmata) with the feet little more than half 
webbed, and the other (Cereopsis novce-hollan- 
dice), a scarcely aquatic bird, with long legs 
having the tibià partly bare and the bill small 
and membranous. Among the best known of 
the geese are the brants and barnacle geese 
(qq.v.). Consult D. G. Elliot, Wild Fowl of 
the United States and British Possessions (New 
York, 1898); and L. H. D. Shaw, Wild Fowl 
(ib., 1905). See Plate of North American 
Wild Ducks in the article Duck. 

Domestic Geese. The domestication of the 
goose was vcry easy and doubtless began as soon 
as men began to remain in fixed settlements. 
They are among the animais figured on the 
oldest Egyptian and Asiatic monuments, and the 
Oriental breeds were no doubt derived from local 
wild species, especially the great Chinese swan, 
or “guinea” goose ( Cygnopsis cygnoides ), whose 
true home is in the valley of the Amur Ri ver. 
This is the largest of living geese, and wild 
and domesticated specimens are freely crossed 
to this day with other breeds. The basis of the 
domestic geese of Europe, however, is the gray¬ 
lag above described; and this kind was imported 
by the early colonists to America, where some 
admixture has taken place with local wild geese. 
Formerly the cultivation of geese was more ex- 
tensive and important than at present. Great 
herds of geese were annually driven slowly from 
western Europe to Rome, where both flesh and 
feathers (down) were in great demand. Previ- 
ous to the invention of metallic pens goose quills 
supplied all the pens used and formed a large 
article of trade now almost obsolete. In South¬ 
ern England goose culture was formerly far 
more cxtonsive than at present, many thousands 
being driven to market every fali; and goose 
fattening in Holland and Germany is still a 
great industry, especially in the neighborhood 
of Strassburg. The long domestication of geese, 
however, has brought about remarkably little 
variation. As is pointed out by Darwin in his 
Animal8 and Plants under Domestication, the 
change has heen little more than a considerable 
increase in size and fecundity, and a tendency 
to lose the brownish tints of the wild stock and 
become spotted with white or altogether white. 
The last feature has resulted not only from a 
preference for pure white which has prevailed 
ever since the time of the Romans, but from the 
former cruel practice of plucking geese alive, 
the new feather produced by the injured skin 
being usually white. 

The standard breeds commonly raised in the 
United States are gray Toulouse, white Embden, 
gray African, brown Chinese, white Chinese, 
gray Wild, and colored Egyptian. A number of 
crossbred geese have also given good resulta. 
In general Toulouse geese are more compact in 
form than are other breeds and for this reason 
are preferred by many. The head is rather large 
and short and the bill comparatively short. The 
neck is carried well up and is of médium length. 
The breast is broad and deep. The body of the 
Toulouse goose is moderate in length, broad, 
deep, and compact. In birds of good condition 
the belly almost touches the ground. The wings 
are large and strong, the tail comparatively 
short, the thighs and shanks stout. In color 
the plumage is gray. The standard weight of 
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the adult gander is 20 pounds; adult goose, 
20; young gander, 18; and young goose, 15 
pounds. They are termed Christmae geese, since 
they mature later than otherB and are in season 
at the holiday time. They are fairly good lay- 
ers, averaging 40 eggs in a season. See Colored 
1’late of Ducks. 

White Embden geese are beaútiful birds of 
large size, tall and erect carriage, snow-white 
plumage, and are about as heavy as the gray 
Toulouse goose. They originally came from Emb¬ 
den in Westphalia and have becn bred in the 
United States for niany years. They are con- 
sidered a very satisfactory brecd to raise. Gray 
African geese are by many considered the most 
profitable of all. They grow very rapidly and 
are roady for market in 10 weeks, weighing at 
that age bctween 8 and 10 pounds. Aecording 
to standard weights they are as heavy as Tou- 
ouse and Embden, but heavier specimens are 
not nncommon. 

The brown and white Chinese geese are smaller 
than those previously mentioned, and probably 
for this reason lesa popular. The doraesticatcd 
gray wild geese are satisfactory and are gen- 
erally bred throughout the United States. They 
are very highly prized for table purposcs, aie 
good layers, hardy, and easy to raise. The 
standard weight of the adult gander is 16 
pounds; adult goose, 14 pounds; young gander, 
12 pounds; and young goose, 10 pounds. 

The colored Egyptian geese are purely orna¬ 
mental, being seldom bred for other purposes 
than the showroom. They are sometimes oalled 
Nile geese. They are tall and slender. The 
color of the head is black and gray; the bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the eyes orange. The 
neck and baek are gray and black; the centre 
of the breast is chestnut, witli the other part 
gray. The upper parts of the plumage of the 
body are gray and. black, and the under parts 
are a pale yellow, penciled with black. 

Breeding. Geese are long-lived birds, some 
having been known to attain the age of 40 years. 
Birds 15 and 20 years old are not uncominon. 
Mature geese, at least two years old, should 
always be used for breeding. Breeding stock 
should be pastured in the fali and later fed on 
grain with some beef scraps. Ten per cent of 
the ration should be green feed, stcwed clover 
and cooked vegetables. The eggs may be hatched 
by hens or by geese. When goslings are four or 
five days old, they are able to take care of tliein- 
selves but should always be cooped at night. 
The árst food of goslings is grass fed as sod, 
and a little corn meai sometimes mixed with 
a little sand and chareoal. Very soon they may 
be fed a raixture of ground grains, grass, and 
vegetable food. When young geese are fattened, 
they should be placed in a rather small pen, so 
that they may not exercise too much, and should 
be fed threc times a day a mixture of corn meai 
and beef scraps. They should be kept as quiet 
as possible. At 10 weeks of age, or when the 
tips of the wings reach the tail, they should be 
ready for market. Geese requirc a wider range 
than do ducks and, unlike the latter, will not 
do well unless they have access to water. 

Economic Uses. Geese are valuable for their 
feathers, quills, eggs, and as food. The flesh is 
most commonly roasted. It contains on an aver¬ 
age some 18 per «ent refuse (waste, bones, etc.) 
and 82 per cent edible portion. The edible por- 
tUm has, on an average, the following per* 
centAgo composition: water, 46.7; protein, 16.3; 


fat, 36.2; and ash, 0.8. Goose livers are ea- 
teemed a delicacy. The liver, morbidly enlarged 
by excessive feeding combined with lack of ex¬ 
ercise, is used for making a delicately seasoned 
food called pâté de foie gras , for the manu¬ 
facture of which Strassburg is especially famous. 
In Germany the breast is pickled and smoked 
under the name of Pomeranian goose breast. 
Goose fat is used to a large extent for culinary 
purposes, especially by Mohammedans and 
Jews. Consult Howard, “Ducks and Geese,” in 
Vnited States Department of Agriculture , Farm- 
ers * Bulletin No. 6*4 (Washington, 1897). 

GOOSE, Tailor , s. A name applied to the 
smoothing iron used by tailors and supposod to 
have been given on aeeount of the sliape of the 
handle, which somewhat resembles the neck of 
a goose. 

GOOSE BAR/NACLE. See Barnacle. 

GOOSEBERRY, g?5õz'bêr-rl or gõõs'-. The 
fruit of a priekly shrub of the genus Ribes , 
fÜmiily Saxifragaeeae. The gcnuB is common 
throughout the north temperate zonc, being 
represented by numerous species in America, 
Europe, and Asia, the great majority of which 
belong to North America. Of all those only 
four or flve species have attained promincnce 
in cultivation. The currant (q.v.) {Ribes ru - 
brum) is onc of the most important representa¬ 
tivos of the genus and carries its distribution 
into the Orient. In the gooseberry, however, 
we find a very popular shrub in both the New 
and the Old World; it is especially prized in 
England, where it has attained its liighest per- 
fection, and where it has been in cultivation 
from the sixteenth century. Since it occurs 
only sparingly in Southern Europe, where the 
grape thrives so well, it is little wonder tliat 
the gooseberry was neglectcd by the Greeks and 
Roínans, even if they were familiar with it. 
The European gooseberry {Ribes grossularia) 
is in its natural state a strong-growing upright 
shrub with very formidable spines upon the 
branches and a hairy, more or less spiny, fruit. 
It is the progenitor of all the mammoth-fruited 
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varieties which have caused so much emulation 
among the gardeners of England, who have pro- 
duced fruits weighing as much as 30 penny- 
weights; the unimproved fruits hardly average 
four pennyweights in weight. Varieties of this 
species were brought to America by the early 
pioneers, but the climate was uncongenial, and 
they suffered from disease and soon perished* 
Not unfcil the middle of the nineteenth century 
couid America claim to have a cultivated goose- 
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berry, and tben only a secdUng of one uf tbe 
wild forme, Ribes oxyaccmthoides , commctfi 
throughout the country. Th ia M as Houghton’s 
seedling, which, howevcr, is not the most com- 
xnon wild species even at its place of origin 
(Massachusetts). It was soon followed by one 
of its own progeny, Downing’s seedling, or 
Downing. The popularity and universal eulti- 
vation of these two, which are still m the lead, 
is*due largely to their ability to resist mildew. 
Witli the advent of spraying to check plant 
diseases a new era opened for European goose- 
berries in America; and since 1800 the English 
varieties have been planted witli more assur&pce 
of success. There are now numerous hybrids 
of the European with na tive species, which 
promise to combine the resistant charaoters of 
the latter with the desirable size, color, and 
form of the former. 

The gooseberry is easily propagated by means 
of suckers, euttings, and layers, cuttings are 
most frequently employed, as they grow readily 
and give a well-formed plant. The gooseberry 
thrives on all good arable soils and deiiiands the 
same treatment as the currant. Tt is usually 
planted 3 by V> feet apart in íleld culture, kept 
free from we(*ds, and sprayed with an arsenical 
poison early in the season to protect it from 
the worm which is as fond of it as it is of the 
currant. Tf the English varieties are grown, 
the poison inust be supplomented with a fungi- 
cide. The fruits of the gooseberry aie used 
extensively for jelly, jam, marmalade, etc., both 
in England and in America. The ripe fruils 
are also used to some exteut in the manufacture 
of wines and vinegar. 

Besides the two species above mentioned, the 
follovx ing specic‘8, being ornamental, should re- 
ceive more attention tlian they do from horti- 
culturists: the snow-flowered gooseberry (Ilibes 
niveum), a na tive of the northwestein coast of 
America, is remarkable for its boautiful white 
pcndulous flowers and its acid berries, which 
in size and color resemhle black currants and 
which make delicious pies Ilibes spe.ciosum is 
ornamental in pleasure grounds and is reinark- 
able for its shining leavcs, as well as for its 
ílowers having four stamens, instead of five, 
as in other species, and for the great length 
of the filaments. Ribes saxatile , a nativo of 
Sibéria, and other species, forming a subgenus 
called Botrycarpum , have a eharacter somewhat 
intermediate between currants and gooseberries, 
being prickly shrubs, but having their flowers 
in racemes. Ribes saxatile has small, smooth, 
globose, dark-purple berries, like currants. Con- 
sult Oard, Bush Fruits (New York, 1898). 

GOOSEBERRY, Insects Injurtous to the. 
The gooseberry is injuriously attacked by sev- 
eral borers, etc., harmful to currants. (See 
Ourbant Tnsects.) Two caterpillars, how- 
ever, are espeeially harmful. The most prom- 
inent one in the Old World is the magpie moth 
(Abraxas grosmlariata) , closely related to the 
cankerworm, whose Caterpillar is the worst 
enemy of the gooseberry in Europe. In the 
United States the most damage is done by the 
gooseberry fruitworm ( Dakruma convolutefla ), 
the larva of a pyralid moth about an inch 
aeross the wings, which are “pale gray crossed 
near the base by a dark diffuse band which is 
divided by a whitish line»” The eggs are laid 
by the female moths on the young fruit, one 
on each; and when the young hatoh, they bore 
into the berry and feed on the pulp. The cater¬ 


pillars are al>out an inch in length, pale gaean* 
with brownish hoads. As they grow, they bind 
sevoral berries together with silk. Finally they 
drop to the ground, form cocoons beneaih the 
leaves, and spend the winter there m the pupa 
state, from which they emerge in the, spring. 
The only practical and cffective remedy seems 
to be to watcb the buBhes and pick off and 
destroy the reddish infectcd berries (*arly in 
the season. The small clearwing (/ Egeria 
tipuliforme) is also harmful in some places. 
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a, Kooseberrv moth ( Abraxn v orossularuita) and larva; 
ò, currant borer, the Hrarwin« {JSnena tipuhfonne ). 

GOOSE BIRD. A gunm»r’s local name in the 
United States for tbe Hudsonian godwit (q.v.). 

GOOSE'FISH. See Aisgler. 

GOOSE FLOWER. See Artstoloohia. 

GOOSE'FOOT. See Ciienopodium. 

GOOSE GRASS, or Cleavers (Galium apa~ 
rine) . A coarse-steramed annual species of bed- 
straw willi whorls of six to eight leaves. The 
liispid stems, leaves, and fruit cling to cloth- 
ing and to animais. A somewhat common 
species is Galium tricornc , introduced from 
Europe into n number of places in the United 
States. There are about 50 species in the United 
States, none of which are of much importance 
except as weeds. The name is also applied to 
some true grasses. See Eieusine; Bedstbaw. 

GOOSE HAWK. See Goriiawk. 

GOO'TOO (Jamaica negro). A name in 
Jamaica for \arious small globefishes (q.v.). 

G. O. P. (CJuanii Ou» Pakty). A popular 
name for the Uepuhlican party (q.v.). 

GO'PHER. A name of somewhat indefinite 
signiíicance. Jt is a corruption of the Frendi 
word gaufrie, a lioneycomb, applied by French 
settlers in America to burrowing animais which 
“honcycoiub" the soil, 

1 . Any of several American rodents, belong- 
ing to two distinct families, the Geomyid» and 
the Sciuridíc, subfamily Spermophilin«. The 
true gophers belong to the first-mentioned fam- 
ily, the spermophiles being more properly 
ground squirrels (q.v.). The GeomyicUe are 
known as pouched rats, or pocket gophers. They 
are characterized by very large externai cheek 
pouches which are» íined with fur. These do not 
communicate with the moutli, but open beside it. 
In some species they run along the whole side 
of the neck as far back as the shoulders. These 
pouches seem to be used largely for caxrying 
food. The front feet have large claws and are 
otherwise fitted for digging. The tail ia short, 
and the ears are small. There are only two 
genera— Qeomys, with perhaps half a dozen 
species, and Thomomya , with four or five smaller 
species. All of the pouched rats are eofcfiaed 
to the western half of North America, except taro 
species of Geomya, which occur in the Gsdf 
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States, and they range from Central America 
northward to British Columbia. The most com- 
mon species ( Qeomya buraariua) is found in Can¬ 
ada, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Texas, México, and 
the Gulf States, but not north of the Saskatche- 
wan River. It is about 9 inches long, with an 
almost hairless tail about 2 inches long, and 
weighs about 13 ounces. Its legs are short; 
forefeet strong and well adapted for burrowing, 
having five claws, the three middle ones very 
large and long. The claws on the hind feet are 
small, but the two middle ones longer than the 
others, the interior one being almost rudimen- 
tary. It has 20 teeth—8 upper and 8 lower 
molars, and 4 incisors, which are very strong, 
especially the lower pair, which are much 
stronger than the upper. The ears are very 
small. The animal is reddish brown on the 
back and sides, ashy beneath, and has white 
feet. It burrows in sandy soils, throwing up 
the earth in little mounds, and its work is sur- 
prisingly rapid and extensive. It subsists on 
grass, roots, nuts, buds, and farm vegetables. 
The roots of trees often suffer severely from its 
attacks. The pouches which cover the side of 
the head are capable of being so distended as 
to enable the animal to carry a considerable 
load of provisions. The true Southern gopher, or 
Geórgia hamster ( Qeomya tuza ), is a larger ani¬ 
mal, found in Alabama, Geórgia, and Florida. By 
a strange misapplication of names the gophers 
of the Southern States are often called “sala- 
manders,” although the latter word is almost 
universally applied to the tailed amphibians, 
and its use should properly be conflned to that 
group. On the Pacific coast there are several 
kinds of gophers. Some are Ô 1 /^ inches long, 
with a tail nearly 3 inches; cheek pouches large, 
resembling the thumb of a glove, hanging down 
by the side of the head. When in the act of 
emptying its pouches, the animal sits on its 
hams, like a marmot or squirrel, and squeezes 
the sacks against its breast with its chin and 
forepaws. All those not inhabiting warm cli- 
mates hibernate. A familiar species in the 
Northwest is the camass rat ( Thomomys tal- 
poides). 

Similar animais inhabit the plains of other 
parts of the world, as South África, Rússia, Tar- 
tary, and índia. Everywhere that civilization 
has caused a lessening of natural enemies, such 
as weasels, badgers, skunks, foxes, wolves, 
hawks, owls, serpente, and the like, these ani¬ 
mais have increased to the proportions of a 
pe8t and must be combated by poison, by flood- 
íng their burrows, suffocating with sulphur 
fumes, or similar means; in view of which such 
native carnivorous animais and birds as the 
coyote, badger, skunk, ferret, and all the hawks 
and owls should be preserved to the limits of 
toleration as assistants in keeping down these 
and other harmful rodents, such as the mice. 
See accompanying Plate and article Pocket 
Gopheb for illustrations of skull, face, and 
claws. Consult: Coues, Qeomya and Thomomys 
(Washington, 1875); Merriam, Monogtaphic 
Revision of the Pocket Gophers (Washington, 
1895 ); Herrick, The Mammals of Minnesota 
(Minneapolis, 1892); Seton, Life-Histories of 
Northern Animais (New York, 1909). 

2. A tortoise. See Gopheb Tobtoise. 

3. A serpent. See Gopheb Snake. 

GOPHER SNAKE (so called because it bur- 

ro*v like a gopher), or Indico Snake. A large 
pphebriite serpent (Óompaosoma, or ti pilotes, co¬ 


rais oouperi) of the Southern United States, 10 
feet in length, black, with reddish markings 
about the mouth and forward part of the belly. 
It is regarded by the negrões as a mortal enemy 
of the rattlesnake (see King Snake) and is 
rarely molested by them. This variety passes 
into a variety {melanurus) of México and Cen¬ 
tral America, and that into the typical Comp - 
so8oma corais of South America, which is light 
brown, with a black obliqúe stripe on each side 
of the neck. 

GOPHER STATE. Minnesota. See States, 
Popular Names op. 

GOPHER TORTO.ISE. A turtle (Xerobates 
or Testudo , pòlyphemus ) of the sandy coast dis- 
tricts of the Southern United States. The shell, 
brown and black above and yellow below, meas- 
ures 15 inches in length, the females being larger 
than the males. These tortoises are strong ani¬ 
mais, burrowing deeply into the soil, where they 
pass the hot part of the day in pairs and hi¬ 
bernate in winter, and whence they come out at 
night in search of vegetable food. They are 
numerous and somewhat gregarious, especially 
in Florida, and do much damage in gardens and 
among root crops. The rural negrões seek them 
for food and also search for their buried eggs, 
which are as large as the eggs of a pigeon and 
five in number. The animal is thus an impor- 
tant food resource in Florida, where it is eap- 
tured largely in pit traps. Other Bimilar spe¬ 
cies inhabit the southwestern Territories and 
northern México. 

GOPHER WOOD. The wood of which Noah’s 
ark was made (Gen. vi. 14). The word occurs 
only in this passage, is not found in the Semitic 
languages other than Hebrew, and its true mean- 
ing is not known. It has been conjectured to 
be akin to the Hebrew kopher (bitumen) or 
gophrith ( pitch ), to be a resinous wood like the 
cedar or the cypress, or to correspond to the 
Assyrian giparu (reed). If the last meaning 
is accepted, it is well to remember that the 
kufa now in use on the rivers and canais of 
Babylonia are made of willow branches, palm 
leaves etc., closely interwoven like basketwork, 
with a coat of bitumen on the inside. 

GÕPPERT, g^pêrt, Heinbich Robebt (1800- 
84). A German paleontologist and botanist, 
born at Sprottau and educated at Breslau 
and Berlin. He was teacher at the Medico- 
Chirurgical Institute in 1827-30 and in 1831 be- 
came professor of botany at the University of 
Breslau. During the last 31 years of his life he 
was director of the botanical garden of Bres¬ 
lau. Besides his important compilation and 
classiâcation of all fossilized plants known be- 
fore 1850 in Brown’s Index Palceontologicus 
(1848-50), he wrotc a very large number of 
works, chiefly on vegetable physiology and phyto- 
paleontology. Among these are: Die fossilen 
Koniferen verglichen mit denen der Jetztwelt , 
with 58 plates (1850); Skizzen zur Kenntnis der 
ürwãlder Bõhmens und tichlesiens (1868); 
Veber die fossile Flora der silurisohen, devonir 
schen, und untem Kohlenformation (1860); Die 
Flora des Bemsteins (1883). 

GÕPPINGEN, g^plng-en. A town of the 
Kingdom of Württemberg, Germany, situated, 
1030 feet above sea levei, on the Fils, 26 miles 
by rail from Stuttgart (Map: Germany, C 4). 
It has an old castle, built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The town is an important industrial 
centre with manufactures * of cloth, leather, 
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enameled ware, toys, agricultural machinery, 
wire netting, shoes, paper, hats, gelatine, Chemi¬ 
cals, bricks, textiles, and glue. Pop., 1900, 
19,384; 1910, 22,373. 

GO'PURA, or GO^URAM (Skt. gópura, 
a city gate). In Hindu architecture, a tower- 
like structure erected over the gateway of a 
temple. The term is used almost exclusively 
of the Dravidian temple gateways of Southern 
índia (see Dravidian Architecture). These 
sustain lofty pylons built in successively re- 
treating stories decorated with an extraordinary 
complexity of architectural embellishments and 
figure sculpture. They have no utilitarian 
function. Some of the great temples have not 
only a gopura over each of the four gates to 
the outer wall, but gopuras also* over the gate¬ 
ways of successive inner enclosures. That at 
Srirangam has twelve; that at Tiruvaleer nine. 
The unfinished gopura in front of the choultrie 
of Tirumulla Nayab at Madura measures 107 by 
174 feet on the ground; the gateway is 57 feet 
high, and the structure, if completed, would have 
been probably over 300 feet high. The gopuras 
should not be confounded with the pagodas, 
sikhras and vimanas, which are tower-like 
shrines or parts of the temple proper. See 
Indian Art, Architecture. Consult Fergusson, 
Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 
1891). 

GORAKHPUR, gf/rük-põõr'. A division of 
the United Provinees of Agra and Oudh, British 
índia, bounded on the north by Nepal and on the 
south by the Gogra River. Area of division, 
9543 square miles. Pop., 1891, 6,508,800; 1911, 
6,524,419. It comprises the three districts of 
Gorakhpur, Basti, and Azangarh, and lies im- 
mediately south of the lower Himalayan slopes. 
It is intersected by numerous rivers and lakes 
well stocked with Ash. In the north and centre 
dense forests abound, and the whole country pre¬ 
sente a verdant appearance. The principal riv¬ 
ers are the Rapti, the Gogra, and the Great and 
Little Gandak. The tiger is found in the north, 
and many other wild animais abound. The chief 
productions are cotton, rice, bajra, joàh, moth, 
etc. Capital, Gorakhpur (q.v.). Gautama Bud- 
dha, the founder of Buddhism, died within the 
District of Gorakhpur, and it became the head- 
quarters of the new creed. The district formed 
part of the territory ceded by Oudh to the 
British under the Treaty of 1801. During the 
mutiny of 1857 it was lost for a short time, 
but under the friendly Gurkhas the rebels were 
driven out, and the whole district once more 
passed under British rule. 

GORAKHPUR. The capital of a district and 
division of the United Provinees of Agra and 
Oudh, British índia, on the Rapti River, 100 
miles northeast of Benares (Map: índia, É 3). 
Its principal edifice is a beautiful mosque, built 
in the seventeenth century. A considerable river 
transit trade in grain and timber is carried on. 
Gorakhpur was formerly an important military 
station, but the troops have been moved, and 
the large cantonment on the west of the city 
is ahandoned. Pop., 1901, 64,148; 1911, 56,892. 

GO'RAL (East Indian). A goat antelope 
(q.v.) of the genus Cernas , inhabiting the moun- 
tain tops of Central Asia. Three species are 
separated by zoülogists, but those of Tibet and 
Mongolia are so little known that they may 
prove only varieties of Himalayan gorai (Cernas 
gorai), This antelope-like animal stands only 
27 inches high and is grayish brown, with a 


dark stripe along the back and another down the 
foreleg, and a curious white ring around the 
eye; the forehead, nose, and tail are black. Both 
sexes have short black horns curving backward 
and ringed near the base. They wander in small 
bands about the edge of the highest forest and 
are exceedingly vigilant and agile, so that gorai 
stalking is a laborious and skillful as well as 
delightful pursuit for the sportsman. See 
Serow, and Plate of Goat Antelopes. 

GORAMI, gõ'râ-ml. See Gourami. 

GOR/BODUC. A legendary King of Britain, 
who is mentioned in the early chronicles, and 
whose tragic fate, together with that of hip sons, 
forms the plot of the first English tragedy. The 
play was written by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sackville, was acted in 1561, and was printed 
in 1565. It has been highly praised by Sidney 
and Pope, but is rather too sanguinary for mod- 
ern audiences. It goes by the name of its hero, 
who has divided his possessions between his two 
sons, Ferrex and Porrex. The sons quarrel, and 
one is slain; the survivor is slain by his mother, 
who in turn is killed with her husband by an 
indignant populace. 

GORBUSCHA, gôr-boõ'shà. The humpbacked 
salmon (Oncorhynchus gorhuscha), See Sal- 
mon; Humpiiacked Salmon. 

GORCOTOIUM. See Gorkum. 

GOR/CUM. See Gorkum. 

GOR'DAN, Paul Albert (1837-1912). A 
German mathematician, born at Breslau. He 
studied at various German universities and in 
1862 received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He became a lecturer at the 
University of Giessen in 1863 and professor in 
1865. After 1875 he held a professorship at the 
University of Erlangen. Gordan was one of the 
chief workers in the theory of invariants. He 
coõperated with Alfred Clebsch in much of his 
work and was a collaborator on the Mathema- 
tische Annalen after 1873. His proof of the 
finiteness of the invariant System of binary 
forms (first published in 1869) was a very im¬ 
portant contribution to the upbuilding of the 
theory of modern algebra. His publications in- 
clude: üeber die Transformation der Theta 
Funktionen (1863); Theorie der AbeVschen 
Funktionen 9 with Clebsch (1866); üeber das 
Formensystem binàrer Formen (1875); Vorle - 
sungen über invarianten Theorie (2 parts, 1885- 
87); and some 80 papers in mathematic&l 
journals. 

GOR^DIAN. The English form of the name 
of three Roman emperors. See Gordianus. 

GOR'DIAN KNOT (Lat. Gordius nodus ) . 
The traditional origin of this famous knot was 
as follows: Gordius, a Phrygian peasant, was 
once plowing in his fields, when an eagle settled 
on his yoke of oxen. Surprised at so wonderful 
a phenomenon, he sought an explanation of it 
and was informed by a prophetess of Telmissus 
that he should offer sacrifice to Zeus. He did so, 
and out of gratitude for the kindness shown to 
him married the prophetess, by whom he had a 
son, the famous Midas. Somewhat later, in con- 
sequence of factional quarrels, the Phrygians 
consulted an oracle concerning the choice of a 
king. In reply they were ordered to choose as 
king whoever should first come to them riding 
in a car. As Gordius and his family carne to 
the assembly while the reply was under dis- 
cussion, he was at once chosen king, or, accord- 
ing to another version, his son Midas became 
ruler. Gordius dedicated his car and yoke to 
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Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium (a city named 
after himself, in PhTygia, on the road between 
Pessinus and Ancyra, near the river Sangarius); 
the knot of the yoke was tied in so skillful a 
manner that an oracle declared that whoever 
should unloose it would be ruler of all Ásia. 
When Alexander the Great camc to Gordium, 
he cut the knot in two with his sword and ap- 
plied the prophecy to himself. 

GOR'DIA/NTTS. The name of three Roman 
emperors, father, son, and grandson.—Th o íirst, 
Mabctts Anttonius Gordianus Sempronianus, 
surnamed Africanus (c. 158-238 a.d.), was de- 
soend^d on the fathcr’s side from the famoua 
family of the Gracchi. He was remarkable for 
his attaehment to literary pursuits. After being 
aedile, in which capacity he celebrated the glad- 
iatorial sports with great magniíicence, he twice 
fllled the office of cônsul—íirst as the colleague 
of Oaracalla in 213 a.d, and later as the col¬ 
league of Alexander Severus. Soon afterward 
Alexander Severus appointed him proconsul of 
África, whcre he gained the affection and es- 
teem of the people. The tyranny and injustice 
of the Emperor Maximinus liaving at length ex- 
cited a rebellion against his authority in África, 
the Imperial procurator there was murdered by 
a band of nobles who had forined a eonspiracy 
against hiin on account of his cruelty. Gor- 
dianus, now in his eightieth year, was proclaimed 
Emperor after having vainly rcfused tlie dan- 
gerous honor (March 16, 288 a.d.). He re- 
ceived the title of Africanus, and his son was 
associated with him in the exercise of Imperial 
authority. The Roman Senate acknowledged 
both and proclaimed Maximinus, then absent in 
Pannonia, an enerny to his eountry. The youngcr 
Gordianus, however, was defeated and slain in 
battle by Gapellianus, Govcrnor of Numidia, be- 
fore Carthage, and his father in an agony of 
grief put an end to his own existence, having 
been Emperor for little more than a rnonth. 
In personal appearance the eldcr Gordianus 
is said to have greatly resembled Augustus.— 
Marcus Antonius Gordianus (192-238), eom- 
monly called Gordianus Pius, Emperor 238-244 
a.d., grandson of the older Gordianus, was 
raised to the dignity of Cansar along with Pu- 
pienus Maximus and Balbinus, who wcre also 
proclaimed emperorH in opposition to Maxi- 
minus; and in the sarne year, after Pupionus, 
Balbinus, and Maximinus had fallen by tho 
hands of their own soldiers, Gordianus was ele- 
vated by the pra»torian guards to tlie rank of 
Augustus. Assisted by his father-in-law, Misi- 
theus, a man distinguished for his wisdom, vir- 
tue, and courage, whom he made prefeet of the 
príetorians, he marched, m tlie year 242, into 
Asia, against the Persians, who iindor Shahpur 
(Sapor) had taken possession of Mesopotnmia 
/uid had advanced into Syria. Antioch, which 
was threatened by them, was relieved by Gor¬ 
dianus, the Persians were obliged to withdraw 
from Byria beyond the Euphrates, and Gordianus 
was just about to march into their eountry when 
Misitheus died. Philip the Arabian, who suc- 
ceeded Misitheus, stirred up dissfitisfaction in 
the army against Gordianus by treaehcry and 
finally goaded on the soldicry to assassinate the 
Emperor, 244 a.d. 

0ORDIN, gÔrMyên, Jacob M. (1853-1909). 
A Jewish playwrignt and journalist, hom in tho 
Government of Pôltava, Rússia. He was pri- 
vately educated and after a number of years 
spent in teaching began to write short storíes 


and general articles for nowspapers in St. Peters* 
burg and Odessa. From 1886 to 1890 he was 
the editar of various publications at Odessa and 
Yeli/avetgrad. In 1879 he founded at Yeliza- 
vetgrad the Society of Spiritual Brethren of 
the Bible, whose aim was to reconstruct reli- 
gion upon the sole basis of practical ethics, to 
the exclusion of all ritos and ceremonies. In 
1890 the society was suppressed by the Russian 
governinent, and Gordin carne to New York, 
where he began almost immediately to write for 
the Yiddi8h stage, his íirst play, Sibéria, appear- 
ing in November, 1891. Within the next 15 
years he had produced about 60 plays, varying 
greatly in quality, among them many adaptations 
and translations, dealing for the most part with 
Jewish life in Rússia and America. His adapta¬ 
tions aro such in the sensc» only that the gen¬ 
eral outline of their plot is borrowcd; the de- 
tails of tlie action, the character drawing, and 
the undcrlying meaning of tho play are most 
often original. (}ott, Mensch nnd Teufel , one 
of his best plays, is the Job or Faust motive 
worked out in modern Jewish life, and in the 
same category are Der júdische 7\omg Lear , Die 
judiache Sappho, and Krcutzer Sonata. The last 
was produced in an English version in 1905-06. 
His plays are robustly realistic, but the ethical 
import is promment. Others of liis successful 
dramatic works are: Mirclc Kfrolh; Dei wilde 
Mensch; Die Srhechita (The Sacrifico); Dw 
SchVuo (The Vow) ; Mede a; Schlomc Chacham , 
Der ruRstschc Jude m Amerika. Consult Hap- 
good, The Spirit of the Ghetto (New York, 
1902). 

GOR'DITTM. See Gordian Knot. 

GOR^ITJS (Lat., Gordian, sc. nodus, knot; 
so called from the intrieate knots into which the 
animais twist). The type genus of the Gordi- 
oidea, second order of Nematoda (q.v.), includ- 
ing those nematodes in which the body cavity 
is lined by a distinct epithelium. See Hair- 

WORAf. 

GORDIUS. See Gordian Knot. 

GOR'DON, The Family of. A famous Scot- 
tish family. In 1305 Sir Adam of Gordon was 
a partisan of Edward T in his struggle for the 
Scottish throne. He was named joint justiciar 
of Lotliian and was one of the representatives of 
Scotland in tlie Parliament of Westminster. 
Neverthelcss, he was pardoned by Robert Bruce 
and given the Iordship of Strathbogie, wliere the 
chief seat of the family henoeforth lay, His 
descendant, Sir Adam, fell at the battle òf hom- 
ildon Hill, in 1402, and with him the direct maio 
line ended. The naine “Gordon” was, however, 
transmitted by liis two half hrothers to a wide 
cirele of gentry in Mar, Bnchan, and Strath¬ 
bogie. 

Eltzaiieth of Gordon, the only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Adam, married Alexander Seton, 
who afterward was given the title of Lord Gor¬ 
don. Her son Alexander assumed the family 
name of Gordon and was made Earl of fluntly 
in 1449 and Lord of Badenoch soon afterward. 
By marriage he acquired large possessions in 
Aberdeenshíre. Her son George, second Earl of 
Huntly, married Annahella, daughter of James 
T, and was Ghancellor of Scotland from 1498 to 
1501. His son Alexander comiuandcd the left 
wing of the Scottish army at Flodden Field. The 
landed possessions of tlie family were greatly 
inereased by this royal marriage, espocially in 
Banffahira and Inverness-shire. George, fourth 
Earl of Huntly, acquired the earldom of Moray, 
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and held the offices of Lieutenant of the North 
and Ohancellor of the Kealm. Alnrmed at his 
power, the crown deprived him of Moray. The 
Earl rebelled, and lost his life by a wound in 
1562. His grandson George, the fifth Earl (see 
Huntly, Geobge Gobdon), headed the Gatholic 
party in Scotland and defeated at Glenlivet a 
royal army sent against him in 1594. Nevorthe- 
less, he obtained a pardon and was made Mar- 
quis of Huntly. George, his successor, fought 
for Charles I in the Civil War and was beheaded 
at Edinburgh in 1649. His grandson, George, 
first Duke of Gordon (1684), held Edinburgh 
Castle for James JI in the revolution of 1688. 
His son was the last Catholic chief of the raee, 
while his great-grandson, Lord George Gordon 
(qv.), was leader of the Gordon Riots of 1780 
in London, directed against the Catholics. In 
1836 the title became extinct, but it was revived 
in 1876 for the benefit of the Duke of Richmond. 

Descendants of the first Marquis of Huntly be¬ 
came viscounts of Melgund and of Aboyno and 
finally fhherited tlie marquisate of Huntly, whieh 
they still hold. Other membera of the family 
became earls of Sutherland. The lords of Lochin- 
var, famous in poetry and song, were Gordons. 
One of them, William, sixth Viscount of Ken- 
mure, was beheaded in 1716 for his prominent 
part in the Jacobite rising. In 1682 Sir George 
Gordon of ITaddo, Lord Chaneellor of Scotland, 
was made Earl of Aberdeen. Other membera of 
the family were Lord Byron, whose mother was 
a Gordon, and Charles George Gordon, the 
'hero of Khartum. 

Oonsult: Douglas, The Baronage of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1813) ; W. Gordon, The Thstory 
of the Ancient , Nob1e t and JUustrious TI ouse of 
Gordon (ib., 1726-27); The ff ouse of Gordon , 
ed. by J. M. Bulloch (Aberdeen, 1903-12); Bul- 
loch, The Families of Gordon of Invergordon, 
Neiohall, also Ardoch , Ross-shire and Carroll, 
Sutherland (ib., 1906) ; id., The First Dule of 
Gordon (ib., 1909), The Gay Gordons (London, 
1908). 

GORDON, Adam Lindsay (1833-70). An 
Australian poet. He was born at Fayal in the 
Azores and was educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, and at Merton College, Oxford. In 1853 
he emigrated to South Australia, where he be¬ 
came a trooper in the mounted police and later 
a horse breaker. In 1865 he was elected a 
member of the House Assembly for the District 
of Victoria. He became known as an expert 
Bteeplechase rider, opened a livery stable at 
Ballarat, Vietoria, in 1867, and in *1869 moved 
to Melbourne. His writings were little known 
during his life, but after his death—he eommit- 
ted suicide—his reputation increased until he 
became the inost popular of Australian poets. 
His volumes of verse include: Sea Spray and 
Smolce Drtft (1867); Ashtaroth: A Dramatic 
Lyrie (1867) ; tíush Ballads and Galloptng 
Rhymes (1870). Consult Mareus Clarke’8 bio- 
graphical skc^ch in his edition of Gordon^ poeniH 
(1880), and also J. H. Ross, The Laureate of 
the Gentaurs: A Memotr of Adam Lindsay Gor¬ 
don (1888). His poems, ed. by Douglas Sladen, 
appeared in London in 1912. See Australian 
Literature. 

GORDON, Charles George (1833-85). An 
English soldier, familiarly known as “Chinese 
Gordon” and “Gordon Pasha.” The son of 
Henry William Gordon, lieutenant general of 
artilíery, he was born at Woolwich, Jan. 28, 
1833. He was educated at Taunton, and enterod 


the Royal Military Academy at Wool#ich in 
1848. Obtaining a lieutenantfs commission in 
1852, he served through the Crimean War with 
distinction. From 1856 to 1858 he was em- 
ployed in surveying and settling the Russô- 
Turkish frontier in Asia and acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of the people and the districts 
he visited. He was promoted captain, 1859, in 
1860 joined the Anglo-French forces in China 
and was present at the capture of Peking. He 
remained at Tien-tsin in eommand of the royal 
cngineers; he added to the geographical knowl¬ 
edge of China by several expeditions to the un- 
known interior, in 1862 became major, and in 
1863 was appointed eommander of the “Ever 
Victorious Army,” which suppressed the formid- 
able Taiping rebellion and opened up the rich 
provinces and cities of the silk districts. He 
refused the large money rewards offered him by 
the Chinese Emperor, who bestowed upon him 
the yellow jacket and peaeoek’s feather of a 
mandarin of the first class, with the gold medal 
and title of Ti Tu, the highest Chinese military 
rank. In 1864 he received his hrevct as lieuten- 
ant colonel, and on his return to England was 
made a C.B. From 1865 to 1871 he commanded 
at Cravesend the royal engineers, who were em- 
ployed in constructing forts for the defense of 
the Thames, and was distinguished for his ehari- 
table work among the sick and poor. From 1871 
to 1873 he represented Englnnd in the Interna¬ 
tional Danube Commission at Galatz. In 1874 
he was sent by Ismail Pasha to establish the 
authority of Egypt in the upper Nile basin, and 
was appointed Governor of the Equatorial Prov- 
inces. Rubsequently he was created a pasha, and 
in February, 1877, the Khedive appointed him 
Governor of the Rudan. His administratíon was 
marked by wonderful energy and activity in es- 
tablishing communieation between widely sep¬ 
ara ted districts, in the development of the 
natural resources of the country, and in sup- 
pressing rebellion and slavery. The deposition 
of Ismail in 1879 led to bis resignation. In 1880 
he aecoinpanied the Marquis of Ripon to índia 
as his private seeretary, but, finding himself un- 
suited for the post, at once resigned, and on the 
invitation of Rir Robert Hart visited China to 
advise the government in eonnection with its 
strained relations with Rússia. 

In 1881-82 he commanded the royal engineers 
in Mauritius, where he attained the rank of 
major general. From March to October, 1882, 
he was connected with the Cape government in 
an attempt to terminate the Basuto trouble, but 
resigned in indignation at the intrigues of Mr. 
Sauer, Seeretary for Native Afiai rs. The .ycar 
1883 he spent in a long-desired visit to the Holy 
Land. He had undertaken a mission to the 
Congo for the King of the Belgians when the 
catastrophe to Hicks Pasha’s army, which was 
overwhelmed by the forces of the Mahdi, made 
the Gladstone government insist on fhe Khedive^ 
abandonnient of the Rudan. Gordon was com- 
missioned to effect the withdrawal of the scat- 
tered garrisons and the evacuation of the coun¬ 
try. He arrived at Khartum in 1884 and 
received a warm weleome; but his first battle 
with the hostile Sudanese was unsuccessful, ow- 
ing to the treachery of two pashas, whom he at 
once sentenced to death. The capture of Berber 
by the rebels cut Gordon^ Communications with 
Cairo, and he was beleaguered in Khartum. By 
vigorous personal effort he suocessfuliy repelled 
the besieging bordes for over 10 months, but on 
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Jan. 20, 1B85, when a tardily dispatched Brit- 
ieh army of relief, under General Wolseley, had 
arrived within two days* march of the place, 
Khartum fell through the treachery of Ferig 
Pasha, and the heroic commander was slain. 
Gordon’s writings include: Reflecttons m Pales- 
tine (1884); Last Journal (1885); Letters to 
his Sister (1888). Consult: Andrew Wilson, 
Ever Victorious Army (London, 1808); Hill, 
Gordon in Central África (ib., 1881) ; Hake, The 
Story of Ohineae Gordon (ib., 1884-85) ; and the 
various Lives by Archibald Forbes (ib., 1884), 
by his brother, Sir Henry Gordon (ib., 1880); 
Sir W. F. Butler (ib., 1899); D. Boulger (ib., 
1911); W. S. Blunt, Oordon at Khartoum (ib., 
1911); and the books on the Egyptian Sudan , 
by Óhrwalder (trans., ib., 1892) and Slatin 
Pasha (trans., ib., 1890). 

GORDON, Charles William (1800- ). 

A Canadian author. He was born in the County 
of Glengarry, Ontario, graduated at Toronto 
University, and studied theology at Knox Col- 
lege. He was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1890. In the same year lie went 
as a missionary to the Canadian Northwest 
Territories, where he worked among the minera 
and lumbermen for three years, and afterward 
suçceedcd in securing the help of Presbyterian 
churches in Great Brita in in furtherance of 
Canadian missions. In 1894 he was appointed 
pastor of St. Stephen’» Presbyterian Chureh at 
Winnipeg. All his writings were published 
under the nom de plume of “Ralph Connor.” 
Gordon was elected vice president of the Cana¬ 
dian Society of Authors, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada. In 1911 he was chair- 
man of the board of arbitration in the British 
Columbia and Alberta mines dispute. His 
works, several of which created a sensation, in¬ 
clude: Beyond the Marshes (1897) ; Black Rock 
(1898); The Sky Pilot (1899) ; The Man from 
Olengarry (1901) ; Glengarry School Days 
(1902); The Swan Creek Blizzard (1904); 
The Prospector (1904); Breakmg the Record 
(1904); The Doctor: A Tale of the Roches 
(1900); The Angel and the Btar, sermons 
(1908); The Life of the Late Rev. Dr. James 
Robertson (1908); The Danm by Galilce 
(1909); The Foreigner (1909); The Recall of 
Love (1910); Corporal Cameron of the North¬ 
west Mounted Police (1912). Consult “Eng- 
lish-Canadian Literature, ,, by Thomas Guthrie 
Marquis, in Canada and its Provinces , vol. vi 
(Toronto, 1913-14). 

GORDON, Daniel Miner (1845- ). A 

Canadian educator. He was born in Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, and was educated at Glasgow and 
Berlin universities. Ordained to the Presbyte¬ 
rian ministry in 1800, he was minister of St. 
PauFs Chureh, Truro, Nova Scotia (1806-67); 
St. Andrews Chureh, Ottawa, Ontario (1867- 
82); Knox Chureh, Winnipeg, Manitoba (1882- 
87); and St. Andrew*s Chureh, Halifax (1887- 
94). In 1894-1902 he was professor of system- 
atic theology in the Presbyterian Collegc, Hali¬ 
fax; and in 1902 he became principal and 
vice chancellor of Queen*s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. Long and actively interested in pro- 
moting the union of the Presbyterian churches in 
Canada, Gordon was a dclegate to the General 
Assembly of the Chureh of Scotland in 1875, 
in 1906 was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational churches of Canada, was 
elected vice president of the Lord*s Day Al- 


liance, and in 1910 was a delegate to the World’s 
Missionary Convention at Etnnburgh. He pub- 
lished Mountain and Prairie (1880), the nar- 
rative of a journey made by him in 1879 from 
Victoria, British Columbia, to Winnipeg. 

GORDON, George, Lobd (1751-93). An Eng- 
lish agitator whose name is connected with the 
“No Popery” riots in London in 1780. He was 
the third son of Cosmo George, third Duke of 
Gordon. He was born Dec. 20, 1751, and at an 
early age entered the navy, and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant, but quitted the Service during 
the American War because Lord Sandwich re- 
fused him a ship. Elected in 1774 member of 
Parliament for Ludgershall, a pocket borough, 
he soon made himself conspicuous by his op- 
position to ministers and by the freedom with 
which he attacked all parties; but, though ec- 
centric, he displayed considerable talent in de¬ 
bate and no little wit. When in 1778 a bill 
passed the Parliament for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain penalties and disabilities, 
the Protestant Association of Londont among 
otlier societies, was formed for the purpose of 
procuring its repeal, and in November, 1779, 
Gordon was elected president. In June, 1780, 
he headed a mob of about 100,000 persons in a 
procession to the House of Commons to present 
a petition against the measure. Riots ensued in 
the city, lasting for several days, in the course 
of which many Catholic chapeis and private 
dwelling houses, Newgate and otlier prisons, and 
the mansion of the Chief Justice, Lord Mans- 
field, were destroyed, and in the suppression of 
the disturbanee by military force nearly 600 
lives were lost. A vivid description of the riots 
will be found in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudgc. Gor¬ 
don was tried for high treason, but aequitted.- 
Thereafter he seemed insane. In 1780 he was 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for refusing to givoWidence in a will case, 
and later he became a convert to Judaism. In 
1787 he was convicted on two ofíicial informa- 
tions—for a pamphlet reflecting on the laws 
and criminal justice of the country and for pub- 
lishing a libei on Marie Antoinette, thcn Queen 
of France. W T hile in prison at Newgate, he died 
of a fever on Nov. 1 , 1793. In addition to the 
histories of England, consult: 0’Beirne, Considr 
eration8 on the Late Disturbanoes , by a Consist- 
ent Whig (London, 1789) ; Vincent, A Piam 
and Succinct Narrative of the Riots in the Cities 
of London and Westminstcr and Borough of 
Southwark (3d ed., ib., 1780) ; Watson, Life of 
Lord George Gordon (ib., 1795); Wemyss, A 
Notable Woman and Other 8ketches (ib., 1893); 
Cobbett, State Trials , xxi; Annual Register for 
1780, 1784, 1787. 

GORDON, George, fifth Earl of Huntly. 
See Huntly. 

GORDON, George Angier (1853- ). An 

American Congregational clergyman, born in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. He carne to America 
when but 18 years old and thpee years af¬ 
terward entered the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1877. He preached 
for one year at Temple, Me., took a special 
course in Harvard College, and after his grad- 
uation in 1881 was for three years pastor at 
Greenwich, Conn., and in 1884 became pastor 
of the Old South Chureh in Boston. He was a 
university preacher at Harvard University from 
1886 to 1890 and at Yale from 1888 to 1901. 
In 1897 he became an overseer of Harvard. In 
1893 he received the degree of D.D. from Bow- 
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doin and from Yale, and the degree of S.T.D. in 
1805 from Harvard and in 1903 from Columbia. 
His publications include: The Witness to Im- 
mortality (1893) ; The Christ of To-Day (1895) ; 
ImmortaUty and the New Theology (1897); 
The New Epoch for Faith (1901) ; Uliimate Con- 
ceptions of Faith (1903) ; Through Mcm to God 
(1906); Religion and Miracle (1909; rev. ed., 
1910); Revelation and lhe Ideal (1913). 

GOBDON, Geobge Hamilton, fourth Eabl of 
Abebdeen. See Abebdeen. 

GOBDON, Geobge Henby (1823-86). An 
American soldier. He was born in Charleatown, 
Mass., graduated at West Point in 1846, and 
served in the Southern campaign in the Mexican 
War, earning the brevet of first lieutenant. In 
1854 he resigned from the Service, and from 
1854 to 1861, after taking a course in the Har¬ 
vard Law School, practiced law in Boston. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he or- 
ganized and became colonel of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. Largely in recognition of 
his skill and bravery in covering the retreat of 
General Banks’s army from Strasburg to Win¬ 
chester, Va., on May 24-25, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to be a brigadier general of volunteers 
in June, 1862, and served as such at Cedar 
Mountain, Chantilly, South Mountain, and 
Antietam. From March to June, 1865, he was 
in command of the Eastern District of Virgínia, 
and on April 9, 1865, was brevetted major gen¬ 
eral of volunteers. On Aug. 24, 1865, he was 
mustered out of Service and subsequently until 
his death practiced law in Boston, where for 
some time he also acted as eollector of internai 
revenue for the Seventh Massachusetts District. 
He published: Ihstory of the Second Massa- 
chu8ett8 Regiment (1876) ; History of the Cam¬ 
paign of the Army of Virgínia under Qen. John 
Pope from Cedar Mountain to Alexandria 
(1880) ; A War Diary of the Events of the War 
of the Great Rebelhon , 1863-63 (1882); fírook 
Farm to Cedar Mountain , 1861-62 (1883). 

GOBDON, Rib James Alexander (1782— 
1869). An English naval oííieer, born in Aber- 
deenshire. líc entered the navy at the age of 
11, served in the engagement off L’Orient in 
June, 1795, and in the battles of Cape St. Vin- 
cent and the Nile. In 1804 he was placed in 
command of the sloop Raccoon , subsequently 
participated in various actions in the West In- 
dies, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic, and 
particularly distinguished himself in the battle 
of Lissa, March 13, 1811, in which he commanded 
the frigate Active. In November, 1811, he lost 
a leg at the capture of the French frigate ha 
Pomone. As commander of the Sea llorse , he 
joined Sir Alexander Cochrane in the Chesa- 
peake in the fali of 1813 and subsequently com¬ 
manded* the squadron which, in August, 1814, 
entered the Potomac, reduced Fort Washington, 
and captured Alexandria, after destroying or 
capturing the vessels in the harbor. He also 
took part in the futile expeditions against New 
Orleans in 1814-15. Subsequently he was su- 
perintendent of Plymouth Hospital (1828-32), 
superintendent of Chatham Dockyard (1832- 
37), lieutenant governor of Greenwich Hospital 
(1840-53), and governor of that hospital from 
1853 until his death (Jan. 8, 1869). He was 
made a vice admirai in 1848, admirai in 1855, 
and admirai of the íleet in 1868. 

GOBDON, John. A Scottish soldier of for- 
tune of the seventeenth century. He entered the 
Imperial army of Ferdinand II during the Thirty 


Years* War and rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and commandant of Eger. Upon hearing 
of the defection of Wallenstein, commander in 
chief of the imperial forces, and the determina* 
tion of that general to forni an alliance with 
the Swedes, Gordon joined in the conspiracy 
with Butler and Leslie for the murder of Wallen¬ 
stein and his most trusted adherents. In com- 
pensation for his servires he received a con- 
siderable sum from the Traperial government. 
Gordon is one of the characters in Schiller’s 
tragedy, Wallenstein. 

GOBDON, John Brown (1832-1904). An 
American soldier and politician. He was born 
in Upson Co., Ga., graduated at the State Uni- 
versity in 1852, and followed the profession of 
law. In 1861 he entered the Confederate army 
as captain of infantry and rose to the grade of 
lieutenant general, being wounded five times. 
At the time of General Lee*s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, General Gordon commanded one wing 
of the army. In 1868 he was the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Geórgia, but General 
Meade, military commander under the Recon- 
struction Act, declared his opponent, Rufus B. 
Bulloek, elected. Ile defended his State in the 
Ku-Klux investigations, was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1873, reêlected in 1879, 
and resigned in 1880. He was again elected in 
1891, and was one of the leaderR of the Demo¬ 
cratic party. From 1887 to 1890 he was Gov¬ 
ernor of Geórgia. He became well known as a 
lecturer on Civil War subjects, and for a num- 
ber of years held the post of commander in chief 
of the United Confederate Veterans. He wrote 
Reminiscences of the Civil War (1905). 

GOBDON, Sir John Campbell, seventh Eabl 
of Abebdeen, See Abebdeen. 

GOBDON, Str John Watson- (1788-1864). 
A Scottish portrait painter. He was born at 
Edinburgh, the son of Capt. James Watson of 
the Royal Artillery, and afterward added Gor¬ 
don to his family narne. He studied for four 
years under John Graham at the Trustees , Acad- 
emy and frequented the studio of his uncle and 
Sir Henry Raeburn. After the death of Raebum 
he became the principal portrait painter in Scot- 
land. In 1850 he succeeded Sir William Allan 
as president of the Royal Scottish Academy, was 
appointed limner to the Queen, and received 
knighthood. Gordon excelled in transferring 
to the canvas those lineaments of character 
which are eonceived to be preeminently Scottish. 
Among his best-known works may be mentioned; 
“Sir Walter Scott” (1831); “Dr. Chalmers” 
(1837); “Duke of Buccleuch” (1842); “Lord 
Cockburn” (1842); “Thomas De Quincey” 
(1843, National Portrait Gallery, London); 
“Lord Robertson ,, (1846); “Principal Lee” 
(1847); “Professor Wilson” (1851); '“Earl of 
Aberdeen” (1852); and the “Provost of Peter- 
head” (1853), which received a gold medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1855. 

GOBDON, Judah Loeb or Leon (1830-92). 
A Russian Hebrew writer. He was born and 
educated at Vilna. Although a graduate of a 
rabbinical seminary, all his life he strenuously 
opposed the backward and fanatic rabbis and 
their obscurantist supporters. For 20 years he 
was a teacher in various Jewish public schools 
in the Government of Kovno. In 1872 he was 
called to St. Petersburg to become secretary of 
the Society for the Disscmination of Culture 
among the Jews of Rússia. Aecused of political 
conspiracy in 1879, he was exiled to the Govern- 
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ment of Olonetz. Having proved bis innocence, 
he was soon allovved to return to St. Peters- 
burg and became one of the editors of the He- 
brew periodical Ha-Meliz, Tbe Jewish massacre 
of 1882 and tbe subsequent persecutions ein- 
bittered the last years of his life. His writings 
comprise poetry (6 vols., 1808), prose fiction 
(3 vols., 1870-89), and letters (2 vols., 1894). 
Besides Hebrew, Gordon wiote considerably in 
Russian. Yiddish, however, he dcprecated, al- 
thougb he published a volume of poems in that 
language (Sichoth Chuhn , 1880). Gordon is the 
greatest poet of tbe Haskalab, or rationalistie 
scbool of Hebrew writers, his epies and rbymed 
fables being espeeially excellent. Iiis letters 
reflect most faithfully the intelleetual conditions 
of Russian Jewry in the nineteentb century. 
Oonsult Slouscliz, The Renasccnce of Hebrew 
Literature (Philadelphia, 1909). 

GORDON, J UL1EN. The pseudonym of Julie 
Grinnell Chance (q.v.), formerly Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer Cruger. 

GORDON, Lady Lucie (or Lucy) Austin 
Duff- (1821-69). An English author and 
translator, born in London. She was the only 
daughter of John Austin the jurist. Her knowl- 
edge of German was gained during a two years’ 
stay in Germany (1826-28). In 1840 she mar- 
ried Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon and almost irn- 
mediately began her translations. These in- 
elude: Studics of Ancient Orcek Mythology , 
from the German of Niebuhr (1841); Mein- 
hold’s Mary Schweidlet; Lomping’s The French 
in Algxers (1845); Feuerbach’s Remarkable 
Criminal Trials (1846, with her husband) ; 
Ranke’s Memoirs of the House of Brandenbuig; 
De'Wailly*s Stella and Vanessa (1850); the 
Countess d^rbouville’» The Yillage Doctor 
(1853) ; and Ranke’s Ferdinand / and Maanmil- 
ian 11 (1853, with her husband). At this pe- 
riod she lived in London and couníed among her 
friends Heirie, Tennyson, Dickcns, and Tliaek- 
eray. About 1860 her healtli failed, and slie 
made a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, which 
her Letters describe (1861-62). The latter 
years of her life were spent in Egypt, and 
from there she wrote her two series of delight- 
ful letters, Letters from Egypt (1863) and Last 
Letters from Egypt (1865). 

GORDON, Patrick (1635-99). A Scottish 
soldier of fortune, general in the Russian army, 
and a friend of Peter the Great. He fírst served 
(1651) in Poland under Charles X of Sweden. 
Captured by the Poles, he entered their service, 
only to rejoin the Swedes wlien rocaptured by 
them at Warsaw. Next the German flag claimed 
his allçgiance, but he soon took service again 
in the Swedish and Polish armies successively. 
In 1661 he entered the Russian service, in which 
he remained until his death. The Czar Alexis 
seni bim on a mission to England, whore, in 
1665, he had an interview with Charles II. Al- 
though raiscd to the rank of lieutenant general 
in the Russian service and in high favor with 
the bôy Czar, Peter, yet on another visit to 
England in 1686 he greatly desired to enter the 
army of James II. Peter would not grant hira 
his request and soon afterward promoted him 
to the highest rank, that of general. In the 
contest between Peter and his sister Sophia, 
which resulted in a revolution, it was chiefly 
through Gordon’s help that Peter triumphed. 
His last years werc spent in opulence and honor 
and in high favor with the Czar. Gordon kept 
a jpurnal during the last 40 years of his life, 


which was published at Moscow and St. Peter»- 
burg in three volumes in 1849-53, under the 
title Tagebuch des Generais Patrick Gordon zum 
erstenmal vollslandig veroffentlióht duroh Dr . 
P, M. C. Posselt, and a part of it was published 
in English in 1859, as Passages from the Diary 
of General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries . 

GORDON, Patrick (1644-1736). An Eng¬ 
lish soldier and Colonial Governor in America. 
After serving for some years m the English 
army, he was appointed Governor of Pennsyl- 
vama in 1726 and hold this position untii his 
death. A man of ability and charaeter, he was 
one of the most popular of the Colonial governors 
of the province and was successful for the most 
part in winning the confidence of the Indians, 
though it was during his administration in 1733 
that they were virtually defrauded of part of 
their lands by the famous “walking purchase.” 
Gordon published Two Indian Treaties at Cones - 
togoe (1728). 

GORDON, WiLLiAM (1728-1807). An Eng- 
HbIi clergyman and writer, born at Hitchin, 
llertfordshire. He entered the independent min- 
istry in 1752 at Ipswich, proaehed at South - 
wark from 1764 to 1770, emigrated to America 
in the latter year, settíed at Roxbury, Mass., 
and remained in America until 1786, wken he 
returned to England, wliere he subsequcntly held 
several pastora tes. Wliile in America, during 
the Revolutionary War, be strongly sided with 
the Patriot party and in 1788 published, in four 
volumes, a TJxstory of the Rise and Independence 
of the United States, lncludmg the Late War , 
which for more than 100 years was considered 
one of the most valuable sources for the histbry 
of the Revolution, but which has recently been 
shown to have becn plagiarized, in large part, 
from the Annual Rcgister, and from Ramsey^ 
lhstory of the Revolution m South Carolina, 
which he saw in manuscript. Consult Libby, 
“A Criticai Examination of Gordoifs History 
of the Revolution,” in the Rcport of the Ameri¬ 
can Historical Association • for 1899 (Washing¬ 
ton, 1900). He also wrote a Trcatisc Concermng 
Religious Affections (1762) and was a contribu- 
tor to the Protestant DissenteFs Magazine. 

GORDON-CUMMING, Constance Frederica 
(1837- ). A Scottish traveler and writer, 

the daughter of Sir William Gordon-Oumming, 
and a sister of R. G. Gordon-Cumming. She 
was born at Altyrc. After 1807 she spent many 
years traveling in the East and published, among 
otlier books of travei, From Hebrxdcs to the 
Himalayas (1876); At Home tn Fiji (1882; 2d 
ed., 1886); Fire Fountains of Hawah (1883); 
Gramte Crags of Califórnia (1884), in the 
Himalayas and on the Jndian Plains (1884); 
Wanderings m China (1886; 2d ed., 1900); 
Two Tlappy Years in Ceylon (1892). She also 
wrote Work for the BUnd in China (1888), 
which is now incorporated in The Inventor of 
the Numeral Type for China (1899), an account 
of the life and work of the Rev. W. H. Murray, 
of Peking. 

GORDON-OUMMING, Roualeyn Georgk 
(1820-66). A British traveler and African lion 
hunter, brother of Constance Gordon-Cumming. 
From an early age he was fond of sports. He 
served under the East índia Comp&ny in 1838- 
40, in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Com- 
panies, and in the Cape Mounted Rifles in 
1843. Resigning his Jaat commission, he started 
on a five-year hunting trip in South África, 
chiefly in Bechuanal&nd and in the Limpopo 
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valley* He returned lo England in 1848 and 
two years later published the story of his 
hunting exploits in liis book, Ftve Years of 
a Hunter*8 Life in the Far Interior of South 
África. This book was very suceessful; a third 
edition appeared in 1851, and an abridged edi- 
tion under the title The Lion Hunter of South 
África camc out in 1856 (m*w ed., 1004). 
GORDON HIGHDANDERS. See IIiuu- 

LANDERS. 

GORDONIA, gôr-dõ'ní-á (Neo-Lat., named 
in honor of Jaxpes Gordon, a London nursery- 
man of the eighteenth eontury). A gonus of 
trees and shnibs of the family Ternstrocmiaceas, 
of whicli several species are natives of America. 
Of tbese the most important is the loblolly tay 
(Gordonia lasianthus) , which is found in 
swamps near the seacoast from Virgínia to the 
Gulf of México. Moist tracts of considerable 
extent are often covered with this tree alono. 
II is a shrub, or small tree, with oblong leathery 
evcrgreen leaves and beautiful whíte sweet- 
scented flowers more than an inch in diameter. 
The bark is used for tanning. The wood is 
handsome, resembling mahogany, but is very per- 
ishable. In England it is cultivated with some 
difficulty and gonerally appears as a meie buah. 
Gordonia altamaha , an American species, is of 
interest on account of the entire disappearance 
of the tree in its original habitat; it is wholly 
unknown in a wild state. It is said to be hardy 
as far north as Massaehusetts, and all the speci- 
mens now growing are believed to ha ve sprung 
from a single tree that long stood in Bartram*s 
garden in Philadelphia. A numbcr of other 
species of this genus are found in eastern Asia. 
As ordinarily seen in cultivation, they are all 
shrubs. See Bay. 

GORDON RIOTS. The name given to a mob 
uprising, directed against the Honian Catholics, 
which oceurred in London 111 1780 See Gordon, 
George, Lord, Barnauy Rudgk. 

GORT)Y, John P.ancoakt (1851-1908). An 
American educator, born in Maryland. He re- 
ceived an academic education and also studied 
at Leipzig. Ile was professor of education at 
Ohio Úniversity (Athens) from 1880 to 1890, 
at the Ohio State Úniversity (Columbus) from 
1896 to 1900, and in 1901 was appointed to a 
similar chair in New York Úniversity. His most 
important publieatiou is the PuliUcal History 
of the United States , with Spccial Heferences to 
the Growth of Politieal Partics, vols. i and ii 
(2d rev. ed., 1903). He wrote also: Lcssons in 
Psychology (1890) ; Growth and Developmcnt of 
the Normal School Idea in the United States 
(1891); New Psychology (12th ed., 1898); A 
Broader Elemcntary Education (1903). 

GORE. In heraldry an abatement of honor. 
It consists of two curved lines which ineet in 
an acute angle at the centre of the escutcheon. 

GORE, Mks. Catherine Grace (1799-1801). 
An English novelist, the daughtei of a wine 
merchant named Moody, and born at East Ret- 
ford, Nottinghamshiro. In 1823 she married 
Capt. Charles Arthur Gore. Her first novel was 
Theresa Marchmont f or the Maid of Honor 
(1824). Some of her early novels, as the Lettre 
de Cachei (1827) and the Tuileries , were vivid 
descriptions of tlie French Revolution; but her 
greatest successcs were her novels of English 
fashionable life, conspicuous among which were: 
Cedi , or the Adventures of a Coxcomb (1841), 
and its sequei, Cecil f a Peer (1841) ; The Am- 
ba88odor’8 Wife (1842); and The Banlcefs Wife 


(1843). She also wrote a prize coraedy entitled 
Quid pio Quo, or the Days of Dupes; a popular 
Gomedy ealled The School for Coquettee (1831); 
and several other dramatic pieces. Her novela 
and tales number about 100. Though very pop¬ 
ular in tlieir own time, they are now forgotten. 
They possess, however, great value as transcripts 
of eontemporary fashionable society. Consult 
Thackeray’» burlesque, “Lords and Liveries,*’ in 
Novels by Eminent Hanfls (London, 1847). 

GORE, Charles (1853- ). An English 

theologian and prelate. He was educated at 
Harrow and at Balliol College, Oxford, and was 
a fellow of Trinity from 1875 to 1895, After 
ordination he held the poaition of vice principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College from 1880 to 
1883. On the foundation in 1884 of the Pusey 
House at Oxford, which was intended not only 
to provido a home for Dr. Pusey’s large theo¬ 
logical li br ar y, but to exercisc spiritual influence 
over undergraduates by means of a staff of 
clerical libranans, he was appointed its head 
and remained there until 1893. Meanwhile, as 
editor and one oi the principal contributors to 
the volume of essays ealled Lux Mundi (1890), 
he had aroused considerable distrust by the ad- 
vanced and, as rnany thought, unsound nature 
of his \ievvs on the incarnate nature of Christ, 
especially the teclmical point known as the 
kcnosis (q.v.) ; and his resigna tion was an ob- 
vious solution of the diíficulty. While vicar of 
Radley, near Oxford (1893-94), he founded a 
quasi-religious clerical community ealled the 
Society of the Resurrection. TIe was canon of 
Westminster from 1894 to 1902 and continued 
to exercise considerable iníluence by his powers 
as a preacher. After 1898 he served as chaplain 
to the sovereign. In 1902 he was made Bishop 
of Worcester, m 1905 Bishop of Birmingkam, 
and in 1911 Bishop of Oxford. His most im¬ 
portant works are: The Ghurch and the Minis - 
try (1889) ; The Mission of the Church (1895) ; 
Dissertations on Siih/ccts Conneeted with the 
Incamatioii (1895); The Body of Christ (1901) ; 
The Permanent Creed (1905); The New Theol- 
ogy and the Old Uehgion (1908); Ordere and 
Unity (1910) ; The Questwn of Divorce (1911), 
besides a strong controversial treatise ealled 
Rornan Claims (1889), and commentaries on 
the epistles to the Ephesians (1899) and to the 
Rornans (1899). 

GORE, Ciíristopheb (1758-1829). Ajq Amer¬ 
ican lawyer and politiyian, born in Boston, the 
sou of a Loyalist who was banished in 1778 
and restored to eitizenship in 1787. Ile grad¬ 
ua ted at Jlarvard College in 1776, studied law 
in the oflice of Judge Lowell, and soon established 
himself as a successful lawyer in Boston. In 
1789 Washington appointed him the first United 
States district attorney for the State of Massa- 
ehusetts. He held this oííice until 1796, in 
which year he was appointed, with William 
Pincknèy and Jonathaii Trumbull, a conmiis- 
sioner to England, under the Jay Treaty, to 
settle the American spoliation claims, and he 
remained in England eight years. In 1803-04 
he was chargé íaffaires at London during the 
absence of Rufus King, the American Minis ter. 
He returned to America in 1804 and resumed the 
practice of his profession in Boston. Ile allied 
himself with the Eederalist party, by the lead- 
ing members of which his advice was muoh 
sought. ITe was, in 1808, a vigprous opponent 
of the Embargo, and was aecused by the Be- 
publicans, with Pickering and other ipembers 
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of the Essex Junto, of planning the secession 
of New England and New York from the Union 
and erecting an independent confederacy under 
the protection of England. In 1809 he was 
elected by the Federalists Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He was, however, defeated in 1810 by 
Elbridge Gerry. He was the unsuccessful can¬ 
didate of his party again in the following year, 
being defeated a second time by Gerry. After 
several years spent in private life during a 
period of great political excitement, he was, in 
1814, appointed to the United States Senate by 
Governor Strong to fill a vacancy, which ap- 
pojntment was confirmed by the Legislature in 
the following year. In 1817 he resigned from 
the Senate on aecount of ill health and passed 
the remainder of his life on his large country 
estate at Waltham, Mass. Consult a “Memoir,” 
in Massachusetts Hiatorioal Society Collections , 
3d series, vol. iii (Boston, 1833). 

GORE, Geobge (1826-1908). An English 
physieist and chemist, born at Bristol. He did 
not attend school after his twelfth year, but 
while earning his living he applied himself so 
industriously to study that he was able to make 
discoveries which secured for him an election 
as fellow of the Royal Society (1865), and the 
iegree of LL.D. from the University o-f Edin- 
Imrgh (1877). His researohes in the main were 
m the departments of electrochemistry, electro- 
netallurgy, and chemistry, and were rewarded 
vy many discoveries which are described in the 
eading English scientific journals. Gore was 
'or many years lecturer on physics and chem- 
stry at the Grammar School of King Edward 
il at Birmingham. In 1891 he was awarded a 
dvil-list pension of £150 a year in recognition 
>f the national importance of his scientific dis- 
loveries, several of which have had widespread 
ipplication in the arts. He was the author of 
7 he Art of Scientific Discovery (1878); The 
Scientific Ba8Í8 of Morality (1882) ; The Art of 
Electro-Metallurgy (1877; 5th ed., 1891); The 
Electrolytic Separation and \Refining of Metals 
(1890) ; and other works. 

GORE, Thomas Pbyob (1870- ). An 

American legislator, born in Webster Co., Miss. 
When he was eight years old, an accident cost 
him the sight of his left eye, and, when eleven, 
he lost the sight of his right eye also. Never- 
theless, he was able to graduate from the nor¬ 
mal school at Walthall, Miss., in 1890 and from 
Cumberland University in 1892. He taught 
school in 1890-91 and was admitted to the bar 
and began the practice of law in Mississippi in 
1892. Moving to Texas in 1895, he was can¬ 
didate for Congress on the People’s party ticket 
in 1898, but having become a Democrat the next 
year he did campaign work for his party in 
South Dakota in 1900 and in various States in 
1904, becoming noted as an orator. In 1901 he 
moved to Oklahoma, where he was a member of 
the Territorial Council in 1902-05. Upon the 
admission of Oklahoma to statehood, he was 
elected United States Senator in 1907, being re- 
elected for a full term in 1909. In 1912 he be- 
came a member of the executive committee of 
the Democratic National Committee. In 1914, 
through what was afterward supposed to have 
been a political “frame-up,” suit was brought 
by a woman against Senator Gore, accusing him 
of dishonorabíe conduct; he was completely 
exonerated, and was again reêlected. 

GORETCLL. Agarfish. See Gàb. 

GORECK1, gô-rêts^ê, Anton (1787-1861). 


A Polish poet, born and educated in Vilna. He 
took an active part in the Polish revolution of 
1830 and in consequence was obliged to flee to 
Paris. His complete works were published in 
two volumes at Lcipzig in 1886. One of his 
best-known productions is entitled The Death of 
the Traitor . 

GORÉE, gô'r&'. A small island southeast of 
Cape Verde, off the west coast of África. It 
is about 3 miles in circumference, and the larger 
part is occupied by the town of Gorée, once an 
important free port, but now of little commer- 
cial importance. Its present value lies in its 
climate, and it serves as a health resort for the 
French officials stationed on the west coast of 
África. It is fortified and has a population of 
about 2000. The island was first in the pos- 
session of the Dutch, but has belonged to the 
French colony of Senegal since 1814. 

GORE HOUSE. A mansion in ICensington, 
London, famous as a gathering place for literary 
men, through its two tenants, William Wilber- 
force and the Countess of Blessington. The for- 
mer took up his residence there in 1809. Upon 
the site now stands the Albert Memorial. 

GOR^ELL OF BRAMF'TON, John Gobeix 
Babnes, Baron (1848-1913). An English ju- 
rist and judge, son of Henry Barnes, a Liverpool 
shipowner. He was educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge; became a solicitor, in 1876 a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple, and in 1888 a 
Queen’s counsel; practiced largely in admiralty 
cases; and in 1892-1905 was judge, and in 
1905 president (succeeding Sir Francis Jeune), 
of the probate, divorce, and admiralty division 
of the High Court of Justice. He was made 
first Baron Gorell of Brampton in 1909. From 
1910 to 1912 he was chairman of the Divorce 
Commission, of which his son, nenry Gorell 
Barnes (1882- ), who succeeded to the title, 

was secretary. 

GOREMÍTKIN, g5r'ê-mlk r in, Ivan Loggino- 
vitch (1839- ). A Kussian statesman, born 

in the Government of Novgorod. In 1860 he 
entered the Imperial Law School of St. Peters- 
burg (Petrograd) and four years later went, 
with the commission to form a new government, 
to Poland. There he stayed for several years, 
becoming Vice Governor of Plock in 1866 and 
of Kielce in 1869, and returning to Poland for 
the years 1873-79. In 1881 and 1893 he served 
on commissions on agrarian reform, and his 
reports on the condi ti on of the peasants won 
him the Czar*s eonfidence, so that (after serv- 
ing in the Department of Justice in 1891 and 
in the Ministry of the Interior) he was Minister 
of the Interior in 1895-99, succeeding Durnovo. 
His administration was comparatively mild: 
Jews with university education were permitted 
to live outside the pale; the first census of 
the Empire was taken in February, 1897. Prob- 
ably he helped plan the first Peace Conference. 
In 1897 he addressed a memorial to the Czar 
urging administrative reform. Witte’8 opposi- 
tion to his plan (1899) to extend zemstvo rep- 
resentation forced Goremtfkin out of the cabinet. 
Succeeding Witte as Premier in May, 1906, al- 
though he had the Czar’s eonfidence, he had to 
resign in July after a contest with the im- 
practical and far from docile first Duma. In 
February, 1914, he became Premier again, suc¬ 
ceeding Kokovtsoff. He wrote in 1869 a his- 
torical sketfch of the Polish peasantry. For a 
brief sketch of his career, consult Cleinow in 
Qrenzboten, Jahrg. 73, pp. 337-348 (1914). 
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OOBGfAS, gôr'gas, William Crawford (1854- 
). A distinguished American sanitarian, 
aurgeon general in the United States army. He 
was born at Mobile, Ala.,, and graduated from the 
University of the South in 1875 and from Belle- 
vue Hospital Medicai College in 1879. After 
serving as an interne at Bellevue in 1878-80, 
he was appointed a surgeon in the army in 
1880. From 1898 to 1902 he was chief sanitary 
officer of Havana, Cuba, where his methods of 
fighting yellow fever succeeded in eliminating 
that disease from the city. For these Services 
Congress, by a special Act in 1903, made him 
assistant surgeon-general, with the rank of 
colonel. From 1904 to 1913, as chief sanitary 
officer of the Panama Canal, he established and 
maintained marvelously healthful conditions on 
the Isthmus throughout the great community of 
workers, most of whom had to become accli- 
mated and to adjust themselves to the food and 
habits of a tropical land. The task of Colonel 
Gorgas was in its way as great as that of the 
engineers; without his resourcefulness, skill, 
and untiring labor the building of the canal 
would have meant immense sacrifice of life. 
He was a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission after 1907 and received numerous honors 
—he was elected president of the American 
Medicai Association in 1908 and of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Tropical Medicine in 1910, was 
awarded the Mary Kingsley medal of the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine in 1907, was 
delegate from the United States to the Pan- 
American Medicai Congress at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1908, and was the recipient of honorary 
degrees from a number of American universities, 
among them Harvard, Brown, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, and Yale, and the degree of D.Sc. from 
Oxford (1914). He received a gold medal from 
the American Medicai Association in 1914; and 
in the same year he was appointed surgeon- 
generál in the United States army with the rank 
of brigadier general. See Panama Canal. 

GORGE. The rear opening between the faces 
or flanks of a fieldwork or fortification. The 
gorge is prepared for defense by obstacles or 
trenches, or both. See Bastion. 

GORGED (from OF., Fr. gorge , throat, from 
Lat. gurgcs , gulf). A term in heraldry (q.v.), 
applied to a lion or other animal having a collar 
round its neek. The collar is generally in the 
form of a crown or coronet. 

GORGES, gôr'jês, Sir Ferdinando (c.1566- 
1647). The founder of Maine and sometimes 
called “the father of English colonization in 
America.” He was born probably in Ashton 
Phillips, England, entered the army,* served in 
Normandy in 1591, distinguished himself and 
was knighted at the siege of Rouen, and from 
1596 to 1629 *he was, with but a Bhort suspen- 
sion in 1603, “Governor of the forts and island 
of Plymouth.” He seems to have been engaged 
in the conspiracy led by the Earl of Essex, 
against whom he was witness in the trial of 
1601. Becoming early interested in the settle- 
ment of the New World, he was one of the 
gr&ntees in the royal charter of 1606 and was 
one of the founders of the unsuccessful Popham 
Colony at the mouth of the Kennebec River, in 
Maine, in 1607. Capt. John Smith, as agent for 
Gorges, made several unsuccessful attempts to 
establish other settlements; and in 1616 Gorges 
sent out a small party which encamped for the 
winter on the river Saco. In 1620 Gorges and 
his associates obtained a new charter, which 


gave them title to the territory between the 
fortieth and forty-eighth parallels north lati¬ 
tude, extending westward from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Gorges and John MaBon, in August, 
1622, took from the Council for New England 
a grant of the district lying between the Merri- 
mac and the Kennebec and extending 60 miles 
inland; and under the auspices of the former 
several settlements were made. In 1629 this 
grant was divided, Gorges taking the portion 
east of the Piscataqua. In 1623 Capt. Robert 
Gorges, son of Ferdinando, was appointed by 
vote of the Council for New England “General 
Governor of the country.” Twelve years later 
the Council resigned the charter to the King, 
the elder Gorges expecting to be thereupon ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General. Disappointed in this, 
he induced the King to grant him a charter con- 
stituting him lord proprietor of the Province of 
Maine and providing that his office should re- 
main hereditary in his family. His son, Thomas, 
was sent out as Deputy Governor. The principal 
settlements v^ere Agamenticus and Saco, the 
former being the place ndw called York, which 
was chartered as a city in 1642 under the name 
of Gorgeana. But the English Civil War, in 
which Gorges was a follower of the King, was 
unfavorable to his Colonial project. In 1643 
the four New England Colonies formed an alli- 
ance for mutual defense, excluding therefrom 
the Gorges settlements, and after his death 
these settlements formed themselves into a body 
politic and submitted to the jurisdiction of Mas- 
saehusetts. Gorges wrote A Briefe Narration of 
the Originall Undertakings of the Advancement 
of Plantation8 into the Parts of America , espe- 
cially 8howing the Beginning y Progress and Con - 
tinuance of That of New England (1658), which 
lias been much used by historians and may be 
found in vol. ii of the Maine Historical Society 
Collection8 (Portland) and in the 3d series, 
vol. vi of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections. Consult Baxter (ed.), Sir Ferdi¬ 
nando Oorges and his Province of Maine (3 
vols., Boston, 1890), one of the “Prince Society 
Publications.” 

GORGET, gôr'jêt (OF. gorgette , gorgete , Fr. 
gorgette, collar, dim. of gorge t throat). One of 
a series of surgical instruments, devised to facili- 
tate the operation of lithotomy. Gorgets are 
now alrnost entirely out of use. 

GÕRGEY, gêr'gê-í, or GORGEI, Arthtjb 
( 1818-1916). An Hungarian general in the 
revolution of 1848-49. He was born at Toporcz, 
in the County of Szepes (Zips), Jan. 30, 1818, 
received a military education, and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant of hussars. While at 
Vienna, he combined a university education 
with his military work. He threw in his lot 
with the National party in the rising against 
Áustria in 1848 and was at first employed in 
the purchase of arms in Belgium. In August, 
1848, he received an important command and 
soon distinguished himself against the Croats, 
whom he prevented from Crossing the Danube. 
He exhibited great military capacity after the 
rout of the Hungarian army near Schwechat, in 
October, 1848, condueting the retreat with con- 
summate skill. Upon the appointment of Dem- 
binski (q.v.) to the chief command of the Hun¬ 
garian armies, Gorgey showed his dissatisfac- 
tion in various ways, and it was said that Mb 
late arrival at the battle of Kftpolna prevented 
a great Hungarian victory. He practically re- 
volted against KosButh and the government. 
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Alter Dembinski’s resignation Gõrgey was made 
commander in chíef in hig place and succeeded 
in puttinç into the field an army of 40,000 men, 
with which he executed a brilliant advance 
against the Austrians under Windischgratís. 
Pest was evacuated by the enemy, the siege of 
Komorn was raised, and before the montli of 
April was over the Austrians had been almost 
driven out of Hungary. Buda, the ancient 
capital of the rcalm, well fortiíied and gar- 
risoned, had still to be taken, and for this the 
victorious campaign was interrupted. The city 
was stormed May 21 , but the tliree weeks’ do- 
lay proved fatal. Rússia intervened in behalf of 
Áustria, and Radotzky sent several regiments 
from his victorious army in Italy. After an vm- 
succesBful engagement at Komorn and a battle 
with the Russian main army at Waitzen (July 
15), he made his way towards the upper Thciss. 
The Hungarians, outnumbered by the united 
Austrian and Russian armies, were gradually 
driven to the wall. Gorgey, after some weeks, 
arrived in the neighborhood of Arad with an 
army decimated by continuai fighting, by heavy 
marches, and by disease. On August 9 the army 
under Dembinski was vanquished in the battle of 
Temesvár, and on the lUtli Gorgey was do- 
clared dictator in place of Kossuth. But furtlier 
resistance on the part of the Hungarians was 
hopelcBS, and on the 13th Gorgeyh army sur- 
rendered at Világos to General Rildiger, the Rus¬ 
sian commander. For this surrender GOrgey 
wafc severely blamed and charged with treach- 
ery; but the faets are that on the day of sur¬ 
render GOr^ey had only 24,000 men with 140 
cannon, while five armies, with more tlian 200 ,- 
000 men and 1000 cannon, were closing in upon 
him from every direction. Gbrgey was confined 
for a time at Klagenfurt in Áustria, wlience he 
was released on parole. All of his generais 
were court-martialed, but he escaped that igno- 
miny. In 1852 he published at Leipzig Mein 
Léhen und Wirken in TJngarn in den Jahren 
1848 und 1840, a tranBlation of which, My Life 
and Acts in Hungary, 18 l t8~J f 9, appeared in 
New York the same year This was really a 
reply to the charge of treason to the Hungarian 
cause. He returned to Hungary in 1808. Con- 
sult Elemar, Gorgei in 1848-40 (Budapest, 
1886). 

GOR^GIAS (Lat., from Gk. Topylat) (c.483- 
375 B.c.). A celebrated Greek rhetorician and 
Sophist. He was born at Leontini in Sicily, but 
gpent most of his life in Grcece, residing at 
Athens and at Larissa in Thessaly. The ar- 
rival of Gorgias at Athens as an Ambassador 
from his native state, in 427 n.o., was fraught 
with important consequences for the literary 
life of Athens, for in him the Atbenians first 
saw an exponent of the art of rhetoric as it 
had been developed in Sicily. The success of 
Gorgias was immediate. The Athenians throngod 
to hear his speeches, and it is not too mueh to 
«ay that the great development of oratory at 
Athens during the fourth century was due pri- 
marily to this Sicilian orator. Numerous teach- 
ers of rhetoric, the Sophists (q.v>), sprang up, 
against whose doctrine of “form, rather than 
subttance,” Sócrates and Plato directed tlieir 
éeaching. In the Gorgias of Plato we ha ve an 
ideal -dialogue between the Sicilian orator and 
Sócrates. Two orations—the Palamedes (lla\a- 
u4õrfs) and the Encomium on Hrlen ('EXivys 
)r*~have come down under his name, 
but echolars are not agreed .whether they.are 


really by him or not. Consult: Blaas, Bie nt- 
tische Beredsamkeit, vol. i (Leipzig, 1887); 
Jebb, The Attic Orator*, vol. i (London, 1876); 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i (Eng. trans., 
ih., 1905) ; Christ-Schmid, Gesohichte der grie- 
chinchen Litteratur, vol. i (5th ed., Munich, 
3908). 

GOR/GO, or GOR'GON (Gk. Topyú, Gorgõ , 
Topyóvn, Gorgonê, Fopyás, Gorgas, from yopyós . 
gorgo8, grim). A sister of the Gnp© (q.v.) and 
the daughter of Phorcys and Oeto. In the 
Odys8ey , xi, 633, Odysseus fears that Persephone 
may sen d forth against him the Gorgon'« head, 
which is therefore regarded as bclonging to the 
Lower World. The later legend, given by 
Hesiod, knows Gorgo as a terrible female 
monster, with hideous face, hair of bronze or in- 
tertwined with serpents, mighty wings, and clad 
in black. Gorgo or Medusa (M^fiou<ra, the 
Queen) is mortal, but her two sisters, XQevtb 
(the Strong) and E vpváXyj (’the Far Leaper), 
are immortal. Medusa is the most terrible; 
one glanee from hei eyes turns any human 
being to stone, Tbough she was liated by the 
other gods, Poseidon Joved her. Tliese Gorgons 
lived in the Far West, near the garden of the 
gods and the realm of the doad. Medusa was 
heheaded by Perseus and from her trunk sprang 
the fruit of PoseidonVs love, Chrysaor, of the 
golden sword, and the winged horse, Pegasus. 
The head, with its petrifyhig power, was UBed 
by Perscus against his enemies and was later 
taken by Athena and placed upon her ©gis. 
Attic legend kncw of but one Gorgon, produced 
by G©a to aid the giants against the gods, and 
slain by Athena, while the later poets explained 
Poseidon ’8 Jove by telling of the maiden Medusa, 
who won the love of the god, but inspired the 
jealousy of Athena, who transformed her into 
the hideous monster and guided Perseus to her 
destruetion. Roselier (see below) held that the 
Gorgons are a personification of destrueti^e and 
terrifying tlmnderstorms, which come with speed 
from the western oeean. Hence the golden 
sword of the lightning and the bearer of thunder- 
bolts, Pegasus, spring from her dead body. 
ilenee, too, the appearance of the Gorgoneion 
on the a»gis of Zeus and Athena, who are armed 
with the thunderbolt. The head of the Gorgo 
was used by the Greeks for apotropaic purposes, 
i.e., to ward off the evil eye or other evil ui- 
flucnces. Another view, noting lhat the power 
of Medusa was in her head, expiains the whole 
story of the Gorgon as derived from the ritual 
mask common to primitive cults. In Greek art 
the Gorgoneion does not appear mucli before 
the seveiitli century b.íj. Its earliest form is 
certamly the hideous mask, with round face, 
snaky hair, huge staring eyes, and wide moutli, 
with projecting tongue and tusklike teeth, which 
was used to kecp off the evil spirits, and from 
which the later figure of the Gorgon develops. 
There was a later eonception of the Gorgon as 
beautiful, best seen in the “Medusa Rondanini” 
at Muijich. Consult: Roschor, Dic Gorgonen 
und Verwandtee (Leipzig, 1890) ; Six, De Gor- 
gone (Amstcrdain, 1880), especially for the coin 
types. Partieularly good are the article by 
Roscher and Furtwiingler in Roseher’» Lewikon 
der griechtschcn und rôniiechen Mythologie 
(Leipzig, 1886-90) and that by Glotz, in Darem- 
berg and Saglio, Dictionnatrc des antiquitás 
(Paris, 1896). Consult also Harrison, Prolcgom- 
ena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cam- 
bxidge, 1903). 
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GORGO^NIATJEA (Neo-Lat., from Oorgonia , 
from Lat. gorgonius, relating to tlie Gorgon, 
from Gorgo, Gorgon; so called from hardening 
in the air). An order of alcyonarian corais 
(Octocoralla), in which the colony has a branch- 
ing or fan-Bhaped structure. Soe Sea Fan, and 
Plate with Coral. 

GORGONZOOIA. A town in the Provi ncc 
of Milan, north Ttaly, 11 miles northeast of the 
city of Milan, famous for its cheese. Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 4895; 1911, 5198. 

GOR/HAM. A town in Oumberland Co., Me., 
10 miles northwest of Portland, on the Pre- 
sumpscot River, and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Map: Maine, B 5). It is in an agri- 
cultural region, has a tannery, and contains a 
State normal school, public* library, and an 
historical museum. Pop., 1900, 2540; 1910, 
2822. 

GOR/HAM, Georoe Cornelhjs (1787-1857). 
An English theologian, who bccame known as 
the principal figure in the “Gorham case.” He 
was born at St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, was 
educated at Quecn^ College, Cambridge, roceived 
the degree of B.A. in 1808, was clected a fellow 
of his college in 1810, and held that appoint- 
mcnt until 1827. Even bofore his ordination 
(1811) thero, his views on baptismal regenera- 
tion had caused comment, and partieularly his 
contcntion that by baptism infants do not be- 
come members of Christ and the ehildren of 
God; but the discussion did not beoome cru¬ 
cial until the question of liis appointment to 
the vicarage of Brampford Speke carne up before 
Dr. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter. (See Gorham 
Controversy.) Gorham obtained his vicarage 
in 1851, and the question of the views on bap- 
tismal regeneration allowed in the Churcli of 
England was left unsettled. He was an anti- 
quary of some reputation and the author of a 
number of pamphlets. 

GORHAM CONTROVERSY. A theological 
controversy within the Churcb of England as to 
the tcaching of this church with reference to the 
sacramental grace of baptism. The occasion was 
a suit t>y the Rev. George C. Gorham against 
the Bishop of Exeter for induction into the 
vicarage of Brampford Speke, in spite of his 
denial of baptismal regeneration. The Arches 
Court of Canterbury decided in 1845 against 
Mr. Gorham, maintaining that baptismal regen¬ 
eration is the doctrine of the Church of England, 
while on appeal the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council reversed the judgment of the 
lower court, without, however, exprcssing any 
opinion as to the theological accuracy of Mr. 
Gorham^ opinions. The deeision and the atti- 
tude of the higli dignitaries of the Church of 
England, amid the fierce controversy which 
arose in regard to it, were the main determin- 
ing factors in Manning’s deeision to submit to 
the Roman obedience. Consult Purcell, Life of 
Cardinal Manning (London, 1897). 

GORI, ga^rA. The capital of a district in the 
Russian Government of Tiflis, Caucasus, 48 miles 
west-northwest of Tiflis, on the Poti-Tiflis 
Railway (Map: Russia, F 0). It is piotur- 
esquely situated at an elevation of 2000 feet and 
at the foot of a mountain crowned with the 
ruins of the ancient fortress of Goris-Tsikhe. 
In one of its churches is kept an ancient icon, 
believed to have been presented in the sixth 
century to a member of the family of the Bagra- 
tides by one of the Byzantine emperora. Oar- 
dening, vine growing, wine making, and trading 


are the principal occupations. Pop., 1891, 7200; 
1897, 10,450. Founded, probably, in the sevènth 
century. 

GORI, gõ'rê, Antonio Francesco ( 1691- 
1757). An Italian antiquary. He was born at 
Florence, where he was ordained a priest in 
1717. Through the influence of Archbishop Fon- 
tanini he was enabled to devote himself exten- 
sively to antiquarian and archieological studies. 
He succeeded Corsotti in the chair of history 
at the University of Florence, founded the 
Academia Columbana in 1735, and continued the 
catalogue, begun by Assemani, of tho Oriental 
books and manuscripts at Florence. Among 
his writings, which had a very considerable 
influence on the progress of archseological Science, 
are: Inscriptiones Antiguw Grascw et RomatuB 
quw Extant in Hetrurtce Urbibus (1726-44); 
Monumcntum Columbarium Libertorum et Ser- 
vorum, Lir>i(F Augustce et Ccesarum (1729); 
Museum Florentinum (1731-43); Museum 
Etruscum (3 vols., 1737-43) ; Symbolw Litte- 
rariw (1748-58); Vita di Aíich. Angelo Buo - 
narotti (1746); Thcsanrus Diptyohorum t oum 
Notis Passem (3 vols., 1759), probably his 
most valuable work. 

GORU/LA. The greatest of the anthropoid 
apes (CioriUa gonfla), a na tive of the western 
equatorial coast of África. Its name recails a 
curious history. When Hanno, the Carthaginian, 
returned from his voyage of exploration down 
the west coast of África, about 500 B.c., he re- 
ported that he had seen hairy women whom the 
natives called gorillas (Gk. yoplWcu) ; but as 
he went only to the Bight of Benin, and gorillas, 
so far as we know, never lived north of the 
Kameruns, the creatures Hanno saw, if any, 
were either chimpanzees, or, more probably, dog- 
faced baboons. The next menti on of the animal 
is in an account printed in 1613 in Purohas y 
His Pilgrim8 , of the experienees of an English 
sailor named Battel on the Guinca coast, in 
which he tclls of a great ape which the natives 
knew by various names, and the Europeans called 
gorilla. Ruch an ape was described again by 
Bowdich in his Mission from Cape Coast Castle 
to Ashantee (London, 1819). Finally, in 1847, 
Prof. Richard Owen, of London, obtained from 
Dr. Savage, a missionary at the Gabun, draw- 
ings of the skull of the mysterious ape, and a 
few months later Professor Owen received two 
skull s, which he described as “Troglodytes 
8 avagei, ,, considering the animal to be of the 
same genus as the chimpanzee. That an Ameri¬ 
can missionary, Rev. Leighton Wilson, is en- 
titled to credit for early investigation of the 
animal, appears from his book, Western África 
(New York, 1856), in which he gives an ex- 
tended account of the “recently discovered” go¬ 
rilla, and says that he was “the first to call 
the attention of naturalists to the animal, ,, He 
found a skull towards the close of 1848 and 
sent it to the Boston Society of Natural His¬ 
tory, where it became the subject of immediate 
study and writingB. Indeed, Wyman^ descrip- 
tion of this ape as Troglodytes gorilla in the 
Journal of the Society antedated that of Owen, 
so his speciflc name takes precedence. Wilson^ 
book contains much interesting information. 

In 1852 a migra tion of these apes was made to 
the coast (probably due to an extraordinary 
failure of food in tlie interior, for one has never 
been seen there since), and several were killed 
whose skeletons reached both Eurqpe and 
America. This new material showed such da- 
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p&rtures from the stmcture of the chirapanzee 
that a French naturalist, 1. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire (cônsult Comptes Rendua , vol. xxxiv, 
Paris, 1852), erected for it a new genus, Oorilla, 
based upon such peculiarities as the great cra- 
nial ridges, the shape of the teeth, the dis- 
parity in síze between £he sexes, etc.; and this 
has received scientiíic approval. Owen’s classic 
anatomical studies were in the Transacttons 
of the Zoblogical Society of London for 1848, 
and in the Proceedinga of the Royal Institution, 
for 1855, part ii. 

The gorilla is not only the largest anthropoid 
ape, but the males are on the average larger 
than man himself, usually exceeding 6 feet in 
height when they stand upright. The females, 
however, unlike any other kind of ape, are al- 
ways much smaller, usually 4 y 9 feet tali, nor 
do they have great protuberances above the 
orbits of the eyes, and the long, exposed canine 
teeth, which give their mates so ferocious an 
appearance. The shoulders of a male gorilla 
are extraordinarily broad and massive, support- 
ing a somewhat conical head on a thick ‘‘buli” 
neck, and giving attachments and leverage neces- 
sary for the powerful muscles of arms that, when 
they hang by his side, reach nearly to the calf 
of the leg. The hands are very broad, and the 
fingers short, thick, and United by webs nearly 
to the first joint. The legs are shorter in pro- 
portion than man’s, have fairly deveioped calves, 
and the feet, like the hands, are broad and blunt, 
the toes being very large and short, and the 
great toe set out at an angle like a thumb; and 
the whole foot is nearly straight. The body is 
covered in most parts with long, coarse hair, 
blaekish below but whitish at the tips, giving 
a brownish-gray aspeet; but individuais vary 
greatly in color, and all grow grizzled with age. 
This hair becomes very long on the shoulders, 
back, and thighs, and on the top of the head 
and nape is stiff and erectile, rising like a dog’s 
hackles when the gorilla is angry. Tliere is a 
distinct beard or ruff under the chin. Beneath 
the outer coarse hairs grows a coat of short 
curly hairs, approximating to a wool. “The 
whole skin of the face is of a deep-blafck color, of 
a glossy appearance, and sparsely sprinkled with 
coarse hairs. The ears are eomparatively small, 
with their hinder border sharply anguíated in 
the middle, . . . and of a deep-black hue.” 

The gorilla is a denizen of mo untai nous for- 
ests, and its habitat is confined to a narrow coast 
region of the French Congo, extending 3 o or 
4 o north and south of the equator, drained by 
the Ogove, Gabun, and upper Benito rivers— 
probably less than 1000 square miles of terri- 
tory. This is a hilly region of eomparatively 
open, yet damp and shady forest, with thickets 
of scitamines and tree ferns, which abounds in 
trees bearing fruits that ripen at various times, 
aífording the animais food the year round; in 
addition to which the gorillas occasionally raid 
the plantations of sugar cane, rico, etc., culti- 
vated about the native villages. 

It appears that these animais remain in the 
forest and are most coramon in the Sierra de 
Cristal, between the Ogove and Muni rivers. 
They spend most of their trono in the trees, 
where they move about with surprising agility, 
considering their bulk, and swing and leap like 
the huge monkeys they are. They wander dur- 
ing the day in search of food in family partieB 
consisting of two mates and offspring of various 
ages, but at night are wholly stationary. Sev- 


eral writers assert they make nests only for the 
lying-in of pregnant females; but Herr Koppen- 
fels declares that each night the female plaitB 
the branches of a tree top into a platform, and 
adds to this sticks and leaves, or moss, until 
she has a comfortable sleeping place for herself 
and her young ones; and that this is sometimes 
returned to for three or four nights in succes- 
sion, but not longer. The male is said to sleep 
curled up at the foot of the tree, prepared to 
guard his family against leopards —almost the 
only foe he need fear. The gorilla’s food consista 
mainly of fruits, especially the undeveloped 
spathe or “cabbage” of the oil palm, bananas, 
pawpaws, several plumlike fruits, and nuts, the 
hardest of which, allicd to the kola nut, he cracks 
with a stone; but his great back teeth are well 
adapted to nut cracking and to crushing tough 
rinds. The gorilla also eats insects, honey, birds* 
eggs, and íiedglings, and he is said to take flesh 
when he can get it, though he is not known to 
seek to kill other animais for the sake of eating 
them. 

These animais are mainly arboreal, and when 
they go upon the ground usually walk on all 
fours, as their tracks eonstantly show, always 
turning the fingers of the hands under, and 
sometimes also the toes of the hind limbs. They 
walk erect with some difliculty, unless they can 
steady themselves by grasping something. They 
are shy, and even timid, usually retreating from 
man, and are rarely seen, even by the silent and 
stealthy natives of the forest, except by acci- 
dent. When surprised, they run away screaming 
with fright, but if wounded or eornered make a 
terrible fight, using much the tacties of a bcar, 
bv rearing up and endeavoring to seize and pull 
the enemy near enougli to tear it with their 
great teeth. Little is known of the exact range 
of these apes. Elliot recognizes two species 
which are divided into six fornis. 

Young gorillas are occasionally captured by 
the negrões, and several have reached Europe 
and America—the first as early as 1860, when 
it was carried about Great Britain for several 
inonths, no one regarding it as anything but a 
chimpanzee until after its death. Up to the 

£ ear 1914 four or five have been seen in Berlin, 
ondon, and New York; but, in spite of the 
greatest care, only one survived more than 18 
months before suecumbing to lung disease. At 
that time a young Rpecimen, two years old, in per- 
fect liealth, was living in the New York Zoülogi- 
cal Park. All of the gorillas which have been in 
captivity have been of a gentle, docile disposi- 
tion, showing traits and an ability to learn very 
similar to those of the chimpanzee, eating all sorts 
of food, and having a childish fondness for their 
friends and for noise making and amusements. 

Bibliography. The books already mentioned, 
and such general works as Standard Natural 
History (6 vols., Boston, 1885) and the Royal 
Natural History (6 vols., London, 1895), contain 
much of what is known of the subject. Consult 
also Hartmann, Anthropoid Apes (New York, 
1886), which also furnishes a complete compara- 
tive aecount of the animal’s structure and an 
extensive bibliography, and Elliot, A Review of 
the Primatea (ib., 1913). See Plate of An- 
thbopoid Apes, under Ape. 

GORINCHEM, giVrên-Kêm. Sefe Gobkum. 
GOB/ING, George, Eabl of Nobwioh (c.1583~ 
1663). See NoBwicii, George Gobing, Eabl of. 

GORING, George, Lobd (1608-57). An Eng- 
lish soldier, son of George, Earl of Norwich. 
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(See NoUwich. ) He married Lettiee, daughter 
of the EarI of Cork, by whose influem* he re- 
ceived a post in the Dutch service. He was 
wounded at Breda (1637), was appointed Gover- 
nor of Portsmouth (1639), and served in both 
Scottish wars. He took part in the flrst army 
plot, hoping to become lieutenant general, but 
played the conspirators false as soon as he saw 
that his advancement was not certain. But he 
was nevcr really allied with Parliament and in 
1641 had made his peacc with tlie King. He 
tried to get money both from the King and from 
Parliament, but in the fali of 1642 declared 
openly foT the King. A month later Portsmouth 
was capturcd, and Goring fled to Holland and 
there tried to advance the King*s interest. In 
1643 he was again in England and after defeat- 
ing Fairfax at Seacroft Moor was captured hy 
him at Wakefield and sent to the Towor, but was 
flnally exchanged. In 1644 he commanded the 
left wing at Marston Moor and was in the sec- 
ond battle of Newbury. His intrigues against 
Kupert, to win himself a eommand and to make 
himself indispensablc, were grave factors in the 
defeat of the Royalist cause. He went so far 
as to quarrel openly with Prince Charles’» eoun- 
sel 'when the JPrince came to take eommand in 
the West. He was forced to leave the siege of 
Taunton to moot Fairfax, after Naseby, and was 
defeated by him again at Langport (1645). Gor¬ 
ing retreated to the north and left the Parlia- 
mentary urmy without opposition. Soon after he 
went to France on a plea of ill health. He served 
in the English regiments in the Netherlands. 

GÕRITZ, gê'rits. See Gòrz. 

GÒRTOJM, GOR'CUM, or GORINCHEM, 
od'rôn-Kêm (Lat. Gorcomium). A town in the 
Netherlands, situated on the Merv\edo, 28 miles 
east-southeast of Rotterdam. The town has 
fortified gateways of the seventeenth century 
and interesting spedmens of' Dutch brick and 
tile mosaic architecture. It is famous for its 
salmon fisheries and carries on a trade in grain, 
liemp, and cattle. The town is the terminus 
of the Merwede Canal to Amsterdam. Gorkum 
is historieally important as being the first city 
taken from the Spaniards by the Water Gueux 
in 1572. Pop., 1911, 12,053. 

GORKY, gôr^Ttê, Maxim. The pscudonym of 
Alexèjl MÍaximòvitcu Pésiikov ( 1868 - ). 

A modern Russian writer, born at Nizlini Nov- 
gorod. Left a double orphan in early cbildhood, 
lie was apprenticed to a shoemaker at nine. He 
then worked at the manufacture of ikons, as 
cook’s helper, baker, puhlic porter, and fruit 
vender, finally becoming a lawyer’s clerk. It 
was from the cook on boa rd a Volga steamer 
that Gorky acquired his literary passion and a 
thirst for knowledge. He was only 12 at the 
time, but four years later he set out for the 
University of Kazan in a vain effort to secure 
a free education. Disappointed and disgusted, 
he resumed his desultory pursuits. At 19 he 
attempted suicide and a few years later, in the 
company of outeasts and vagabonds, went tramp- 
ing through south RusBia. He was twice ar- 
rested for his revolutionary sympathies. In 
1906, at tlie height of his popularity, he traveled 
in Europe and visited the United States in 
search of funds for the cause of Russian free- 
dom. In America the intrusion of a moral 
issue of a personal nature—the legal status of a 
woraan whom Gorky considered as his wife— 
ruined his mission and caused a revulsion of 
feeling against him which culminated in social 
Vol. X.—11 
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ostracism. He then sailed for Italy, where he 
lived thereafter. 

Gorky f s first sketch, Makar Gfoudra, appeared 
in 1892, but attracted little attention. Hie 
second striking tale, Chclkash, appearing in 
1805 in Russkoye Bogatsvo , started the writer 
on the road to fame. In five years he became 
so popular in Rússia that the first collection of 
his stories (1900) quickly sold out a large edi- 
tion, and subsequent editions were equally suc- 
cessful. Beyond Rússia Gorky*s fame spread 
with amazing rapidity after 1901, when his first 
two tales appeared in English. Since then his 
works liave been translated into every European 
language. Space forbids mentioning his short 
stories available in English. The following 
colleetions contain some of the better known: 
Orloff and his Wife (containing seven other 
tales, 1901); Ticcniy-Rix and One (with two 
other tales, 1901) ; The Outeasts and Other 
Stories (1902) ; Tales from Gorky (nine in all, 
1902) ; Èeartaehe , and The Old Woman Iser o fel 
(1905) ; and The índivtdualists (containing two 
other tales, 1906). His longer works in Eng¬ 
lish include Forna Gordeyev (1901), Three Men 
(1902), Mother (1907), The Spy (1908), A Oon- 
fession (1910), and the following dramas, which 
appeared in Poet Lore: Summer Folk (1905), 
A Night’8 hodging (1905), The Children of the 
Sun (1906), The Smug Citizen (1908), and The 
Lower Depths (1912). 

Gorky’8 most congenial field is the tale of the 
underworld he knows so well. When he leaves 
this rcalm, or when he attemptá anything be¬ 
yond the short story, hc is far lesa "succcssful. 
His plays, too, though full of color and interest¬ 
ing situations, lack dramatic inspiration. In 
his idealization of the underworld he has un- 
doubtedly sounded a strong new note in Russian 
li ter ature, yet he will hardly rank high in its 
aunais, unless his best work is still to come. 
Admirable brief studies of Gorky will be found 
in Kropotkin, Russian Literatwe (London, 
1905) ; Phelps, Essays on Russian Novelists 
(New York, 1911); and Persky, Contemporary 
Russian Novelists (Boston, 1913). Consult 
also Ossip Lourié, La psychologie des romanoiers 
russos (Paris, 1905). 

GÕRLITZ, gêr'llts. A town in the Prussian 
Province of Silesia, capital of the circle of G5r- 
litz, situated on the Neisse, 62 miles by rail east 
of Dresden (Map: Germany, F 3). It has still 
retaincd in part its old buildings and fortifica- 
tions, though the old walls have been demolished 
and their places taken by modem walks and 
driveways. There are extensivo modern quarters. 
Chief arnong the ecclesiastical buildings of G8r- 
litz is the large Protestant church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, originally huilt in the thirteenth 
century, rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and 
partly renovated after a fire at the end of the 
seventeenth. The church is a good specimen of 
late Gothic style and has a fine crypt and two 
modern towers. The chapei of the Holy Cross 
contains a raodel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru¬ 
salém, made during the fifteenth century. Other 
noteworthy churches are the late Gothic Frauen- 
kírche, dating froni the fifteenth century; the 
Trinity, or Abbey, Church, dating from 1246 
andrestored in 1868; and the new Protestant 
Church, consecrated in 1901. The sigbtly Rat- 
haus, built in the Gothic and early Renaissance 
styleB, has a remarkable staircase and fine ex- 
amples of wood carving. A massive bastion of 
the fifteenth century, well worthy of attention, 
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is now used as a guardhouse, Many fine ex- 
amples of Renaissance architecture are also 
found among the private dwellings, and there 
are numerous monuments and fountains. The 
attractive municipal park contains a botanical 
garden and several b tatues, including one of 
Jakob Bohme, the mystic, who was born near 
Gorlitz in 1575 and passed most of his life in 
this place. The municipality owns about 70,- 
000 acres of forests and is accounted one of the 
wealthiest towns of Gerinany. 

Among the educntional institutions the most 
prominent are the two Realgymnasien and one 
classical Gymnasium, the seminary for female 
teachers, the municipal museum of antiquities, 
the municipal theatre, the municipal library, 
containing many valuable manuscripts and incu- 
nabula, and the library of the Upper Lusatian 
Scientific Society. Tlie city is well provided with 
benevolent institutions as well as with art and 
scientific organizations. It is one of the most 
important industi ial points of Silesia. The lead- 
ing manufactures are cloth goods. There are 
also produced railway supplies, leather and 
leather manufactures, glass, tobacco, cars, Chemi¬ 
cals, machinery, gold and silver wares, toys, 
cigars, and sausages. The retail trade is carried 
on to a large extent by cooperative stores. Pop., 
1890, 02,135; 1900, 80,931; 1910, 85,806, mostly 
Protestante. 

GOrlitz, which bears the name of a Slavic vil- 
lage near which it rose, was founded about 1200. 
It receivcd Magdeburg rights in 1303 and joincd 
the league of tne six towns of Upper Lusatia in 
1346. From 1377 to 1396 it was the capital of 
the Duchy of Gorlitz. In 1035 it passed to 
Saxony and was annexed to Prússia in 1815. 
Consult M. Kwiecinski, Gorlitz und scine 
Umgegend (0th ed., Gôrlitz, 1899), and R. Jecht, 
lnellcn zur Geschichtc der titadt Gorlitz bis 
1600 (ib., 1909). 

GÕRLITZ TRX/LL, The. A famous trial hei d 
in 1850 at Darmstadt, Germany, and pertaining 
to the mysterious death of a Countess Gfirlitz. 
It was asserted that her death was due to spon- 
taneous combustion. Liebig and Bischoff do- 
clared that under no circumstances could a body 
in which the blood is circulating take firo. Con¬ 
sult Graff, “Ueber die Todesart der Grhfin Gor- 
litz, nebst Gegenbeweis von Bischoff,” in Henkes, 
Zeit8chrift für die titaatsarzneih unde (Erlangen, 
1850). 

GORMAN, Arthijb Pue (1839-1906). An 
American Democratic politician, born in Howard 
Co., Md., March 11, 1839. He was educated in 
the public schools and at 13 beeamc a page in 
the United States Senate, which post he held 
for 14 years. He was collector of internai 
revenue in the Fifth District of Maryland in 
1866-69. He was made general super intendent 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 
and in 1872 its president. In the meantime 
he had been clected to the House of Dclcgates 
in Maryland in 1870; he held office until 1875, 
during the last part of his term serving as the 
Speaker. In 1875 he was elected State Senator 
and in 1881 United States Senator. By the 
grasp on parliamentary law which he had at- 
tained as a page, and his relentless methods, he 
quickly rose to a prominent position in his 
party. In 1884, as cliairman of the Democratic 
[National Committee, he was largely instrumental 
in electing Grover Cleveland President. He led 
the opposition to the Force Bill in 1889 and op- 
posed the second nomination of Cleveland m 
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1892. Always an advocate of moderate protec- 
tion, he became recognized as the leader of 
those among his party who favored that policy, 
and after the nomination of Bryan in 1890 
an attempt was made to throw Gorman out 
of the party councils. This led to his defeat for 
reêlection in 1899, but after a lapse of three 
years he was again in tlie Senate for a fourth 
term, and in absolute control of the Democratic 
organization as chairman of the caucus. He 
attempted to disfranchise the Maryland negrões 
in 1904, and was prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for President. He died Junc 4, 1906. 

GORMAN, Willis Arnold (1814-76). An 
American politician and soldier, born near Flem- 
ingsburg, Ky. He was educated in law at the 
University of Indiana, was admitted to the bar 
in 1825, practiccd law for a number of years, 
served first as a major (1846) and then as a 
colonel (1847) in the Mexican War, command- 
ing a battalion in the battle of Buena Vista. 
He was a Democratic member of tlie House of 
Representatives from Indiana in 1849-53, was 
Territorial Governor of Minnesota from 1853 
to 1857, and prncticed law at St. Paul from 
1857 to 18G1* On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he entered the Federal army as a colonel of 
Minnesota volunteers and became a brigadier 
general of volunteers in September, 1861. He 
left the Service in 1864 and subsequently lived 
in St. Paul, serving as city attorney from 1869 
until his dcatli. 

GOR'MAS, Count de. See Luna, A. de. 
GOR'NER GLACIER. A large glacier in the 
Pennine Alps, lying on the north slope of Monte 
Rosa. It lias a length of 9.4 miles and covcrs 
an area of 2fi.fi scpiare miles, including the snow 
fields. The ice sheet averages about a mile in 
width. A fine view of the glacier is obtained 
from the Gorner Grat, a ridge rising from the 
right bank to a heiglit of 10,290 feet. 

GOROSTIZA, gõ'rô-stê'sá., Manuel Eduardo 
de (1789-1851). A Mexican statesman and play- 
wright. He was born at Vera Cruz, of which 
city his father was Governor, and early acquired 
fame through his comedies, the first of which is 
said to have becn written by him at the age of 
12. Entering the Spanish army, he fought in 
the war against Napoleon and reached the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. Banished on account of 
his liberal ideas, he agitated in favor of Mexican 
independence in London. After the cstablishment 
of the Mexican Republic he served as Minister 
to England, France, and the United States, where 
he concluded several important political and com- 
mercial treaties. In México he filled the posts 
of Minister of Treasury and Foreign Relations, 
and director of the National Library. A li st 
of his works was published in the Catálogo de 
autoridades dc la lengua of the Spanish Acad- 
emy. They include: Don Dieguito (1820); In¬ 
dulgência para todos (1818); El Jugador 
(1820); Contigo pan y cebolla (1833). 

GÔRRES, gêr'r$s, Johann Josef (1776-1848). 
A German scliolar and publicist. He was born 
at Coblenz, Jan. 25, 1776, studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn, and, being of a very ardent 
temperament, threw himself into the revolu- 
tionary movement which then agitated Rhenish 
Prússia. He first dreamed of uniting the Rhen¬ 
ish provinces with France in pursuance of his 
ideal of a union of all civilized countries and 
advocated these ideas in two ephemeral neWs- 
papers. He, however, soon learned to detest 
Napoleon and, despairing of $he cause of liberty, 
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from 1800 to 1806 taught physics at Coblenz, 
then was tutor at Heidelberg very successfully, 
lecturing first on rosthetics and then on older 
German literature. In 1808 lie returned to 
Coblenz and for two years (1814-16) edited 
another newspaper, the Rheinischer Merkur , 
the most important political journal published 
in Germany at that time, whieh breatlied the 
most ardent German patriotism. But before 
long his opinions underwent another radical 
change, and, compelled to flee because his polit¬ 
ical views were not acceptable to the govern- 
ment, he took up a mystic and symbolic kind 
of religion in the same enthusiastic way. Al- 
ways a Roman Catholic, he now becarnc the 
ehureh’s aggressive Champion. In 1826 he was 
called from exile in Switzerland to be professor 
of history in the University of Munich, and the 
next 20 years were the most productivc of his 
life, during which he poured fortli a niass of 
brilliant polemic papers on questiona of the day. 
Ile died at Munich, Jan. 27, 1848. His prin¬ 
cipal publication is Die christlichc Mystik 
(1836-42), which, though doubtless intcnded 
to set for th only views acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic church, as a matter of fact was regardcd 
with so much aversion that it required all the 
King of Bavaria’s influenee to prevent its being 
put on the Index. His numerous political writ- 
ings wçre collected (1854-60), and also his 
letters (1858-74). In Englisli have appeared 
Germany and the Rcvolution (J820) and The 
Stigmata: A History of Yarious Cases (a part 
of his Mystik, 1883). Consult his biography by 
Galland (2d ed, Freiburg, 1876), and Franz 
Schultz, Joseph Garres , ais Herausgebcr , Literar- 
histonher , K n til cr (Berlin, 1002). 

GORRESIO, gòr-nVzê-õ, Gaspare (1808-01). 
An Italian Sanskrit scholar, born at Bagnasco, 
Piedmont, and educated at Turin and Vicnna. 
He was professor in the military school at Turin 
from 1832 to 1838 and then went to Paris to 
study Sanskrit under Burnouf and later con- 
tinucd his linguistie studies in London. In 
1852 tlie first ehair of Sanskrit in Italy was 
established for him at Turin, and in 1850 he 
became librarian of the National Library in 
that city. llis principal work, upon which he 
was engaged for nearly 30 years, is an cxcellent 
Italian translation of the Râmâyana (10 vols., 
1843-58). He published also the Uttarakanda ;, 
testo con note sccondo i codici delia rcccnxionc 
Gaudana (1867). For a brief biography, con¬ 
sult the article of Pizzi in the Atti delia Realc 
Aocademia di Scicnxe, vol. xlii (Turin, 1907). 

GORRINGE, gôr'rlnj, Henry Honeyciiurcii 
(1841-85). An American naval offieer. He was 
born in the island of Tobago, West Indies, the 
son of an English clergyman, and emigrated to 
New York in 1858, where he entered the mer- 
chant-marine Service and by 1862 was master of, 
a sailing vessel. In that year he entered the 
United States navy as master’s mate. He was 
attached to the Mississippi squadron under Com- 
rnodore Porter, and by 1865, through successive 
promotions for bravery and good serviço, attained 
the rank of acting volunteer lieutenant com- 
mander. In 1868 he was commissioned lieuten¬ 
ant commander in the regular Service. He com- 
manded the Portsmouth in the South Atlantic 
squadron from 1869 to 1871 and was engaged 
at the Hydrographic Office in Washington from 
1871 to 1876, when he was Bent with the Gettys - 
hurg to the Mediterranean Sea. In 1879 he was 
assigned the task of transporting from Alexan- 
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dria, Egypt, to New York the obelisk popularly 
known as “Cleopatra’s Needle,” which the Khe- 
dive Ismail Pasha had presented to the United 
States. Gorringe aceomplished the task with 
complete suceess, surmounting great engineering 
difficulties and showing considerable ingenuity 
in the contrivances he invented for moving the 
monolith. He resigned his commission soon af- 
terward in consequence of a rcprimand received 
from the Secretary of the Navy for too free 
criticism of naval matters and during the 
remaindcr of his life was engaged in extensive 
shipbuilding projects. He published Egyptian 
Obchsks (1882). 

GORSE. See Furze. 

GORST,-Sir John Eldon (1835-1916). An 
English legislator, born at Preston and edu¬ 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridgc. He was 
civil commissioner of Waikato, New Zealand, 
from 1861 to 1863. In 1866-68 he was in 
Parliamont as Conservative member for Cam- 
bridge University, from 1875 to 1892 represented 
Ohatham, and from 1892 to 1906 sat again for 
Cambridgc. He failed of reelection in the latter 
year. He was appointed Solicitor General in 
1885, and afterward was successively Undersec- 
retary of State for índia (1886-91); Deputy 
Chairman of Committeefl, House of Commons 
(1888-91); Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(1891-92) ; rector of Glasgow University (1893- 
94) : and vice president of the committee of the 
Council on Education from 1895 to 1902. After 
1903 he actively opposed Mr. ChamberlaiiTs 
tariíf-reform proposals. He wrote The Children 
of the Nation: How their Health and Vigor 
should bc Promoted by the State (1907) and 
Reio Zealand Rcinsitcd (1908).—His son, Sir 
Eldon Gorst (1861-1911), was educated at 
Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
filling \arious posts he was appointed Secretary 
of Legation (1901), wh ile acting as financial 
adviser to the Egyptian government (1898- 
1904), and subsequently he was Assistant Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1904- 
07), and British Agent and Cônsul General in 
Egypt (1907-11). 

GORTCHAKOFF, gôr'chà-kôf'. A Russian 
family, traciug its ancestry to Vladmir the 
Great and Rurik.—Pr ince Peter Gortchakoff, 
Governor of Smolensk, defended that town for 
two years (1609-11) against Sigismund III of 
Poland, until it was takcn by storm.—Prince 
Dmitri Gortchakoff (1756-1824) was a cele- 
brated Russian poet and wrote odes, satires, 
and epistles.—Prince Alexander Gortchakoff 
(1764-1825) served under his uncle Suvaroff in 
Turkey and Poland, displayed great courage at 
the capture of Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, and 
was ma de lieutenant general in 1798. In the 
carapaign of 1799 he commanded under Korsa- 
koff at Zurich. He was made military governor 
of Viborg, repulsed Marshal Lannes at Heils- 
berg, and commanded the right wing of the 
Russian army at the battlc of Friedland (1807). 
Appointed Minister of War in 1812, he filled 
this post to the end of the French War, when 
he was made general of infantry and member 
of the Imperial Council.—Prince Andrei Gort¬ 
chakoff (1768-1855) served in 1799 as major 
general under Suvaroff in Italy and commanded 
m 1812 a division of grenadiers at Borodino, 
where he was wounded. In the campaign of 
1813-14 he commanded the First Corps of Rus¬ 
sian infantry and distinguished himself at Leip- 
zig and Paris. He was made general of inf&n- 
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try in 1819 and in 1828 retired from active Serv¬ 
ice.—Prince Peter Gortchakoff (1790-1868) 
fought against Napoleon in 1807 and 3817, later 
served in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in 
Caucasia under General Ycrmoloff. He took 
part m the* Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29 and 
was one of the signers of the preliminaries to 
the Treaty of Adrianople. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Western Sibéria, 
and occupied that important post until 1851, 
when he retired from active life. On the out- 
break of the Crimean War, however, he returned 
to Service, and at the battle of the Alma com- 
manded the left wing of the Russians. He also 
took part in the battle of Inkerman.—Prince 
Mikhaxl Gortchakoff (1795-1861),* brother of 
Peter, began his military career as an officer of 
artillery and distinguished himself in 1828 at 
the siege of Silistria and at Shumla. In 1831 
he gave proofs of extraordinary valor in the 
battle of Ostrolenka and at the taking of War- 
saw. He was appointed general of artillery in 
1843 and military governor of Warsaw in 1846. 
In 1853 he commanded the Russian forces in 
the Danubian Provinces, crossed the Danube at 
Braila, March 23, 1854, occupied the frontier 
region of Bessarabia, and in 1855 directed the 
defense of Sebastopol. As a reward for his Serv¬ 
ices in this unsuccessful but still brilliant de¬ 
fense, Prince GortchakofT was appointed by the 
Emperor Alexander II Governor of the Kingdom 
of Poland and was for several years a wise and 
coneiliatory representative of his youthful Em¬ 
peror at Warsaw. He died May 30, 1861. 

Prince Alexander Mikhailovitch Gortcha¬ 
koff (1798-1883), a cousin of the preceding, en- 
tered the diplomatic Service and became one of 
the most skillful and influential diplomats in 
Europe. He was an attaché in the suite of 
Count Nesselrode at the congresses of Laibach 
and Verona, Secretary of the Russian Embassy 
in London in 1824, chargé 'd’affaires at Flor- 
ence in 1829, counselor of the Russian Embassy 
at Vienna in 1832, and in 1841 was sent as 
Plenipotentiary to Stuttgart, where he negotiated 
the marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga, daugh- 
ter of Emperor Nicholas, with Crown Prince 
Charles of Wtirttemberg. He was accredited 
Ambassador to the German Bundestag at Frank- 
fort in 1850, and there first met Bismarck. He 
represented Rússia at Vienna from 1854 to 1856, 
and so conducted affairs that Alexander II 
made him Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
retirement of Nesselrode, April 15, 1856. At 
the very outset hostility to Áustria seemed to be 
the impelling motive of his policy. “Áustria,” 
he declared, “is no state, only a government, ,, 
and he shaped his policy in accordance with his 
dictum, after the disastrous issue of the Crimean 
War, “La Russie ne boude pas, ello se recueille” 
(Rússia boars no grudge; she collects herself). 
He was unquestionably successful in restoring 
the prestige of Rússia. In 1863 he was made 
Chancellor of the Empire. During the Civil 
War in the United States he maintained a 
friendly attitude towards the North, a fact 
which restrained France and England from open 
oountenance of the Confederacy. By bringing 
Rússia into accord with Prússia in 1863 he was 
able to resist the attempted interferences of 
foreign powers in behalf of the Polish insur- 
gents. He cultivated friendly relations with 
Bismarck while the latter was Prussian Am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and tlie good under- 
standing between the two governments made 
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possible the attainment of German unity through 
Prússia^ drastic course, while Rússia reaped 
her reward by being enabled to break the terms 
of the Peacc of Paris, extorted from Rússia at 
the close of the Crimean War in 1856, to the ex- 
tent of gaining control of the mouths of the 
Danube and admitting the Russian war fleet to 
the Black Sea. After 1873 Gortchakoff ceased 
to view witli favor the much talked of alliance 
of the three emperors, because of the increas- 
ing power of Germany. He was the guiding 
spirit of Russian policy in the war with Turkey 
in 1877-78, and the diplomatic consequences of 
that war widened the breach between the two 
great chancellors and their governments. Gort¬ 
chakoff felt that Rússia had bjecn deserted by 
Germany in the negotiations at Berlin, and he 
never forgot it. He was tlie author of the Franco- 
Russian entente, to which Bismarck responded 
by the Triple Alliance. De Giers succeedcd Gort¬ 
chakoff as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1882, 
but the latter remained Chancellor until his 
death at Baden-Baden, March 11, 1883. Prince 
GortchakofFs biography, by Charles Marvin, was 
published in London (1887). Some interesting 
observations on Gortchakoff and his diplomatic 
methods are to be found in Bismarck^ Autóbiog- 
raphy, trans. by Butler (New York, 1899). Con- 
sult also Klaczko, The Two Chancellors , trans. 
by Tait (New York, 1876), and Alfred Rambaud, 
A Popular History of Russia y vol. iii (Boston, 
1882). See Ressia; Russo-Turkish War. 

GOB/TON. A suburban municipality of Man- 
chester (q.v.), Lancashire, England. Pop., 1901, 
26,550; 1911, 40,578. 

GORTON, Samuel (1592-1677). One of the 
founders of Rhode Island, born at Gorton, Eng¬ 
land. For a time he was a clothier in London; 
but having adopted radical religious opinions, 
he left in 1636 for Boston, Mass. There his 
participation in religious discussions lcd to 
trouble; so he went to Plymouth and began to 
preach; but in 1838, leading the opposition to 
eertain nolitical measures of Governor Prence, 
he was banished from Plymouth. He then rc- 
moved to Pocasset (now Portsmouth), Aquid- 
neck (now Rhode Island). When William Cod- 
dington became Governor, Gorton was denied 
the island, but he found protection at Providence 
with Roger Williams (1640). Thencc in 1642 
he went to tlie other side of Narragansett Bay 
and bought the lands owned by the Indian chief 
Miantonomi at Shawomet, now Old Warwick. 
His claim was disputed by other Indian chiefs, 
and, the dispute being referred to the Boston 
authorities, 40 soldiers were sent, who took 
Gorton and eight of his people prisoners. They 
were tried at Boston on a heresy charge and 
sentenced to hard labor in chains (1643). 
Five months afterward (March, 1644) they 
were released and at once left the Colony. 
Gorton then returned to England and obtained 
from the Parliament Commissioners a mandate 
protecting his land claim. He returned in 
1648, named the place Warwick, and thence- 
forward lived in peaceful possession. In 1651- 
52 he was president of Providence and Warwick, 
and he held numerous other offices. He was 
an author and published BimpUtiti&s Defense 
AgaAnst 8even-Headed Policy (1646; reprinted 
in Peter Force, Collection of Hiêtorioal Tracts , 
Washington, 1846) ; An InoormpUble Key 
Compo8ed of the CX. Psalm Wherewith You 
May Open the liest of the Holy Gcriptures 
( 1647); An Antidote Against the Gommon 
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Pingue of the World (1657) ; and other works. 
He died at Warwick between Nov. 27 and Dec. 10, 
1077. A sect of which he was the founder, though 
few in number, existed for about 100 years. Its 
distinguisfring tenets were contem pt for the regu¬ 
lar clergy and the outward fornis of religion, and 
the belief that the true believers were so united 
to God that they shared in Ilis perfection, and 
for them heaven and hell were practically non- 
existent. The emphasis laid on negations by 
Gorton's followers led to their being called the 
Nothingarians. Consult Janes, Samuel Gorton 
(Providence, 1890), and A. Gorton, Life and 
Times of Samuel Gorton (Philadelphia, 1907). 

0OBTY'NA (Lat., from Gk. Tóprwa). An 
ancient city of importance on the Southern side 
of the island of Crete, now called Gortyn. It 
stood on the banks of the small river Letliscus 
(Mitropolipotamo), at a short distance from the 
sea, with which it communicated by means of íts 
two harbors, Metallum and Lebena. It possessed 
temples of Apollo Pythius, Artemis, and Zeus. 
Near the town was the famous fountain of 
Sauros, inclosed by fruit-bearing poplars; and 
not far from this was another spring, overhung 
with an evergreen plane tree which in popular 
belief marked the scene of the amours of Júpiter 
and Europa. Gortyna was the second city in 
Crete, next to Cnosus in importance. According 
to tradition, Cnosus and Gortyna combined to 
subdue the island and then quarreled with each 
other. Neither plays a conspicuous part in the 
history of Greece. Under the Romana Gortyna 
became the metropolis of Crete. Some ruins may 
Btill be traced at the modern village of Hagii 
Deka. An important inscription (Greek) was 
discovered here in 1884, by Halbherr and Fabri- 
cius, in the bed of a mi 11 stream. The main body 
of the inscription was on a wall 27 feet long-and 
5 feet high. Taken with two fragments previ - 
ously discovered in 1857 and 1859, by French 
archfipologists, and 80 others which carne to light 
in 1885, the inscription forms a practicaUy com¬ 
plete code of laws, bearing on the family rela- 
tions in regard to sucli matters as inheritance, 
marriage, divorce, and adoption, and on matters 
of bargain and sale. The inscription is written 
alternately from right to left and left to riglit 
(boustrophedon ) in a peculiar local alphabet 
and in the local dialect. In spite of these marks 
of antiquity it is not likely that the main in¬ 
scription can be dated much earlier than 400 b.c. ; 
the fragments discovered in 1885 may belong to 
the seventh century b.o. There is a cast of the 
main inscription in the Cambridge (Fngland) 
Museum of Classical Archaeology. Consult: Bii- 
cheler and Zitelmann, Das Reoht von Gortyn 
(Frankfurt, 1885) ; Baunack, Inschrift von 
Gortyn (Leipzig, 1885); Merriam, in American 
Journal of Archaeology , vols. i and ii (Baltimore, 
1885-80), with translation and notes; Gardner- 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqmties (2d ed., 
London, 1898); Wyse, in Whibley’s Gompanion 
to Greek Studies (Oxford, 1905) ; Lipsius, Zum 
Recht von Gortyns (Leipzig, 1909) ; Kohler and 
Ziebarth, Das Stadireoht von Gortyn und seine 
Beziehungen zum gemeingriechtschen Recht 
(Gttttingen, 1912). For excavations at Gortyna 
in 1912 which yielded two more blocks of the 
gTeat inscription, conBult Tonks, “Archaeology,” 
in The Neto International Year Book (1912). 
See Compabetti. 

GORTYNIAN LAW CODE. See Gortyna. 

GÕBTZ, gêrts, Grokg Heinrich von. See 
Sohlitz. 


GOBUP-BESANEZ, gõ'ryp bâ-ziL'nôts, Babon 
Eugkn (1817-78). A German chemist, born at 
Graz and educated in that city and at Vienna, 
Padua, Munich, and Gbttingen. He was ap- 
pointed assistant in 1849 and regular professor 
of chemistry at Erlangen in 1855. His researches 
on zoüChemical analysis are important, and his 
work entitled Anleitung zur quahtativen und 
quantitatwen zoòchemischen A nalysv (3d ed., 
1871) is very valuable. His principal publication 
is the Lehrbuoh der Chemie (vol. i, 7 th ed., 
1885; vol. ii, 6 th ed., 1881; vol. iii, 4th ed., 
1878 ), which has been translated into French 
and several other languages. 

GORZ, gêrts, or GÕBITZ, gê'ríts. The capital 
of the Austrian Crownland of Gorz and Gradisca, 
one of the coast districts, charmingly situated 
in a fçuitful plain on the left bank of the 
Isonzo, about 35 miles north-northwest of Triest 
(Map: Áustria, C 4). It is the seat of an 
archbishop. Among its principal buildings 
are the cathedral of the seventeenth century, 
with a beautiful sacrarium; the church of St. 
Jgnatius and college of the Jesuits, the latter 
used as barracks; the Archbishops palace; and 
government buildings. Above the town rises the 
dilapidatcd old castle of the former counts of 
Gorz, now used as barracks; and to the north 
lies the Franeisean monastery of Castagnavizza, 
with the graves of Charles X of France, who 
died in Gfirz in 1836, of the Duc d^ngoulfime, 
and of the Comte de Chambord. Owing to its 
fine climate, it has become a favorito health 
resort, and is now called “the Nice of Áustria.” 
Its institutions include a gymnasium, a theo- 
logical school, a teachcrs* seminary, an agricul- 
tural school, an agricultural-chemistry experi- 
mcnt station, and a public library. Gd rz has 
manufactures of silks, cotton, thread, dyed 
goods, breadstuffs, pottery, candlcs, kindling 
wood, leather, matches, candles, paper, and 
soap, and a thriving trade in vegetables, candied 
fruits, and wine. Pop., 1900, 25,432; 1910, 
30,995. 

GÕBZ AND GBADISCA, grâ-dis^â. A 
crownland and princely earldom of the Austrian 
portion of Austria-Hungary, bounded on the 
north by Carinthia, east by Carniola, south by 
the Adriatic and the districts of Triest and 
Istria, and west by Italy. Area, 1140 square 
miles. It is mostly a mountainous region. The 
southwestern part, on the Adriatic, is wholly 
arable and very fertile, but has no good harbors. 
In the north the Julian Alps cross in a south- 
easterly direction, with the Triglav group (9394 
feet) rising on the east boundary; in the west 
the Venetian Alps extend south ward, forming 
most of the west boundary, with Monte Canin 
(8469 feet) as the highest peak. The two im¬ 
portant rivera are the Isonzo, which empties 
into the Adriatic, and the Timavo, which fiows 
into the Gulf of Triest. Agriculture and culture 
of the vine are the leading industries. Silk is 
also produced in the south. Wheat, barley, 
maize, rice, buckwheat, and hay are raised. 
Capital, Gorz. The local diet has 22 members. 
The crownland sends five members to the Lower 
House of Áustria. Pop., 1900, 232,897; 1910, 
261,721. The inhabitants are almost wholly Ro- 
man Catholies. The district carne into the pos- 
session of Áustria in 1500, on the extinction of 
a line of counts of Gorz and Gradisca, who had 
ruled for some centuries. 

GÕSCHEL, g^shel, Kabl Friedbich (1784- 
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1862). A German jurist and philosopher. He 
was born at Languensalza and was educated for 
the bar at Leipzig. In 1845 he was appointed 
president of the consistory for the Province of 
Saxony, Prússia, but was compelled to resign 
that position after the revolution of 1848. He 
was not only a scholar and theorist, but also a 
practical legislator, both in ecclesiastical and 
secular matters. Conservative in his religious 
views, Goschel exerted considerable iniluence 
upon the Protestant church in his day and, 
above all, was instrumental in establishing the 
relation between theology and the Hegelian phi- 
losophy. His works include: Aphorismen über 
Nichturissen und absolutes Wissen (1829); Der 
Monismu8 des Qedankcns (1832); Von den Be- 
weisen fur die Unsterblichíceit der menschlichen 
Seele (1835); Vortràge und Studten über Dante 
(1863). 

GOSCHEN, gõ'shen, Geobge Joaohim Go¬ 
schen, first Viscount (1831-1907). An English 
statesman. He was educated at Rugby and Oriel 
College, Oxford. Entering the mercantile firm of 
Frühling and Goschen, he paid especial attention 
to flnanee and in 1856 became a director of the 
Bank of England. A Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment for London from 1863, he took an active 
share in throwing open the universities to dis- 
senters and in bringing about tlie abolition of 
religious tests. He was reelected in 1865. He 
became a privy eouncilor and vice president of 
the Board of Trade in 1865, and in the following 
year Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Cabinet Minister, but retired with the Russell 
ministry in June of that year. On Gladstone’s 
accession to power in 1868, Goschen was np- 
pointed "president of the Poor Law Board and in 
1871 First Lord of the Admiralty. He retired 
from office with his party in 1874, and in the 
election of tliis year he was the only Liberal can¬ 
didate returned from the city of London. In 
the same year he became lord reetor of Aber- 
deen University. Two years later he and M. 
Joubert went as delegates to Cairo, where tliey 
planned with the Khedive the conversion of tlie 
Egyptian debt. In 1880 and 1881, as special 
Ambassador to the Porte, Goschen lent his Serv¬ 
ices to the settlement of the Gneco-Montenegrin 
boundary. Because of his opposition to Clad- 
stone on the extension of the franchise and on 
home rule for Treland, he abandoned the Liberal 
party for that of the Liberal Unionists (q.v.) 
in 1886 and accepted the oflice of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Lord Salisbury’s govornment 
after the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
In 1895 he again became First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty; he resigned in 1900, was created Vis¬ 
count, and entercd the House of Lords. He 
became reetor of Edinburgh University in 1890 
and chancellor of Oxford University in 1903. 
He published The Theory of Foreign Fxchanges 
and a life of his grandfather, G. J. GOschen, the 
noted German publisher (1903). 

GOSCHEN, Sir William Edward (1847- 
). An English diplomat, brother of the 
first Viscount Goschen. He was born in London, 
was educated at Rugby and Oxford, and entered 
the diplomatic Service as attaché in 1869. He 
was Third Secretary at BuenoB Aires (1873) 
and Paris (1875) and Second Secretary at Rio 
de Janeiro (1877), acctompanied his brother to 
Constantinople in 1880, and served as Secretary 
of Legation in Pcking (1885), Copenhagen 
(1888), Lisbon (1890), Washington (1893), and 
•St. Petersbmtg (1894). He was Ambassador at 


Belgrade in 1898-1900, at Copenhagen in 1900- 
05, and, after three years in Vienna, was in 
1908 promoted to the even more important post 
of Berlin. At the opening of the great European 
conflict of 1914 he returned to England. 

GOSTCAWK (AS. gõshafocy goose hawk, 
from gõ8 f goose hafoc, heafoc , hawk). A genus 
of falcons ( Astur ) eontaining five or six species, 
distingui shed from the true falcons by a lobe or 
festoon instead of a sharp tooth, on the edge of 
the upper mandible, and by the shortness of the 
wing, which reaches only to the middle of the 
tail. lt is more cloBely allied to the sparrow 
hawks. The species to which the name “gos- 
liawk” originally belonged (Aócipiter palumba- 
rtus, or gentUÍ8) is very widely diffused over 
Europe, Asia, and the north of África, ehiefly in- 
habiting hilly and wooded regions. It is now 
very rare in Great Bfitain, particularly in Eng¬ 
land. Although one of those that were called 
ignoble birds of prey, it was much used for fal- 
eonry, being easily trained, and very successful 
in catching such game as is confined to the 
ground. The goshawk was thus flown at hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, etc. It was also 
flown at geese, whence the name “goose hawk.” 
It ordinarily seeks its prey by flying near the 
ground and can remain a very long time on the 
wing. It follows its prey in a straight line, 
not rising in the air to descend upon it, like the 
falcons; and when baffled by the object of pur- 
suit entering a wood and hiding itself in some 
covert, will perch on a bough and await its re- 
appearance with wonderful patience for many 
hours. Its ílight is very rapid. The goshawk 
builds a large nest in trees. The female, much 
lnrger than the male, is about 2 feet in entire 
length. 

The American goshawk (Astur atricapillus) 
differs from that of the Old World, being alto- 
gether a larger and handsomer hawk. The upper 
parts are dark bluish-slate color, while under- 
neath it is whitish, closely barreei, or vermicu- 
lated with fine zigzag lines of brown. The 
young birds have a much less handsome plumage. 
The goshawk is ehiefly a winter visitor in tlie 
northern United States, but breeds in the Rocky 
Mountains from Colorado northward. it is the 
most abundant of the birds of prey in Alaska, 
where many remain through the winter, and 
siibsists partly by robbing the Eskimo liunters’ 
snares, though mainly by capturing ptarmigan 
for itself. See Plate of Falcons and Falconry. 

GO'SHEN. The name of a land given by 
Pharaoh to Jacob and his family when thcy carne 
to Egypt, and occupied by their descendants until 
the Èxodiis (Gen. xlv. 10, xlvi. 28, 34, xlvii. 27, 
1, 8; Ex. ix. 26). According to Gen. xlvi. 34, 
Goshen was outside of Egypt. This is also sug- 
gested by Josli. x. 41, xi. 16, where the land of 
Goshen is spoken of in connection with the 
Negeb (q.v.) and the Philistine Shephelah as 
a part of the conquests of Joshua. The Greek 
version rendered the name Tévefi, Gesem, evi- 
dently identifying it with the Kesem, or Kes, 
of Ptolemaic times, also called the Arabian 
nome, with its capital at Phakusa, the Egyptian 
pa-Sept, the modera Saft el Henneh. Naville, 
Mttller, and Wiedemann accept this view and 
look for the land of Goshen in the district around 
Saft el Henneh, east of the canal Abu’1 Menagge 
and extending north of the Wadi Tumilat so as 
to include both the twentieth and the eighth 
nome with Bubastis, Belbeis, and Abasseh. It 
is not improbable, however, that this district, 
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which in the time of Seti I (1319-10 b.c.J was a 
marshland, formed only the part of Goshen that 
was nearest to Egypt, and that the name was 
used by the Hebrews to designate the whole 
eountry between the Brook of Egypt (Wadi el 
‘Arish) and the Nile delta. As the name “Miz- 
raim ,, (Egypt) was also employed bo as to in- 
clude this region, Goshen might’be said to be in 
Egypt in the wider sense as well as outside of 
Egypt in a narrower sense. When it íh de- 
seribed as “the best of the land” (Gen. xlvii. 0, 
11 ), this is to be understood as referring to the 
needs of a pastoral or seminomadic peoplê. Con- 
sult W. Max Mtiller, Asien und Europa nach den 
àgyptischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 1803); id., 
art. “Goshen/’ Encyclopcedia Bíblica (New York, 
1001) ; Naville, The Shrine of Baft el Henneh 
and the Land of Goshen (London, 1888) ; Wie- 
demann, in Guthe’s Kurzes Bibelworterbuch 
(Ttibingen, 1903) ; J. G. Duncan, Exploration of 
Egypt and the Old Testament (New York, 1900) ; 
H. Brown, The Land of Goshen and the Exodus 
(2d ed., London, 1912). 

GOSHEN 1 . A city and the county seat of 
Elkhart Co., Ind., 110 miles east of Chicago, 111., 
on the Lake Shorc and Miehigan Southern and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis 
railroads, and on the Elkhart River (Map: In- 
diana, F 1). The city contains Goshen College, 
a Carncgie library, city hospital, and a fine high- 
school building. It has important agricultural 
and luinber interests and extensive manufac¬ 
tures, which include flour, rubber goods, ladders, 
iron, condensed milk, buggies and wagons, steel 
tanks, underwear, machinery, sash and doors, 
vencering, furniture, and farm implemente. 
Goshen is goycrned by a mayor, elected every 
four years, and a unicameral council. The water 
works and an electric-light plant are owned and 
operated by the city. Pop., 1900, 7810; 1910, 
8514: 1014 (U. S. est.), 8813. 

GOSHEN. A village and the county seat of 
Orange Co., N. Y., 00 miles northwest of New 
York, on the Erie and the Lchigh and New Eng- 
land railroads (Map: New York, A 1). The 
centre of an agricultural region, it has a large 
trade in milk and cheesc. There are cut-glass 
works, foundries, a road-cart factory, and a 
cidcr mi 11. The village contains a publie library, 
a hospital, and a sanitarium. Goshen was settled 
in 1714 and first incorporated in 1800. The gov- 
ernment, under a general Act of 1897, is vested 
in a president and board of four trustees, who 
are elected at the annual Corporation meeting. 
The village owns and operates its water works. 
Pop., 1900, 2820; 1910, 3081. 

GOSIUTE, gõ'shl-55t (from Gossip , their chief 
-f- Ute). A Shoshonean tribe, formerly ranging 
west of Great Salt Lake, Utah, and later assimi- 
lated by the Piute (q.v.). 

GOSLAR, ? ó'slár. An ancient Imperial city 
of Germany, m the Prussian Province of Han- 
over, situated on the Gose at the foot of the 
Rammelsberg, about 35 miles south of Bruns¬ 
wick (Map: Prússia, D 3). Its ancient build- 
ings give it a very mediaeval appearance. These 
include the Zwinger, a tower with walls 20 feet 
thick; the Gothic Rathaus, with a valuable col- 
lection of old books, paintings, and other an- 
tiquities; the tailors’, butchers’, and bakers’ 
guild houses, the Romanesque twelfth-century 
church of the Neuwerk Monastery, with good 
mural paintings; the Frankenberg Church, 
built at the beginning of the twelfth century 
and restored in 1873, with tombstones and 


sculptures; and the cathedral chapei, with a 
splendid altar. It was formerly the vestibule 
of the historical cathedral of St. Simon and St. 
Jude, founded in 1045 and destroyed in 1820, 
and contains many relies of interest to the 
antiquary. The Kaiserhaus, the most ancient 
secular building in Germany, built in 1039, is 
a restored palace founded by Henry TIL Its 
large Imperial hall is enriched with historical 
frescoes by Wislicenus and contains an ancient 
Imperial throne dating from the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. The double chapei of St. Ulrich, a por- 
tion of the original building, holds the tomb of 
Henry Hl, with his heart. Among its institu- 
tions are a gymnasium, a teachers’ institute, 
and several sanitariums. 

The chief industry of Goslar is mining. It 
manufactures polished marble, matehes, Chemi¬ 
cals, starch, playing cards, cigars, hats, dyes, 
cut glass, brandy, and beer. In the vicinity 
are situated a number of ponds from which ochre 
dye is obtained. The Rammelsberg Mountain 
(2040 feet) has been mined for centuries, pro- 
duces silver, copper, lead, zinc, and gold ores, 
and is a source of much interest to tourists. 
Pop., 1900, 10,403; 1910, 18,909, chiefly Prot¬ 
estante. Goslar was founded probably early in 
the tenth century and soon became important 
on account of its rich mineral deposite. It was 
a favorite place with the Saxon and Franconian 
emperors and the seat of many diets. For its 
adherencc to the Hohenstaufen it was destroyed 
by Otho IV in 1204, but it recovered its pros- 
perity after joining the Hanseatic League. It 
sutfered during the Thirty Years’ War and was 
burned in 1728 and 1780. Attached to Hanover 
in 1810, it finally became Prussian in 1800. 

GOSLAWSKI, gô-slHVskê, Maurycy (1802- 
34). A Polish poet, born in Podolia. He was 
educated at Kremenetz and composed his fa- 
mons war songs as a soldier during the revo- 
lution of 1830. These werc subsequently col- 
lected and published under the title Poezya 
Ülana polskiego poswiecona Polkom M. Go- 
slawski (Poems of a Polish Uhlan, 1833). Sent 
as an emissary to Galicia from Paris, whither 
he had fled in 1833, lie was arrested by the 
Russian authorities and imprisoned at StaniB- 
lau, where he died, and where a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1875. His complete 
works were published by Brockhaus in 1804 
under the title of Poezye. 

GOS'NELL, R. Edwabd (1800- ). A 

Canadian archivist and author. He was born 
at Lake Beauport, Province of Quebec, was early 
a public-school teacher and in newspaper work, 
and went in 1888 to British Columbia, where, 
after two years on the staff of the Vancouver 
Neícs-A dvertiser, he was appointed a commis- 
sioner to exhibit the produets of the province. 
In 1893 he became librarian and secretary of 
the provincial bureau of statisties, and later he 
edited the Victoria Colonist for some years. 
He was made provincial archivist and secretary 
of the British Columbia Forestry Commission, 
was actively interested in the cause of Imperial 
federation, becoming a member of the British 
Empire League in British Columbia, and in 
1907 was a delegate to the Conference on Edu- 
cation in London, England. He edited the 
British Columbia Year Book. His publications 
include Some Practical Phases of a Great Ques 
tiún (1901) and, with R. H. Coats, The Life of 
Bir James Douglas (1905), in the “Makers of 
Canada Series.” 
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GOÉFNOUD, Bjbthoiomew (?-1007)* An 
English navigator and one oí the earliest ex¬ 
plorar® of New England. He sailed for America 
in March, 1602, with a party of colou iate in the 
Goncord. The expedition seems to have been 
supported by Sir Walter Raleigh. Gosnold 
made land soraewhere oxi the coast of Maine, 
sailed south along the coast, and discovered and 
naxned Cape God, Martha’a Vineyard, and Eliza- 
beth Island. This last, now known as Cutty- 
hunk, wa® made a base for trading operations, 
which were carried on in Buzzard’s Bay for a 
few weeks. The idea of a permanent settlement, 
to found which was one of the objects of the 
voyage, was soon abandoned, and in July the 
Goncord was once more in England with a cargo 
of cedar, fura, and sassafras. In 1606—largely 
through Gosnold’s efforts—an association of 
London and West qí England merchants ob- 
tained a charter from James T for colonizing 
Virginia. Three ships sailed under Capt. Chris- 
topher Newport (1607). The expedition dis¬ 
covered and named Cape Charles and Cape 
Henry and founded the settlement of James- 
town. Gosnold was among those appointed by 
the King to the council of the Colony, and he 
was one of the many who succumbed to illness 
in the early months of the experiment. He died 
on Aug. 22, 1607. For the contemporary ac- 
count of Gosnold’s voyages and the settlement 
of Virginia, consult Arber’s edition of the Works 
of John Smith, in the “Scholar’s Library” (Lon¬ 
don, 1884), and Stevcns’s reprint of Brereton, 
Brief and True Relation of Gosnold’8 Voyage 
(ib., 1901). See Cuttyhunk. 

GOS^PEL (AS. godspél, godspell , OS. god- 
spell, OHG. gotspel, the o being originally long, 
and meaning thus gõd, good + spel, tidings, a 
translation of Gk. eiayyéXi ov, evangelion , good 
tidings, from eü, eu, well + áyyéXXeL*, angellein , 
to annoimce. Through the shortening of the o, 
in popular speech, before the three consonants, 
the word took the form gõdepel, God story, the 
story of Christ. To this form the OS. and OHG. 
belong). The word used to denote (1) the 
message of salvation given to the world by 
Jesus Christ, and (2) the historical record 
of this message as contained in the first four 
books of the New Testament, so that each of 
these books is designated a Gospel, and the col- 
leetion is known as the Gospels. The terra, as 
used in the earlicr books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, has an active sense, best expressed by 
the phrase “the preached gospel.” This was 
due to the missionary character of the initial 
proclamation which was given by the Apostles 
to the message of salvation. lt is frequcntly 
so used in PauFs Epistles (e.g., 1 Thess. iii. 2; 
Bom. i. 1-3, 9, 16j Phil. i. 6, 12, ii. 22, iv. 3). 
In the later books the term is used sometimes 
in a technical sense, denoting the historical 
record of this salvation message (e.g., Mark 
i. 1), or even the message itself as an article 
of faith and confession (e.g., Rev. xiv. 6). This 
technical sense was fully acquired by the end 
of the second century. Its primary sense is 
seen in such passages as Mark i. 14, 15, xiii. 10, 
xiv. 9; Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 13; 
Gal. i. 11, ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 
Bom. x. 16. 

The following article naturally confines itself 
to the term as denoting the historical recorda 
of the Gospel message, the New Testament books 
oommonly known as the Gospels. Of these Gos¬ 
pels, the first three (Matthew, Mark, Luke) 


cover practically the early portion of Jesus’ 
life, i.e., His ministry in Galilee and the north, 
together with the close of His life in Jerusalém, 
recording largely the same events and reproduo- 
ing largely the same teachings. For this reason 
tliey are technically known as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the question of their literary rela¬ 
tion to one another and to common and specific 
sources is known as the Synoptic Problem . 
Their origin dates within generally the same 
period, say from 65 to 80 A.D. The Fourth 
Gospel (John) covers the later portion of Jesus’ 
life—i.e., His ministry in Judaa and Jerusa¬ 
lém, not only on the occasion of His visits to 
the city before and at the close of His Galilean 
ministry, but especially during His closing min¬ 
istry in that city and region —recording events 
and reproducing teachings largely diffcrent from 
those given in the Synoptic Gospels. For this 
reason the literary relation of the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel to the Synoptic Gospels constitutcs in itself 
a specific problera known as the Johannine Pr oh • 
lem , or the Problem of the Fourth Gospel. The 
origin of the Fourth Gospel dates from a period 
much later than those of the Synoptists, say 
about 90 a.d. The discussion of these two 
probleras has enlisted the interest of most New 
Testament scholars and has really gathered 
around itself the moBt significant New Testa¬ 
ment work which has been done in the last 50 
years. More definitely stated, these problems 
are as follows: 

I. Synoptic Problem. Our first three Gos¬ 
pels present such striking identities in their 
order of narrative and in their use of word, 
phrase, and continuod statement, and at the 
same time such striking difforenees in these 
respects, that we are compelled to ask what 
theory of their origin will account for these 
phenomena. The following theories have been 
propoundcd: {a) the Successiw: Dcpmdence 
Theory, viz., that the evangelists made use of 
one or more of the Gospels already written, 
so that one of the Gospels is the first and orig¬ 
inal Gospel—a second writer using the first, 
and the th ir d using one or both of his predeces- 
sors. This is the oldcst view, having practically 
originated with Augustinc, and has been worked 
out into every possible modification. (6) the 
Documentary Theory , viz., that all three Gos¬ 
pels to some extent made use of a pre&xisting 
written source. This theory came from ideas 
suggested by Le Clerc (1716) and was later 
taken up by Priestly (1777) and finally defi¬ 
nitely formulated by Lessing (1778). This also 
lias received many modifications, according to 
the view lield as to the character of the original 
document and also according to the way this 
theory was combined with the first. ( c) the 
Oral Theory , viz., that all three Gospels made 
use of the common oral tradition, which had 
become fixed by use. This was first suggested 
by Herder (1797) and Eckermann (1806), but 
fully formulated by Gieseler (1818). It has 
also been variously modifíed, according as there 
have been held to enter into the oral sources 
written sources as well, or as the Gospels have 
been held to have undergone various recensions 
which the evangelists have used in varied 
combinations. 

The conclusions most generally accepted by 
critics to-day lie within the general sphere of 
the Documentary Theory, though they involve 
elements of each of the others. In substance 
they are, that behind our present canônica} 
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Gospels lay two fundamental written soureee: 
õne a oollection of sayings*of Jesus, known as 
the Loqíq, of Matthew—referred to to-day by 
the more general term Quelle (Bource), repTe- 
sented by the 1 flymbol Q — and present most 
conspicuously, lf not exelusively, in our ílrst 
and third Gospels; the other a narrative of the 
events of Jesus* ministry, whieh is praetically, 
if not abaolutely, identical with our second 
Gospel. Besides these main sources, it is held 
that the writers of the individual Gospels had 
acceSs to special sources peculiar to themselves; 
while the writer of the third Gospel is held by 
some to have made use of the first as well as 
the second, though there are others who ac- 
count for the material eommon to the first and 
third Gospels on the thcory that they made 
use of coramon documents apart from Q and 
not accessible to the second Gospel. Recently 
the theory has been advanced in Germany that 
the two main documents referred to above are 
not primary in charácter, but oomposite results 
of multiple sources whose origin is often, if not 
always, impossible to trace. 

II. The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. Gen- 
erally the problem has been ccntred on the 
contrasta disclosed between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics. The narrative scheme of 
the Fourth Gospel differs from that of the 
Synoptics, not only in the portion of the min¬ 
istry which it specially covcrs, but in the shift- 
ing of incidents eommon to both schemes; while 
incidents are introduced in the Fourth Gospel 
the omission of which on the part of the Synop¬ 
tics is difficult to understand, and others are 
omitted which would be reasonably expectcd 
on the part of the Fourth Gospel. In the dis- 
courses of Jesus there is an even more radical 
difference. (a) The Synoptics present the dis- 
courses as simple talks on the levei of everyday 
speech; the Fourth Gospel as involvod discourses 
beyond the range of ordinary speech. (6) The 
Synoptics give the discourses largely in the 
form of parable—as the Sower, the Lost Sheep, 
the Prodigal Son; the Fourth Gospel gives them 
largely in the form of allegory—as the Water 
of Life, the Light of the World, the Good 
Shepherd. (c) In the Synoptics the subject 
of the discourses is, genèrally speaking, the 
varied and practical topies of religious living 
—as in the Sermon on the Mount, the qualities 
of the Christian life and character; or, as in 
the great Parable Discourse, the nature and 
growth of the Kingdom of God. Tn the Fourth 
Gospel, to an almost exclusive extent, Jesus 
Himself is made the subject of the discourses, 
and this self-subject is treated almost wholly 
from the point of Jesus* transcendental rela- 
tions to the Godhead. The problem so pre- 
sented has been sought to be solved, on the one 
hánd by harmonizing the contrasta between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, as both of 
first-centuTy origin; on the other hand by 
accepting them as evidence of a sccond-century 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. Recently, how- 
ever, it has come to be recognized that the 
problem is too complicated to be settled on the 
basis of the contrasts between the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel and the Synoptics. The Synoptic narrative 
cannot be accepted as a standard of complete- 
ness or accuracy as to Jesus* ministry, or the 
Synoptic discourses as the only form of ad- 
dress pofisible on Jesus* part. The problem thus 
resolves itself into the question, not only as to 
the extent to which the Fourth Gospel dis- 


òoursee are supposáble on the part of Jesus, but 
ttlso as to how far reliable histórica! tradition 
underlies the framework of facts which the 
Fourth Gospel presents. 

In addition to these main problems of the 
Gospels, there are the following minor ones: 

A. The Problem of the Contenta. Involved 
in this problem are the following principal 
points of present-day criticism: 

(a) The Nativity .-*-This is given in but two 
of the four Gospels, Matthew (i. 18-ii) and 
Luke (i. 5-ii. 39), and is presented by them 
in narrative» differing largely from each other. 
The one in Luke is the fuller and gives every 
evidence of havi ng been derived from written 
Aramaic sources; the one in Matthew gives the 
impression of having come from oral sources. 
The ehief question of debate is whether these 
sources rest upon historical fact or are the 
produet of idealizing tradition. Against their 
acceptance as historical is the difficulty that 
during the period of the Gospel history there 
seems to have been no popular, nor even disciple, 
knowledge of them, the significance of which 
fact is heightened by the absence of all reference 
to them in the New Testament epistolary litera- 
ture. In addition to this, are diffleulties in the 
narratives as they stand—particularly the lack 
of full harmony in their reeord of events. as 
seen in the return of the family to Nazareth; 
the singular agreement which they bear at 
points to the national Messianic expectationfi 
which were never realized—as seen in the angel 
announcement that the Child was to ascend the 
thronc of David and reign over the house of 
Jacob forever; and the poetic elaboration of 
certa in parts—as seen in the songs of Mary 
and Zaeharias. On the other hand, against the 
interpreta ti on of the narratives as idealizations, 
there is the difficulty of the necessary assump- 
tion of a remaTkably early date for the process. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke was written much, 
if at all, later than 75 a.d.; and yet at the 
time of their writing this tradition was not 
only popularly received, but had come into the 
elaborated dooumentary form represented in 
Luke. Sueli idealization further must have been 
of a distinctively Gentile origin. With his high 
conception of the holiness of the married State, 
the Jew would not consider supernatural birth 
necessary for an ideal—in fact, did not so inter- 
pret the prophecy of the virgin birth (Isa. vii. 
14)—while his severely monotheistic idea of 
God would render a birth brought about by 
divine paternity hopelessly forcign to his mind: 
and yet. on the part of the Gentile, the crude 
sensuality of supernatural birth in pagan my- 
thologies would make the creation and acceptance 
of such a tradition regarding Jesus within the 
Christian Church most difficult of accomplish- 
ment; while the origin of the narratives in 
Oriental myths is critically improbable, in view 
of the fact that these mytns present no analogy 
to the virgin element in the narratives and that 
there is absolutely no trace of any process of a 
pre-Christian devêlopment of them which would 
render possible their final incorporation in the 
Gospels. Of the problem thus presented there 
may be no complete solution, though there is 
nothing in it which renders impossible the ac¬ 
ceptance of the essential fact of a miraculous 
birth. On the contrary, the difficulty of the 
Gospel and Epistle silence regarding the event, 
and the difficulty gathering around the presence 
ih the narratives of unfulfilled Jewish ideais. 
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íavor the historical character of the record; 
«ince, not only in proportion as the peculiar 
privacy of the event and the singular suspicion 
likely to attach to it in the popular mind are 
appreciated does the lack of publicity given be- 
come intelligible, but in proportion as the nar- 
ratives record a form of announcement which 
agrees with the stage of Messianic expectations 
belonging to that beginning time of Gospel his- 
tory, they show their primitive character, what- 
ever poetic elaborations or harmonistic difficul- 
ties they present; while in proportion as the 
main idea of the supernatural conception which 
the narratives contain was unnatural to Jewish 
thought and unhkely of Gentile production or 
of Oriental derivation, they show an element 
accounted for only on the assumption of actual 
fact. 

(b) The Lord’s Supper. —This is recorded by 
each of the Synoptists, all of whom agree in 
placing it at the time of, and in connection with, 
the regular Passover meai. Mark and Matthew, 
however, agree as against Luke at two points: 
(1) as to the sequence of the bread and the 
cup—Mark and Matthew placing the bread 
first, Luke placing the cup both first and last; 
and (2) as to the permanenee intended in the 
observanoe of the meai—Luke making Jesus 
purpose it as a subsequent memorial of Him- 
self, Matthew and Mark recording no such 
intention on Jesus’ part. At the same time 
the Synoptists come into definite relation to 
the narra tive of the Passion Week as given by 
the Fourtli Gospel, involving the time of the 
Supper and its relation to the regular Paschal 
meai—the Synoptists placing the Supper on 
the Feast day and making it identical with 
the Paschal meai, the Fourth Gospel placing 
the Supper before the Feast day and out of all 
association with the meai. In addition, ac- 
count must be taken of the fact that Paul 
has given us, in 1 Cor. xi. 23-26, a definite 
statement of the institution of the Supper, 
which, in proportion as it is earlier than the 
Gospel narratives could be, takes precedence of 
the Synoptic records. This Pauline statement 
agrees with Luke—though only to a very slight 
degree when the text of the Gospel is relieved 
of its errors— and thus diverges from Mark 
and Matthew in its distinct mention of the 
cup being after the Supper, and of Jesus’ pur¬ 
pose that the observance of the meai should be 
a permanent one with His disciples. In fact, 
it is quite clear from the character of the ac- 
count of Luke that, in its statement of the 
after cup and of Jesus’ purpose, it is derived 
from Paul, who in his statement further diverges 
from all the Gospels in evidently associating 
together the Supper and the ordinary religious 
meai of the Church—the Agape—if he does not 
actually identify them. 

The problem presented is consequently two- 
fold: (1) Was the Supper observed before the 
regular Passover feast and as a meai distinctly 
different from it, or at the close of the feast 
and as a meai definitely associated with it? 
and (2) Was its observance intended by Jesus 
to be a permanent one or to be exhausted in 
the event of that night? As to the first point, 
in case the dating of the Fourth Gospel is to 
be taken as correct, that part of the Synoptic 
narrative which connects the supper with the 
Passover feast (Mark xiv. 12-16 and parallels, 
including Luke xxii. 15) must be regarded as a 
modification of the original tradition, due to 


the Church’s early Identification of the two 
meais, while the Supper itself must be under- 
stood as an ordinary Jewish meai, the bread 
and wine of which Jesus symbolically refera to 
Himself. It has been held that in case the 
dating of the Synoptics is to be accepted, the 
Fourth Gospel’s chronology is to be regarded as 
distorted by its author, either through ignorance 
or for partisan reasons, and the Supper itself 
understood as identified in time and meaning 
with the regular Passover feast. But it is now 
recognized that the record of the Synoptics is 
not consistent with their placing of the meai, 
but betrays the fact that it could not have 
occurred on the Feast day, as it must have done 
if it was identical with the Paschal feast. In 
either case, however, it is to be noted that all 
four Gospels agree in placing Jesus’ dcath on 
Friday, and that the significance recorded by 
the Synoptists and Paul as attached by Jesus 
to the bread and wine of the meai is one which 
refers them to His death as a sacrifiee. As to 
the second point, the fact that Luke’s mention 
of Jesus’ purpose of a permanent observance of 
the Supper is practically derived from Paul 
confines the authority for this item in the 
narrative wliolly to the Apostle. In regard to 
the worth of his testimony, it is evident, on the 
one hand, that the earliness of his aceount, in 
comparison with the Gospel records, gives it 
a relative value beyond theirs. This is confirmed 
by the almost necossary assumption that, even 
if the peculiar way in which he introduces his 
account (verse 23 a) was not intended by him 
to refer his knowledge of the facts to divine 
revclation, it was intended to place it on a high 
plane of authority. On the other hand, the fact 
that Paul is writing to the disorderly church 
at Corinth, and has in mind at this particular 
point in his Epistle their shameful conduct of 
the Lord’s Supper, might lead Paul to read 
this purpose into the narrative of the event by 
way of emphasizing to his readers the continuai 
authority of the Supper. It would be mani- 
festly unwarranted, however, to hold that such 
action on PauPs part disposed of the question, 
since the portrayal of the Supper by Mark and 
Matthew as, in the mind of Jesus, a covenant 
between Himself and His disciples, implies an 
intended permanenee in the observance of the 
event, which practically involves the command, 
“This do in remembrance of Me,” whether it 
was actually uttered or not. It would. seem, 
therefore, that whatever difficulties lie in the 
way of a complete solution of the problem, the 
following essential facts are clear: that Christ, 
in a final supper with His disciples, symbolically 
referred the bread and wine of the meai to His 
approaching death as a sacrificial act on His 
part, in their partaking of which symbols they 
entered into a covenant realization of its benefits 
and recognition of its obligations. 

(c) The Resurrection .—While none of the 
Gospels record the act itself, they all record the 
fact of the Resurrection, though in narratives 
which differ widely from one another. (The 
concluding verses of the last chapter of Mark, 
xvi. 9-20, are recognized as a later substitute 
for the ending of the Gospel, and John xxi as 
a probable supplement to the original Gospel.) 
The most significant divergence is regarding 
the scene of the chief appearances of Jesus— 
Matthew (xxviii. 16-20) and, by implication, 
Mark (xvi. 7) placing it in Galilee, Luke (xxiv) 
and John (xx) in Jerusalem. The minor 
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divergenees relate to individualities in the nar- 
ration of events, involved in which are some 
notable peculiarities, such as Matthew’s refer- 
ence to the accompanying natural and angelic 
events (xxviii. £-4), and the gathering of the 
eleven at a mountain in Galilce (verses 16-20); 
Luke’s story of the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus (xxiv. 13-15), and his account of 
Jesus’ final blessing of the disciple band and 
His asccnsion from them at Bethany (verses 
50-53) ; John’s record of the curing of Thomas’s 
doubt (xx. 24-29). Further involved in these 
individualities of narration are some striking 
difficulties of detail, such as the statement by 
Luke (xxiv. 9) that the women told their expe- 
rience at the sepulchre to thç eleven and to all 
the rest, while Mark says that tliey said noth- 
ing to any man (xvi. 8); John’s statement 
that Jesus forbade Mary to touch Him (xx. 17), 
while Matthew recounts that the women, in- 
cluding Mary, were allowed to clasp His feet 
(xxviii. 9). Apart from these divergences, 
however, there manifest themselves the follow- 
ing whole and partial agreements: (I) As to 
the visit of the women to the sepulchre. All 
the Synoptists unite in saying that tliey made 
their visit early in the inorning, finding the 
tomb empty and returning to the city with the 
fact impressed upon their minds (Mark xvi. 
2-4, 0; Matt. xxviii. 2, 3, 5, 0; Luke xxiv. 
4-6 a). John confines his account to the expe- 
rience of Mary Magdalene, but states also on 
her part an early-morning visit, implying the 
finding of an empty tomb, and the announee- 
ment of the fact to Peter and John, who thera- 
selves go to the sepulclirc and eonfirm the story 
by th(*ir personal observation and tlien return 
to their homes (xx. 1-10; cf. Luke xxiv. 12). 
(2) As to the angelic appearances. All the 
Synoptists unite in relating a vision of angels 
at the tomb (Mark and Matthew one angel, 
Luke two), and a message from the angels, 
through the women, to the disciples, to the 
effect that Jesus was risen (Mark xvi. 5, 6; 
Matt. xxviii. 2, 3, 5, 6; Luke xxiv. 4-6 a), 
Mark and Matthew adding an announcement that 
Jesus would meet with His disciples in Galilee 
(Mark xvi. 7; Matt. xxviii. 7); Luke, merely 
a reminder of what Jesus had said to His 
disciples eoncerning His death and resurrection 
wliilc He had been with them in Galilee (xxiv. 
6 -8). (3) As to the appearances of Jesus Ilim- 

Belf. (o) Matthew and John unite in relating 
an appearance to the women after leaving the 
tomb (Matthew to the group, John to Mary 
Magdalene). On this occasion a message is 
given them by Jesus Himself to His disciples 
(Matthew, that He would precede them into 
Galilee; John, that He would ascend into 
heaven) (Matt. xxviii. 10; John xx. 17). (6) 

Luke and John unite in relating an appearance 
to certain of His disciples during the evening 
of this same day, in which Jesus convinced 
their unbelief by displaying to them the marks 
of His cruciíixion; Luke adding the items of 
the disciples’ fear at the appearance and the 
material proof given by Jesus of His bodily 
existence, together with His instruction of them 
in the Scriptures’ reference to Himself and His 
work; John, the items of the appearance being 
accomplished in spite of closed doors, Jesus’ 
ixnpartation to them of the Holy Spirit, and 
His recognition of them as His representatives 
in the world (Luke xxiv. 36-49; John xx. 
18-23). In our study of the Gospel narratives, 


however, account must be taken of the definita 
statement made by Paul in his First Epistle 
to the Oorinthians (xv. 4-8), where he gives a 
list of six appearances of Jesus—first to Peter, 
then to the twelve, then to a company of more 
than 500 disciples, after that to James, then 
to all the Apostles, adding finally the appear- 
ance to himself. This statement, like that re- 
garding the Lord’s Supper, has priority over 
the earliest Gospel account and is placed by the 
Apostle on a liigh plane of reliability of source. 
In view of these facts it is signifieant that its 
only divergence from the Gospel accounts is by 
way of supplementation to what they narrate. 
From all this, then, it would seem quite possible 
for Jesus to have appeared to certain individ¬ 
uais among His disciples in Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood within eight days after His resur¬ 
rection; later to have appeared to larger num- 
bers of His followcrs in Galilee; and finally, 
before His ascension, to have appeared to the 
apostolic circle in Jerusalem, leading them out 
to Bethany, where He was parted from them. 
The only question would be the time taken for 
the disciples’ journey from Jerusalem to Galilee 
and return, and this is not a serious one. As 
to the general sequenee of events, however, it 
is quite impossible to construet any narrative 
which will include all the items of the inde¬ 
pendeu t accounts as given us in the four Gos- 
pels. It is most likely that the four statements 
(Matt. xxviii. 1; John xx. 1; Luke xxiv. 4, 10) 
regarding the visits by the women are merely 
variants of fragmentary accounts of a single 
visit early in the inorning, for the purpose of 
eomplcting the burial. 

It is quite natural that, when Peter and John 
were informed as to what had taken place, they 
sliould have proceeded at once to the sepulchre 
in order to verify the facts and, upon arriving 
at the place, that it sliould be John who rose 
to a believing idea as to what might be behind 
the facts (John xx. 3-10; cf. Luke xxiv. 12). 
Mary Magdalene may have rcturned to the 
sepulchre at the same time as Peter and John, 
and while there the Master may have appeared 
to her (John xx. 14-18; cf. Mark xvi. 9)—the 
vision of angels given in John xx. 11-13 being 
a eonfusion of the Synoptic account. 

The appearances to the disciples recorded in 
Luke xxiv. 13 ff., cf. Mark xvi. 12; Luke xxiv. 
34, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 5; Luke xxiv. 36 ff.; John 
xx. 19 ff., cf. Mark xvi. 14, most likely fol- 
lowed in the Jerusalem region; while the ap¬ 
pearances in Galilee (as recorded in John xxi. 
1-23; Matt. xxviii. 16 f., cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6 f.) 
were probably later. 

The appearance to the 500 (1 Cor. xv. 6) was 
in all likelihood the same as that recorded by 
Matthew (xxviii. 16 f.), following the meeting 
at the lake referred to by John (xxi. 1-23). 
The appearance to James (1 Cor. xv. 7) may 
naturally have been the last before the ascen¬ 
sion, which latter event is referred to by Paul 
as the appearance to “all the apostles,” at 
which time the commission was most fittinçly 
given—Matthew inaccurately connecting it with 
the appearance to the disciples in Galilee 
(xxviii. 18-20), and Luke compressing it into 
connection with the appearance to the eleven 
in Jerusalem in his desire to prepare the closing 
of the Gospel narrative for the beginning of 
that of his Second Book. 

As a general result, the problem presents it- 
self, not as one of mutually exclusive recorda. 
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iltioe, admitting all the minor contradictions, 
the agreement among the narratives as to the 
essential facts is clear. The problem reduces 
itself in reality to the question whether the 
source of these narratives is more likely to have 
been the actual fact of the resurrection, evi- 
denced to the disciples, *or a self-persuasion of 
it on their part, through a dcsire to believe it 
to have occurred, though it had not. The de- 
cision between these alternatives will be deter- 
mined by the inference which must ineyitably 
be drawn from the faets ( 1 ) that the disciples 
did not reach their belief by any slow process 
of reasoning, but by an almost immediate con- 
viction of the event, in spite of their deep 
despondeney over Calvary; and (2) that it has 
been on the proclamation of this event, as tho 
basal ground of its faith in Jesus, that Chris- 
tianity has reached its stupendous results in 
the world. 

B. The Problem of the Chronology. This 
concerna itself ehiefly with the question as to 
the length of Jesus* ministry; and this ques¬ 
tion turns largely upon the charactcr of the 
feast mentioned in John v. 1. If this is held 
to be a Passover, the duration of His active 
work is extended to at least three years; if it 
is not so held, the limit is reduced to perhaps 
two years. For full discussion of this and 
minor points, see New Testament Chronology. 
See also the articles on the individual Gospels. 
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GOSPEL. In the liturgical sense, the sliort 
selection from the Gospels which is read or sung 
in the mass and in the Anglican communion Serv¬ 
ice between the epistle and the creed. It formed 
a regular part of the Service as early as the 
second eentury. For 200 years the reading 
was continuou s, taken up each day where the 
preyious one had stopped; but when the calen- 
dar was fully develoned under Pope Damasus 
the selections were cnosen to correspond with 
it. The liturgical gospels were not originally 
included in the same book with the rest of the 
Service, which allowed special ceremonial ven- 
eration to be paid to the book contalning thera. 
Thus, in the fiíth eentury it was brought in 
Bolemn procession and laid upon the altar at 
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the beginning of the Service; a relic of this prac- 
tice is the present custom of having the deacon 
deposit it for a while upon the altar imrae- 
diately before singing the gospel. The bearing 
of lights in connection with it was known to 
St. Jerome and signiôes the illumination of the 
world by the gospel message. The reading is 
prefaced by the response Gloria tibi, Domine 
(Glory be to thee, O Lord!), and followed by 
Lúais tibi , Christe { Praise be to thee, O Christ!), 
after which the book is kissed by the celebrant. 
All present have always stood during the reading 
with uncovered heads, even kings laying aside 
their crowns. Tho recitation of the “last gos- 
061 ” (commonly the flrst 14 verses of John, un- 
less commemoration is made of a superseded 
Office by the use of its gospel) is of later intro- 
duction. In the thirteenth century the priest 
recited it on the way to the sacristy, as the 
bishop does to-day on the way from the altar 
to his throne. Pius V in his reyised missal gave 
it its present place. See Mass ; Epistle. 

GOEFPELER. A name applied to the minister 
in the Church of England who reads the gospel 
in the communion serviço, analogous to tho 
deacon in the mass. (See Epistole». ) It was 
also used as a nickname for Wiclif and his fol- 
lowers when they devoted themselves to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in the vernacular. 

GOS'PORT. A fortified seaport and market 
town in Hampshire, England, 81 miles South¬ 
west of London, on Portsmouth harbor (the 
English Channel), directly opposite Portsmouth, 
with which it is connected by a floating bridge 
(Map: England, E 0). It is the chief manu- 
facturing seat and depot of stores for tlie equip- 
ment of the British navy. The inhabitants are 
mostly engaged in government establishments, 
which comprise powder magazines, fusee and 
rocket laboratories, and the Royal Clarence 
Victualing Yard, with its various important 
departments. Among the industries are the 
manufacturing of anchors and chain cables, 
yacht building, and sailmaking. The town is 
inclosed within ramparts with an outer circle 
of forts, which merge in the continuous barrier 
that surrounds PortBea and Portsmouth. On 
the southeast is Haslar Hospital, the celebrated 
national institution for disabled sailors, accom- 
modating 2000 patients. Bishop Henry de Blois 
is said to have bestowed the name of God’s port 
—henoe Gosport—when he found safety here 
during a storm in 1158. The large suburban 
district of Alverstoke is included in the census 
of Gosport. Pop., 1901, 28,900; 1011, 33,300. 

GOSS, Charles Frederic (1852- ). An 

American Presbyterian clergyman and writer, 
born at Meridian, N. Y. He graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1873 and from Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1870. Ordained in 
1870, he held various pastorates until 1885, 
when he was called to the Moody Church in 
Chicago. In 1892-94 he was assistant pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Church, New York, and 
after 1894 pastor of the Avondale Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. He is author of The 
0ptimi8t (1897; 4th ed., rev., 1905) ; The Phi- 
lopolist (1898); Hits and Misses (1899); The 
Redemption of David Corson (1900), his best- 
knowii book; The Loom of Life (1902); Little 
Samt Sumshine (1902); Just a Minute (1904); 
Eusband, Wife , and Home (1905) ; That Other 
Hand upon the Helm (1910); Óúncinnati , the 
Quem City, 1788^1912 (4 vols., 1912). 

GOBS, William Fbeemak Mybigk (1859- 
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). An American mechanical engineer, born 
at Barnstable, Mass. He studied at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1877-79; or* 
ganized the department of practical mechanics 
at Purdue University, where he was dean of 
the School of Engineering and director of the 
engineering laboratory from 1890 to 1907; and 
thereaftcr was dean of the College of Engineer¬ 
ing at the University of Illinois. In 1913 he 
was engineer for the committee of investigation 
of the smoke nuisance in Chicago. He also 
served as president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1913. Besides various 
papers and reports on locomotive Service, he is 
author of Bcnch Work tn Wood ( 1887; rev. od., 
1905); Locomotive SparJca (1902); Locomotive 
Performance (1907) ; Superheated Steam in Lo - 
comotive Service (1910); Tests of a Jaoobs- 
Shupert Boüer (1912). 

GOSSART, Gõs'sürt, Jan. See Mabuse, Jan. 

GOS r SAMER (ME. gossomer , gosesomer, 
goose summer, from goa, goose 4* somer , sum- 
mer; so called on account of the downy appear- 
ance and the time of eoming). A light filamen- 
tous substance, which often fills the atmosphere 
to a remarkable degrce during fine weather in 
autumn, or is spread over the ground, stretching 
from leaf to leaf and from plant to plant, 
loaded with dewdrops, which glisten and sparkle 
in the Bunshine. It is produced by small spiders 
of many species and is said to be produced by 
young and not by mature spiders—a circiun- 
stance which, if placed beyond doubt, would help 
to account for its appearance at a particular 
season of the year. The threads of gossamer 
are so delicate that a single one cannot be seen 
unless the sun shines on it; but being driven 
about by the wind, they are often beaten to- 
gether into thicker thrêads and flakes. They 
are often to be felt on the face when they are 
scarcely visible. The spiders which produce 
thesc threads shoot them out from their spin- 
nerets—a viscid fluid being ejected with grcat 
force, which becomes a thread; sometimes sev- 
eral such tlireads are produced at once in a 
radiating forni, and these, being caught by the 
ascending current of heated air, are borne up, 
and the spider along with them. See Spider. 

GOSSE, gõs, Edmund William (1849- ). 

An English poet, critic, and biographer. He 
was born m London, the son of Philip Henry 
Gosse. Though he did not have a university 
education, he received, in recognition of his 
Services to lettcrs, the degree M.A. (1885) 
from Cambridge and the degree LL.D. (1899) 
from St. Andrews. In 1807 he was appointed 
assistant librarian in the British Museum; in 
1875, translator to the Board of Trade; in 1884, 
Clark lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and in 1904, Librarian to 
tho. House of Lords. In 1884 he visited the 
United States, lecturing at Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and other colleges. His chief works 
are: Madrigais , Songs, and Sonnets (1870) ; On 
Viol and Flute (1873); Northern Studies 
(1879) ; Thomas Gray (1882) ; Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury Studies (1883); Congreve (1888); His - 
tory of Eighteenth Century Literature (1889); 
The Secret of Narrisse (1892); In Russet and 
Silver (1894); The Jaoobean Poets (1894); 
Criticai Kit-Kats (1890) ; Short History of Eng¬ 
lish Literature (1897) ; Life and Letters of Dr . 
John Donne (1899); An Illustrated History 
of English Literature , with Gamett (1902); 
Jsremy Taylor (1904) ; Freneh Profiles (1805) ; 
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Coventry Patmore (1905); Sir Thomas Browne 
(1905); Father and Son (1907), crowned by tbe 
French Academy in 1913, an autóbiographic 
work; Henrik lbsen (1908); Portraits and 
Sketohe8 (1912); Two Visits to Denmark, 1872, 
1874 (1912); Colleoted Essays <5 vols., 

1913). 

GOSSE, Nicolas Louis Fbançois (1787- 
1878). A French historical painter, born in 
Paris, where he studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and under Vincent and became a skilled 
representativa of the elassic acadeinic style. 
His principal works include: “Napoleon I and 
Queen Louise at Tilsit,” “Meeting of Napoleon 
and Alexander of Rússia at Erfurt,” and “Louis 
Philippe Declining the Crown of Belgium Oífered 
to his Son,” all in the Historical Museura at 
Versailles; and “Entry of the Duke of Angou- 
lême into Madrid,” a wall painting in the Hôtel 
de Ville, Paris. 

GOSSE, Philip Henby (1810-88). An Eng- 
lish naturalist, born at Worcester, England. 
From 1827 to 1835 lie lived in Newfoundland 
as a merchant, from 1835 to 1838 in Canada as 
a farmer, and from 1838 to 1839 in Alabama 
as a teacher. In 1844 he visited Jamaica to 
study the birds there. He was an accurate 
observer of animal life and a voluminous and 
most agreeable writer. In 1856 he was made 
F.R.S. Gosse did a great work in advancing 
and popularizing manne zoõlogy, and the influ- 
ence he exerted was widespread and lasting. 
Among his publications are: The Canadian Nat- 
urali8t (1840); Birds of Jamaica (1851); 
Natural History (1848-51); A Naturalista 
Rambles on the Devonshtre Coast (1853); The 
Aquarium (1854); Marme Zoôlogy (1856); 
Evening8 unth the Microscope (1859) ; Letters 
from Alabama (1859); Land and Sea (1865); 
Life in tts Lower Fornis (1875); A Year at 
the Shore (1877). 

GOSSEC, gô'sêk', Fbançois-Josepii (1734- 
1829). A French composer, born at Vergnies 
in Hainaut. He was a choir boy in the Ant- 
werp Cathcdral and then went to Paris, where, 
through the influence of Rameau, he was era- 
ployed by a rich amateur, La Popelinière, to 
direct his private orchestra. Gossec has been 
called “the father of the symphony in France.” 
He found all instrumental music neglectcd and 
made it his ambition to revivify it. His first 
symphonies were published in 1754, five years 
before Haydn wrote his. While orchestra con- 
ductor to the Prince of Conti, he wrote several 
operas. To him belongs the honor of having 
started the Ecole Royale de Chant (1784), 
which was the prototype of the Conservatory, 
and when that institution itself was founded 
(1795), he was one of the three inspectors, the 
others being Méhul and Cherubini. During the 
Revolution he was the conductor of the band of 
the Garde Nationale and composed a good deal 
of national music for fêtes. A critic sums up 
Gossec as “not one of those geniuses who defy 
time,” and he had the misfortune to see his 
ideas improved upon by some of his contempo- 
raries; but his influence on the development of 
instrumental music in France can hardly be 
overestimated. His works include: Le faux 
lord (1764)*; Les pèoheurs (1766); Alecois et 
Daphné (1775); Philémon et Baucis (1775); 
La fête du village (1778); Thésée (1782); 
Rosine (1786); Chant du H Juillet, Hymne à 
Vhumanité ; Hymne à VEtre suprême; Choeurs 
et ohant8 pour Vapothéose de Voltaire et de 


Rousseau; some oratorios and a good deal of 
instrumental music. Consult F. Hellouin, Oosaeo 
et la musique française à la fin du diaohuitième 
siècle (Paris, 1903). 

GOSSELIN, gôs'lãN', Auguste Honobé (1843- 
). A Canadian historian and biographer. 
Born at St. Charles de Bellechasse, Provinco of 
Quebec, educated at the Quebec Seminary and 
Lavai University, and ordained a Roman Catho- 
lic priest in 1866, he was secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec for two years, vicar at the 
Quebec Basilica in 1868-69, pastor of Ste. 
Jeanne de Neuville, Pont Rouge, in 1869-86, 
and pastor of St. Féréol until 1893, when he 
turned to literary work. In 1892 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and 
later a corresponding member of the Society of 
Antiquities of Normandy. In 1907 he was 
appointed a member of the Canadian Historical 
Manuscript Commission. He published: La vie 
de Mgr, Lavai,, premier évèque de Quebec et 
apôtre du Canada (2 vols., 1890) ; Les Nor- 
mands au Camada (3 vols., 1892-94) ; Observa- 
tions à propos du P, le Jeune et dc M. de 
Queylu8 (1896) ; La vie de Henri de Bcrnières 
(1897); l/n bon patriot d/autrefois, le Dr. 
Labrie (1898); Mgr. de Samt Valier et son 
tcmps (1900); Jean Nicolet et le Canada de 
son temps (1905) ; I/Abbé Holmes et Vinstruc- 
tion publique (1908); Le vrai monument de 
Champlain (1909) ; Au pays de Mgr. de Lavai 
(1910) ; L’Eglise du Canada depuis monseigneur 
de Lavai jusqu'à la conquête (1911). 

GOSSELIN, Pascal Fbançois Josepii (1751— 
1830). A French archaíologist, born at Lille, 
France. After acting as a deputy to the National 
AsBembly (1789), hc became a member of the 
central administration of commerce (1791), and 
was employed in making maps for the War 
Department (1794). He was employed by Na¬ 
poleon to assist in the translation of Strabo, 
was one of the chief editors of the Journal des 
Savant8 after 1816, and published, among other 
works, Géographie des Grccs analysée (1790) 
and Recherches sur la géographie systêmatique 
et positive des anciens (1798-1813). 

GOSSLEB, gõs'lêr, Gustav von (1838-1902). 
A Prussian statesman, born at Naumburg. He 
studied law at Berlin, Heidelberg, and KOnigs- 
berg, and, after having held a number of gov- 
ernment posts, was an assistant in the Ministry 
of the Interior from 1874 to 1878, and in 1879 
was appointed Undersecretary of State in the 
Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Instruction. In 1881 he succeeded Puttkamer 
in the ministry. The troubles attending the 
Kulturkampf were still active, but he ended 
them by a practical scheme of informal conces- 
sion to the Roman church. Thus, he did away 
with several provisions of the so-called “May 
Laws,” sueh, e.g., as the examination of the 
clergy and appointment of priests by the state. 
Other measures of conciliation were also devised 
by him, sometimes not without the opposition 
of the Prussian government. He very vigorously 
opposed the polish nationalistic movement in 
Posen, and in 1887 struck a decisive blow by 
abolishing instruction in the Polish language in 
the public schools, and thus did much to bring 
about the acute Polish situation which exista 
to-day. In 1890 he formulated a school law 
which gave offense to the Poles, and of whose 
immodiate passage there was little hope, since 
the government at that time required Polish 
assistance in the Reichstag in support of its 
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eommercial projects. He therefore resigned in 
1801 and soon afterward was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of West Prússia. Consult his An - 
aprachen und Reden (Berlin, 1890). 

GOSSNER, gòs'nér, Johannes Evangelista 
(1773-1858). Founder of the Gossner Foreign 
Missionary Society. He was born at Hausen, 
near Augsburg, Dec. 14, 1773, educated at 
Dillingen and Ingolstadt, and from 1796 to 1826 
served in the ministry of the Roman Catholic 
church. During 1820-24 he was preacher in 
St. Petersburg. As early as 1802 he was sus- 
pected of leanings towards Protestantism, and 
in 1826 he openly joined the Evangelical church. 
From 1829*till 1846 he preached in Berlin and 
labored zealously for missions, education, and 
philanthropic undertakings. He became a di- 
rector of the Berlin Missionary Society when it 
was founded in 1831, but left it in 1836 because 
he wished missionaries to have greater liberty of 
action. Assisted by voluntary contribution, he 
continued to send forth missionaries, and in 
1842 his missionary society was formally or- 
ganized. Tt still exists, and labors chiefly in 
the East Indies. Gossner died March 30, 1858. 
Among other works he published: Oeiat des 
Lebens und der Lebre Jesu (1823) ; Die Heiligen 
Schriftcn des Neuen Testaments mit Erklarungen 
und Betracktungen (new ed., 1888-94) ; Oold- 
kõrner (6th ed., Berlin, 1893). Consult his 
life by Dalton (Berlin, 1878). 

GOS'SON, Stephen (1554-1624). An Eng- 
lish author, born in Kent. Entering Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, he was graduated B.A. 
in 1576 and wrote several plays, of whicli none 
are extant. Later he attacked the stage vio- 
lently and took orders. In his Rchoole of Abuse 
(1579; reprinted by E. A. Arber, 1868) he 
began a lively controversy about the stage, which 
led to many pamphlets and ultimately to Sid- 
ney’s Apologie for Poetrie (1595). 

GOSSYPOCpM. See Cotton. 

GOSZCZYNSKI, gôsh-chyn'skê, Sewebyn 
(1803-76). A Polish poet, born in tho Govern¬ 
ment of Kiev, Rússia. He was educated at War- 
saw and was one of the foremost leaders of the 
revolution of 1830. He was one of the band of 
fugitivos who subsequently assembled in Paris, 
and tliey exercised a very powerful influence 
upon him. In 1872 he returned to Lemberg, 
where he died. His works are lyrical in charac- 
ter, and many of them are devoted to a description 
of life in the Carpathians and in the Ukraine: 
Most of them are characterized by a vein of 
8adness due probably to the poli ti cal conditions 
which have weighed so heavily upon the patri- 
otic poets and authors of Poland. During the 
latter part of his life he fell under the influence 
of the mystic Towianski (q.v.). His principal 
poetic produetions include: Zamek Kaniowski 
(The Kaniow Castle, a gruesome epic betraying 
Byron*s influence; trans. into German and 
French); Król Zamczyska (The King of the 
Ruined Castle, 1842) ; Oda; Powieêó z czaéow 
Boleslawa ührobrego (1852); Poslmie do Pol- 
ski (Message to the Poles, 1869). He also pre- 
pared an excellent translation of Ossian. The 
latest edition of his Works is that of Lemberg 
(2 vols., 1904). 

GOT, gô, François Edmond (1822-1901). An 
actor of the Comédie Française, where he made 
his appearance in 1844. He was born at Ligne- 
rolles (Orne) and educated at the Lycée Char- 
lemagne. After a short time spent as a govern- 
ment clerk he entered the Conserva toire in 1841, 
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where in the two following years he carried off 
successiyely the second and flrst prizes. He 
made his début at the Comédie Française in 
1844 as Alexis in Les heritiers and Mascarille in 
Les précieuses ridicules. He speedily rose to the 
highest rank as a comic actor, and was elected 
a member of the company six years later. His 
subsequent career was spent chicfly at the 
“House of Molière,” but in 1866 by special 
arrangement he played in Emile Augier*s Con¬ 
tagiou at the Odéon and afterward “starred” in 
tliis piece in various provincial cities. One of 
his most popular creations was Giboyer in Les 
effronté8 and Le fils de Oiboyer f a part to which 
he devoted himself for two years. M. Got was 
the author of the libretto of François Villon t 
which was rendered at the Opéra in 1857, and 
of L f Esclave (1874). His golden jubilee at the 
Théâtre Français was celebrated in 1894, and he 
made his farewell appearance in 1895. He died 
in Passy. 

GÕTA-ELF, yft'tíl-dlv' (elf, Dano-Norwegian 
elVy ri ver). The outlet of Lake Venern (q.v.) 
in Sweden, forming, with its upper coursc, the 
Klar-Elf, the largest ri ver system of the Scandi- 
navian península. The Klar-Elf rises among 
the Kjblen Mountains a short distancc from 
the Norwcgian boundary, and on the boundary 
between Svearike and Norrland, and flows south- 
east as a violent mountain torrent, flrst through 
a part of Norway, where it widens into the 
Fümund-Elv, and then through the Swedish Lftn 
of Vermland, where it empties into Lake Venern 
at Karlstad. Leaving Lake Venern at its South¬ 
west corner, the Oota-Elf proper flows in a 
nearly southerly direction and empties by two 
arms into the Cattegat at the city of GOteborg, 
situated on the south arm. The length of the 
G<5ta-Elf is 68 miles, but the whole length of 
the river, including the Klar-Elf, is 440 miles. 
The river forms a number of falis or rapids, of 
which the famous Trollhattan (Witch*8 Cap) 
in the Güta-Elf proper, a few miles below Ve¬ 
nern, is the largest and is one of the most pic- 
turesque rapids in the world. Navigation has 
been made possible past the Trollhattan by 
means of a canal, which through Lake Venern 
connects with the Giita Canal, constructed in 
1810-32 at a cost of over 14,000,000 kroner 
(about $4,000,000) and which opens up a con- 
tinuous waterway by way of Lake Vettern from 
the Cattegat to the Baltie Sea through the heart 
of Sweden. 

GOTAMA, gõ'tà-mâ. An early Hindu phi- 
losopher and logtaian. He is the reputed author 
of the Nydya-Sütras, or aphorisms of logic, 
which form the basis of the Nyaya system of 
philosophy (q.v.). As an appellative, Gotama 
is a very old name in índia; one of the Vedic 
seers was called Gotama and bore the patro- 
nymic Rahugana. From Gotama descended the 
family of the Gautamas. Buddha also was 
known as Gautama Buddha (q.v.), or in the 
Pali form as Gotama Buddha. 

OÒTASIKE, y^tá-rê^c, or OOTHULND 

(Swed., Kingdom of the Goths) (Map: Sweden, 
E 8). One of the three historical divisions of 
Sweden, occupying the Southern part of the 
country and divided into 12 lftns. 

GOTCH, Fbancis (1853-1913). An English 
physiologist, born in Liverpool and educated at 
Cambridge. He was appointed demonstrator in 
physiology at Oxford Uni ver si ty in 1883, ac- 
oepted the chair of physiology at Liverpool in 
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1891, and returned in 1895 to Oxford, where he 
held the Waynflete professorship until his death. 
His researohes concerned particularly the ex« 
çitable tissues of the musdes and nerves. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 

1892. He published Two Oxford Phyaiologiata: 
Riohard Lowcr , 1681 to 1691 , John Mayow, 
1648 to 1679 (1908). 

GÔTEBOBG, y^te-bôr'/, GOTH , E3vTBUBG, 
or G03YTENBX7BG. Capital of the Liln of G8- 
teborg and Bohus, and, next to Stockholm, the 
most important city of Sweden, situated on 
the riyer Gota, 4 miles from ita mouth (Map: 
Sweden, D 8). The town is semicircular in 
form and lies 111 a plain surrounded by hills. 
The newer scctions are built on the hills; the 
lower portion along the river has broad streets, 
partly formed by canais and lined with trees. 
In the centre of the town are the Gustav Adolfs 
Torg, or market placc (containing statues of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Oscar I, and Odin), the 
exchange, and the town hall. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the cathedral, the Governor’8 pai- 
ace, and the arsenal. The educational institu- 
tions comprise a university supported from pri- 
vate funds, with 2051 students, mostly auditors, 
in 1913; a Gymnasium; technical, commercial, 
and nautical schools; a municipal library of 
125,000 volumes; a museum with fine arclne- 
ological, zoblogical, and industrial collections; 
and a scientific society, founded in 1778. The 
water supply is good; the streets are lighted by 
gas and electrieity. Street railways and omni- 
buses traverse the town. 

Cotton spinning, saw milling, shipbuilding, 
iron and steel milling, are among the manu- 
facturing industries. Other important produets 
are sugar, porter, paper, sailcloth, and leather; 
the town stands preêminent in Sweden on ac- 
count of its commerce. Its harbor which has 3 
miles of quays approachable by vessels of 20- 
foot draft, is rarely blocked by ice and aífordB a 
shelter for a large number of vessels from all 
parts of the world. The largest exports are pig 
and wrought iron, steel, zinc, manganesc, lum- 
ber, matches, oats, flsh, and pork. Among the 
importa are sugar, coffee, grain, cotton and cot¬ 
ton goods, and coai. Güteborg receives about 
one-fourth of the total foreign commerce of 
Sweden. The United States is represented by 
a cônsul. Pop., 1840, 26,084; 1900, 130,619; 
1912, 173,875. Gôteborg was founded on its 
present site in 1619 by Gustavus Adojphus and 
is world-famous for its plan of municipal licens- 
ing known as the Gothenburg System (q.v.). 

GOTHA, g^tà. The capital* of the Duchy of 
Gotha and, alternately with Coburg, the resi- 
dence of the dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It ia 
situated on the Leina Canal, 17 miles by rail 
Southwest of Erfurt (Map: Germany, D 3). 
Gotha is a well-built, pleasant city, near the 
north edge of the Thuringian Forest. It is com- 
posed of the old inner town and four modern 
suburbs separated from it by promenades. The 
finest building is the ducal palace of Frieden- 
•tsin, situated on an eminence south of the old 
town. It is an extensive building, with two 
maasive towers, erected in 1643 by Ernest the 
PiOua,' and occupies the site of the old fortress 
of Grimmenstein. It is surrounded by prome¬ 
nades and a park and oontains a library 01 about 
200,009 Tolumea, 1900 incunabula, as well as 
7009 manuacripts, including manv, in Arahic, 
and ona of the best collections of coins ia Ger 
many. Xhe public park is worthy of note. 


The well-known museum was oonstructed in an 
ornate Renaiesance style in 1864-77. It con- 
tains an extensive oollection of ancient pottery, 
gold, ornamenta, weapons, embroideries; an eth- 
nographical collection; a splendid gallery of 
paintings, rich in old masters; a collection of 
sculptures, engravings, and casts; a natural- 
history cabinet; and a variety of miscellaneoua 
treasures. Other noteworthy buildings are the 
fine sixteenth-century Renaissance Rathaus, the 
Augustinian Church with a large altarpiece, the 
theatre, and the Friedrichsthal Palace (now 
occupied by the government offices), the Masonic 
lodge, and the post oílice. The town is lighted 
by electrieity and has an electrie street railway. 
Educational and benevolent institutions are 
numerous, including art and medicai schools. 
There are also many active unions and associa- 
tions, scientific, historical, ctc. It is noted for 
the number and activity of its insurance so- 
cieties, The city is an important eentie in the 
publishing and art trade of Geimany. The fa- 
inous Almanach dc Gotha and Petermann's Mit- 
teilungen are published liere, bemg issued by 
the firm of «Justus Perthes, the foremost geo- 
graphical establiahment in Germany. Industn- 
ally and commercially Gotha is one of the most 
important cities of Thuringia. The chief prod¬ 
uets are porcelain ware, meat, footwear, to- 
bacco, machinery, soap, sugar, woolens, stoves, 
iind brick. There are also large railway re- 
pair shops and numerous engraving and print- 
ing establishraents. Pop., 1890, 28,134; 1900, 
.34,651; 1910, .39,553, composed almost exclu- 
sively of Protestants. 

Gotha probably was a village at the time of 
Charlemagne. It is íirst mentionod as a town at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, when it 
belonged to the landgraves of Thuringia. In 
1440 it paBsed to the electors of Saxony. In the 
partition of the Saxon dominions in 1485 it be- 
caine part of the possessions of the Ernestfcie 
line, and since 1640 has been the capita) of the 
Duchy of Gotha. See Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

GOTHA, Almanacii de. A universal polit- 
ical register, printed in German from 1764 to 
1804, in French from 1805 to 1871, and since 
in both languages. See Almanac. 

GOTHA, Duchy of. See Saxe-Cobubg-Gotha. 

GO T H AM , gõt'am or gõth'am or gc/tham. 
A parish in Nottinghamshire, England, the name 
of which is suggestive of simple or foolish peo- 
ple. Tradition states that King John proposed 
making a progress through the town with the 
intention of purchasing a castle, but the people 
(the traditional “Wise Men of Gotham”), averse 
to the expense of maintaining royalty, turnad 
him away by engaging in idiotic pursuits. 
Gotham, however, is only one of the many Euro- 
pean localities to which a similar tradition ia 
applied. lrving in his fialmagundi applied the 
name “Gothamite” to the inhabitants of New 
York. Consult Cunningham, Amuaing Proae 
Ghap~Book (Glasgow, 1888). 

GOTHAM ELECTION, A. A farce by Mri. 
Centlivre, published in 1715, but never acted. 

GOTHAM! TE, gõ'tham-It or gõth/am-jft. A 
New Yorker; a designation íirst applied by 
Washi ngto n lrving in Salmagundi in 1807. 

GOTHENBURG, gí/tén-b\irK. See GttlE- 

BORO. • 

GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. The system of 
regulating the liquor traffic at Gothenburg, or 
Gôteborg, in Sweden, put in operation in 1868. 
In 1804 a committee on pauperiam proposed as 
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a remedy that the tale of the national drink 
(brandy) should, under the Law of 1855, be 
bonded over to a company to carry on the trade 
for the benefit of the working classes. The gen¬ 
eral features of the system are as follows: The 
eompany íb granted a monopoly for which it 
pays a tax; the shareholders, who are usually 
prominent citizens, cannot receive a dividend 
beyond 6 per cent (5 per cent in Norway) ; the 
additional profits of the company are shared 
between the town, the agricultural society of 
the province, and the general government (in 
Norway by educational and charitable institu- 
tions) ; the well-kept bars are plaeed in the 
hands of managers who receive a salary, who 
maintain eating houses with clieap, well-cooked 
food, and who can sell eoffee, minei al waters, 
and cigars for their own profit. The poliey of 
the company has been that of strict control, a 
reduction of the number of drinking places, and 
the raising of the price of brandy. Some of the 
resulta, it has been claimed, are the diminishing 
of the temptation to drink, the divorce of liquor 
from politics, the sale of pure spirits, and lietter 
rules as to minora and hours. The system with 
variations has been widely adopted in Sweden 
and Norway and also in Finland. While the 
system has been the subject of numerous en- 
eomiums, from both native and foreign observcrs, 
there ha ve not been wanting studenta who have 
pointed out abuses connected with it. Since 
profits from the bars are in many cases a signifi- 
eant form of public revenue, the municipal 
officers have had an inducement to encourage 
drinking. Further, other spirituous liquors, not 
controlled by the system, have gained in popu- 
larity; and sale in bulk, which is likewise free 
from control, has gained relatively to trade at 
the bar. 

A modiíied form of the Gothenburg system 
was adopted by South Carolina in 1892 under 
the naxne of the dispensary system. The sale 
of all forms of intoxicating liquors was monop- 
olized by the State. The system gave rise to 
much popular dissatisfaction; charges of corrup- 
tion were íreely made, and in 1907 the system 
was abandoned. Consult: Report of Massa chu- 
8etts Committee on Gothenburg System (1893); 
Rowntrce and Sherwell, Gothenburg Experi - 
ments and Public-House Trusts (London, 1901); 
Thompson, “The Gothenburg Method,” in Trans - 
actions of Wisoonain Aoademy of Science , ArU, 
and Letters, vol. xiii (Madison, 1901); Pratt, 
Licen8ing and Temperance in Stveden, Norway, 
and Denmark (London, 1907); Gordon, The 
Breakdoim of the Gothenburg System (New 
York, 1911). See Temperance. 

GOTH'10 ABCHITEGTTTBE. Common 
usage has, ever since the Renaissance, employed 
this name to designate collectively and without 
discri mina tion the styles which were developed 
by the ecclesiaetical builders of the Middle Ages 
in western Europe between 1150 and 1500, of 
which the most obvious common characteris- 
tics were the pointed arch, the traceried window, 
the! flying buttress, spires and pinnacles, and 
internally the ribbed groined vault. The name 
“Gothic” is an obvious misnomer, for the Goths 
as a nation had diaappeared long before the 
beginnings of this architecture, which was a 
logical outgrowth from the Romanesque of the 
'twdftfe century. (See Abohiteotube. ) The 
Romanesque builders of Franee had evolved, 
espeoially in their monastio architecture, a type 
of cxuciform church with three (rarely five) 
Vol, X.—12 


aisles, having stone-vaulted side aisles flanking 
a loftier central aisle lighted by a clearstory 
(q.v.), and usually vaulted in stone, though 
some times the ceiling was of wood. 

During the first lialf of tlie twelfth century 
groined vaulting upon a framework of ribs had 
come into quite general use for the vaulting of 
all three aisles, allowing tho clearstory Windows 
to be carried much higher than was possiblc 
with a barrei vault, and furthermore concen- 
trating tho loads and thrusts of the heavy vaults 
at distinct isolated points instead of distribut- 
ing them equally along the entire length of tho 
structure. To resist these separate coneentrated 
strains rudimcntary forms bf buttress (q.v.) and 
flying buttress had been dcvised. 

These structural features the Gothic archi- 
tects made the basis of a remarkable system of 
architecture in which structural requirements 
were met by practical devices frankly expressed 
in the design and made to contributo to the gen¬ 
eral decorative eíTect, with a constant Progres¬ 
sive striving towards economy of material and 
loftiness and lightness of interior design. The 
decorative details were derived from naturc, and 
sculpture, painting, and stained glass made to 
serve religious-didactic purposcs, always sub- 
servient to the architectural ensemble. This 
devclopment, which produced in time the most 
perfeetly logical and structurally expressive 
of all architectural styles, was greatly stim- 
ulated by tlie rise of the episcopal power as 
against the monastie orders in Franee and was 
tíius in an especial sense a cathedral-building 
movement, though by no means confined to 
cathedral buildings. The forms and principies 
it developed were applied to all sorts of build¬ 
ings. The style spread from Franee to England, 
later to Germany and Spain and tlie Low Coun- 
tries, and in greatly modiíied fashion to Italy. 
It made no impression on the Byzantine East. 
In the nineteenth century a persistent effort was 
made in England and to some extent in Ger¬ 
many and Franee to revive Gothic architecture 
modiíied to mect modern requirements (see Vic- 
TORiAN Gothic) ; it was only partially success- 
ful, though it has exerted some influence on 
modern design. ‘‘Coneurrently with the develop- 
ment of this remarkable eccleaiaBtical and civic 
architecture, the feudal lords and military 
chieftains of Europe were developing on quite 
different lines the military or feudal architec¬ 
ture (q.v.) of their castles, city walls, and 
fortresses. But though totally different in form 
from the Gothic church architecture, it displays 
the same logical directness of design, the same 
frankness of structural expression, whether in 
gate, tower, wall, or donjon. See Feudal Ab- 
OHITECTURE; CaSTLE; DONJON. 

Franee. The transition from the heavy, 
round-arched Romanesque style, with its mas- 
sive walls, small Windows, and moderate height, 
to the Gothic style, with its light and lofty pro- 
portions, great traceried Windows of stained 
glass, its pointed arches, slender clustered piers, 
ribbed groined vaults, flying bnttresses, pin¬ 
nacles, and wealth of floral carving and of sculp¬ 
ture, appears to have first begun, and can best 
be traced, in the region about Paris, the ancient 
“Ile-de-France,” or Royal Domain, where the 
free communes were most numerous, and where 
the royal power seconded the rising of the 
bishops against the arrogance of the abbots and 
monastie orders. The germs of the transition 
are discoverable at Morienval, Saint-Germer- 
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de-Fly, Saint-Etienne at Beauvais, and other 
churches erected previous to 1140. The pointed 
arch, employed both because it exerts less thrust 
than the round and because it can be made to 
reach any desired height with a given span, 
began to be applied to the vault ribs (see Vault- 
ino) in these churches, and perhaps earlier in 
the porch of Vézelay Abbey in Burgundy. The 
original construction of the abbey of Saint- 
Denis (1140) embodied systematically many of 
the Gothic features. The cathedrals of Senlis, 
Noyon, and Laon, begun somewhat later, showed 
further progress; but it was the great cathedral 
of Notre Dame (q.v.) at Paris, begun in 1163, 
that first displaycd’ the results of these de- 
velopments in their completeness. The cathe¬ 
dral of Chartres, begun in its present form about 
1190; of Rheims, dating from 1208; of Amiens, 
the greatest of all French cathedrals, begun in 
1220; of Rouen, Bourges, Troyes, Tours, Le 
Mans (choir), and Soissons, represent the style 
in its maturity, attained by the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when the effort after light- 
ness and loftiness reached its culinination. 
While the vault of Notre Dame is but 108 feet 
high, that of Amiens is 142 feet high. At Beau¬ 
vais, begun about 1247, this effort overreached 
itself; the vault, 156 feet high, collapsed in 
1275, and though the choir and transepts were 
rebuilt, the nave was never added. 

The style spread rapidly from the Royal Do- 
main through Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Burgundy, but made little impression on 
Brittany and Southern France until tlie latter 
part of the fourteenth century, by whicli time 
the cathedral-building movement had nearly 
ceased. This decline was partly due to war and 
political confusion, partly to the fact that by 
that date the strong and rich dioceses were al- 
ready provided with cathedrals. The grand- 
est of the later cathedrals is that of Albi, dating 
from about 1300; it is unique in the vast space 
of its one-aisled nave, measuring 65 feet in width 
and flanked by side chapeis; it has no transepts. 
But while the building of cathedrals declined 
and then ceased, that of churches and chapeis 
continued, in a new and increasingly ornato 
style of design, in whicli structural expression 
was subordinated to decorative elaboration. At 
Rouen the church of Saint-Ouen marks the early 
stages, that of Saint-Maclou the culmination, 
of this later phase of the Gothic style; while 
the long-unfinÍ8hed façade of the cathedral dis* 
plays it in its utmost extravagance of minute 
elaboration. This last development was most 
successful in minor works like choir screens, 
pulpits, and tomba. It is thus possible to 
trace in French Gothic work three well-marked 
stages. The first, or Early French , extending 
from 1160 to about 1220, is the period of de¬ 
velopment, marked by a certain severity and 
high purity of detail and great simplicity of 
tracery, as in Notre Dame at Paris. The second 
is that of culmination, commonly called the 
Rayonnant on account of its superb radiat- 
ing or rose Windows; it is characterized by 
elaborate geometric tracery and richer moldings 
and carving than the first period (Amiens; 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris; transept fronts of 
Notre Dame, Paris), and extends to about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The last 
period, from 1350 or 1375 to 1625, is called the 
Flamboyant, from the fiamelike patterns of its 
tracery; its principal characteristics have al- 
ready been described. To those already men- 


tioned should however be added the general 
omission of capitais on the piers, a certain wire- 
drawn thinness of moldings, and the carrying up 
of ogee dripstones over the exterior arches, ter- 
minating in exaggerated finials. Notable ex- 
amples, besides those already mentioned, are 
the churches of Saint-Jacques at Dieppe, Saint- 
Wolfren at Abbeville, the front of Notre Dame 
de PEpine at Châlons, the Saint-Esprit Chapei 
at Rue, the church at Louviers, and the exquisite 
north spire of Chartres Cathedral (1525). 

The perfected type of Gothic architecture, 
best illustrated by the cathedral of Amiens, dis- 
plays, in plan, an enlarged choir with aisle 
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and radiating chapeis, no crypt, a short tran¬ 
sept, three or five aisles, and sometimes a con- 
tinuous line of aisle chapeis; in front elevation, 
a western façade with two flanking towers, three 
prominent portais richly adorned with carving 
and figure sculpture, and a wheel or rose win- 
dow in the centre above them. In side eleva¬ 
tion but little wall surface appears except a row 
of pinnacled buttresses, the space between them 
being oeeupied by Windows filled with tracery 
and stained glass. The interior was divided into 
bays by strongly marked vertical lines of support 
from the piers upward, presenting as if in three 
stories the piers and arches opening into the 
side aisles, the triforium passage above them, and 
the great traceried clearstory Windows reachiftg 
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up to the groined vaulting overhead. In the 
rich decoration the characteristic feature is the 
abandonment of classic and, indeed, of all tradi- 
tional design, and the direct recourse to natural 
fauna and flora for models, which were of the 
greatest variety and truth. No period has so 
beautifully reproduced foliage and flowers in 
stone. But though there was a dominant type, 
there were wide differences; e.g., the façade 
towers terminate in spires at Chartres Cathe- 
dral, while at Notre Dame, Laon, Amiens, and 
elsewhere, thcy have square terminations. Òther 
differences, though not fundamenta], mark 
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special schools of Oothic in Burgundy (Notre 
Dame at Dijon, Cathedral Auxerre) and in 
Normandy (cathedrals of Coutances, Bayeux, 
Lisieux, and Séez), while the Ile-de-France, 
Picardy, and Champagne are practically one 
school. If a single building were selected to 
typify perfect Gothic, it would be Amiens Cathe¬ 
dral, for both internai and externai effects. The 
exaggeration of delicacy and height next at- 
tempted at Beauvais Cathedral was both con- 
structively and aesthetically a failure as already 
explained. 

There is, however, no perfect west façade of 
this best period, for the façade of Amiens was 
not completed until 1288; that of Rheims not till 


1380; while many othej* west fronts belong to 
the Flamboyant period, e.g., Rouen, Tours, 
Troyes. With the later Flamboyant works 
Gothic arehitecture expired in Franco, overborne 
and supplanted by the tide of the Renaissance 
(q.v.). 

Consult the various histories of arehitecture; 
also Moore, Development and Character of 
Gothic Arehitecture (New York, 1899) ; Viollet- 
le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de Varehitecture 
française (Paris, 1854-68) ; Lassus, Notre 
Dame de Paris (ib., n. d.) ; Ducloux and Doury, 
Jja Sainte Chapclle de Paris (ib., n. d.) ; Enlart, 
Archéologie française , vol. i (ib., 1902-04); 
Hasak, Die gotische Baukunst: der Kirchenbau 
in Handbuch der Architektur (Stuttgart, 1887- 
1904) ; Dehio and Bezold, Kirchliche Baukunst 
des Abendlandes (ib., 1887-1901); Corroyer, 
L’ Arehitecture gothique (Paris, 1891); Ar- 
chwcs of the Commtssion des monuments his - 
tongues (ib., 1855-72) ; Durand, Monographie 
de Véglisc Nôtre-Dame CathédraJe d* Amiens 
(Amiens, 1901-03) ; Gurlitt, Die Baukunst 
Frankreichs (Dresden, 1900). 

Great Britain. As the Gothic style in France 
developed out of the Romanesque, so in England 
it developed out of the Anglo-Norman, but along 
strictly national lines, although the initial step 
in this development was taken by a French ar- 
chitect, William of Sens, summoned in 1174 to 
rebuild the choir of Canterbury Cathedral after 
the disastrous fire of that year. The ribbed 
groined vault had already (as is now helieved) 
been used over the nave of Durham Cathedral, 
but at Canterbury we have a nearly complete 
Gothic system. Lincoln Cathedral choir and 
transepts, begun in 1190, display the system 
applied in a distinctly English fashion, and 
from that time on all trace of French influence 
disappears, except in Westminster Abbey (1245- 
1490), whóse plan and proportions are French, 
though its details are absolutely English. The 
English Gothic churches of the first rank—abbeys 
and cathedrals—diíTer from the French in fun¬ 
damental ways. In plan they are longer, nar- 
rower, with square instead of apsidal east ends 
(q.v.), with longer transept arms having some- 
times one side aisle, sometimes two, sometimes 
none, and sometimes with secondary transepts 
near the west front. They are much lower than 
the French; the Wells vault is but 63 feet high, 
Salisbury’s 85, and Westminster Abbey’s, the 
highest of all, is less lofty than that of Notre 
Dame at Paris—it measures 103 feet in height. 

The English churches are in internai architec- 
ture far richer decoratively than the French— 
the piers more richly clustered, with shafts of 
black Purbeck marble; the moldings finer and 
more complicated, and the vaulting built with 
multiple ribs, producing highly decorative eífects. 
On the other hand, the exteriors were less ornate 
than the French not only in having fewer 
pinnacles and flying buttresses, but in their 
lack of tabernacles and figure sculpture and in 
the insignificance of their portais. There was 
no fixed type of west front; York, Lincoln, Wells, 
Canterbury, Westminster, and Beverley have 
twin square western towers; Lichfield and Chi- 
chester, twin spires; Peterborough, Salisbury, 
Winchester, Exeter, and others have no western 
towers. Some of the fronts are mere screens; 
others, more logically designed, are uninterest- 
ing (Winchester). The flnest externai feature is 
the central Crossing tower, replacing the French 
lantern, or flèche; tnese towers, mostiy built after 
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1850, were u§ually square (Lincoln, Gloucoster, 
Canterbury, York, etc.), but capped with a 
apire at Chichester, Lichfield, and Salisbury—the 
last namcd, 424 feet high, one of the most beau- 
tiful of all Gothic spires. English window trac- 
ery was developed more systematically and is on 
the whcle more interesting than the French; the 
great east and west Windows of the cathedrals 
are especially notable. (See Tracery. ) 

English Gothic architecture, like the French, 
passed through three well-marked periods. In 
the flrst, called the Early English (q.v.), from 
1175 to about 1250, we observe (as Professor 
Moore has well pointed out) what is structurally 
a transitional Romanesque with pointed arches 
and Gothic details; the lancet Windows are still 
small, the walls thick, the piers massive. In 
the second, or Decorated (q.v.), the Romanesque 
or Anglo-Norman characteristics tend to disap- 
pear; the Windows, greatly enlarged, have su- 
perbly decorative geometric tracery; and the 
decorativo elements of the interior are greatly 
multiplied and enriched. The French structural 
device of the vault rib is logically extended and 
elaborated by multiplying the ribs (tiereerons 
and liernes; see Vaulting). The third, or Per¬ 
pendicular, period (1300 or 1375 to 1525) was 
marked by the building of many fine parish 
churches and by the superb chapeis of St. George 
at Windsor, King’s College at Cambridge, and 
Henry VII at Westminster Abbey. It is the 
most logical, structurally, of the three English 
styles, in the French sense, i.e., in the suppression 
of wall surfaces and the externai expression of 
plan and structure. lt was, however, during 
this period that fan vaulting (q.v.) was devel¬ 
oped, in which the multiplied tiereerons and 
liernes were converted into a purely decorative 
apparel of carved pane li ng, their structural 
origin and use thus being wholly lost. (See 
Vaulting. ) Its name is derived from the char- 
acter of its tracery—the lenst decorativo of all 
the historie types. The nave» of Canterbury 
and Winchester were rebuilt in this period. To 
the flrst period belong, in the main, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and Wells cathedrals and Canterbury 
choir; to the second, the naves of York, Lich- 
field, and Beverley cathedrals, and the greater 
part of Westminster Abbey. But hardly any 
cathedral or great church in England was built 
originally in one period in its present form; 
many show all the styles, from the Anglo-Norman 
to the Perpendicular. Particularly worthy of 
ixotice are many of the great parish churches 
with fine central west towers, as at Boston; or 
spires, as St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol. 

Special and interesting developments are seen 
in the semieccleBiastical academic and collegiate 
architecture of the universities and great man- 
sions, especially of the fifteenth century; and in 
the superb “open-timber” ceilings of many late. 
halls and churches, in which the hammer-beam 
íq.v.) truss is used with as clear logic and 
artistic skill as the French vaults of stone dis- 
play. Mention muet also be made of another 
exclusively English development, in the polyg- 
onal chapter houses of York, Wells, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, and Westminster. All but that of York 
have superb stone vaults springing from a cen¬ 
tral clustered shaft, and in design and construc- 
tion they represent a remarkable achievement 
in the combination of structural logic with ar- 
tistie purpose. 

Oonsult: Bcott, English Okuroh Architecture 
(London, 1881); Prior, A Bietory of Gothic Art 
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in England (ib., 1900); Bond, Gothic Arohiteo - 
ture in England (ib., 1906); id., Cathedrals 
of England and Wales (ib., 1908) and An Itir 
troduotion to English Church Architecture (ib., 
1913); Fairbairns, Cathedrals of England wnd 
Wales (4 vols., ib., 1907); Moore, Mediceval 
Church Architecture m England (New York, 
1912); Van Rensselaer, English Cathedrals (ib., 
1892). See authorities under Romanesque 
Abtj Eably English Style; Perpendicular 
Style. 

Germany. It is difficult to find a consistent 
character in German Gothic. It never became 
a national style, as in France and England. The 
Romanesque style had hacl so superb a develop¬ 
ment in Germany that it was difficult to intro- 
duce a new style, and not until Frcncli Gothic 
had reached its fullest expression in France did 
it find a foothold. The cathedral at Limburg 
copies Noyon and is still plain and heavy (1235). 
The singular Liebfrauenkirche at Troves (1227), 
on a circular plan with 12 foils, in architectural 
style a copy of the French church of Saint-Yved 
at Braisne, is the flrst purely Gothic church. It 
was natural that the Rhineland should flrst 
adopt the new style, not only from its proximity, 
but because it excelled othor provinces artisti- 
cally. On the other hand, the Gcrmans evolved 
a distinctly national type in theit “hall 
churches,” with nave and aisles of equal heiglit, 
of wliioh St. Elisabeth at Marburg is an early ex- 
ample; later ones are at Nuremberg (St. Sebald) 
and Breslau (Kreuzkirche). The supremaey of 
the Rhineland is emphasized in the second half 
of the thirteenth century in three great churches 
—the cathedrals of Strassburg, of Freiburg, and 
of Cologne, where French influence is almost 
unmixed with German peculiarities; purest of 
all is the choir of Cologne (finished 1320), built 
long before the nave, which was not completed 
until late in the nineteenth century. In theso 
Rhenish cathedrals there is much figured sculp- 
ture, which in the west portais at Strassburg 
equals the flnest French work. Peculiarly Ger¬ 
man is the use of tracery as a purely externai 
deooration, as embodied in the façade and apire 
of Strassburg and the spire at Freiburg, like del- 
icate lace openwork. The cathedral of TTalber- 
stadt and the abbey churches of Altenberg and 
Xanten belong to the same style. The great 
cathedrals influenced a multitude of construc- 
tion, especially throughout the Rhineland, and 
led to the formation of a German version of 
Gothic, much less pure, much less artistic, but 
interesting as a national expression, though 
varying in detail in local schools, as in the upper 
Rhíne (Oppenheim), in Swabia, and Bavaria. 
With the middle of the fourteenth century the 
territory occupied by Gothic architecture had 
immensely increased. Nuremberg had bccome a 
great centre (St. Lawrence, St. Sebald, Frauen- 
kirche). Great cathedrals and minsters were 
undertaken at Regensburg and at Ulm; also in 
Áustria (St. Stephen, Vienna). Although great 
pains were taken with the decorative work, it 
was often lacking in artistic quality, showing in 
its place the German fondness for the fantastic 
and for ingenious mechanical intricacy of execu- 
tion. The decorative vaulting ribs are not so 
pleasing nor so appropriate structurally a3 the 
English; the foliage work on capitais, friezes, 
etc., is stiff and unnatural; the proportione are 
not happy. One of the least happy phases was 
the brick architecture of the north in the Baltic 
Provinces and north Prússia. Oonsult the au- 
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thorities referrod to under Romabtssque Abtj 
also Moore, Gothio Architeoture: Its Develop* 
ment and Character (London, 1899); Dehio and 
Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes 
(Stuttgart, 1887-1901); Lübke, Ecclesiastical 
Art in Qermany during the Middle Age», trans. 
by Wheatley (Edinburgh, 1873); Hasak, Die 
gotiache Baukunst der Kirchenbau , in Stutt¬ 
gart series Handbuch der Architektur (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1887-1904). 

Belgium and Holland. The Gothic of Flem- 
ish towns partook of both French and German 
characteristicB; the German being paramount in 
Holland, as in churches at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Haarlem, etc.; the French in Belgium, as at 
Sainte-Gudule in Brussels and at Tournai. In 
the fourteenth century by the side of such great 
cathcdrals as Antwerp, with its seven aisles and 
its magniíicent spire, Malines, and Louvain, 
already corrupt in taste, are the Flemish guild- 
halls and tnwn halls of Yprcs, Bruges, Louvain, 
Mechlin, Ohent, Brussels, and Oudenarde. Con- 
sult Van Ysendyck, Documenta clnsséa de Vart 
dam les Paifs-Bas (Antwerp, 1880-91). 

Spain. The hybrid Byzantine-Moresco-Basili- 
cal architeoture current in the Christian parts 
of Spain during the Moorish supremacy was l>e- 
ginning to be superseded by a Romanesque style 
of great dignity, borrowed from the sou th and 
west of Franco,' when tjie French architects who 
were introducing it felt the first inroads of the 
early Gothic style—that of Saint-Germer, tem- 
pcred by the Oistercian simplicity. The old 
cathedral of Salamanca (close of twelfth cen¬ 
tury), with its heavy proportions but genuine 
Gothic vaulting, shows in certain features, es- 
pecially in its intcresting ribbed dome, an orig¬ 
inal interpretation of Gothic principies. San 
Vincente at Avila, the abbey church at Veruela, 
and the cathcdrals of Lérida, Tudela, and espe- 
cially Tarragona, belong to the same period and 
style of heavy transition from Romanesque to 
Gothic. This group is as eífective, well composed, 
and imposing as any in Europe of this time. 
But we do not see the links that connect it with 
the developed Gothic of Burgos, Toledo, Lefin, 
Valência, and Barcelona cathedrals, built in the 
thirteenth century, because this style was not 
an indigenous outeome of the older buildings, 
but was brought straight from France. These 
and other buildings of less importance are in 
great measure reproductions of the best French 
models—especially of the types of Amiens and 
Rheims—so that the Spanish Gothic of this mid¬ 
dle period is second only to the French in its 
purity and consistency. Toledo is the most 
purely French of the flve, León next to it. 
Burgos departs furthest from French types in 
its late Gothic cimborio , or lantern, and its 
very German traceried spires. Figure sculpture 
is much less important than in the French 
models, and these Spanish churches are more 
massive and less lofty than the French. The 
Romanesque love of heavy wall masonry per¬ 
sista, and the round arch is retained quite late 
in the main portais. Perhaps Burgos presents, 
on the whole, the richest and most artistic 
exterior, as to towers, façade, and general 
composition. The unity of style was sadly dis- 
turbed in the fourteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies. English, German, Southern French, 
Italian, and Flemish elements were introduced, 
all more or less deviating from true Gothic de¬ 
sign, and the national passion for rich decora- 
tion led to much extravaganee in ornament and 


details. Of this late and surcharged phase of 
Gothic architecture the monastery of Belem and 
the mausoleum of Manoel II at Batalha in 
Portugal are the finest examples. But during 
the fifteenth century and even in the sixteenth, 
notable examples of Gothic design were erected, 
mainly free from faults of overcharged orna¬ 
ment, though somewhat thin and wiredrawn in 
detail. The nave of Seville, the cntire new 
cathedral at Salamanca, and the fine cathedral 
of Segovia belong to this period. Some of the 
Spanish churches are immense. The Toledo 
Cathedral was already one of the largest in 
Europe, but Seville Cathedral, begun in 1401, is 
the largest of all mediwval structures, measuring 
415 X 298 feot, or nearly 120,000 square feet. 

Consult: Street, Gothic Architecture m Spain 
(London, 1865; new ed., 1914) ; Junghflndel 
and Gurlitt, Die Baukumt Spwniens (Dresden, 
1891-93), with photographic illustrations; Gade, 
Cathedralft of Spain (New York, 1911); Monu¬ 
mentos arquitectómcos de Eepatía, in course of 
publication by the Spanish government. 

Italy. We can speak of a Gothic age but 
not of a Gothic style, in Italy, if by “Gothic” we 
mean the embodiment of the struetural logic 
which to greater or less degree dominated the 
medispval architecture of the countries so far 
discu8sed; for the Ttalians never mastered, nor 
cared to master, the principies underlying West¬ 
ern Gothic construction, but adopted at íheir 
good pleasure, and with modifications to suit 
their genius, a good proportion of western Gothic 
forms. The first Gothic inroads naturally ap- 
pear to be by the hand of Frenchmen, such as 
the Cistercian monasteries of Fossanova, Casa- 
mari, San Galgano, and San Martino, as well 
as the gem Sant’ Andréa at Vercelli, all belong- 
ing to the primitive transitional style. Then, 
at the mother church of the Franciscan Order, 
San Francesco at Assisi, the Gothic type was 
acccpted by these monks as it was by the Domini- 
cans. These two orders were the main agents 
for difTusing Gothic forms throughout Italy; 
for, strange to say, whilc northern Europe was 
replacing monastic architects by lay guilds in 
imitation of what Italy had done earlier, Italy 
meanwhile vecred about, and nearly all her ar¬ 
chitects during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were monks. It is in the churches 
of these two orders at Bologna (San Francesco, 
San Domenico), Florence (Santa Maria Novella, 
Santa Croce), Venice (Santi Giovanni e Paolo, 
Santa Maria dei Frari), Rome (Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva), Treviso, etc., that the Italian 
Gothic type of church was developed, and the re- 
quirement insisted on by these preaching orders, 
of an interior suitable as an auditorium, deter- 
mined largely their artistic character. No- 
whore else are there so many churches of a single 
nave or with aisles nearly as lofty as the 
náve. 

But in all these both the struetural logic and 
the general aspect of the Western Gothic is 
wanting; the hold of classic tradition on the 
Italian taste was still strong; large wall sur- 
faces, small Windows, and large unitB of de¬ 
sign were preferred to the small scale of parts, 
the broken surfaces, the suppression of the wall, 
characteristie of the French Gothic. The Ital- 
ians built well, but they were deoorators first 
of all; a church interior must offer surfaces for 
painting; the exterior, surfacee for marble veneer 
and mosaic; the west front, a screen of any 
desired outline, to reoeive carving, sculpture, and 
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ialay. The frank resietanoe to vault thrusts 
by flying buttresses was repugnant to Italian 
taste; thcy preferred internai tie-rods of iron. 
Tracery was, of course, but little developed 
in the sniall Italian Windows, though there 
are a few good examples in Florence, Pisa, and 
Milan. 

Many so-called Gothic buildings, such as the 
cathedrals of Orvieto, Siena, and Lucca, are 
round-arched or woodcn-roofed, or have columns 
in place of grouped piers, so that we miss every 
Gothic element. Even where groin vaulting is 
used—as at Santa Maria Novella at Florence, 
and Sant’ Anastasia at Ver ona, two of the most 
beautiful examples in Italy—one misses the 
moldings of the grouped piers connecting struc- 
turally with the arcades and vaults. The wide 
spacing of the piers, the height of the aisles, and 
the lack of detail make the interiors look much 
smallcr than they are. The rich polygonal choir 
with radiating chapeis is almost unknown. In 
most parts of Italy the thirteenth ccntury was 
a sterilo period. There was little building in 
Sicily and the south. Rome suíTered from the 
papal exile. The Lombard cities lost their free- 
dom under tyrants. Only Venice, Florence, 
Siena, and neighboring cities produeed much 
that was notable. By the end of the fourteenth 
ccntury cathedral architecture liad adopted 
Gothic features, as in the diiorno (cathedral) of 
Florence, and in the most pretentious and un- 
Italian of cathedrals, that of Milan, in which 
German architects were employed, as well as 
in the huge parish ehurch of San Petronio at 
Bologna. The bareness of the Italian interiors 
was oceasionally redeemed by fresco paintings, 
as in San Francesco at Assisi. It was in civil 
architecture that the Italians excelled. The pri- 
vate palace of Venice, beginning as a Byzantine 
and Romanesque type, developed during the 
Gothic period into a beautiful creation, whose 
clímax is the Cà d’ Oro and the Doge’s Palace. 
The type spread to the mainland at Padua, 
Vicenza, Udine, and elsewhere. The fortress 
palace is a different type, especially well de¬ 
veloped at Florence, with its heavy bossed work 
and stern aspect. The communal palaces were 
monuments rivaling the cathedrals; those at 
Florence (Palazzo Vecchio, Bargello, etc.), Siena, 
Perugia, Gubbio, and those farther north at 
Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Milan, Padua, etc., 
are suporb compositions. Consult: MotheH, Die 
Baukunst des Mittelalters in Itahen (Jena, 
1884); Street, Brick and Marble Architecture of 
North Italy (London, 1874); Fleury, La Tos- 
cane a/u, moyen âge (Paris, 1874); Cummings, 
A Uistory of Italian Architecture (2 vols., Bos¬ 
ton, 1901). 

GOTHIC ABT. The term was originally ap- 
plied by the Italians to the pointed architecture 
which preceded the Renaissance in derision of 
its supposed barbaric charactor. The general 
adoption of this term was promotod by the er- 
roneous idea that there was something essentially 
Germanic in the style, and the term, though 
unscientific, has been too long in general use 
to be discarded. The Gothic period extends, 
roughly speaking, from the twelfth to the fíf- 
teenth century. It was a period of French as- 
cendaney, during which artistic influences radi- 
ated from France over the rest of Europe. The 
control of art passed from the hands of the 
clergy into that of lay guilds. Gothic art had 
its root in the life of the cities. Nevertheless, 
it bore the impress of chivalry, being marked 


by a gentleness and charm which sometimes de- 
generated into sentimentality. It possessed a 
keen sense of humor and mockery, as is especially 
shown in its grotesque sculptures, and at the 
end of the period there was a decided tendency 
towards realism. During this time sculpture 
and painting, though highly developed, were 
decorative in character and strictly subordi- 
nated to architecture, to which, therefore, a 
separate article has been given. See Gothic 
Abohitectube. 

SCULPTÜBE 

France. The School of the Ile-de-France, 
where Gothic architecture originated, also be- 
gan the use in the lower portais of statues, at 
first severely stiff. About 1210-20 statues of 
this character became freer and more artistic, 
though remaining part of the architecture. 
Among the best early examples are the portais 
of the cathedral of Laon and the western por¬ 
tal of Notre Dame (q.v.) at Pans (1225). Dur¬ 
ing the thirteenth century the use of statuary 
grew to an extent never before nor since prac- 
tieed. It was coneentrated upon the exterior of 
the buildings, centred about the portais, both 
of those of the façade, which usually terminated 
in three great pointed arclies, and those of the 
side, which were often double. In order to ac- 
eommodate the multitude of statues the portais 
were extended into porches. They were lined 
by rows of statues, and the tympaninus were 
filled with reliefs. Great cathedrals of the thir¬ 
teenth century were decorated with thousands 
of statues—like the façade of Notre Dame; the 
porches of Chartres, the portais, both façade 
and lateral, of Rheims, called the Parthenon of 
the Middle Ages because of the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the Btatuary; and Amiens, where the 
majestic statue of Christ, “Le bon Dieu,” is 
eminent among many of high excellence. The 
suhjects represented were usually biblical and 
allegorical cycles, like the “Creation” and “Fali 
of Man”; Old and New Testament history, 
usually terminating in the “Last Judgment,” a 
favorite subject; allegorical figures of the trades 
and industries, of virtues and vices. They were, 
in fact, the translation into stone of the reli- 
gious and philosophical ideas of the day—Bibles 
and sermons in stone. Oceasionally the figures 
were executed after nature, but more usually in 
accordance with geometrical canons, so compre- 
hensive that even medíocre artists could do good 
work. The treatraent of the nude was crude, 
but high success was attained in draperies, 
which will even bear comparison with the prod- 
ucts of Greek art. Though realistic, the fig¬ 
ures are always of a deep religious feeling and 
full of dignity. This, however, is lost in the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
French sculpture aims increasingly at realism, 
becoming naVve and humorous. The centre of 
artistic activity shifts to Flanders and north- 
ern Burgundy, where there was great activity at 
Dijon, under patronage of the Burgundian 
dukes. The surviving masterpiece of the school 
is Claux Sluter’8 (q.v.) “Fountain of Moses.” 
An admi rabie collection of French sculpture of 
the late Gothic period in all its forms is on ex- 
hibition in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection and 
the Wing of Decorative Arts in the Metropolitan 
Museum ot Art, New York. The English Gothic, 
with few exceptions, like the façade of the 
cathedral of Wells, was not adapted to sculptu- 
ral decorations. The most important manifes- 
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tation of sculpture here is in sepulchral monu- 
ments, funeral slabs and brasses, in which 
much realism is manifest. In nortbem Spain 
Gothic sculpture was at first influenced by 
French modela. The façade of the cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela is decorated with a 
wealth of statuary hardly second to that of the 
great French cathedrals. In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the French was supplemented by a German 
influence. The Anal development of Gothic sculp¬ 
ture in Spain was a decorative art rich to the 
point of profusion, as may be seen in such 
works as the church and cloisters of San Juan 
de los Reyes at Toledo, the façade of San Juan 
at Valladolid, and the tomb of King John II 
at Miraílores (near Burgos). 

Germanyv The thirteenth century was the 
golden age of German mcdireval sculpture, which 
was doubtless influenced by contemporary French 
art. As the Germans still built in the Ro- 
manesque style, their churches did not afford 
opportunity for groat cycles of plastic art, as 
did those of France. Their activity was con- 
fined to the interior of the church between the 
arches, the walls of the elioir, the altar, and the 
pulpit; exterior decoration was rare and only 
practiced at the end of the epoch. The figures 
were full of life and dignity, less realistic than 
the French, and representing a calmer, higher 
ideal. As in the Romanesque epoch, the Saxon 
and Franconian schools lead. The early work 
of the Saxon school is bost represented by the 
apostles and angcls in the choir of the church 
of St. Michael, Ilildesheims, and its highest 
development in the church of Halberstadt. 
Heavier and more impassioned are the figures of 
the South Saxon school, as exemplified in the 
reliefs of the pulpit and the “Crucifixion” at 
Wechselberg; the famous “Golden Portar’ at 
Freiburg, the sculptures of which represent, in 
a grandiose manner, the “Revelation of the 
Kingdom of God to Man by Christ”; and that 
most beautiful of German sepulchral monuments, 
the tomb of Hcnry the Lion and his wife Ma- 
tilda in the cathedral of Brunswick. The school 
reached its culmination in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century in the statues of the bene- 
factors of the Church in the cathedral of Naum- 
burg—simple, realistic, and digniíied, and su- 
perb in treatment of drapery. Of equal ex- 
cellence are the contemporary statues by the 
Franconian school in the cathedral of Bamberg, 
of which the “Ancient Sibyl” is the best known. 
The Rhenish school followed the French more 
closely, as is evident in the church of the Virgin 
at Treves and in the minsters of Freiburg and 
Strassburg. More characteristically German 
are the sculptors of the Nuremberg churches, 
chiefly reliefs with small figures. In the fifteenth 
century sculptures in wood took the place of 
stone, with a change of style, though not of 
ideais, corresponding to the new material. The 
figures were treated with sharper lines, and the 
draperies in wrinkles instead of folds; both fig¬ 
ures and draperies were colored. From this 
period date the finest Gothic altars and other 
ecclesiastical furniture of wood. The two chief 
schools were the Franconian, with Nuremberg 
as a centre, and the Swabian at Ulm. The chief 
artist of the latter was Joerg Syrlin the elder, 
whose chief work is the choir stalls in the min- 
ster of Ulm (1469-74). The Germanic Mu- 
seum and the churches of Nuremberg contain 
fine examples of the wood carving of that school. 
The chief artists were Michael Wohlgemuth 


(q.v.) and Veit Stoss (q.v.), who transplanted 
the art to Cracow, Poland. His latest and 
best work, however, falis in the Renaissance 
period. 

Italy. The school of Pisa was the first to 
achieve the revival of sculpture in Italy, in the 
person of Niccola Pisano (c.1206-78). Though 
belonging to the Gothic epoch, his sculptures 
owe all their inspiration to the antique, forming 
a sort of Proto-Renaissance. (See Sculpture, 
Hiatory.) His son Giovanni (C.1250-C.1320), 
however, accepted the dramatic and naturalistic 
elements of Gothic art, and under Andréa 
Pisano, who was chicfly active in Florence, 
Gothic sculpture reached its highest development 
between 1310 and 1335. (See Pisano.) Its 
chief monuments in Tuscany are the sculptures 
of the façade of the cathedral of Orvieto, the 
marble reliefs on the campanile, and the bronze 
doors of the baptistery of Florence. The style 
was further developed by the Florentine Andréa 
Orcagno (c. 1329-68) (q.v.), whose masterpicce 
is the lahernacle of Or San Michelc. The most 
important school outside of Florence was that 
of Siena, whenee the art was transplanted to 
Naples and Lombardy, with Verona as a centre. 
In Lombardy the school developed a series of 
sepulchral monuments of groat magnificence and 
originality, the most important of which are 
those of the Scaliger fainily. The Roman school 
of sculpture, which carne to an end c.1300, was 
not properly Gothic, but found all its inspira¬ 
tion in antiquity. (See (Josmati.) in like 
manner the admirable South Italian school, 
which developed in the early thirteenth century 
under the patronage of the Fmperor Frederic 
II, found its inspiration in Greek originais. (See 
Romanesque Art.) As elsewhere, marble and 
stone were the chief materiais used,* though 
bronze casting was brought to high perfection 
by Andréa Pisano. Italian sculptors lacked the 
imagination of the French, their suhjects being the 
traciitional ones of the Old and New Testaments. 

PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 

The breaking up of the wall surfaces in Gothic 
art left little opportunity for painting. There 
was, however, an increased opportunity for 
stained glasses (see Statned Glass), which dur- 
ing this epoch attained their highest develop¬ 
ment. The Windows of the great French cathe¬ 
drals were treated so as to form cycles of bibli- 
cal stories and Christian legenda, showing the 
substance of the Christian doctrine. Most of 
these cycles have perished, but remains survive 
in the chief cathedrals. The most perfect thir- 
teenth-century example is the cathedral of Char- 
tres, with its 146 Windows; the glasses of the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris have been so perfectly 
restored* as to give an excellent idea of the best 
period. Good English examples are to be found 
in the cathedrals of Salisbury, Lincoln, and 
York. In the fourteenth century came a decisive 
change with the introduction of architectural 
fornis in stained glasses, which had heretofore 
been in patterns more like % tapestry. In France 
such Windows are most frequent in the cathe¬ 
drals of the south and in private houses; but 
the finest examples are in Germany, especially 
in the cathedrals of Cologne and Strassburg. 

In Germany the huildings of the transitional 
style afforded more opportunity for mural paint- 
ings. On the Rhine a school arose at Cologne, 
in the fourteenth century, the mystic and sen- 
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fimental inclinations oí which show French in- 
fluence. A Bohemian school flourished near 
Prague under the patronage of the Emperor 
Charles IV, the chief characteristic of which 
was a harsh realiam. Midway between the two 
were the Franconian school, with a centre at 
Nuremberg, and the Swabian, the beginnings of 
which both fali in the fourteenth centuiy. But 
towards the end of the fourteenth century paint- 
ing in northern Europe began to lose its decora¬ 
tivo character. The panei replaced fresco (q.v.), 
and with its use painting became an independent 
art. This change, which occurred first in the 
Netherlands in the works of the brothers Van 
Eyck (q.v.), emancipated painting from the 
bonds of the Gothic. It is more fully treated 
under Painting. 

In Italy the large wall spaces of Gothic archi- 
tecture afforded ample opportunity for mural 
painting, with the result that the later thirteenth 
century saw the rise of an important school of 
fresco painting, which culminated in Giotto 
(q.v.), the Florentine, and flourished throughout 
the fourteenth century. A little earlier the 
Siennese, beginning with Duccio (q.v.), who 
followed Byzantine models, developed an im- 
portant school of panei painting. Although both 
the Florentine and the Siennese schools belong 
in time and in spirit to the Gothic epoch, their 
importance in the development of painting is 
such as to merit fuller treatment in the article 
Painting. 

The Decorativo Arts. The Gothic is one of 
the most important of all epochs in the decora- 
tive arts. Its principies were applied to all arti- 
clcs of ecclesiastical and worldly use with a con- 
sistency and purity comparable to the Greek and 
Byzantine epochs. The general subject is treated 
under the caption Decorative Art; witli more 
detailed treatment under such subjects as In¬ 
terior Deooration; Furniture ; Tapestries; 
Costume; Jewelry; Plate; and the like. Es¬ 
pecial mention sliould be made of the innumer- 
able articles of ecclesiastical usage treated under 
such general heads as Enamel and Ivory Carv- 
ing, and such individual titles as Altar; Cruci- 
FIX; ShRINE; MoNSTRANCE; ETC. 

Bibliography. A good general treatment of 
Gothic art is found in the excellent, compendious 
histories of art recently published, the titles of 
which are enumerated in the bibliography of 
art; especially in the histories by Wocrmann, 
Springer, and Michel. For a still briefer treat¬ 
ment, see such manuais as Tteber, History of 
Mediaaval Art (New York, 1887), and Lethaby, 
Mediceval Art (London, 1904). Sculpture. 
France: Emeric-David, Histoire de la sculpture 
française (Paris, 1872); Baudot, La sculpture 
française an moyen âge et à la renaissance (ib., 
1884); Frothingham, in American Journal of 
Archarology (New York, 1885); Pillfon, Les 
ê(Mlpteur8 française dm XIIle sièóle (Paris, 
1912) ; Humbert, La sculpture sons les dues de 
la Bourgogne (ib., 1913). Germany: Bode, 
Geschichte der dcutschen Plastik (Berlin, 1887); 
Hasak, Geschichte der deutschen Bildhauer- 
kunst im xiii. Jahrhundert (ib., 1899); Sau- 
erlandt, Deutsche Plastik des Mittelalters (Düs- 
seldorf, 1909). Spain: Lafond, La sculpture 
e8pagnol (Paris, 1908); Calvert, Sculpture in 
Spain (London, 1912). England: Prior, A His¬ 
tory of Gothic Art in England (London, 1900); 
Prior and Gardner, An Account of Mediceval Fig¬ 
uro Sculpture in England (Cambridge, 1912). 
Italy: Perkins, Handhook of Italian Sculpture 


(New York, 1883); Venturi, Storia delV artê 
italiana , vols. iii, iv, v (Milan, 1902), the ínost 
scholarly account; Zimmermann, Obentalische 
Plastik im frühen und hohen Mittelalter ( Leip- 
zig, 1897); Waters, Fine Italian Shrines (Lon¬ 
don, 1906); and the manuais of Italian seulp- 
tors by Evelyn and Walters cited in the bibli¬ 
ography of Sculpture. 

GOTHIC JURISPRUDENCE. The law of 

the Gothic invaders who established themsélVea 
on the ruins of the Roman Empire in western 
Europe. The Goths had originally the same law 
as the otlier Germanic races, it being admin- 
istered on the whole by the family, and only 
very grave criminal offenses being dealt with 
by the state. What makes Gothic jurisprudence 
especially intoresting is the adoptiqfi of the Ro¬ 
man law and its eodifleation. This is truo of the 
Visigoths rather than of the Ostrogoths, who 
mereíy used the Byzantine law as it existed 
in Italy upon their invasion. Side by side with 
this, their own native law continued in force. 
In Spain, however, Alaric TI, King of the Visi¬ 
goths, in 506 issued a eodifleation of the Roman 
law, the Lex Romana Wisigothorum , hetter 
known as the Brevtarium Alartcianum. It was 
revised by King Egica (687-701) and until the 
thirteenth century remained the chief source 
of Roman law for western Europe. As such, it 
exerted a great influenee on the development of 
law, especially in Spain, where Ferdinand III 
(1217-52) introduced it under the title of 
Fuero juzo (Lat. forum judioiale) . ConBult: 
Pollock and Maitland, History of Énglish Law , 
vol. i (2d ed., Oxford, 1899) ; Zeumer, “Lex 
Wisigothorum,” in Monumenta Gcrmanice his¬ 
tórica , Leges , sertio I (Hanover, 1894). See 
Civil Law. 

GOTHIC LANGUAGE (Lat. Gothicus , from 
GothuSy Gk. V6$os, Gothos f TMtJv, GythQn , from 
Goth. Gut-piuda , Goth-people, AS. Gõtan, OSwed. 
Gutar , Gotar , Goths; cf. dialcctic Norw. gut, 
boy). The language spoken by the Goths (q.v.). 
Exccpting the Old Icclandic runic inscriptions 
(soe Runes) and a few Germanic glosses and 
propor names preserml in classical authors, 
such as Cacsar and Tacitus, Gothic is the oldest 
monument of all the dialects of the Germanic 
group of Indo-Germanic languages. Like An- 
glo-Saxon, Frisian, and Old Tcelandic, it has 
undergone only the flrst sound shifting, or 
ablaut, and is consequently one of the Low Gcr- 
inanic languages, as contrasted with Old High 
Gerraan, where the sccond sound shifting has 
boen carried through. (See Gbimm’» Law.) 
Within this Low Germanic subgroup it is most 
closely akin to the Scandinavian (Old Icclandic, 
Old Norwegian, Old Swedish, Old Danish, and 
their modern representatives), so that some 
scholars class Gothic and Old Scandinavian' to- 
gether as East Germanic, contrasting this group 
with the Anglo-FriBian and High Germanic lan¬ 
guages, whien are then termed West Germanic. 
The most important points of coincidence between 
Gothic and Icelandic are the development of 
Germanic uy, to ggw (as Goth. triggws , Oleei. 
tryggr, true, but AS. trêowe, OHG. triuwi ), 
and the retention of final z (Goth. a, Oleei, r), 
which is lost in West Germanic (as Goth. dags f 
Oleei, dagr, day, but AS. dceg, OHG. tag). On 
the other hand, Gothic and Scandinavian diverge 
in many respects, especially in declension and 
conjugation (as runic Norse PohtriR, daughters, 
but Goth. dohtrjus; runic Norse tawipo, I di4» 
but Goth. tawida) . It therefore seems better, on 
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the whole, to regard Gothic and Scandinavian as 
belonging to different groups, which may be 
termed East and North Germanic respectively. 

The souroes of our knowledge of Gothic are 
limitied. The earliest gloss preserved is in Isidor 
oi Seville, who cites the words medua, mead, and 
reptua, garment. The Lex Visigothorum also 
contains a few Gothic words, as leudes , people, 
and saio (whence the Sp. soyon), beadle. The 
mogt important and extensive remnant of the 
l&nguage is the fragments of the tramdation of 
the Bible by Ulfilas (q.v.), contained in the 
Codeoo argenteus, now in Upsala. There are also 
a few words, chiefly proper names, in two docu¬ 
menta found at Naples and Arezzo, and a frag- 
ment of a calendar. 

In phonology and inflection Gothic is the most 
primitive of all the Germanic languages. Its 
pronunciation ia fixed by our knowledge of that 
of Greek in the fourth century. Thus, as et in 
Greek then had the itacistic value of t, i is repre- 
sented in Gothic by ei. Similarly ng ia written 
gg in Gothic in conformity with the Greek use of 
yy instead of vy. The vowels and consonants 
correspond in general to the pre-Germanic pho¬ 
nology. Short e, however, does not occur, being 
changed to i (as OHG. nem<m, to take, but Goth. 
nirnan), which is written aí before h and r (as 
Goth. aírpa, earth, raíhts , right, but OHG. erda, 
reht), exactly as u is written aú in a similar 
position (as Goth. voaúrms, worm, saúhts, sick- 
ness, but OHG. wurm, suht). Pre-Germanic z, 
which beoame r in the other Germanic languages, 
remained z in Gothic, but sometimes, for reasons 
not yet altogether clear, it waa changed to s (as 
Goth. auêõ, ear, but OHG. ôra). The declension 
does not differ materially from the Germanic 
type. The pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons have, as in Old Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Old Saxon, a dual. The conjugation of the verb, 
while harmonizing in general with the Germanic 
type, is marked by a number of important fea- 
tures. Gothic is the only Germanic language 
in which the verb retains the dual number (as 
baírõs, we two bear, badrats , ye two bear, Skt. 
bharâvas , bharathos; baíraiwa, we two bore, Skt. 
abharõva), and the third person of the impera¬ 
tivo ( baíradau , let him bear, baírandau, let them 
bear, Skt. bharatu, bharantu), The redupli- 
cated preterit, which is very rare in other Ger¬ 
manic languages, is frequent in Gothic, 11 pret¬ 
érita of this type being found in the scanty 
remnant» of the literature. As examples may 
be eited: faífâh , from fãhwn , to seize, haíháit , 
from haitcun, to call, raírôp, from rêdan , to coun- 
sel, saíaõ, from saim, to sow. For all these 
preterits the Anglo-Saxon, t\g., has as corre- 
sponding forms, fting, heht, reord, sêoto. Most 
noteworthy of all, however, is the fact that 
Gothic, unlike any other member of the Ger¬ 
manic group, possesses a middle voice in other 
verbs than hdtan , to call. Thus, Goth. baíraza, 
thou bearest tliyself, baírada , he bears himself, 
badranda, they bear themselves, correspond to 
Sanskrit bharasõ, bharatê , bharantê . 

In its vocabulary Gothic has a number of 
Indo-Germanic words which are not found in the 
other Germanic languages, as us-anan, to breathe 
forth, Lat. animus, breath; aljis, other, Lat. 
aliu». On the other hand, it has no etymological 
representation of such eommon Germanic words 
as do, say> fali, mother, for which it substitutos 
taufan, qipan, driusan, aipei . As might be ex- 
pected in a translation of the Bible, Greek and 
Latiu loan words are quite numerou*. It has 


likewise borrowed a few Celtic words, a* kétokn, 
tower, from Gallie cêhcnon, rciks, Ger. Reioh , 
from Gallie riso, and two from the Slavic pli» 
jan , to dance, and smakka, fig (cf. OChurch 
*Slav. plçsatx, smoky). 

Literary Gothic is sometimes termed West 
Gothic, to distinguish it from East, or Krim, 
Gothic. The Crimean Goths preserved tbeir 
identity until the sixteenth century. A collec- 
tion of 86 Krim Gothic words was made in 1595 
by a Fleming named Busbeck. The list, wliich 
is of great value as being the only remnant of 
this dialect of Gothic, is in general accurate, al- 
though some errors naturally crept in, as hazer, 
thousand, which is a loan word from Persian 
hazür . It adds a number of words to the Gothic 
vocabulary, as imera, ant, rinck, ring, ada, egg, 
waghen, wagon. In phonology Krim Gothic 
seems to have differed from the language of 
Ulfilas. The vocabulary of Busbeck contains 
little informatioh on inflection. If we may 
judge, however, from such hints aB Krim oeghene 
beside Goth. augõna , eyes, Krim ahte, eight, 
beside Goth. ahtáu, Krim singhen, to sing, be¬ 
side Goth. siggican, Krim tag (for *dag), day, 
beside Goth. dags, it would seem that a change 
had taken place within the 12 centuries between 
Ulfilas and Busbeck, which was, roughly speak- 
ing, analogous to the transition from Old to 
Middle Iligh German. 

To tlie same East Germanic group as the 
Gothic belong the Vandal and Burgundian lan¬ 
guages, of which only scanty fragments, ehiefly 
proper names, survive. 

The Gothic alphabet was invented by Ulfilas. 
He took as his basis the Greek letters, adding 
some Latin characters, and a few signs from the 
runes which were previously in use among the 
Goths. The number of letters was 27, of which 
two, corresponding to the Greek koppa and 
sampi, had numerieal values alone, and a third, 
the equivalent of the Greek chi, was used only 
in foreign proper names. The alphabet really 
consisted, therefore, of 24 letters, which are, in 
modern editions of Gothic texts, transliterated 
into the ordinary Boman alphabet with the ad- 
dition of p and ho. 

Consult: Ulfilas, ed. by Stamm (10th ed. of 
Heyne and Wrede, Paderborn, 1903) ; Bern- 
hardt, Kurzgefasste gotische Grammatik (Halle, 
1885) ; Braune, Gotische Grammatik (5th ed., 
ib., 1900) ; Streitberg, Gotiaohes Elementarbuóh 
(Heidelberg, 1896; 3d and 4th ed., Heidelberg, 
1910); Wright, Primer of the Gothio Language 
(2d ed., Oxford, 1899); Kluge, “Geschichte der 
gotischen Sprache,” in Paul, Grundrisa der ger - 
wamschen Philologie, vol. i (2d ed., Strassburg, 
1901); Skeat, Mwso-Gothic Glosmry (London, 
1868) ; Balg, Oomparative Glosaary of the Gothio 
Language (Mayville, Wis., 1887-89); Feist, 
Grundrisa der gotischen Etymologie (Strassburg, 
1888); Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefosstes etymologisches 
Wòrterbuoh der gotischen Sprache (2d ed., Am- 
sterdam, 1900); Tomaschek, Die Goten in Taurien 
(Vienna, 1881); Loewe, Die Reste der German en 
am Schioarzen Meere (Halle, 1896); Wrede, Ueber 
die Sprache der W andai en (Strassburg, 1886); 
id., Ueber (He Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien 
(ib., 1891); Leyen, Einführung m das gotische 
(Munfth, 1908); Feist, Etymologisches Wòrter- 
buch der gotischen Sprache mit Eimchluss des 
Krimgotischen (Halie, 1909); Cebulla, Die SteU 
lung adverbialler Bestimmungen in Deutschen 
(Breslau, 1910). For editions of the Gothic 
texts, see the bibliography on Ulfilas. 
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GOTHIC LITURGY. See Mozababic Ltt- 

URGY. 

GOTHIC VERSION. See Bible. 

GOTH'LAND. See Gotland ; also Gõtàrike. 

G0TH'OFRED. See Godefkoy. 

GOTH^FRE^DUS. See Abelin, Johann 
Philipp. 

GOTHS. The name of a power fui nation of 
antiquity, belonging to the Gcrmanic race. By 
some writers they are thonght to ha ve had a 
Scandinavian origin; this was the belief of their 
own historian, Jordanes. The earliest notice of 
them extant among the writers of antiquity is 
that of Pytheas of Marseilles, who lived al>out 
the time of Alexander the Great and wrote a 
book of traveis, some fragments of which have 
been preserved in the works of other writers. 
In one of these fragments, quoted by Pliny, we 
find mention made of a tribe of Guttones bor- 
dering upon the Germans, and living round a 
gulf of the sea called Mentonomon, a day’s sail 
from the island of Abalus, where they used to 
gather amber and sell it to the neighboring 
Tentones. This gulf, there is every reason to 
believe, was the Prisches Haff, situated on the 
Pmssian shore of the Baltic. The next notice 
of the Goths is in the Germania of Tacitus 
(chap. 44), in which they are called Gothones, 
and are represented as dwelling beyond the 
Lygii, in the same direction as the one pointed 
out by Pytheas, though not on the Seacoast. 
Tacitus also distinguishes them from the Goth- 
ini, a’ tribe east of the Quadi and the Marco- 
manni, and represented by him as using the 
Gallic tongue. The Gothones, according to this 
historian, were under regai governinent and on 
that account not quite so free as the other 
tribes of Gdrmany, but still they enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of liberty. The tribes next 
beyond them, and dwelling immediately on the 
seacoast, were the Rugii and the Lemovii, whose 
form of government was also monarchical; their 
weapons, also, like those of the Gothones, were 
round shields and short swords. 

We next hear of the Goths as settled on the 
coast of the Black Sea, about the mouths of the 
Danube, early in the third century. But at 
what time or under what circumstances their 
migration from the Baltic to the Euxinc took 
place, it is impossible to ascertain. In their new 
home, which was also the country of the Get® 
(q.v.) (whence, perhaps, the error that confounded 
them with that people), the Goths increased in 
both numbers and strength, so that, as early as 
the reign of Alexander Severus (222-235 a.d.), 
they made some fomiidable inroads into the Ro- 
man Province of Dacia. In the reign of Philip 
(244-249 A.D. ) , they ravaged that province and 
even advanced to the siege of Marcianopolis in 
Moesia Secunda. The inhabitants ransomed their 
lives and property with a large sum of money, 
and the invaders withdrew for a time to their 
own country. Under the Emperor Decius, how- 
ever, they again entered Moesia to the number 
of about 70 , 000 , led by a king named Cniva. 
Decius himself advanced to meet them and 
found them before Nicopolis. On his approach 
they raised the siege and marched away to Phil- 
ippopolis, a city of Thrace, near the foot of 
Mount Heemus. Decius pursued them by forced 
marches, but the Goths turned with fury upon 
the Roman legions and utterly defeated them. 
Philippopolis next fell before them by storm, 
after a kmg resistance, during which, and the 
massacre that followed, 100,0% of its inhabit¬ 


ants are reported to have been slain (250 A.D.). 
In 251 another tremendous battle took place 
near an obscure town called Forum Trebonii 
in Moesia, in which the Romans were again de¬ 
feated with great slaughter, the Emperor Decius 
and his son being in the number of the slain. 
The succeeding Emperor, Gallus, purchased their 
retreat by an immediate present of a large sum 
of money and the promise of an annual tribute 
for the future. The Goths now set themselves 
to the acquisition of a fleet, and with this, in 
253, advanced to the conquest of Pityus, a Greek 
town on the northeast coast of the Black Sea, 
which they eompletely destroyed. In 258 they 
besieged and took Trebizond, when a great fleet 
of ships that were in the port fell into their 
hands. In these they deposited the booty of the 
city, which was of immense value, chained the 
youth of the seacoast to their oars, and returned 
in triumph to the Kingdom of Bosporus. In 
the following year, with a still more powerful 
force of men and ships, they took Chalcedon, 
Nieomedia, Nice, Prusa, Apamea, and Cius. In 
a third expedition, which numbered as many as 
500 vessels, they took Cyzicus, then sailed down 
the JEgean, ravaged the coast of Attica, and in 
262 anehored at the Pirteus. Athens was now 
takcn and plundered, and many other renowned 
places in Greece were either pártially or wholly 
destroyed. Even Italy was threatened; but the 
danger drew the indolent Emperor, Gallienus, 
from his seclusion. The Emperor appeared in 
arms, and his prescnce seerns to have checked the 
ardor and to have divided the strength of the 
enemy. A portion of the Goths now returned to 
their own country. But in 269 they again Btarted 
on a maritirne expedition in far greater numbers 
than ever. After ravaging the coasts of both 
Europe and Asia, the main armament at length 
anehored before Thessalonica. In Claudius II, 
the succesRor of Gallienus, however, the Goths 
found a far abler general tlian any they had yet 
contended with. This Emperor defeated their 
host, said to number as many as 300,000 men, 
in three successive battles, taking or sinking 
their fleet and, after an immense slaughter of 
their troops, pursuing such as escaped until 
they were hemmed in by the passes of Mount 
HfEmus, where they perished for the most part 
by faminc. This, however, was only a single 
reverse. Aurelian, the successor of Claudius, 
was obliged to cede to them, in 272, the large 
Province of Dacia, after which there was com- 
parative peace between the combatants for about 
50 years. In the reign of Constantine, their 
King, Alaric again provoked hostilities, but was 
obliged eventuàlly to sue for peace with the 
master of the Roman Empire. Under Valens 
they once more encountered the Roman legions, 
with whom they carried on a war for about three 
years (367-369) with tolerable success. They 
now began to be distinguished by the appella- 
tions of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or the Goths 
of the east and the Goths of the west; the 
former inhabited the shores of the Black Sea, 
the latter the Dacian Province and the banks of 
the Danube. On the irruption of the Huns the 
Visigoths sought the protection of Valens 
again st those barbarians and in 376 were al- 
lowed by him to pass into Moesia, to the num¬ 
ber of about 200,000. Great numbers of them 
also now took Service in the Roman army; but 
a dispute soon arose between the Goths and their 
new allies, which led to a decisivo battle in 378» 
near Adrianople, in which the Emperor Valens 
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lost his life. The Goths now threatened Con- 
stantinople, but were not able to take it; and 
during the reign of Theodosius there was again 
a period of comparative peace. 

- Henceforward the history of the Visigoths and 
that of the Ostrogoths flow in two divergent 
streams. Before tracing either of these, how- 
over, it should be mentioned that the Gotlis for 
the most part became converta to Christianity 
about the middle of the fourth century, adopt- 
ing the Arian forra of belief. Here,* also, it 
raay be stated that the term “Mcpsogoths” was 
applied to certain of the western Goths, who, 
having settled in Moesia, devoted themselves to 
agricultural pursuits under the protection of 
the Roraan emperors. 

Visigoths. Upon the death of Theodosius the 
Great in 395, and the partition of the Empire 
betwcen Honorius and Arcadius, the renowned 
Alaric (q.v.), King of the Visigoths, invaded 
Greece with an army of his countrymen. His 
retreat was purchased by giving liiin a com- 
raission to govern Illyricura. In 402 lie in¬ 
vaded Italy, took and pillaged Rorae (410), and 
was preparing to carry his arms into Sicily and 
África, whcn his career was arrested by death. 
Alaric was succeeded in the sovereignty by 
Ataulftjs (q.v.), or Athaulf (410-415), who, 
having married Placidia, the sister of Honorius, 
withdrew from Italy into the south of Gaul, and 
about 412 crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. 
Athaulf was assassinated at Barcelona (415), 
at the instigation of a rival faetion of the Goths, 
and his successor, Sigeric, died the same year. 
The choice of the Goths now fell on Wallia 
(415-419), wlio extended his power over a 
great part of Southern Gaul and Spain and made 
Toulouse his capital. The Goths under this 
monarch greatly assisted the RomanB in tlieir 
contests with the Vandals and the Alani. Wallia 
was succeeded hy Theodoric 1 (419-451), son 
of the great Alaric. He lost his life flghting 
on the side of the Romans against Attila (q.v.) 
at Chalons (see Châeonh-hitr-Marne) , lcaving 
the throne to his son, Thorismund (451-453), 
who, however, was assassinated by his brother 
Theodoric II (453-406), who was himself assas¬ 
sinated by his brother Euric (466-483). The 
reign of Euric was unusually brilliant and suc- 
cessful. He extended the sovereignty of the 
Visigoths eonsiderably l>oth in France and Spain, 
introduced the arts of civilization among his 
subjects, and drew up for their use a code of 
laws. Under his successors, Alaric II (483— 
507) and Amalaric (507-531), however, the 
kingdom of the Visigoths declined before that of 
the Franks. Alaric II fell by the hands of 
Clovis (q.v.) in battle, and Amalaric was killed 
by an assassin. Under the latter’B successor, 
Theudis, the rule of the Visigoths was confined 
exclusively to Spain. Theudis was in his turn 
assassinated in his palace at Barcelona in the 
year 548. It will not be necessary to trace the 
long line of Visigothic kings that subsequently 
ruled in Spain from this period down to the 
year 711. The Visigothic power was completely 
broken by the Saracen invaders on the battle- 
field of Jerez de la Frontera. See Spain. 

Ostrogoths. At the coming of the Huns part 
of the Ostrogoths had f>een conquered and com- 
pelled to lend aid; thus they joined Attila in 
nis renowned expedition against Gaul and fell 
by thousands under the swords of their kins- 
men, the Visigoths, at the battle of Chalons in 
451. After this they obtained from the Era pire 


the right to settle in Pannonia, whete they were 
joined by the other Ostrogoths, who had at the 
coming of the Huns been admitted within the 
Roman Empire. In 476 Theodoric (q.v.), the 
greatest of the Ostrogoth sovereigns, succeeded 
to the throne upon the death of his father, 
Theodemir. He directed his drins almost im- 
mediately against the Eastern Emperor, Zeno, 
and, having gained considerable advantages over 
him, obtained a grant of some of the richest 
provinces in the Empire. Eventually he was 
named chief of the Imperial guard and cônsul 
for the year 484. In 488, with the consent and 
advice of Zeno, he planned an immense expe¬ 
dition against Odoacer (q.v.), King in Italy, 
who had held that position since 476, when he 
dethroned Romulus Augustulus, the last of the 
Western emperors. Theodoric utterly defeated 
Odoacer, slew him, it is said, with his own 
hand in 493, and reigned undisturbed sovereign 
of Italy until his death, in 526. The seat of 
his Empire was at Ravenna, and in 500 he vis- 
ited Rome, when he convened a meeting of the 
Senate and declared that it was his intention 
to rule with evenhanded justice the people com- 
initted to his charge. To a great extent he ful- 
filled this promise and governed his subjects, 
upon the whole, wisely and to their advantage. 
The glory of his reign was, however, sullied by 
the execution of two of the most distinguished 
men of that age, Boethius and Symmachus, upon 
the plea that they were engaged in a conspiracy 
against him. In the disorders consequent upon 
the death of Theodoric the Emperor Justinian 
sought to win back Italy to the allegiance of the 
emperors of Constantinople; and for this pur- 
pose he dispatched Belisarius at the head of an 
army into that country. In 536 Belisarius en- 
tered Rome, which he held for his master, al- 
tliough invited by the Goths to become himself 
their king; but all his and his successor^ ef- 
forts to subdue the Goths were at that time 
utterly fruitless. Totila (541-552), a noble 
Goth, was elected as successor to Vitiges, the 
antagonist of Belisarius, but was conquered in 
the battle of Tagina by the Imperial general 
Narses in the year 552. In that hattle Totila 
received his death wound and was succeeded 
by Teias, who did all that a brave man could 
to repair the misfortunes of his countrymen. 
It was to no effcet, however, for he also was 
killed in battle in the following year. The 
Ostrogoths, broken and dispersed by their calam- 
ities, henceforward disappear from history as 
a distinct nation, their throne in Italy being 
filled by the exarchs of Ravenna; while the na¬ 
tion generally became absorbed in the indiscrim- 
inate mass of Alani, Vandals, Burgundians, and 
Franks, who had from time to time established 
themselves in the dominions of the old Roman 
Empire. Consult: Bradley, The Story of the 
Goths (New York, 1888); Hodgkin, Italy and 
her Invaders (Oxford, 1880-99); Bury, History 
of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1889); 
Gibbon, Decline and Fali of the Roman Empire 
(Bury’s ed., 1896-1900); Rappaport, Die Ein- 
fâlle der Gothen \n das rõmische fíaus (Leip- 
zig, 1899) ; Villari, Le invasioni barbariche in 
Italia (Milan, 1901); Martroye, UOcoident à 
tVépoque byzantine: Goths et Vandales (Paris, 
1903); Cambridge Mediceval History , vol. i 
(New York, 1911). 

GOTLAND, gôtaànd, or GOTHLAND (Swed. 
Gottland). The largest island in the Baltic Sea, 
situated about 44 miles off the east coast of 
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Sweden, and forming, together with the adjacent 
Metí of Fârôn and Gotska Sandün, the Swedish 
L&n oi Gotland (Map: Sweden, F 8). Its great- 
est length is nearly 80 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 35 miles» and its area 1176 square miles. 
The surface is levei and the soil fertile, while 
the climate is cúmparatively mild. A large part 
of Gotland is under forests, and the arable land 
constitutes only about one-fifth of the total 
area. The chicf occupations are agriculture and 
the breeding of live stoek. There is a govern- 
ment sheep farm at Roma, in the centre of the 
island, and the village is the junction for the 
railroad to the east and west coasts. Sugar 
beets are extensively grown, and there is a large 
sugar refinery, while much barley is grown and 
exported to the breweries on the mainland. 
There is also some manufacturing of lime, and 
a number of the inhabitants are engaged in sea- 
faring. There are a number of good harbors, 
of wliich Slite Hainn is the most important. 
Pop. of the l&n, 1914, 55,488. Chief town Visby 
(q.v.). The island was in the possession of 
Sweden as early as the ninth century. In the 
Middle Ages Visby was an important inember 
of the Hanseatic League. The island was taken 
several times by Denmark. lt carne back into 
the possession of Sweden in 1645. Ifchas strong 
fortifications. 

GOT8KOWSKI, gôts-kõv / skê, Johann Ernst. 
See Gõtzkowski. 

GOTT'BUS. See Cottbus. 

GOTTENBtTRG, gAt'en-b\irK. See Goteborg. 

GOTVTER, Frtedrtch Wilhelm (1746-97). 

A German poet and dramatist, born at Gotha. 

He began the study of law, but was early in- 
fluenced to write for the theatre. While at 
Wetzlar he became the friend of Goethe. Gotter 
wrote dramas, lyrics, elegies, tales, and operas. 

He was the last representative in Germany of 
the old French taste. Perhaps his best work is 
Medca (1775), for which Benda wrote the mu- 
sic (1778). His complete works were publishcd 
in 1787, and a posthumous volume, Litterarischer 
Nachlass, in 1802. Consult Schlttsser, F. W. 
Ootier: sein Leben und seine Werke (Hamburg, 
1894). 

GÕTTERDAMMERTTNG, gSt^r-dêm^r-ung 
(Ger., Twilight of the Gods). The last of the 
four divisions of Wagner’s rausic drama, Der 
Bing des Nibelungen. It was first produced on 
Aug. 17, 1876, at Bayreuth; in the United States 
Jan. 25, 1888 (New York). Consult W. C. Saw- 
yer, Teutonic Legends in ihe Nibelungen Lied 
and the Nibelungen Bing (Philadelphia, 1904). 
See Ring of the Nibelungen. 

GÕTTEBDÀMMERUNG. See Ragnarok. 

GOTTFRIED, gôt'frèt, Johann Ludwig. 
See Abelin 

GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG, strfts'- 
büSrK (c.1200). One of the most brilliant of 
the German court poets of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Of his personality very little is known 
except that he was of good but not noble family, 
was well educated, and is sai d to have held some 
important office, perhaps that of city clerk, in 
Strassburg. His great poem, Tristan und Isolde , 
written about 1215, is based upon a Celtic legend 
that reached Germany from France; it was 
given by Gottfried the form that has widely in- 
fluenced later literature and furnished Richard 
Wagner a subject for a great opera. This epic, 
of 19,554 highly polished verses, gives to the 
story of fateful, sensual love a tragic force that 


is lacking in its French prototype by Thomas, 
and also In the earlier German epio of like name 
by Eilhart von Oberge (c.1180). Gottfried left 
the poem unfinished at the momcnt wlien Tris¬ 
tan, parted from lsolt by the jealous husband, 
King Mark, has withdrawn to Normandy and 
has vainly sought consolation from another 
lsolt (of the White Hands). Two efforts to 
complete the poem were made—one by Ulrich 
von Türheim (1236) and one by Heinricli von 
Freiburg (1300),both unsuccessful. Gottfried is 
said to have written some lyric poems also and 
was one of the most widely imitated poets of 
his day. His style is brilliant, but somewhat 
florid. W. Golthc^s edition of Tristan in 
“Deutsche National-Litteratur,” vol. iv (Berlin, 
1888), and Bechstein’s edition (2 vols., Stutt- 
gart, 1881) are useful. Of the transiations into 
modera German that of W. Hertz (2d ed., ib., 
1894) is said to be the best. For Gottfried^ 
life, consult Charles Schmidt, Ist Gottfried von 
Strassburg Strassburgcr Stadtschreiber gewc- 
senf (Strassburg, 1876). Consult also: K. F. B. 
Bergemann, Das hõfische Leben nach Gottfried 
von Strassburg (Halle, 1876) ; Max Heidings- 
feld, Gottfried von Strassburg ais Schúler Ilart- 
munns von Aue (Rostock, 1886) ; Karl Stiebel- 
ing, Stili8tische Untersuchungen über Gottfried 
von Strassburg (Leipzig, 19Ò5). 

GOTTHEIL, gõt'hll, Richard James Hobatio 
(1862- ). An American Semitic scholar. 

He was born at MancheBter, England, but early 
went to the United States and graduated in 
1881 from Columbia College. He studied also 
at the universities of Berlin, Tubingen, and 
Leipzig (Ph.D., 1904), and at Jewish institu- 
tionB in Berlin. At Columbia he lectured on 
Syriac languages and literature in 1886-87 and 
was appointed professor of Semitic languages in 
1887. In 1896 he became head of the Oriental 
department of the New York Public Library, 
and in 1909-10 had charge of the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. From 
1898 to 1904 he was president of the American 
Federation of Zionists, in 1902-03 president 
of the Society of Biblical Literature, and after 
1904 vice president of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society. He wrote many articles on 
Oriental and Jewish questiona for newspapers 
and reviews, editcd the Columbia ümversity 
Oriental Series , and the Semitic Study Series, 
with Morris Jastrow, Jr., was one of the editors 
of the Jevoiah Encyolopcedia after 1901 and a 
contributor to the New International Ency- 
CLOPiEDiA, and is author of The Syriac Gram- 
mar of Mar Eha Zobha (1887), Selections from 
the Syriac Julian Bomanoe (1906), Zionism 
(1914). 

GK)TTB[ELF, gôt'hêlf, Jeremias. The pseu- 
donym of the Swiss author Albert Bitzius (q.v.). 

GOTTI, gôtftê, Girolamo Maria (1834- 
1916). An Italian prelate and Cardinal of the 
Roman Catholic church. He was born in Genoa, 
where his father was a dock laborer. He joined 
the Carmelite Order in 1854 and, showing an 
unusual bent towards physical Science, was made 
professor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy in one of their colleges. He was nominated 
general in 1881. His diplomatic ability caused 
him to be selected for various special missions 
to South American states, which he fulíllled 
with success, especially in Brazil. In 1895 he 
was created Cardinal, and later Prefect of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. In 1902 
he was selected, on the death of Cardinal Ledo- 
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chowski, as Prefect of the Propaganda (q.v.)— 
a still more important office, practically second 
in importance and responsibility to the papacy, 
for the succession to which his name was fre- 
quently mentioned. 

GÕTTINGEN, g^tlng-en. An old town of 
the Prussian Province of Hanover, situated on 
the Leine, 36 miles north by rail east of Cassei 
(Map: Germany, D 3). A canal separates the 
old town from the new. With the exception of 
the fourteenth-century Rathaus, containing fres- 
coes by Schaper, the modem theatre, and the 
famous Gbttingen University (q.v.) with a 
library of 600,000 volumes, the town has no 
buildings worthy of mention. Of its many edu- 
cational institutions, the rnost noteworthy, aside 
from the university, are the gymnasium, founded 
at the end of the sixteenth century, the peda- 
gogical semmary, the trade school, the municipal 
museum of antiquities, and the Anatomie, with 
the Blumenbach collection of skulls. The Aula 
has a picture collection with some good examples 
of the early Dutch and German schools. The 
chief manufactures are cloth, woolen goods, 
sugar, Chemicals, leather, scientific and musical 
instruments, tobacco, and famous Bologna sau- 
sages. Book publishing is important. Pop., 
1900, 30,234; 1910, 37,594. 

The town is first mentioned 950-960. It was 
given municipal riglits by Otho IV at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century and in 1261 
became the residence of the princess of Bruns- 
wick-Lüneburg. It was a prominent member 
of the Hanseatic Leaguo and famous for its 
cloth goods. Its prosperity was interrupted by 
the Thirty Years’ War, when it fell twice into 
the hands of the Swedes. The esteblishment of 
the university in 1737 gavo Gottingen new im¬ 
portance, and by the end of the eigkteenth cen- 
tu*y it was a flourishing literary centre. 

GÕTTINGEN, Univebsity of, or Gbobg-Au- 
ousT Univebsity. A German university, founded 
by Georg August, Elector of Hanover, better 
known as George II of England. It was planned 
as early as 1732, there being no university in 
Hanover at that time, and lectures wore begun 
two years later; but the formal foundation dates 
from 1737. Its organization was the work of 
the statesman Von Münchhausen, a man of 
marked ability, who remained in control for 
many years. Noted teachers, a well-chosen li¬ 
brary, a large endowment, and the liberal cliar- 
aeter of the university soon gave it distinction. 
The Seven Years* War was a time of depression, 
but between 1770 and 1790 it was again muck 
frequented. The courses in history, philology, 
and law were preêminent; in the study of his¬ 
tory especially broader and more liberal con- 
ceptions prevàiled. During the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars there was another 
period of depression, followed by renewed pros¬ 
perity. In 1823 the attendance was greater than 
it was in 1903; but reverses in 1831 and 1837 
brought affairs for a third time under a cloud. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
however, there was a slow and steady growth, 
due mainly to the excellence of the instruction 
in mathematics and the natural Sciences. The 
number of students has increased with remark- 
able rapidity during the present century, reach- 
ing 2964 in 1913. There are a large number of 
laboratories, clinics, seminaries, and the like. 
The library contains 7381 manuscripts and about 
600,000 volumes; for modem books it is probably 
the richest in Germany. Consult Pütter, ttaul- 


feld, and Oesterley, Dic Georg-A ugust-Vniver- 
sitat (GOttingen, 1838), and Chronik der Georg- 
August-üniversitÕt (Hanover, 1890, and annu- 
ally since that date). 

GÜTTLING, gêtaing, Kabl Wilhelm (1793- 
1869). A German philologist* bom at Jena. 
He studied at Jena and later under Wolf, Bockh, 
and Buttmann at Berlin, and, after holding 
various minor professorships, was appointed 
professor extraordinary of philology at Jena in 
1822 and full professor in 1832. In 1826 he 
was made director of the Philological Seminary 
and university librarian. His chief works are: 
Ueber das Geschiohtliche im Nibelungenliedc 
(1814); Nibelungen und Ghibcllinen (1817); 
Allgemeine Lehre votti Acccnt in der griechischcn 
Sprache (5th ed., 1835; the original edition was 
translated as Elements of Greek Acoentuation , 
London, 1831) ; Geschichte der ròmischen Staats- 
verfassung bis auf Cdsars Tod (1840); Gcsam- 
melte Abhandlungen aus dem klassischen Al- 
íertum (vol. i, 1851; vol. ii 1864); and edi- 
tions of Aristotle^ Política (1824) and (Eco¬ 
nômica (1830) and of Hcsiod^ Carmina (3d ed., 
1878). His 0pu8cula Acadêmica (1869) were 
published and edited after his death by Fischer. 
Consult: Der Bnefwechsel awischen Qoethe und 
Gottling (Munich, 1880) ; Nipperdey, Memória 
C. QoetHingii (Jena, 1869) ; Lothholz, Karl Wil- 
helm Gottling (Stargard, 1876) Fischer, in the 
preface to the Opuscttla Acadêmica (Leipzig, 
1869). 

GOTTSCHALK, gôt'shálk, or Fulgentius 
(c.805-c.868). A prominent figure in a theo- 
logical controversy of the ninth century. He 
was the son of Berno, a Saxon count, and was 
placed by his parents at an early age in the 
monastery of Fulda. At the approach of man- 
hood he tried to seeure release from his vows, 
but failed owing to the opposition of his abbot, 
Rabanus Maurus (q.v.). He was permitted to 
remove to the monastery of Orbais in the dio¬ 
cese of Soissons and there devoted himself to the 
writings of St. Augustine and became an en- 
thusiastic believer in the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, even going beyond his master and hold¬ 
ing to a predestination to condemnation as well 
as to salvation. In 837-838 he went to Italy, 
partly for the purpose of spreading his views. 
He was so successful that Bishop Noting called 
upon Rabanus to assist in suppressing the 
heretical opinions. In 839 Gottschalk became 
priest and then had the right to preach. This 
gave him a great advantage. In 845-848 he 
was again in Italy, and for two years was 
the guest of Eberhard, Count of Friuli, till 
Rabanus, now Archbishop of Mainz, protested. 
Gottschalk then wandered into Germany, preach- 
ing everywhere. Rabanus accused him of neg- 
lecting the distinction between foreknowledge 
and foreordination ; on the other hand, he him¬ 
self refused to recognize any difference be¬ 
tween predestination to punishment and pre¬ 
destination to sin. At a synod held in Mainz 
in 848 and presided over by Rabanus, Gott¬ 
schalk presented a written explanation in de- 
fense of his views; he was, however, very sum- 
marily found guilty of heresy and handed over 
to his ecclesiastical superior, Hincmar of Rheims, 
to be dealt with as his crime might deaerve. 
He was again condemned in an assembly at 
Quircy in 849—this time not only as a heretic, 
but álso as a despiser of authority and as a 
disturber of the Church’s peace— deposed from 
the priesthood and sentenced to be whipped and 
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rigorously imprisoned. The place selected for 
his captivity was the monastery of Hautvilliers, 
in the diocese of Rheims, and here he languished 
throughout the remainder of his life, a period of 
20 years, notwithstanding the efforts of in- 
fluential fricnds and his own pitiful appeals. 
He died Oet. 30, 808 or 869, and was buried in 
unconsecrated ground. Fragments of his Works 
were published by Migne, Patrol. Lat., cxxi 
(Paris, 1844-80). The Jansenists (q.v.) re- 
newed interest in him. Consult his life by 
Borrasch (Thorn, 1868) and Gaudard (Saint- 
Quentin, 1888). 

GOTTSCHALK, Lotus Moreau (1829-69). 
A famous American pianist and composer, born 
at New Orleans, La. At 12 years of age he 
took up the study of music under Hallé and 
Stamaty in Paris and from 1845 to 1852 made 
successful tours of continental Europe. In 
1853 he returned to his nativo land and repeated 
his foreign successes. He visited most of the 
important cities and towns from onc end of the 
United States to the other, playing or conduct- 
ing his own eompositions. His success and the 
hard work entailed undermined his hcalth, and 
it only needed the fatiguing tour through Cuba 
and Latin America, commenced in 1865, to has- 
ten his death, which occurred at Rio de Janeiro. 
His eompositions, published and manuscript, 
covered every brandi of music, but liis fame as 
a composer ccntred in his pianoforte pieces, of 
which there are about 90. Consult C. Hen- 
sel, Life and Lcttcrs of Louis M. Gottschalk 
(Boston, 1870). 

GOTTSCHALL, gôt'shàl, Ritdolph von (1823- 
1909). A German critic and miscellaneous 
writer. He was born in Breslau and studied at 
Kõnigsberg, Breslau, and Berlin. His political 
and social sympathies with the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 were shown in the dramas 
Wiener Jmmortellen (1848), Lambertine von 
Méricourt (1850), and Ferdinand von Schill 
(1851), as well as in his first colleetion of 
poems, Gedichte (1850), and in a lyric epic, 
Die Gòttin , cm hohes Lied vom Weibe (1853). 
From this time on, his work became more serene 
in temper and style. An epic, Cario Zeno 
(1854), was followod by a very successful his- 
torical comedy (after the style of Scribe), Pitt 
und Fox (1854), and this by literary and his- 
torical studies, whose final titles were: Die 
deut8che National Litteratur des XIX. Jahrhun - 
ilerts (1892) and Poetik: Die Dichtkunst und 
ihre Formen (1858). Noteworthy also are: 
Neue Qedichte (1858) ; Mazeppa (1859); Reise - 
bilder aus ltalien (1864) ; Maja (1864) ; Kònig 
Pharao (1872); Janus , poems (1873); Bunte 
Blüten , poems (1891). CottschalPs dramas 
are collected in 12 volumes (1884); his liter¬ 
ary essays in Portraits und Studien (1870-71), 
Litterarische Totenklange und Lebensfragen 
(1885), Studien zur nenen deutschen Litteratur 
(1892), and Zur Kritik des modernen Dramas 
(1900). Of his many novels, the first, Im 
Banne des schwarzen Aãlers (1876), is best. 
Gottschall was also active as an editor and 
compiler of anthologies. 

GOTTSCHED, gôt'shêt, Johànn Christoph 
(1700-66). A noted Gerrnah critic and author, 
who for about 15 years exercised an almost un- 
disputed literary dictatorship in Germany. He 
was born near Kõnigsberg, Feb. 2, 1700, studied 
theology and especially philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Kõnigsberg, and in 1724 went to Leip¬ 
zig, where his lectures on polite literature made 


him speedily known, and where he became pro¬ 
fessor at the university—first of poetry (1730), 
then of logic and metaphysics (1734). As edi¬ 
tor of the weeklies Die vemúnftigen Tadlerin- 
nen (1725-26) and Der Biedermann (1727), 
modeled after the English, he entered upon his 
eareer of untiring criticai activity, continuéd in 
other literary journals, all tending towards puri- 
fication of the language and towards conventional 
forms. In 1726 he was elected sênior of the 
Poetic Socicty of Leipzig, which he reorganized, 
and whose influence was considerably extended 
by him. Directing his criticism at first chiefly 
against the bombast and absurd affectations of 
the Second Silesian school, he proceeded to lay 
down strict laws for the composition of poetry. 
He was exclusivcly a man of reason who sought 
to reduee all rules of rhetoric and poetry to 
philosopliic principies, confining himself, how- 
ever, strictly to externai pereeption, evidently 
incapable of fathoming the iritrinsic merit of 
Creative genius. Voicecí in all his various peri- 
odicals and treatises, this tendency was espe¬ 
cially apparent in his Versuch einer kritischen 
Dichtkunst ror die Deutschen (1730 and re- 
peatedly after). Here Horace and Boileau 
were his modela. His main endeavor was di- 
rected towards the reformation of tlie German 
drama, for which he was bent upon creating a 
national theatre on the model of the French. 
Aided by his cultured wife, Luise Adelgunde 
Viktorie (1713-62), a proliíic writer and trans- 
lator, and with the coõperation of the theatrical 
manager Neuber and liis wife, Caroline, a elever 
actress, he succeeded ind(»ed in bringing about 
a considerable improvement in the condition of 
the German stage by substituting for the pre- 
vailing operatic performances translations of 
French dramas and original plays, and by ban- 
isliing from it forever the coarse buffooneries 
of the í ‘Hanswl 1 r 8 t’ , (Jack Pudding). His own 
tragedy, Der sterbende Cato (1732), fashioned 
after Addison’s and Deschamps’s work to serve 
as a model of what a true tragedy should be, 
and enthusiastieally applauded by Gottsched^ 
faithful followers, is a dreary and stilted pro- 
duction, barren of poetry and dramatic action. 
Growing ever more vain and dictatorial, and car- 
rying his reforma to pedantic exeess, he became 
involved in a violent controversy with the Swiss 
critics Bodmer (q.v.) and Breitinger, who ad- 
vocated the introduetion to the German public 
of the great English writers, especially Milton, 
and when, in 1748, Gottsched went so far as to 
belittle the rising genius of Klopstock (q.v.), 
he drew upon himself ridicule and scathing criti¬ 
cism. The new literary spirit inaugurated by 
Lessing (q.v.) remained a closed book to him. 
Long before (1741) he had also fallen out with 
Caroline Neuber regarding practical stage mat- 
ters and even placed himself in opposition to 
his wife. Gradually his influence and authority 
declined, leaving him embittered and isolated, 
and thus it carne to pass that this wortliy man, 
who in his day had done yeoman Service for 
German literature, became a byword for foolish 
pedantry years before his death, which occurred 
at Leipzig, Dec. 12, 1766. But his Services to 
the German language and literature, especially 
to the drama, are now looked upon with more 
favor. He left at least one important work, 
Nôtiger Vorrat zur Geschichte der deutschen 
dramatischen Dichtung (1757-65), a valuable, 
though incomplete, repertory of information in- 
tended to embrace an account of all dramatic 
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productions in Germany from 1450 to 1700. 
Consult: Danzel, Gottached und seine Zeit 
(Leipzig, 1848) ; Fischcr, Gottached und aein 
Kampf mit den Schweizem (ib., 1892); Wolff, 
Gottsohedê Stellung im deutachen Büdungaleben 
(Kiel, 1895-97); Gottsched’s biography by G. 
Waniek (Leipzig, 1897). 

GÕTZ, gêts, Georg (1849- ). A German 

claBBical scholar, born at Gompertshausen and 
educated at the University of Leipzig. For two 
years he was a private tutor in St. Petersburg 
and from 1876 to 1879 taught in the Russian 
seminary at Leipzig. He then became professor 
at Jena. His most important work was in early 
Latin. He was one of the editors of the “trium- 
virate” edition of Plautus and edited the Cor- 
pua Glosaarum Latinarum (1888-1903) and 
Varro’s De Lingua Latina , with Schoell (1910) 
and De Re Ruatioa (1911). 

GÕTZ, Hermann (1840-76). A gifted Ger¬ 
man composer, born in Kbnigsberg, Prússia. 
He did not begin his musical studies until his 
eighteenth year and from 1860 to 1863 was a 
pupil at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, where 
his teachers were Stern, Von Biilow, and Ulrich. 
Upon leaving the conservatory he became or- 
ganist of a church at Winterthur, Switzcrland. 
Gt>tz’s place ainong composers is permanently 
established by his one opera, Der Widcrspen- 
stigcn Zàhmung , first performed at Mannheim 
on Oct. 11, 1874. In addition to some orches- 
tral and chorai compositions he left an un- 
finished opera, completed by his friend Ernst 
Frank, called Francesca von Rimini. 111 health, 
brought on by overwork, caused him to retire 
in 1870 to Hottingen, near Zurieh, and he died 
there, Dec. 3, 1876. Consult A. Steincr, Hcr- 
man Gõtz (Zurieh, 1907). 

GÕTZEN, gêts'en, Friedrich, Count (1767- 
1820). A Prussian general, born at Potsdam. 
Hc entered the army in 1783 and was appointed 
major of cavalry on the general staff in 1801. 
He had the fullest confidenee of King Frcderick 
William III, who appointed him his chief ad- 4 
jutant in 1804, and at whose request he was 
sent to organize the defense of Silesia. As Gov- 
ernor-General (1807-13) of that province, he 
displayed extraordinary patriotism during the 
criticai period of the Napoleonic invasion and 
was chiefly instrumental, by his skill and per- 
sistent energy, in saving that province to the 
Prussian crown. 

GÕTZEN, Gustav Adolf, Count von (1866- 
1910). A German traveler, born at the castle 
of Scharieneck, Silesia. He undertook a jour- 
ney to the Kilimanjaro, which was highly suc- 
cessful, and on his second tour traversed the 
entire continent of África from Pangani, Ger¬ 
man East África, to the mouth of the Congo. 
The journey, undertaken in association with 
Drs. von Prittwitz and Kersting, was begun 
Dec. 21, 1893, and was terminated, after almost 
incredible difficulties and hardships, Nov. 29, 
1894. The interesting discoveries made by G5t- 
zen on this tour are described by him in the 
volume entitled Durch Afrika von Ost nach West 
(1895). In 1896 he was sent to Washington 
as military and naval attaché, in 1900 was ap- 
pointed Governor of German East África, and 
from 1901 to 1906 major and commander of the 
defensive forces there stationed. In 1908 he 
was Prussian Ambassador to the Hanse Towns. 

GÕTZENBERGER, gêts'en-bôrg-êr, Jakob 
(1802-66). A German historical painter. He 


was born in Heidelberg and studied with Cor- 
nelius, first at Düsseldorf, then in Munich. 
With Fõrster and Hermann he painted (1832), 
in the aula of the University at Bonn, the fres- 
coes representing the facuíties, for which he 
had made studies in Rome and Naples in 1828. 
A cycle in fresco in the chapei at Nierstein, 
Hesse, made his reputation. He was appointed 
court painter and inspector of the gallery at 
Mannheim, visited Paris and London with Cor- 
nelius, and in 1844 decorated the Trinkhalle at 
Baden-Baden with illustrations of the legends 
of the Black Forest. In 1847 he went to Eng- 
land, where he painted many portraits and some 
frescoes, of which those in Bridgewater House 
for Lord Eli esmere and four great compositions 
after an old English ballad in Northumberland 
House are the most noteworthy. 

GÕTZKOWSKI, gêts-kòv'skê, or GOTSKOW- 
SKI, Johann Ernst (1710-75). A Prussian 
merchant and patriot, born at Konitz. In 1730 
he removed to Berlin, where, supported by the 
patronage of the crown, he introduced the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain in 1761 at the request, it is 
said, of Frederick the Great. After the battle 
of Kunersdorf (1759), so damaging to Prússia, 
he used his influence with the Russian general 
who was laying siege to Berlin (1760) to guard 
the city against plundering and to reduee the 
heavy tribute levied upon the inhgbitants, and 
then paid a large part of it himself. Consult 
his Mémoire8 d’un négociant patriote (Berlin, 
1769). 

GÕTZ VON BERLICHINGEN, or GÕTZ 
OF THE IKON HAND. See Behlichtngen, 
Gotz von. 

GOUCHER, John Fbanklin (1845- ). 

An American educator, born at Waynesboro, 
Pa. He graduated from Diekinson College in 
1868 (A.M., 1872; LL.D., 1899) and after 1869 
held several Methodist Episcopal pastorates in 
Baltimorc. He was president of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore (now Goucher College) 
from 1890 to his retirement in 1908. He pro- 
jected and built several new churches in Balti¬ 
more; directed the organization of the Anglo- 
Japanese College at Tokyo, Japan; helped es- 
tablish vernacular primary and secondary schools 
in índia; founded the West China and Korean 
Mission of his church, and made numerous tours 
of mission and school inspection, especially in 
the Far East. He was elected president of the 
board of governors of the West China Union 
University, Chcntu, China, and president of the 
American Methodist Historical Society. His 
publications include; Young People and the 
World 9 8 Evangelization (1905); The Sunday 
School and Missiona; Christianity and the 
United States (1908) ; Qrowth in the Missionary 
Concept (1911); Principies of Stewardship. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of women in Baltimore, 
Md. Until March 31, 1910, the institution was 
known as the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
and was founded in 1844 under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The name of 
the college was changed in recognition of the 
munificent gifts of the Rev. John Franklin 
Goucher and of his wife, Mrs. Mary Cecilia 
Goucher, whereby the founding of the college 
was made possible, and in further recognition 
of the distinguished Services of Dr. Goucher in 
the organization of the college and its conduct 
during the presidency beginning Sept. 1, 1890, 
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and ending June 30, 1908. The college is sit- 
uated in the north-central part of Baltimore, 
more than a mile from the nearest business sec- 
tions. The principal buildings are Goucher 
Hall, Bennett Hall, and Catherine Hooper Hall. 
Bennett Hall contains the gymnasium, baths, and 
swimming pool. There are three dormitories, 
and the college is provided with laboratories, 
libraries, and collections for its work. There 
'are several memorial endowments and scholar- 
ships for the benefit of tlie students. The stu- 
dents in 1913-14 numbered 380, of whom 371 
were candidates for the dcgree of A.B. and 15 
were unclassified students. Only one degree is 
given. The faculty and officials of the collego 
numbered 45. The library contains about 12,000 
volumes. The productive funds amount to about 
$525,000 and the total income to $75,000. The 
president in 1914 was William Westley Guth, 
Ph.D. John F. Goucher, D.D., LL.l)., was presi¬ 
dent emeritus. 

GOUDA, gouMà (Dutch Ter Oouw , on the 
Gouw). A town of Holland, situated at the 
confluence of the Gouw and the Ysscl, 12% 
miles northeast of Rotterdara (Mapr Netlier- 
lands, C 2). In the market placo stand the 
Late Gothic town hall and the church of St. 
John, dating from 1485 and restored in 1552, 
with magnificent stained-glass Windows, most of 
them made by the brothers Crabeth betwecn 
1555 and 1577. Gouda has a library located in 
the church and a museurn of antiquities. The 
chief industries are brick pottery and pipo mak- 
ing, the Gouda pipes having formerly bcen vcry 
famous. Stearin candles are also manufactured 
here, and an active trade is carried on in dairy 
products, grain, and especially in the white 
Gouda cheese, for which the town is famous. 
The town has also flourishing cigar factories and 
oil refineries. The canal of Gouda connects 
Amsterdam with the Lek. Pop., 1889, 19,800; 
1910, 29,704. 

GOUDIMEL, gWdê'mSl', Claude (c.1505- 
72). A famous French musician and eomposer 
of the sixteenth century. About his life little 
is known beyond the lacts that he was born 
in Besancon, iived in Paris in 1549, and in 
Metz from 1557 to ?1567. On account of his 
association with Huguenot circles he was sup- 
poscd to have been a Huguenot himself, espe¬ 
cially because of his composition of the version 
of the Psalms by Marot and De Bèze (in 8 
books, 1551-66). Sometime between 1505 and 
1568, during the persecution of the Huguenots, 
Goudimel left Metz, and Iived again at Besançon. 
Shortly before his death he was in Lyons, where, 
at the time of the Massacre of St. Bartbolomew, 
he lay seriously ill. As a suspected Huguenot 
he was murdered and his body thrown into the 
Saône. Brenct has proved beyond a doubt that 
Goudimel was not (as has generally been be- 
lieved) the founder of the great school of Rome. 
It is even doubtful whether he ever visited 
Italy. His first compositions (32 chànsons) ap- 
peared in Paris in 1549. He is best known for 
his magnificent setting of the above-mentioned 
Psalms, which passed through many editions. 
His other compositions include several masses, 
magnificats, motets, and all the Odes of Horace 
(1555). Consult M. Brenet, Claude Goudimel , 
Èseai bio-bibliographique (Besancon, 1898). 

OOTPDY, Henrt (1848- ). A British 

jurist. He was born in Ireland and was edu- 
cated at the universities of GlasgoW, Edinburgh, 
and Kfinigsberg. Upon the establishment of the 


Judicial Review he became its editor and eon- 
dueted that publication until 1893. He was 
professor of civil law at Edinburgh from 1889 
to 1893, when he was called in the same capae- 
ity to Oxford. Besides several contributions to 
tlie JSncydopwdia Britannica, he was eoeditor of 
the Manual of Local Government in Sootland 
(1880) and also edited the second editiún of 
Muirhead^ Private Law of Rome (1898). His 
Treatiae on tke Law of Bankruptcy in Bcotkwtd 
(1886; 3d ed„ 1903) is regarded as a valu&ble 
contribution to that subject. He is author also 
of Trichotomy in Roman Law (1910). 

GOUFFIER, Comte de Choibettl. See 

Choiseul-Gouffier. 

GOUGE, güffj, Thomab (1609-81). A non- 
conformist divine and philanthropist, born in 
London, Sept. 29, 1609, the son of William Gouge 
(q.v.). He was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, and was vicar of St. Sepulchro’s, London 
(1638-02). Here he won distinction by well- 
dirocted efforts to provide work for the able- 
bodied poor. In 1662 he resigned his living 
because of tlie Uniformity Act and retired to 
Hamraersmith. In 1672 he began making semi- 
annual journeys to Wales for the purpose of 
establishing schools where English should be 
taught and circulating religious books. He 
wrote himself several works and numerous 
tracts, some of which were translated into 
Welsh. His collected works were published in 
London (1700). His Surcst and Safest Way 
of Thriving was reprinted, with introduction by 
Thomas Bmney (1856). Consult his biography 
by Clarke, in Lwes of Eminent Persons (Lon¬ 
don, 1683). 

GOUGE, William (1578-1653). A Puritan 
divine. He was bom at Stratford-le-Bow, Mid- 
dlesex, Dec. 25, 1578; was educated at Eton 
and Cambridge; became preacher at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, London, in 1608, and continued there 
till his death, Dec. 12, 1653. He was one of 
the leading members of the Presbyterian party 
in England, sat in the Westminster Assembly, 
and was proloeutor of the first provincial as¬ 
sembly of London in 1647. At college the strict- 
ness of his life gained him the name of the 
“arch Puritan,” and later he was affectionately 
known as the “Father of the London Ministers.” 
As a writer, he is best known by his elaborate 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Ttcbrews 
(1655), to which is prefixed a life by Thomas 
Gouge. 

GOUGES, gfôzh, Olympe de (1748-93). A 
pioneer of feminism, born at Montaubun in 
the south of France. Louis XV was reputed 
her father, but this responsibility should prob- 
ably he laid at the door of the poçt and Mar- 
quis Le Franc de Pompignan Married at 17, 
Olympe soon left her husband and fled with 
a rich lovcr to Paris, where her glowing 
beauty and eccentric personality made her a 
figure, and where her “affairs” were numerous, 
open, and flagrant. After a time, however, she 
“found the trade of gallantry very ignoble,” 
turned literary, and wrote plays, novels, and 
endless pamphlets. Her claim to fame rests, 
however, not on these inartistic produetions, but 
upon her championship of the rfghts of her sex. 
She was the first to demand of the Rerolution 
the same rights for women that it gave to men. 
Her feminism, startling in its modemiiy, em- 
braces most of the ideas for which “advanced” 
women strive to-day. It reaolied its best ex- 
presslon in the paznphlet manifesto, Declara- 
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#ton rfeéf droits de la femme et de la vitoyenne 
(1791), which appeftred when Mary Wollstone- 
craft waB in France, and which may have in- 
Üuenced her Vindioation of the Rights of Woman 
(1792). Throughout Olympe^ carecr a atrai n 
of heroism and idealism blended with frailties 
and absurdities. A brave offer to defend Louis 
XVI when his life hung by a thread, followcd 
by attacks she made on men and policies of the 
hour, brought her to the guillotine in 1793. Con- 
sult: Michelet, Femmes de la Rêvolution (Paria, 
1854) ; L. Lacour, Tróia Femme8 de la Révolu¬ 
tion (ib., 1900) ; and for bibliography, J. M. 
Quérard, La France littéraire (12 vols., ib., 
1827-04). 

GOUGH, gõf, Hubert de la Poeb (1870- 
). An English soldier, educated at Eton 
and Sandhurst. In 1889 ho joined the Sixteenth 
Laneers, and he aaw Service in the Tirab ex- 
pedition in 1897-98 and in South África from 
1899 to 1902. After commanding the Sixteenth 
Laneers from 1907 to 1911, he took the com- 
mand of the Third Cavalry Brigade, with which 
he was at Ourragh, Treland, in 1914. For serv¬ 
iços in the European War he was promoted 
major general in November, 1914. 

GOUGH, Hugh, Visoount (1779-1869). An 
eminent British soldier, born at Woodstown, 
Ireland. He joined the British army in 1794, 
aerved at the Cape of Oood Hope in 1795 and 
in the Peninsular War (1809-13), became a 
major general in 1830, and in 1837 went to 
Índia. He commanded the land forces in the 
Opium War of 1840-42, compelling the Chinese 
to sign the Peace of Nanking. In 1843, as com- 
mander in chief of the forces in índia, he routed 
the Mahrattas at Maharajpur, and for his bril- 
liant victories at Mudki, Firozshah, Alivval, and 
Sobraon in the flrst Sikh War (1845-46) was 
given a peerage. In the second Sikh War (1848- 
49) he was again successful, achieving the victory 
of Gujarat, following upon an indecisive battle 
at Chillianwalla; but the lieavy losses of the Eng- 
lish at Chillianwalla brought criticism upon him, 
and he was superseded by Sir Charles Napier. 
Gough was created Viscount and was pensioned 
in 1849, and in 1862 became field marshal. 

GOUGH, gflf, John Bahtholomew (1817- 
86). A well-known American temperance lec- 
turer. He was born in Kent, England, but at the 
age of 12 went to America as an apprentice and 
worked on a farm in Oneida Co., N. Y. In 
1831 he went to New York City, where he was 
engaged in bookbinding; but he was soon dis- 
charged for habitual drunkenness, and was 
forced to make a living by giving recitations 
and singing comie songs in bar rooms. He was 
married in 1839 and established a shop for 
bookbinding; but his drunken habits reduced 
him to poverty and delirium tremens and prob- 
ably caused the death of his wife and child. A 
benevolent Quaker indueed him in 1842 to take 
the pledge; and he attended temperance meet- 
ings and related his experience with sueh effect 
as to influence many others. Some tirne after 
signing the pledge he had a short relapse into 
drunkenness; but an eloquent confession restored 
him to favor, and he lectured in various parts 
of America with great success. Tn 1853 he was 
engaged by the London Temperance League to 
lecture two years in the United Kingdom, 
where he drew large crowds by his earnest and, 
by turns, amusing and pathetic orations. From 
this time onwara until his death he continued 
to lecture, for the most part on the question of 
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temperance, and uniformly drew large crowds. 
Hn published : An Autolnographg (1846); Ora - 
ttom (1854); Temperance Addresses (1870); 
HunUght and Shadoio; or t Gleanings from my 
Life Work (1880). 

GOUGH, gõf, Richabd (1735-1809). An Eng¬ 
lish antiquary, born in London and educated at 
Cambridge. He was director of the Society of 
Antiquários of London from 1771 to 179L As 
a result of his extensive traveis, he published 
many works, including: A needotes of British 
Topography (1708; enlarged, 2 vols., as British 
Topography , 1780) ; Scpulohral Monumcnts in 
Great Britain (3 vols., 1786-99) ; A Catalogue 
of the Coins of Canute , with Specimens (1777) ; 
Collection of all the Wills of the Kings and 
Queens of England (1780); Coins of the Se- 
leuoidcr, l\ings of &U/ria (1803) ; Antiquitxes 
and Memoir8 of the Rarish of Ulyddle (1833). 
Noteworthy also is his exeellent edition of Cam- 
den’s Britarmia (3d ed., 3 vols., 1806), which 
embodies the results of explorations extending 
over a period of more than 20 years. 

GOUIN, gõõ'&N', Sir (Jeàn) Lomer (1862- 
). A Canadian lawyer and statesman. He 
was born at Grondines, Piovinee of Quebec, and 
was educated at Sorel and Lévis colleges and 
at Lavai University. Called to the bar in 1884, 
he early became distinguished as a lawyer. In 
1891 he was an unsuccessful Liberal candidate 
for the House of Commons, but he was elected 
to the Provincial Legislature in 1897; in 1900- 
04 he was Commissioner of Public Works in the 
Liberal administration of Simon Napoleon Par* 
ent, and after 1905 he was Premier and Attor- 
ney-General. He was chairman of the Inter- 
provincial Confcrence held in Ottawa in 1906 
and a delegate to the Interprovincial Conference 
there in 1910; edited a special edition of the 
Quebec Municipal Code; in 1907 was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, in 1908 was 
knighted during the Quebec centenary celebra- 
tion, and in 1910 was elected bâtonnier- general 
of the provincial bar. 

GOUJON, gõõ'zhõN', Jean ( ?1520-c.68). The 
greatest sculptor of the Renaissance in France. 
He was also an architect, although, as he 
always worked in conjunction with great archi- 
tects, it is not possible now to determine how 
much of the architecture of his works be- 
longs to him. The leading quality of his work 
is its architectonie quality—the absolute har- 
mony which prevails between it and the archi¬ 
tecture which it adorns. But, as sculpture pure 
and siinple, it is of a high order, showing a lofty, 
but at the same time a free, realization of the 
antique, coupled with a wholesome naturalism 
and a fine feeling for style. His figures show 
a peculiar flavor of preeiosity characteristic of 
the period and his personality. 

Goujon’s origin is entirely únknown. A con- 
tract for two columns supporting the organ of 
the ehureh of Saint-Maelon at Rouen, dated 
Aug. 9, 1541, bears his name and points to 
Normandy as his native country. In the porch 
of this ciiureh are two eurved wooden doors of 
great beauty, which are definitely in the style of 
Goujon, although there is no proof that they 
were made by him A record of 1542 ascribes 
to him the statue of the Archbishop Georges II 
d^mboíse on the monument of the Cardinal 
Georges I d’Amboise in the cathedral of Rouen. 
When the Archbishop became Cardinal, this 
statue was replaced by the present one. It has 
been conjectured that Goujon was also employad 
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on the monument to Louis de Brézé in the 
cathedral. 

Goujon’8 long association with the great archi- 
tect Pierre Lescot bcgins about 1.041, when they 
accomplislied togother the restoration of the 
church of Saint-Gcrmain-PAuxerroís in Paris. 
Two of the bas-reliefs liave been preserved in 
the Museum of the Louvre. Goujon was em- 
ployed in 1545-46 by the Constable de Mont- 
morency in the deeoration of his chílteau at 
Ecouen. The bas-reliefs of the Hotel Carnavalet 
are ascribed to the year 1547. Goujon erected 
an extraordinary loggia with fountains at the 
corner of the old Cemetery of the lnnoeents in 
the Rue aux Fers, Paris. When the cemetery 
was diseontmued (June 19, 1786), this eharm- 
íng work, bas-reliefs of the nymphs of the French 
rivers, was rearranged in a public square, and 
is stiíl called tlie Fountain of the lnnoeents. 
Probably about 1550 to 1553 Goujon was em- 
ployed at the chíltcau of Arret, under Philibert 
de rOrme. The line group of Diana and a stag 
which decorated one of the courts of this cliíl- 
teau is now in the Museum of the Louvre. From 
1546 until the end of his life Goujon was asso- 
ciated with Pierre Lescot in the eonstruction 
and deeoration ot that portion of the Louvre 
which was built by Ilonry II at the southwestern 
angle of the old Louvre quadrangle. The figures 
on the sides of the round Windows are notable. 
The most beautiful and important part of his 
work on the Louvre is the gallery for musicians, 
which stands in the hall now occupied by a part 
of the Museum of Antiquities. The four cary- 
atides which support this gallery have been eora- 
pared with the earyatides of the Ercehtheion at 
Athens. The date of the last one is Sept. 6, 
1562. Goujon, like many of the great artists 
of his day, was a Huguenot and he may, like 
other corcligionists, have been dismissed from 
the royal Service that year. The tradition that 
he was killed in the Massacre of St B&rtholo- 
mew (Aug. 24, 1572) has been eomplctely dis- 
proved. From the testiniony of a Frcncli Prot¬ 
esta nt interrogated before the Inquisition at 
Bologna in 1568, it appears that Goujon lived 
in exile at Bologna from c.1563 and died be- 
tween that time and 1568. 

Bibliography. For reproduetions of his work, 
see (Fnvrc dc Jcan Goujon (Paris, 1844), text 
by Pottier; and his biography by Vitry (ib., 
1*908) and Lister (London, 1903) *, Gonse, La 
sculpture françaisc depuis lc XI \ eme siècle 
(Paris, 1895) , Palustre, La rcnaissance en 
Franec , vol. ii (ib., 1881); La mi, Dictionnaire 
des sculpteurs de Vécole françaisc (ib., 1898); 
and Montaiglon, “Jcan Goujon et la vérité sur 
la date de sa mort,” in Gazctte des Beauoo-Arts, 
vols. xxx-xxxi (ib., 1884-85). 

GOULBTJBN, gOPburn. An episcopal eity in 
New South Wales, Austialia, 3 34 miles South¬ 
west of Sydney, on the left bank of the Wollon- 
dilly River, and on the Great Southern Rail- 
road (Map: Australasia, G 6). Gold and 
copper are found near by, and there are tan- 
neries, boot and shoe factories, flour mills, and 
breweries; but the main business of the region 
is agriculture. Tlic eity, which stands at an 
elevation of 2129 feet above sea levei, is well- 
built; it possesses an Anglican and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, both attractive buildings, 
and owns its gas and water works. Pop., 1901, 
10,680; 1911, 10,900. 

GOULBUBN, Henby (1784-1856). An Eng- 
lish statesman. Ile was bom in London, was 


educated at Trinity Colloge, Cambridge, and 
entered Parliament for Horsham m 1808. Four 
years later he became Undersecretary for War 
and the Colonics, and was one of the peace com* 
missioners at the close of the war with the 
United States (1814). His further political ap- 
pointments were: member of the Privy Council 
and Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1821) ; Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
the Duke of Wellington (1828); Home Secre¬ 
tary (1835); and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the cabinet of his intimate friend Sir Robert 
Peei (1841). líe retired from the government 
in 1846, but represented Cambridge University 
in Parliament until his death. 

GOULD, gôold, Augustus Addtson (1805- 
66). An American zoülogist, born at New Tps- 
wich, N. II., April 23, 1805. Ile graduated at 
Harvard in 1825, and took his medicai degree 
five years later. Ile was an instruetor in botany 
and zoology at Harvard for two years, and prae- 
ticed medicine in Boston. Ile was one of the 
leading conchologists of his time, and was one 
of the most active naturahsts in America. He 
published: Bystenn of Natural Jlistory (1833); 
The Invcrtebratc Animais of Massachusctis 
(1841); Principies of Zoology , with L. Agassiz 
(1848). 

GOULD, Benjamin Apthorp (1787-1859). 
An American educator, born at Lancaster, Mass. 
Ile graduated at Haivard in 1814, and was prin¬ 
cipal of the Boston Latin School from that time 
until 1828, when the failure of his liealth com- 
pelled him to resign. TIe prepared for the school 
several textbooks, including Adams's Latin 
Grammar (1825) and editions of Latin classics. 

GOULD, Benjamin Apthorp (1824-96). An 
American astronomer, born in Boston, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1844, and reeeived 
the degree of Ph.D. from Gottingen in 1848, 
established the Astronomical Journal in 1849, 
eontinued it until 1861, and resumed its publi- 
cation in 1885. In 1852 he was appointed direc- 
tor of the longitude determinations of the Coast 
Survey, and in 1867, after having organized and 
greatly devcloped this Service, retired. From 
1855 to 1859 he was direetor of the Dudley 
Observatory, at Albany, N. Y, and in 1866 
established, by means of the Atlantic cahle, the 
relations in longitude betwecn American and 
European stations. From 1865 he Avas inuch 
interested in the study of the Southern celestial 
hemisphere, and in 1870 established at Córdoba. 
Argentina, the National Observatory, where he 
accumulated the material for his (Jranometría 
Argentina (1874) and Catálogo de zonas este¬ 
lares (1884), both classic in the litcrature of 
astronomy. In 1872, with the assistance of 
the Argentino government, he further established 
a system of meteorologieal stations extending 
southward to Tierra dei Fuego and eastward to 
the Atlantic. He returned to the United States 
in 1885. He was a charter member of the Na¬ 
tional Aeademy of Sciences, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vanccment of Science in 1868, and was the 
recipient of many foreign distinetions. His 
contributions to the scientific knowledge of the 
southein celestial hemisplierc must be regarded 
as liaving marked an cpoch in the modern study 
of astronomy. 

GOULD, Edwin (1866- ). An American 

capitalist, son of Jay Gould and brother of 
Helen Miller Gould Shepard, George Jay, How- 
ard, and Frank Jay Gould. Born in New York 
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City, lie studied for a time at Colinnbia College. 
He was cliosen a eaptain in the Sovcnty-íirBt 
Regiment of the State National Uuard. He 
scrved as aecretary of the St. Louis, Aikansas, 
and Texas Kaihvay fiom 1888 until it was reor- 
ganized as the St. Louis and South western in 
1891, and afterward as vice president and presi- 
dent. He organized the Continental Match Com- 
pany in 1894 (Consolidated with the Diamond 
Match Company in 1899) ; was president of the 
Bowling Creen Trust Company until it was 
merged in the Equitable Trust Company; and 
becanie vice president of the American Writing 
Paper Company, president of the Eive Boroughs 
Realty Company, and director in many railroad 
and other corporations. 

GOULD, Sir Francis Carrutiiers (1844- 
). An English caricaturist, born in Barn- 
staple, the son of an architect. líe becanie a 
bank elerk and then a member of the London 
Stoek Exchange, wliere his amusing portraits 
of inembers directed attention to him. An ar- 
dent Liberal, he used his gift as a caricaturist 
for poli tical purposes in the Pall Alall Uazettc 
from 1887 until 1892, when it becanie a Gon- 
servative paper, and then (1893) in the West’ 
mmster O azei te , of which he becanie assista nt 
editor in 1895 and towards the success of which 
he eontributed grcatly. Principally for his work 
on the TI estmmster Cazette , he was knighted in 
1909. Fiom 1879 011 he usually eontributed to 
the Christmas number of Truth , sometiines in 
colora. He published Who KiUed (lovh Robint 
(1897), Tales Told in the Zoo (1900), Frois- 
sarfs Modarn Pohtics (1900-02), and the an¬ 
imal 1 Y estmmster (Jartoons (1895-1905). 

GOULD, Ckohüe Jay (1804- ). An 

American capitalist, born in New York City, 
the eldest son of Jay Could. He was privately 
edueatod, and afterward assumed control of 
large railway interests. Tn 1888 he liecame 
liresident of the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railway; in 1893 of the St. Louis, Jron Moun- 
tain, and Southern, the International and Great 
Northern, and the Missouri Pacific. From 1892 
to 1913 he was president of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway of New Yoik City, and he also 
becanie director of many other railroad conipanies. 

GOULD, Han.naii Flagg (1789-1805). An 
American author, born at Lancaster, Mass. 
Slie wrote extensively for magazines and news- 
papers, and some of her verses were at one time 
very ]>opular. They are simple and pleasing, 
with a decided moral tone. A volume of her 
pooms appeared in 1832,* a second in 1830, and 
a tliird in 1850. Ainong her other works are: 
Oathrrrd Lcavcs, prose sketches (1840); The 
Diosma , composed partly of original and partly 
of selected poema (1851); The Youth's Coronal 
(1851); The Mother’s Drcam (1853); Tlymns 
and Pocms for Chtldren (1854). 

GOULD, IIelen Mtller. See Shkpard, 
Helen Miller Couiji. 

GOULD, James (1770-1838). An American 
jurist, born in Branford, Conn. He graduated 
at Yale in 1791, was admitted to the bar 111 
1798, and thereafter almost continuoiisly until 
1833 was connected with the famous Litchtield 
Law School (see Reeve, Tapping), first as pro¬ 
fessor, and from 1820 to 1833 as superintend- 
ent. From 1810 to 1818 he was a justice of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court. He published 
A Treatise on the Principies of Pleading \n 
Civil Actions (1832; 6th ed., ed. by F. F. 
Heard, 1909). 


GOULD, Jay í 1836-92). An American cap- 
italist, born in Roxbury, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
He passed his boybood on his fatber’s farm and 
was educated at Hobart Academy. In 1852 he 
entered a hardware store which his father had 
establiHhed; but althougli lie did not neglect the 
business, his evenings were devoted to the study 
of surveying, at which he spent the years from 
1852 to 1856, preparing and publisMng maps 
of Albany and Delaware counties, of various 
counties m Ohio and Michigan, and of a pro- 
posed railway from Newburg to Syraeuse. In 
1856 lie published a Htstory of Delaware County. 
In the same year he engaged in the lumber and 
tanning business in western New York, selling 
out just before the panic of 1857 and removing 
to Ktroudsburg, Pa., where lie beeame the con- 
trolling dirtHítor in a small bank. It was 
shortly after tliis tliat he first beeame inter- 
ested 111 railroading. In the great financial 
depresHion following tbe panic of 1857 he dis- 
posed of bis bank stoek and bought a eontrolling 
interest in the Rutland and Washington Rail¬ 
road running from Troy, N. Y., to Rutland, Vt., 
for 10 cents on the dollar. Of tliis company he 
beeame president, treasuror, and general man- 
ager, and subsoquontly brougbt about a con- 
sobdation of his road and tbe Rensselaer and 
Saratoga Kailroad. T 11 1859 lie sold out his 
stoek in the Consolidated roads at 120, and re- 
moved to New York, where he embarked in the 
brokerage lmsiness. He ma de a speeial study 
of railway stoeks and set out to obtain control 
of the Erie Railroad, then m financial straits, 
and the objeet of strife betwcen the Drew and 
Vanderbilt interests. By methods new in rail¬ 
way speeulation, Could secured eontrol of the 
road, and in 1868 was electod its president. 
His administration of the road may, as he as- 
serted, liave reclaimed it from bankruptcy, but 
it saddled it witli a debt of $64,000,000 and re- 
sulted in its paying no dividends until 1891. 
The manipulation of the Erie was the first of a 
long series of spoeulations by which Could ob- 
tained tbe mastery of some of the greatest rail¬ 
way corporations in the country. His method of 
obtaining control was the same in almost every 
instanee to dopress the value of the stoek 
which he sought to control and aequire the 
property during the period of depression. By 
tliese methods in lhe next few years he obtain ed 
eontrol of the Union Pacific, which he held 
from 1873 to 1883, during which time the value 
of its stoek rose from 15 to 75; of the Missouri 
Pacific, which under his management and by 
consolidatjon and extension developed from a 
short line 287 miles long with earnings of $280,- 
000 a month to an immense System with earn¬ 
ings, before his death, stated at $5,100,000 a 
month; of the Wabash, the Texas Pacific, the 
St. Louis and Northern, and the St. Louis and 
San Francisco. In 1880 he eontrolled fully 
10,000 miles of road, more than one-ninth of 
the mileage of the ecmntry. Gould also Con¬ 
solidated competing tclegraph lines into the 
Westci 11 Union system in 1881 and obtained 
eontrol of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad in 
the same year Wliat lias been conaidered the 
most indefensible of all his actions was his en- 
tering with ‘Mim” Fisk, who was also his part- 
ner in some of his railroad deals, into a sclieme 
to corner the gold market, which resulted in the 
disastrous “Black Friday” panic of 1869. 

GOULD, John (1804-81). An English orni- 
thologist, born at Lyrne Regis. In 1827 he was 
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appointed taxidermist to the Zoõlogical Society 
oi London. In 1832 he published his Century 
of Birds from the Uimalayan Mountains , based 
on a collection of bird skins obtained from that 
region, and containing 80 plates from drawings 
by himself. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1843. His works include 40 
other volumes, with caroful plates. The most 
important of them aro The Birds of Austraüa 
(7 vols., 1840-48), with 601 plates, material 
for which was largely eollected on a scientific 
journey to that eontinent and the adjaeent 
islands; a Monograph of the Troohilidcc (hum- 
ming birds) (1840-61), with 360 plates; and 
The Birds of Great Bntain (5 vols., 1862-73), 
with 367 plates. His Australian birds are in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. 

GOULD, Sabine Baring-. See Baring-Gould, 
Sabine. 

GOULD, Tiiomas R. (1818-81). An American 
sculptor, born in Boston. He was at first a 
merchant and did not adopt sculpture as a 
profession until after the Civil War. He prac- 
ticed in Boston until 1868, when lio estabhsliod 
a studio in Florence, Italy. Among his works 
are ideal busts of “Christ” and “Satan”; the 
“West Wind,” Mercantile Library, St. Louis; 
portrait busts of Emerson, John A. Andrew, 
and the elder Booth; a statue of John Hancock 
in the town hall of Lexington; a colossal bronze 
statue of King Kamehameha I, Honolulu; “A 
Puritan,” on Cambridge (Mass.) Common, com* 
pleted by his son. Although a man of fine 
culture and true personal worth, he was defi- 
cient in technical training and real sculptural 
feeling. Consult Tuckerman, Book of the Art¬ 
ista (New York, 1867). 

GOULDING, gfioFding, Fráncis Robert 
(1810-81). An American author. He was 
born at Roswell, Ga., and was educated at the 
University of Geórgia and at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. His 
story for boys, Robert and Harold, or the Young 
Marooners on the Florida Coast , first published 
in 1852, becaine very popular. His other stories 
include: Marooner*s Island (1868) ; Franlc Oor - 
don (1869); Woodruff Stories (1870). 

GOUNOD, gõõ'n6', Charles François (1818- 
93). A distinguished Frendi composer of 
sacred and dramatic niusic. He was born in 
Paris, June 17, 1818, the son of an eminent 
painter and engraver, who died in 1823, leaving 
his widow and family in comparativo poverty. 
In his autobiographical Memoirs , published in 
1895, Gounod ascribes all his artistic success 
to the training and influence of his mother, 
who was a woman of remarkable eharacter as 
well as an accomplished musician. At 18 he 
entered the Paris Conservatory, wherc his mas- 
ters werc Reicha, Halévy, Lesueur, and PaSr, 
and at the end of his first ycar he won the 
second Prix de Rome with the cantata Marie 
Ntuart et Rizsio ín 1839 he won the Grand 
Prix dc Rome with the cantata Fcmand His 
first appointment was as organist and pre- 
centor of the Missions Etrangères, Paris, where 
for five years little was heard of him until por- 
tions of a Messe Holennelle , produced at one oi 
HullalPs concerts in London in 1851, attracted 
general attention. In the same year he made 
his début as an operatic composer with Rappho. 
Although not a success, the work earned for 
its composer a solid reputation. Ulysse fol- 
lowed in 1852, shortly after his raarriage to a 


daughter of Zimmerman, a professor at the Con¬ 
servatory. He became superintendent of in- 
struction in singing to the communal schools 
of Paris, and also director of the chorai society 
connected with them, succeeding Hubert, the 
original founder of the society. The experience 
gained in this employment was of inestimable 
value to him, in that he learned to direct and 
utilize large masses of vocal sound so as to de- 
velop the mechanism of sonority, under very 
simple methods of treatment. La nonne san • 
glante f an opera in five acts, written in 1852, 
presented in 1854, and performed only eight 
times, was his next work, its failure proving a 
great disappointment to him. In 1856 he made 
the acquaintance of Barbier and Carré, who 
agreed to supply the libretto of Faust; but by 
the time it was half finished a difficulty arose 
which precluded an immcdiato presentation, and 
Carvalho, who was to stage the new opera, 
asked that instead Gounod would write a comic 
opera, taking the subject from Molière. Lo 
médecin malgré lui (1858) was aceordingly 
written, its success being immediate and com¬ 
plete. A melodrama, Faust f had meanwhile 
been given at a rival theatre with but little 
success, and the collaborators returned to their 
work on their own half-finished opera of Faust , 
which was produced March 19, 1859. It did 
not meet with immediate approval, but has 
subsoquontly come to be regarded as the com- 
poser’s operatic masterpiece and still holds its 
place as one of the most popular operas. Roméo 
et Juhette (1867) is, however, regarded by 
French criticai opinion as of greater musical 
value than Faust . Smaller and less successful 
compositions were the following: PhilAmon ct 
Bauois (1860); La Colombe (1866); La reme 
de Saba (1862); Mireüle (1864). His sojourn 
in England during the Franco-German War was 
as profitable to him as it was beneficiai to the 
cause of rausic in England. He formed the 
Gounod Choir, a chorai society of mixed voices, 
which gave very successful concerts. To this 
period belong Gallia t a small cantata of endur- 
ing merit, and the entPacte music to several 
stage produetions. His great oratorios, The 
Redemption (1882) and Mors et Vtta (1885), 
are standard. Of his five masses the most beau- 
tiful and famous is the St. Cecilia (1882). In 
1896 his Mémoires d'un artiste (which end with 
the year 1859) appeared posthumously. The 
most comprehensive biography is that by J. G. 
Prod’homme, Gounod: 8a vie et ses ceuvres (2 
vols., Paris, 1911). Consult also: H. Tolhurst, 
Gounod (New York, 1904) ; P. L. Hillemacker, 
Gounod (Paris, 1905); H. Imbert, Charles 
Gounod (ib., 1907) ; C. Bellaigue, Gounod (ib., 
1910). 

GOUPIL, Adolphe (1806-93). The founder 
of the famous French art firm of Goupil et Cie. 
(now Manzi, Joyant et Cie.). He started in 
Paris in 1827 as a dealer in copperplatc en- 
gravings, but before long acquired a plant and 
began to publish prints as well as sell them. 
Among the many French artists whose paint- 
ings were reproduced are Delaroche and Ary 
Scheffer. Later the processes of photogravure 
and of color printing were added, and the prin¬ 
cipal pictures of each year’s Salon were thua 
multiplied. Illustrated works, books of pat- 
terns, and study sheets for painters and de¬ 
signers were also published. The firm has 
branches in New York, Berlin, and The Hague. 

GOUR. See Gaur. * 
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GOTJBA, g<5õ'rá (Neo-Lat., from the native 
name). A genua of remarkable fruit-eating 
pigeona, by far the largest of the family, and 
natives of Java, New Guinea, and other islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. The beat known 
(Ooura coronata) is 2 feet 4 inches in length 
and is a very beautiful bird, of a grayish-blue 
color, with parts bf the back and wings black 
and purplish brown and with a broad wliite 
bar across the wings. The head is adorned with 
a large semicircular crest of narrow straight 
silky feathers, always carricd erect. Gouras are 
in the highest esteem for the table, but at- 
tempts to introduce them into the poultry 
yards of Holland have corapletely failed. Seven 
or eight for ms are known. They have become 
rare on account of continued persecution, thcir 
crests being much in demand by milliners. See 
Plate of Pigeons. 

GOTJBAMI, gõõ'rà-mi (Javanese name). An 
excellcnt fish ( Osphromenus olfax), native in 
the rivers and brackish waters of China and 
the Kast Indian Archipelago, which has a deep 
oval, compressed body, large scales, and long 
dorsal and anal fins. The first ray of the ven¬ 
trai fins is prolonged backward as a long fila- 
ment. The fish grows 3 to 5 feet long, tliough 
the usual size averages below this, and is green- 
ish brown obscurely banded with vertical stripes. 
It is one of the nest-building fishes and at the 
breeding season forms its nest by cntangling the 
stems and leaves of aquatic grasses. Both the 
male and female watch the nest for a month or 
more with careful vigilanee and violently drive 
away every other’ fish which approaches, till 
the spawn is hatched, afterward afTording a 
similar parental protection to the young fry. 

This fish is usually regarded as the best table 
fish of Eastern waters and has been artificially 
cultivated for a long period in tanks, etc., by 
the Malays and Dutch of the East Indics. It 
is hardy and omnivorous and was long ago 
carricd to índia, Mauritius, Australia, and 
even to the French West índias, thriving well 
in all these places and multiplying in the local 
streams. 

GOURD, gõrd or gõõrd (Fr. gourde , Portug. 
cougourdo, It. oueuzza , from Lat. oucurbita, 
gourd). The name “gourd,” or its equivalent, 
as employed in Europe includes squashes and 
pumpkins, but in America it is eonfined largely 
to the inedible hard-shelled fruits of certain 
members of the family Cucurbitacecp. The more 
cornmon American gourds are Lagenaria vul- 
garis and some sinalí egg and pear shaped orna¬ 
mental fruits belonging to Cucnrbita pepo , var. 
ovifera. The former is a rampant climbing 
vine, which fínds considerable use as a cover for 
unsightly places. On account of their shapes 
the fruits are frequently used for dippers, 
bottles, or dishes, after their contents have been 
removed and they have been soaked to get 
rid of the bitter principie. The Luffa (vege- 
table sponge), or dishcloth gourd ( Luffa eylin- 
drica ), has recently come into prominence in 
America. The young fruit is edible and the 
fibrous interior of the dried fruit, when proporly 
prepared, is used as a bath sponge. It also 
makes a durable dishcloth. These and smaller 
ornamental gourds are all of the easiest cul- 
ture, requiring about the same treatment as do 
squashes. See Bottle Goukd *. Caladash Gourd ; 
Cucumber. See Plate of Cucumber Allies. 

GOTTRB FAMILY. See Cucubbitace^e. 

GOTJRD'SEED. A local name in the Western 


United States for the Missouri or black-horse 
suoker (Cycleptus elongatus ). See Suckjsr, 
Black Horse. 

GOTJRGATJD, güi5r'g6', Gaspard, Baron 
(1783-1852). A French general, born at Ver- 
sailles. After serving with distinction in the 
various campaigns of Napoleon from 1805 until 
1813, lie was appointed liis adjutant general 
and later given the title of Baron. He accom- 
panied Napoleon to St. Helena, but was eom- 
pelled for political reasons to leave the island 
in 1818, after he had assisted Napoleon in pre- 
paring his Mémoires. In 1832 he became aid- 
de-camp to Louis Philippe and in 1841 was 
appointed to the House of Peers. His principal 
publications are: La campagne de 1815 (1818) : 
Mémoires pour servir à Vhistoire de France sous 
Napoléon , écrvts à fiainte Hélène sous la dictéc 
de Vempereur (8 vols., 1822-24) ; Réfutation de 
la vie de Xapoléon par Sir Walter Scott (2 
vols., 1827) ; Journal de Ste. Hélène (1899). 

GOTJRGTJES, goorg, Dominique de (1530— 
93). A French soldier and adventurer, born 
in Mont-de-Marsan, Gascony. In his youth he 
served in Italy with the French armies under 
Maréchal de Strozzi and in 1557 was captured 
by the Spanish at Siena. He was condemned 
to the galleys, where he was still serving, two 
years later, when his ship was captured by the 
Turks. The change of masters brought no ira- 
mediate relief, and he was still kept at the 
oar, until the vessel fell in turn into the hands 
of the Knights of Malta, by wliom he was set 
at liberty. His rough life had bred in him a 
love of adventurc, and in the next few years 
voyages to África, to Brazil, and other far-off 
regions incrcased his experience and won for 
him renown as a leader of men and a sailor. 
Hc returned to France at a time when the 
blood of all French men and of French Hugue- 
nots in particular was stirred by the report 
that the year before (1505), although France 
and Spain were at peace, Menendez (q.v.) and 
a Spanish force had descended upon the French 
Huguenot settlement of Jean Ribault at Fort 
Caroline on the Florida coast, had massacred 
the greater part of the colonists, and had after¬ 
ward hung a large body of Ribaultfs followers 
under a placard, which read, “Not as to French- 
men, but as to HereticB.” Gourgues planned to 
wreak vengeanee with his own hands. He sold 
his family esta te, borrow r ed all the money he 
eould, and fitted out tliree small ships, nianned 
with 80 sailors and 150 arquebusiers, for the 
ostensible purpose of kidnaping negrões in 
África. Sailing in August, 1567, to the coast 
of Benin (África), he secured a cargo of negrões 
with which he sailed across the Atlantic, and 
which he sold to the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. He landed near the mouth of the St. 
Johi^s Biver, on which Fort San Mateo stood, 
and found willing allies in Chief Satouriona 
and his tribe of Indians, who had suffered much, 
at the hands of Menendez. Gourgues and his 
allies descended at once on the two small forts 
which the Spanish had built at the entrance 
of the St. John’s, and after destroying their 
garrisons attacked Fort San Mateo itself the 
next day. Such of the Spaniards as had not 
been kiíled in the assault were hung on the 
very trees upon which they had hung their 
capto^ fellow countrymen, and over their 
heads was placed a pine board, whereon was 
written, “Not as to Spaniards, but as to Trai- 
tors, Bobbers, and M^derora.^ The fortifica- 
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tions were razed, and Gourgues set sail for 
France, arriving at La Rochelle on June 8, 
1568, where he was received with honor and 
rejoicing. He is probably the autbor of lie- 
prise de Ia Floride , the best edition of whieh is 
by Taniizey de Larroque (Paris, 1857). Con- 
sult: Basanier, ISHistoirc nota Me de Ia Floride 
(Paris, 1586), whieh was transiatcd and pub- 
lislied by Hakluyt (London, 1587) as Notable 
History and reprintíKl in French's Historical 
Gollectiom of houistana and Florida (New 
York, 1869) ; also Parkman, Pioneer8 of France 
in the New World (Boston, 1903) ; Galfarel, 
UÍ8toire de Ia Floride françaisc (Paris, 1876). 
GOT7RKO, gãõr'kô, Ossip Vladimirovitcii. 

See CtURKO. 

GOTTR-XAY, Robert Fleming (1784-1803). 
A Canadian statistician and politieal reformcr, 
born in Fifeshire, Scotland. He dcvoted mucli 
study to statistics and eeonomic subjeets, and 
on the hasis of bis report on the condition of 
the British poor a measnre passwl the House 
of Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. 
In 1817 he carne to Upper Canada, where the 
politieal dominancc of the Family Compact and 
the ecclesiastical privileges of the Anglican 
ohureh had caused widespread diseontent. (See 
Canada, History; Poutical Parti es, Canada.) 
Gourlay, who sided with the popular party, 
ealled a convention through which to present 
the public grievances before tlie British gov- 
ernment. This made liiin a marked man. When 
tried for sedition, at Kingston and at Broek- 
ville, he was acquittod, but ordered to leave 
Upper Canada. He refused, and in 1819 was 
imprisoned in the jail at Niagara, where he 
remained so long anil uri der siich priva ti on that 
his health was seriously injured. Ile was found 
guilty of disobeying the order of banishment, 
was eompelled to quit the eountry, and, after 
residing for some time in the United States, 
went to Fngland. In 1836 the sentonoo agamst 
him was nullified, bis imprisonmení deelaied 
illegal, and he was granted a pension, whieh lie 
deolined. He came again to Canada, but oveii- 
tually went to reside in Fdinburgh, where he 
died. He wrote a nuraber of able politieal 
pamphlets, but his most important work was a 
A? tatistwal Account of T r ppcr Canada (1822). 

GOTTRMONT, goor'môN', Rémy de (1858- 
1915). A Freneh scholar, born at Bazoches- 
en-Houlme (Orne). In 1883 he obtained a posi- 
tion at the Bibliothèque Nationale, but lost it 
(1891) on acoount of a radical artiele whieh 
displeased the government, he jonjou: patri¬ 
otismo (The Plaything: Patriotism). A pro- 
found scholar and an aristoerat by tempera- 
ment, he was strangely won over to the blunt 
naturalism of his friend Huysmans and the 
symbolism of Gérard de Nerval and Mallarnit», 
wliose eontontions he continued to uphold, es- 
peeially in matters of litorary style. His un- 
impeachable sincerity and distrust of second- 
liand information, together with a constant 
contact with modera Freneh writers of the 
most advanced schools, inake him, if not al- 
ways an impartial critic, at least a frequently 
reliable authority on the literature of the day. 
In this respect he is second only to Anatole 
France (q.v.). He came to be at the head of 
a most important periodical, he Met cure de 
France . Of his many publications, the follow- 
ing are the most typical: he Franzais au Can¬ 
ada (1^88)% /Vo,ve moroses (1896), he pcleiin 
du silence (1896), which eontains one of the 


gems of Freneh symbolist prose poetry; Le livre 
des masques (1896-98); Promenades littéraires 
(1904-06) and Promenades philosophiques 
(1906-08), which contain a eomprehonsive view 
of the latest produets in their respective fields; 
Des diverti88emcnt8 (1912), a volume of poetry. 
Consult: P. de Querlon, liémy de (fonrniont 
(Paris, 1903); J. Huneker, the Pathos of Ihs- 
tanee (New York, 1913) ; A. Ransome, Por - 
traits and l Npeculalions (London, 1913). 

GOURNAY, gôõrhuY, Jacqttes Clauoe Makie 
Vincent de (1712-59). A Freneh administra- 
tor and politieal economist, born at Saint-Malo 
He was the son of a Wholesale merehant, and 
at an early age became a partner in a merean- 
tile firm established in Cadiz. As a representa¬ 
tivo of the íirm, he traveled extensively in 
Spain, Germany, Fngland, and Holland, and 
acquired a wide knowledge of eommercial prao- 
tice and policy. In 1751 he purehaBcd the ad- 
ministrative post of Inspector of Trade in 
Paris, from whieh he retired in 1758. Gournay 
was a man of inquiring turn of mind and early 
became convinced of the irrationality of the 
restrictive eommercial policy tlien pursued by 
France. Familiar with the writings of the 
liberal mercantilista of Fngland and Holland, 
he aought to popularize their work in France. 
Ile exerci sed a eonsiderable iníluence over a 
grouj) of ambitious young men in the civil serv¬ 
iço, of whom Turgot (q.v.) later rose to dis- 
tinction. Although the popularization of the 
phrase, “Laissez faire, laissez passer,” was at- 
tributed to Gournay by the later Physiocrats, 
he was far from an acccptahce of the absolute 
free-trade ideas of the Physiocratic school. He 
is propcrly to be rogarded as a inoderate pro- 
tectionist, with interest directed towards the 
developmont of industry rather than of agricul- 
ture. llis influenee upon the developmont of 
economie dootrine, which was eonsiderable, was 
exerted chielly through oral tradition. IIis writ¬ 
ings are scant and of no especial importanoe. 

GOURNIA, gôõKní-á. A town in the eastern 
part of Crete, 60 miles ca st of Candia, m a val- 
ley leading to a sheltered bay on the northern 
eoast. The nume, derivod from the shape of the 
valley, signifies “trough” or “basin.” Though 
not mentioned in ancient writers, this town was 
long an impoitant centre of Minoan civilization. 
Later, about 1500, it was completely destroyed. 
Fxcavations were conducted on its site in 1901, 
1903, 1901, by Mrs. Harriet Boyd Ilawes (Miss 
Harriet A. Boyd). At the top of the hill on 
which the town lay, where the rock had been 
largely denuded, many of the best objects in 
bronze and terra cotta* were found within 2 feet 
of the surface; lower down the hill the town had 
been buried to a depth of 15 feet or more. The 
culture represented at Gournia dates in the 
main from 1700 to 1500 b.c., though many of 
the objects found belong to much earlier tímes. 
The ground plan of houses can be clearly made 
out; indeed, upper walls of fire-baked brick 
resting on stone bases and traces of staircases 
liave been found. Paved roads, too, were laid 
bare; so also a market place. In the houses was 
found “much the most varied and comprehensive 
apparatus of Minoan domestic economy avail- 
able for study, and nowhere elsc is better re- 
vealed what liigh artistic aim and achievement 
went with restiicted provincial means in that 
remote age ” See Crete, History ; Arcileology, 
I, The Pre-Mycenaian or Minoan Period , and, 
IT, Mycfmaan Period. Consult: Burrows, The 
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Discoveries in Crete (London, ] 907) ; C. H. 
Hawes and H. B. Hawes, Crete , thc Foreruuner 
of Greeee , especially 88-102 (London, 1909), 
with plan; H. B. Hawes and othors, Gournia , 
Vasiliki, and other Prehistomc Sites on thc 
I8thmu8 of Tlierapetra, Crete (Philadelphia, 
1908), a richly illustrated work. 

GOUBOFF, gí>õ'r6f', real name Jardy Dugour 
(1766-1840). A Franco-Russian author. He 
was born at Clermont-Ferrand, of Russian ex- 
traction. After aeting as director of the Col- 
lège de la Flèche until the outbreak of tlie Rovo- 
lution, he went to Rússia, wliere lie adopted the 
name of Gouroff, and successively became profes¬ 
sor at Kharkov and St. Petersburg. His literary 
produetions include: Mémotre justificatif pour 
Louis XVI (1792-93); M emoires sur les Ta- 
tares Nogwis (1816); T)c Vinfluencc des lu- 
mières sur la condition des peuples (1826) ; and 
Essat sur 1’histoire des enfants troa ves deputs 
les temps les plus aneiens )usqu'à nos jours, an 
interesting work later embodied in the publica- 
tion entitled Jfecherehes sur les enfants trouvés , 
etc. (1829), which contains statisties on illegiti- 
niacy in Europe, Asia, and America. 

GOUBSAT, gõõr'sà', Edouard Jean Baptthte 
(1858- ). A French mathematician, born at 

Lanzac, Lot, France, and oducated at the Col- 
lège de Brive, the Lycée Henri IV, and the 
Eeole Normale Supérieure. He was instruetor 
in the faculty of Science, Paris (1879-81 ) and 
Toulouse (1881-85); from 1885 to 1889 vias 
chief lecturer in mathcmatics at the Eeole Nor- 
male Supérieure; and became in 1896 a tutor 
at the Eeole Polytechnique and in 1897 professor 
of diíTerential and integral ealculus at the Sor- 
bonne. He obtained the grand prize of rnathe- 
matical Science in 1886, the Poncelet prize in 
1889, and the Petií d’Ormoy prize in 1891. He 
also became a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and an officer of public instruetion. His works 
include; Leçons sur Vinicgration des équalions 
aux démvées particUes du premiei ordre (1891; 
(ler. trans. by Maser, 1893) ; keçons sur Vxn- 
tégration des équalions aux dérivées par fiel les 
du secou d ordre à deux variahles indépcnduntes 
(2 yoIh., 1896-98) ; Théoric des fonvtions algc- 
hriques et de leu rs integral es, with Appell 
(1895) ; Cours d’anahjse mathématiquc (2 vols., 
1902-05; 2d ed., 3 vols., 1910-13; Eng. trans. 
of vol. i by E. R. Hedrick, 1905) ; “Equations 
non linéaires du premier ordre” in Eneyelopédie 
des Sciences m a them a tiques (1913). 

GOUBVILLE, gõõrVéP, Jean Hérauut de 
(1625-1703). A French political agent and 
adventurer, born at La Rochefoucauld. He en- 
tered the Service of the Abbé de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld, went to Paris with him, and there became 
secretary to the Prince de Marsillac (1646). 
From tíiat time he was deep in all the political 
intrigues of the d ay, sometimes being in the pay 
of both sides. During the wars of the Fronde 
he attached himself particularly to Conde. By 
various means he had enriched himself consid- 
erably, so that when condemned to lose his for- 
tune through confiscation after the fali of Fou- 
quet, he cscaped to England, and finally settled 
in Brussels. In 1667 he was able to be of Serv¬ 
ice to France at the Congress of Breda, and 
afterward was employed in political missions 
until he obtained the official pardon necessary 
before he eould return to court in 1690. The 
last years of his life were spent in the best 
literary socicty of the time. He left some 
Mémovres (2 vols., 1894-95). 


GOUT (from OF. goute , goutte , It. gotta, 
drop, gout, from Lat. guita , drop) ; PODAGRA. 
A term flrst used by Radalphus in the thirteenth 
century, who taught that gout was eaused by 
a humor that flowed drop by drop into the joints. 
The numerous references to the disorder, not 
only in the medicai writings of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Areticus, Csclius, Aurelianus, and the later 
Greek physicians, but in such purely literary 
works as those of Lucian, Keneca, Ovid, and 
Pliny, show not only the frequency, but the no- 
toriety of the diseaso. It is caricatured by Lu- 
«ian in his buTlesqueof Tragopodagra in language 
quite applicable to the disease as now observed: 
while the connection of it with the advanee of 
luxury in Rome is recognized by Soneca in the 
remark that in his day even the women had be- 
come gouty, thus setting at naught tlie autlior- 
ity of physicians, who had asserted the slight 
liability of women to gout. Pliny likewise ro- 
marks upon the inerease of gout, even within 
his own time. Ovid and Lucian represent the 
disease as mostly incurable by medicine; from 
this view Pliny disscmts. r I’he list of quack 
remedies given l>y Lucian is one of the most 
eurious relies of antiquity Gout is both a 
local disorder and a general perversion of nu¬ 
tri ti on. Conseqnent upon imperfeet oxidation, 
there is found an excessivo formation of uric 
acid, fats, and fatty acids, inst<‘ad of water, 
earbonie acid, and urea. Souietimes there is an 
exeess of unoxidized sugar. Tlie disease is a 
special manifestation of a tendency called the 
arthritic diathesis. (See Diatitesis.) Bald- 
ness, pityriasis, acne, eczema, urticaria, prurigo, 
asthma, catarrhal inflammations of the mucous 
memhranes, varicose veins, hemorrhoids, and 
neuralgia are often resultants of the same per¬ 
version of nutrition that in some cases mani¬ 
festa itself as gout. Iritis and irido-choroiditis 
are the most eoinmon of the gouty inflammations 
of the eye. The externai and middle ear, too, 
sufler from gout Biliary lithiasis, visceral 
calculi, diabetes, obesity, hemicrania, and arthrl- 
tis d(*formans are among the morbid affinities 
of gout. The malady is to some extoiit heredi- 
tary, and in some gouty families functional 
nervous diseases are very eommon among the 
descendants (especially the females) of gouty 
aneestors But diet and mode of life are far more 
potent factors than heredity in its causation. 
Some families ascribe to heredity diseases that 
are actually due to living under the same faulty 
conditions of hygiene and dieteties, whcreby a 
morbid predisposition becomes established. Gout 
has disappeared from many loealities in Europe 
step by step with the growth of temperance and 
thc aequisition of hygicnic knowledge. 

Acute gout, however, followed by uratic de- 
posits in the joints, is frcquently transmitted in 
families It is almost always a disease of adult 
age. Women are far less liable to acute gout 
than men. The eharacter of food largely deter¬ 
mines the amount of urea and uric acid produeed 
in the body, and nitrogenous food is provoca¬ 
tivo of gout. Activo muscular exercise and 
avoidance of grief or anger, or disturbance of 
psychic balance, are valuablo preventivos of 
attacks, even in those who inherit the gouty 
tendency. Change of season favors gouty out- 
breaks, the spring and autumn furnishing a 
large proportion of cases. Climate is a deter- 
mining, though not decisive, cause. The free 
perspiration induced in warm countries is a 
safeguard against gout. Workers in lead. 
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plumbers, painters, en&melers, and tinners are 
especially liable to be attacked by gout, various 
observers finding lead poisoning a factor in 
from 15 (Osler) to 33 per cent of cases. 

Pathologically, gout is characterized by the 
presence of an excessive amount of uric acid in 
the blood and the depoaition of nric-acid salts 
in the tissues. The most eoinmon seat of de- 
posits is the articular cartilage of the fírst joint 
of the great toe, but other articular cartilages 
may also be involved, as may also the cartilages 
of the eyelids, larynx, and ears, and the liga- 
xnents of joints. The deposit incrusts or in- 
filtrates the cartilage, and if ulceration of the 
overlying skin takes places, may appear on the 
surface as the so-called “chalkstones.” Accord- 
ing to Ebstein, the primary changes in the joints 
are those of a local necrôsis due to the excess 
of urates in the blood. Sclerotic conditions in 
the arteries and kidneys are quite common, and 
deposits of urates in the latter may occur. 
Hypertrophy of the heart is often associated 
with the arterial changes. As to the cause of 
the accumulation of urates in the system in 
gout we are uncertain. lt may be due to de- 
fective elimination of urates or to local condi¬ 
tions which favor their deposition. A typical 
attack of acute gout presents the following symp- 
toms: After some weeks of previous indiges- 
tion, attcnded with flatulent swelling and a 
feeling of weight, the patient goes to bed free 
from pain, and having had rather an unnaturally 
strong appetite the day before. In the middle of 
the night he is awakened by a pain in the great 
toe, or sometimes in the heel, the ankle, or the 
calf of the leg. The pain resembles tliat of a 
dislocated bone, and is accompanied by a sense 
as if water not perfectly cold were poured over 
the affected limb; to this suceeeds chilliness, with 
shivering and slight fever, these last symptoms 
diminishing as the pain mereases. From hour 
to hour, until the next evening, the patient suf- 
fers every variety of torture in every separate 
joint of the affected limb; the pain being of a 
tearing, or crushing, or gnawing character, the 
tenderness such tliat even the weight of the 
bedclothes, or the shaking of the room from a 
perBon’s walking about in it, is unbearabie. 
The next night is one of tossing and turning, 
the uneasy limb being constantly moved about 
to find a better position; till towards morning 
the victim feels sudden relief, and falis over 
into a sleep, from which he wakes refreshed, 
to find the limb swollen, the venous distention 
usually present in the early stage having bcen 
succeeded by a more general form of swelling, 
often with itehing between the toes, and a peel- 
ing off of the cuticle. This individual attack 
may be repeated many times in the course of 
what is termed “a flt of the gout,” which com- 
monly extends over a period of weeks, or even 
months, before the patient is completely re- 
lieved; or the attacks may occur in both íimbs, 
or in several other parts of the body in suc- 
cession, the real termination of the í ‘fit ,, being 
at last indicated by an apparently complete 
restoration of health, and even, in some cases, 
by a period of improved condition and capacity 
for exertion, as compared with the state of the 
patient before the attack. In this form, acute 
gout might almost be called a local disease; 
although the connection of the attacks with 
deranged digestion, or with the other morbid 
affinities already described, and the obvious re¬ 
lief obtained after a sharp attack, from the 


symptoms of constitutional suffering, point to 
a cause of the disease operating over a larger 
range of functions than those included in the 
local manifestations at this period. 

The joints which have bcen repeatedly the seat 
of the regular paroxysm become more or less 
permanently crippled and distorted. The pa¬ 
tient is laid up more or less permanently; and 
exercise, the great natural specifíc remedy of the 
gouty, is rendered impossible. Then foílow ag- 
gravations of all the constitutional troubles. In- 
digestion continues or becomes constant, assum- 
ing the form chiefiy of acidity after meais; the 
liver becomes torpid, the abdômen corpulent, the 
bowels constipated; the kidneys fail to perform 
their functions satisfactorily, and not infre- 
quently there is a tendency to gravei and cal- 
culus (q.v.); the heart is affected with palpi- 
tations, or fainting occurs, sometimes with 
spasmodic attacks of pain; the arteries become 
the seat of calcareous deposits, and the veins are 
varicose in the Íimbs and in the neighborhood of 
the reetum (see Piles) ; the tcxnper is singu- 
larly irritable, and often morose; sooner or later 
the appetite fails or is only kept up by very 
stimulating and unwholesome diet, with an ex¬ 
cess of wine or of alcoholic liquors; in the end, 
the body emaciates, and premature old age su- 
pervenes. Sometimes the end is sudden, as by 
cerebral hemorrhage, ursemia, dropsy from the 
heart condition, or gouty kidney (intcrstitial 
nephritis). Uric acid in a certain excess has 
been shown by Garrod, and subsequently by 
Alexander Haig, to be characteristic of the blood 
of the gouty, although a minute amount of this 
substance is probably present even in perfect 
health. The most reeeni speculations, accord- 
ingly, tend to connect the gouty predisposition 
either with an excessive formation or a checked 
excretion of this important substance, the prod- 
uct of the vital distintegration of fiesh and 
other food, after these have subserved the wants 
of the system. The cure of gout demands the 
careful consideration of all its predisposing 
causes in the individual, and the strict regula- 
tion of the whole life and hahits accordingly, 
from the earliest possible period. The amount 
of meat food and sugar must be lessened, and 
milk and vegetables must conBtitute the diet. 
In old people, fruit acids should be avoided, wine 
and malt liquors absolutely prohibitod, and large 
quantities of pure water imbibed. In some cases 
very srnall quantities of distilled spirits do not 
liarm a patient who is taking no nitrogenous 
food but milk. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are for- 
bidden. 

Exercise in the open air facilitates interstitial 
oxidation, and improves excretion. Mountain 
climbing benefits many. Cold sponge baths, 
with brisk friction from a rough towel there* 
after, are desirable, unless reaction he feeble. 
In the latter case warm baths are indicated. 
The bath should be taken in the morning and 
the patient should return to bed for an hour 
at least. For certain patients dry, hot-air baths, 
Turkish or Russian baths are desirable; to 
others, sea baths are beneficiai. 

Medicinal treatment consists in the intelli- 
gent use of alkalies, salicylates, and benzoates, 
mineral acids, purgatives, mineral waters, col- 
chicum, lithium salts, piperazine, mercurials, 
iodides, quinine, antipjrrin, guaiac, and certain 
other drugs. There ig no routine treatment 
for the disease; the patient must be studied 
and treated according to the nature of the case. 



